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Slow  but  xiiE  Russian  Empire,  -which  had  thus  repelled  the  most  formidable 
growth  of  armament  ever  arrayed  against  the  liberties  of  mankind,  and  de- 
Empirr““  feated  the  whole  forces  of  Western  Europe,  led  by  the  most  con¬ 
summate  commander  of  modern  times,  is  a  state  of  such  vast  strength  and 
boundless  resources,  that  it  is  obviously  destined  to  make  a  great  and  lasting 
impression  on  human  affairs.  Its  progress  has  been  slow;  but  it  is  only  on  that 
account  the  more  likely  to  be  durable.  It  has  not  suddenly  risen  to  great¬ 
ness — like  the  empires  of  Alexander  in  ancient,  or  Napoleon  in  modern  times 
— from  the  force  of  individual  genius,  or  the  accident  of  casual  fortune  ;  but 
has  slowly  advanced. and  been  firmly  consolidated  during  a  succession  of  ages, 
from  the  combined  influence  of  ambition  skilfully  directed,  and  energy  per- 
severingly  applied.  It  received  its  greatest  development  from  the  French 
Revolution — the  experience  acquired,  and  the  spirit  called  forth  during  the 
contest  for  its  existence,  doubled  its  power ;  and  the  cloud  which  had  hitherto 
overshadowed  in  obscure  and  gloomy  grandeur  the  north  of  Europe,  now 
emerged,  like  the  genie  in  the  eastern  fable,  an  armed  giant,  from  the  stroke 
of  Napoleon. 

Anaiosy  in  xhorc  is  no  example  in  the  annals  of  the  world  of  an  empire  thus 
of  the  phy-  slowly  and  steadily  advancing  to  greatness,  which  has  not  long  en- 
mornl  world.  dured,  and  left  indelible  traces  of  its  power  on  the  monuments  of 
history.  The  probable  length  of  life  may  be  anticipated  with  tolerable  cer¬ 
tainty  to  national,  not  less  than  individual  existence ;  it  is  in  the  duration  of 
growth  and  adolescence,  that  the  measure  of  future  maturity  and  decay  is  to 
be  found.  Experience  proves  that  this  is  not  a  mere  fanciful  analogy,  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  obvious  resemblance  of  the  growth  of  communities  to  that  of 
single  men,  but  a  fixed  law  of  nature — a  part  of  that  mysterious  unity  of 
design  which  runs  through  every  part  of  creation,  and  blends  together  the 
minutest  object  in  the  material,  with  the  subliuiest  combinations  in  the  mo¬ 
ral  world.  If  we  compare  the  winged  insect,  which  is  called  into  perfect  being 
with  the  first  rays  of  the  summer’s  sun,  and  runs  through  its  brilliant  span  of 
existence  before  his  orb  has  set  in  the  west,  with  the  majestic  growth  of  the 
oak,  which  beholds  successive  generations  of  men  expire  under  its  increasing 
boughs,  and  stands  forth  after  the  lapse  of  seven  centuries  a  still  undecayed 
remnant  of  the  olden  time — we  shall  have  a  lively  image  of  those  ephemeral 
dynasties  which  glitter  awhile  in  the  rays  of  fortune,  “a  moment  bright,  then 
lost  for  ever,”  contrasted  with  those  more  durable  powers — like  Rome  in 
ancient,  or  Britain  and  Russia  in  modern  times — which  slowly,  but  steadily 
advancing,  through  a  long  cohrse  of  ages,  derive  only  additional  strength 
from  prosperous,  and  increased  fortitude  from  adverse  times. 

Extent  and  Thc  extent  and  fertility  of  the  Russian  territory  are  such  as  to 
th',- uuMian  furnish  facilities  of  increase  and  elements  of  strength,  which  no 
Empiie.  other  nation  in  the  world  enjoys.  European  Russia,  that  is,  Russia 
to  the  westward  of  the  Ural  mountains,  contains  150,400  square  marine 
leagues,  or  about  1,500,000  square  geographical  miles — being  above  sixteen 
times  the  surface  of  the  British  islands,  which  contain  91,000.  Great  part,  no 
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doubt,  of  this  immense  territory  is  covered  with  forest,  or  lies  so  far  to  the 
northward  as  to  be  almost  unproductive  of  food;  but  no  ranges  of  mountains 
or  arid  deserts  intersect  the  vast  extent,  and  almost  the  whole,  excepting  that 
which  touches  the  arctic  snows,  is  capable  of  yielding  something  for  tlie  use 
of  man.  The  boundless  steppes  of  the  south  present  inexhaustible  fields  of 
pasturage,  and  give  birth  to  those  nomad  tribes,  in  whose  numerous  and  in¬ 
comparable  horsemen,  the  chief  defence  of  the  empire,  as  of  all  oriental  states, 
is  to  be  found  :  the  rich  arable  plains  in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  produce  an 
incalculable  quantity  of  grain,  capable  not  only  of  maintaining  four  times  its 
present  inhabitants,  but  affording  a  vast  surplus  for  exportation  by  the 
Dnieper,  the  Wolga,  and  their  tributary  streams,  which  form  so  many  natural 
outlets  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  while  the  cold  and  shivering  plains  which 
stretch  towards  Archangel  and  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea,  are  covered  with 
immense  forests  of  oak  and  lir  (1),  furnishing  at  once  inexhaustible  materials 
for  shipbuilding  and  supplies  of  fuel,  Avhich,  for  many  generations,  will  su¬ 
persede  the  necessity  of  searching  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  the  purposes 
of  warmth  or  manufactures  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire  (2). 

Siu-pri?.inij  It  is  stated  by  Humboldt — and  the  fact  gives  us  almost  an  over- 
cfinSrand  powering  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  savannas  of  the  New  World — 
utkuLiu  while  one  end  of  the  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  charged 
Russia.  -yyith  the  snows  of  the  antarctic  circle,  the  other  is  overshadowed 
by  the  palm-trees  of  the  tropics  (3).  The  dominions  of  the  Czar,  even  in 
Europe,  afford  an  example  of  a  boundless  extent  of  almost  level  surface, 
stretching  over  an  equally  broad  space  of  the  globe.  AVhile,  in  its  north¬ 
ern  extremities,  the  cold  is  so  intense,  and  vegetation  in  consequence  so 
stunted,  that  a  birch-tree,  full  grown  and  of  perfect  form,  can  be  carried 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand;  in  its  southern  latitudes,  the  richest  fruits  of  the 
vine,  the  apricot,  and  the  peach,  ripen  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  Crimea, 
and  fields  of  roses,  which  perfume  the  air  for  miles  around,  flower  in  luxu¬ 
riant  beauty  on  the  shores  of  the  Danube.  In  the  northern  provinces,  corn 
withers,  pasture  is  scanty,  and  the  marshy  meadows  yield  only  a  crop  of 
mosses  and  rushes;  trees  dwindle  to  shrubs,  and  at  last  entirely  disappear 
on  the  sterile  plains ;  the  plants  are  stunted,  and  the  whole  of  vegetable  na¬ 
ture  proclaims  the  vicinity  to  the  pole.  Further  to  the  south,  vast  forests  of 
pine  overspread  the  surface  of  the  earth;  but  “winter  still  lingers  in  the  lap 
of  spring.”  Masses  of  ice  in  caves,  or  under  the  shade  of  rocks,  diff  use  a  pe¬ 
rennial  chill  around;  innumerable  lakes  and  marshes  render  the  soil  cold 
and  unfruitful  even  in  the  height  of  summer;  and  the  earth,  hidden  from  the 
sun  over  nineteen-twentieths  of  its  surface  by  the  dark  shade  of  the  lir,  can 
hardly  be  made  to  bring  scanty  crops  of  oats  and  barley  to  maturity  (4j. 
riXrofuie  approaching  the  latitude  of  Moscow  that  grain  crops 

Crimea  aim  are  univcrsal,  and  the  country,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  exhi- 

soutliern  *  v  z  v  / 

provinces.  bits  a  noble  unbroken  sheet  of  luxuriant  harvests.  Still  further  to 


(1)  Maltc-IU’un,  vi.  638,  639.  Ilassel’s  Tables  of 
Russian  Eini)irc. 

(2)  Tlie  extent  of  ibe  foresls  in  ibo  norllicrn  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Russia  is  ahntjst  inconceivable.  From  ac¬ 
tual  measurement,  it  appears  ihat,  in  the  three 
governments  of  Vologda,  Archangel,  and  Olonitz 
alone,  there  are  216,000,000  acx'es  of  piiic  and  fir 
— being  alxouL  ihree  limes  the  whole  surface  of  the 
Brilisb  islands,  which  contain  77,000,000.  In  one 
government  alone,  there  are  47,000,000  acres  of 
forest.  It  appears  from  M.  Hermann’s  calculations, 
lliat  there  are  in  thirty-one  governments  in  the 
north  of  Russia  8,195,295  firs,  well  adapted  for 


large  masts,  each  being  above  thirty  inches  in 
diameter — a  number  more  than  sulficloiit  for  a  Jong 
supply  of  all  llic  flcels  in  llic  world,  Ixcsidc.s 
86,869,000  fit  for  Imilding  Iiou.se.s.  In  Iwenly-lwo 
govermueuts  only,  there  are  371,80 i  large  oaks, 
each  more  lliaii  Iwciity-.slx  inches  in  diainctcr,  and 
229,570,000  of  a  smaller  size, — See  Trans.  c(c  C.lcc- 
dcniia  Imperiale  de  Sl.-Pctersliur^,  viii.  172 — 181; 
and  iMALTE-Ihu/iV,  vi,  632,  iinEMNEix’s  liassia, 

ii.  31 . 

(3)  Humboldt^  vi.  67- 

(4)  MaUe-Brun,  vi.  443,  444,  407. 
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the  south,  immense  steppes  of  verdant  turf  afford  rich  pasturage,  even  to  the 
foot  of  the  Caucasian  snows;  while  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Crimea, 
along  the  southern  front  of  the  Taurida  range,  the  climate  hardly  differs 
from  (he  opposite  shores  of  Anatolia  and  Asia  Minor.  Winter  is  there  hardly 
felt;  the  primrose  and  the  crocus  appear  above  the  earth  in  the  month  of 
January,  and  the  oak  retains  its  green  foliage  through  the  whole  year  ;  the 
ever-verdant  laurel  grows  beside  the  olive,  the  lig,  and  the  date-tree,  brought 
in  former  times  to  these  mountains  by  the  Greek  colonists;  the  walnut,  the 
peach,  the  nectarine,  and  apricot,  flourish  iu  the  hanging  woods,  or  rather 
natural  gardens,  in  the  valleys;  the  wild  vine  reaches  the  tops  of  the  highest 
trees,  and  descending  again  to  the  ground,  forms,  with  the  viburnum,  fes¬ 
toons  and  garlands.  “  High  hills,  masses  of  rock,  streams  and  cataracts,  ver¬ 
dant  iiclds  and  woods,  and  the  sea  that  bounds  the  landscape,  render  the 
scene,”  says  Pallas,  “  equal  to  any  imagined  or  described  by  the  poets.  Tiie 
simple  life  of  the  good  Tartars,  their  cottages  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  t!)ick  foliage  of  (he  surrounding  gardens;  the  flute  of  the  shep¬ 
herd,  his  flocks  scattered  on  solitary  hills,  remind  the  traveller  of  the  golden 
age.  The  traveller  leaves  the  people  with  regret,  and  envies  the  destiny  of 
mortals  ignorant  of  war,  the  frauds  of  trade,  and  luxury  accompanied  with 
all  its  vices  (1).” 

&.pnbiiitiP3  The  productive  powers  of  a  country  of  such  extent,  and  so  diver- 
foVn'.uliT  sified  in  natural  advantages,  may  be  considered  as  almost  inex- 
increasc.  haustible.  RussiainEurope  contains  a  twenty-eighth  partof  the  ter¬ 
restrial  surface,  and  numbers  among  its  subjects  a  fifteenth  part  of  the  human 
race  (2).  If  its  European  territory  were  peopled  as  Germany  is,  it  would  con¬ 
tain  130,000,000  souls;  if  as  densely  as  Great  Britain,  which,  considering  the 
great  proportion  of  Scotland  which  is  mountain  waste,  is  perhaps  not  beyond 
the  bounds  of  possibility,  it  would  contain  oil  ,000,000  (5).  The  population  of 
the  whole  empire,  in  Asia  as  well  as  Europe,  at  present  (1840)  about  sixty 
millions,  adds  nearly  a  million  of  souls  annually  to  its  number,  and  doubles  in 
somewhat  above  half  a  century  (4).  Thus,  before  the  year  1900,  Russia  will, 
to  all  appearance,  contain  120,000,000  inhabitants;  and  by  the  year  1930, 
nearly  200,000,000 — a  rate  of  increase  which,  how  great  soever,  appears  by 
no  means  incredible,  when  the  prodigious  extent  of  fertile  land  still  uncul¬ 
tivated  is  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  corresponding  and  still  more 
rapid  increase  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  savannas  of  the  New  World. 
Nothing  more  is  requisite  to  demonstrate  the  ascendancy  which  these  (wo 
great  families  of  mankind  have  acquired,  or  the  durable  impress  which  they 
have  communicated  to  human  airairs(3). 

Dominions  so  vast,  resources  so  boundless,  might  appear  sufii- 
i.iiitiMof  dent  even  for  the  greatest  monarchy  on  earth.  But  great  as  they 
kussi'a.  are,  they  are  inconsiderable  when  couq)ared  with  the  extent  and 
capabilities  of  the  Asiatic  possessions  of  the  empire.  These  amount  to  no  less 


(l)  I'allas,  Tiililoau  PliYsiquc  dc  la  Tauride,  37. 
Malle-Hrun,  vi.  Zti)- 

(2 'The  ^lobccoutain.s  37,000.000  square  gcogrn* 
pbical  miles  of  lerrilorial  surface,  of  whicli  Russia 
in  Europe  alone  occupies  1,500,000,  or  aliout  an 
eight-and-l\7eritielh  pari. — Malte-Brdk,  vi.  628. 

(3)  In  Great  Britaiu  there  arc  acres  ;  — 

England,  ,  .  .  32,3-i2,-i00 
Wales,  .  .  4.752.000 

Scotland,  .  .  10,738,y30 


of  wliiuh  22,000.000  at  present  arc  waslcs,  and 
13,000,000  irrecoverably  so. — See  Porteu’s 
oj  Aalions,  i.  1T7. 

(4)  iMr.  Tookc  stales  lli.R,  in  his  t  ime,  (1796,)  the 
population  of  the  empire  was  doubling  in  forly-niiie 
years.  Dupin  now  states  it  as  doubling  in  sixty- 
seven  years.  Probably  the  medium  of  fifty-four  or 
fifty-five  years  is  about  tbe  mark. — See  Tooke’s 
Ilussiaf  ii.  146,  and  Dupin  Force  eommerciale  do  la 
France,  i-  36. 

(5)  Maltc-Erun,  vi.  638,  643,  628.  Hassel’s  Slal, 
Tables  of  Russia,  1823.  Balbi’s  Tables. 
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than  5,230,000  square  miles,  or  above  an  eighlh  part  of  the  wliole  surface  of 
the  terraqueous  globe,  and  are  thinly  peopled  with  1 1,000,000  of  sou  Is,  being 
only  at  the  rate  of  two  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  (1).  Setting  aside  two- 
thirds  of  this  immense  region  as  sterile  and  unproductive,  there  will  remain 
about  1,700,000  square  miles  capable  of  being  cultivated,  and  yielding  food 
to  man.  If  these  1,700,000  square  miles  were  peopled  as  Scotland  is,  they 
W'ould  support  nearly  200,000,000  of  inhabitants ;  if  as  densely  as  the  whole 
British  isles,  above  500,000,000,  or  about  half  the  whole  present  inhabitants 
of  the  globe.  AVithout  supposing  that  so  immense  a  portion  of  the  earth  is  to 
be  permanently  retained  under  one  dominion,  or  that  Europe  is  to  be  ever 
threatened  with  subjugation  by  a  second  irruption  of  barbarians  from  that 
great  officina  gentium^  it  is  at  least  worth  while  to  contemplate  the  vast  room 
here  afforded  for  the  future  expansion  of  the  species,  and  interesting  to  en¬ 
quire  into  the  power  which,  even  at  present,  retains  the  cradles  of  so  many 
future  nations  under  its  sway  (2). 

,  From  the  chilly  and  desert  character  of  more  than  half  its  extent, 
Siberia.  and  the  melancholy  associations  connected  with  the  whole,  as  the 
scene  of  European  exile  and  suffering,  we  are  apt  to  regard  Siberia  as  a  re¬ 
gion  of  perpetual  night  and  desolation,  incapable  of  being  ever  converted 
into  the  habitation  of  happy  and  industrious  man.  But  though  this  is  doubt¬ 
less  true  of  a  large  portion  of  its  surface,  yet  there  are  districts  of  immense 
extent  in  its  southern  provinces,  watered  by  large  and  navigable  rivers,  which 
equal  a  great  part  of  Europe  in  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  and  exceed  in  the 
grandeur  and  sublimity  of  their  scenery.  Thus,  the  stupendous  rocks  which 
enclose  the  spacious  waters  of  the  lake  of  Baikal,  the  romantic  range  of  the 
Altai  mountains,  approaching  the  Alps  in  elevation  and  beauty,  are  hardly 
excelled  by  the  most  celebrated  scenery  in  Europe;  while  the  immense  plains 
which  stretch  to  the  eastward,  along  the  banks  of  the  Amour,  are  capable  of 
containing  all  the  nations  of  Christendom  in  comfort  and  affluence.  Traces 
are  not  wanting  of  a  much  more  dense  population  having  formerly  inhabited 
these  remote  regions  than  is  now  to  be  found  in  them ;  but  tlie  extreme  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  crossing  tbe  boundless  steppes  by  which  they  are  separated  from 
the  other  abodes  of  man,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  greater  part  of  their 
numerous  rivers  flowing  into  the  Frozen  Ocean,  have  hitherto  prevented  the 
human  species  from  spreading  in  any  considerable  number  into  these  vast 
reserves  of  humanity.  It  is  steam-navigation  which  is  destined  to  effect  the 
transformation.  The  river  Amour,  which  flows  from  the  mountains  of  Mon¬ 
golia  into  the  ocean  of  Japan,  by  a  course  1200  miles  in  length,  of  which  000 
are  navigable,  in  a  deep  channel,  shut  in  on  either  side  by  precipitous  rocks, 
or  shaded  by  noble  forests,  is  the  real  outlet  of  eastern  Siberia ;  and  though 
the  Chinese  are  still  masters  of  this  splendid  stream,  it  is  as  indispensable  to 
Asiatic,  as  the  Wolga  is  to  European  Russia,  and  erelong  it  must  fall  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Czar,  and  constitute  the  principal  outlet  of  his  immense 
oriental  provinces  (5). 

of  1™'"  Formidable  as  the  power  of  Russia  is,  from  the  boundless  extent 
of  its  territory,  and  the  great  and  rapidly  increasing  number  of  its 
versa!  tliirst  subjects,  it  is  still  more  so  from  the  military  spirit  and  docile  dis- 
q°ius°"'  position  by  which  they  are  distinguished.  The  prevailing  passion 
of  the  nation  is  the  love  of  conquest;  and  this  ardent  desire,  which  burns  as 
fiercely  in  them  as  democratic  ambition  does  in  the  free  states  of  AA^cstern 


(3)  Mal(e*Bruii,  ii.  489|  490.  Cotliranc’s  Tvavcis 
in  ?5iberia,  ii.  236,  260. 


(1)  Hassel’s  Tables,  1823.  Malte-Brnn,  vi.  638. 

(2)  Malle-Brun,  ii.  387,  388. 
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Europe,  is  tlie  unseen  spring  whicli  both  retains  them  submissive  under  the 
standards  of  their  chief,  and  impels  their  accumulated  force  in  ceaseless  ad¬ 
vance  over  all  the  adjoining  states.  The  energies  of  the  people,  great  as  the 
territory  they  inhabit,  are  never  wasted  in  internal  disputes;  domestic  grie¬ 
vances,  how  great  soever,  are  overlooked  in  the  thirst  for  foreign  aggrandize¬ 
ment;  in  the  conquest  of  the  world  the  people  hope  to  find  a  compensation, 
and  more  than  a  compensation,  for  all  the  evils  of  their  internal  administra¬ 
tion.  Revolutions  of  the  most  violent  kind  have  frequently  occurred  in  the 
palace,  and  the  order  of  succession,  as  in  all  eastern  dynasties,  has  been  often 
turned  aside  by  the  bloody  hand  of  the  assassin ;  but  no  republican  spirit  has 
ever  animated  any  considerable  part  of  the  population.  The  troops  who  re¬ 
turned  from  Paris  in  1813,  brought  with  them  a  strong  admiration  for  the 
institutions  of  Western  Europe;  and  a  large  part  of  the  officers  who  led  the 
victorious  armies  of  Alexander,  were  engaged  for  ten  years  afterwards  in  a 
dark  conspiracy,  which  embittered  the  last  days,  and  perhaps  shortened  the 
life  of  that  great  monarch,  and  certainly  convulsed  the  army  and  the  capital 
on  the  accession  of  his  successor.  But  the  nation  were  strangers  to  that  poli¬ 
tical  movement ;  the  private  soldiers  who  engaged  in  it  were  entirely  ignorant 
alike  of  political  riglits,  or  the  forms  by  which  they  are  to  be  exercised  (1); 
and  the  authority  of  the  Czar  is  still  obeyed  with  undiminished  oriental  ser¬ 
vility  in  every  part  of  his  vast  dominions. 

Universal  If  the  belief  in  the  ability  of  one  Englishman  to  fight  two  French- 

uus‘sYa!"tiiat  R>en  is  universally  impressed  upon  the  British  peasantry,  and  has 

it  is  one  .lay  jjQf  little  contiTbuted  to  the  many  fields  of  fame,  both  in  ancient 

to  conquer  ^  ^  . 

the  world.  and  modern  times,  where  this  result  has  really  taken  place,  it  is 
not  less  true  that  every  Russian  is  inspired  with  the  conviction,  that  his 
country  is  one  day  to  conquer  the  world,  and  that  the  universal  belief  of  this 
result  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  rapid  strides  which  Russia,  of  late  years, 
has  made  towards  its  realization.  The  passion  for  conquest,  the  thirst  for  ag¬ 
grandizement,  are  among  the  strongest  natural  propensities  of  the  human 
mind  :  they  need  neither  the  schoolmaster  nor  the  press  for  their  diffusion; 
they  are  felt  even  more  strongly  in  the  rudest  than  in  the  most  advanced  and 
civilized  ages;  and  have,  in  almost  every  age,  impelled  the  rvave  of  conquest 
from  the  regions  of  poverty  over  those  of  opulence.  The  north  is,  in  an  especial 
manner,  the  seal  of  this  devouring  ambition,  and  the  fountain  from  whence  it 
floods  mankind ;  for  there  are  to  be  found  at  once  the  hardihood  which  despises 
danger,  the  penury  which  pants  for  riches,  and  the  churlish  soil  which  denies 
them  but  to  the  sword  of  conquest.  The  meanest  peasant  in  Russia  is  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  belief  that  his  country  is  destined  to  subdue  the  world ;  the 
rudest  nomad  of  the  steppes  pants  for  the  period  when  a  second  Timour  is  to 
open  the  gates  of  Derbend,  and  let  loose  upon  Southern  Asia  the  long  pent 
up  forces  of  its  northern  wilds.  The  fearful  strife  of  1812,  the  important  con¬ 
quests  of  1815  and  1814,  have  added  immensely  to  this  natural  disposition; 
the  march  through  Germany,  the  capture  of  Paris,  the  overthrow  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  have  spread,  on  grounds  which  can  hardly  be  denied  to  be  just,  the 
idea  of  their  invincibility;  while  the  tales  recounted  by  the  veteran  warriors 
of  the  deeds  of  their  youth,  the  wines  of  Champagne,  the  fruits  of  Lyon,  the 
women  of  Paris  and  Italy,  have  inspired  universally  that  mingled  thirst  for 


(l)  At  the  lime  of  the  conspiracy  to  put  Constaii-  Some  of  the  soldiers  being  asked  what  was  meant 
tine  on  the  throne,  in  1825, 'which  Kicholas  only  l)y  the  “constitution,”  replied,  tliey  knew  per- 
stemmed  by  extraordinary  courage  and  presence  of  fectly  well,  It  was  the  new  carnage  in  uhich  the 
mind,  the  cry  of  the  party  in  the  army  wlio  sup-  Emperor  was  to  drive.” 
ported  him  was,  “Constantine  and  the  constitution.’* 
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national  elevation  and  individual  enjoyment,  which  constitute  the  principal 
elements  in  the  lust  of  conquest. 

Rank  do-  The  institutions  and  government  of  Russia  arc  calculated  in  an 
Eitary"em-  cxtraordinary  manner  to  foster  in  all  ranks  this  ambitious  spirit, 
and  turn  it  in  a  permanent  manner  to  the  purposes  of  national  ele- 
ror’sBift.  vation.  Though  property  is  hereditary  in  its  descent,  and  titles 
follow  the  same  destination,  rank  is  personal  only,  and  depends  entirely 
upon  military  grade  or  the  emperor’s  employment.  Thus,  a  general  of  the 
emperor’s  creation  takes  precedence  of  a  prince  or  count  by  birth;  and  the 
highest  noble,  if  he  has  not  a  commission  in  the  army,  finds  himself  without 
either  a  place  or  consideration  in  society.  This  curious  combiuation  of  the 
European  principle  of  the  hereditary  descent  of  honours,  with  the  Asiatic 
maxim  that  all  rank  is  personal  only,  and  flows  from  the  gift  or  oflice  under 
the  sovereign,  leads,  however,  to  hardly  any  of  the  embarrassments  in  prac¬ 
tice  which  might,  a  priori,  be  expected  ;  for  as  the  necessity  of  military  office 
for  personal  rank  is  every  where  known,  and,  from  the  warlike  turn  of  the 
people,  cordially  acquiesced  in,  it  is  universally  sought  after,  and  no  one 
thinks  of  aspiring  to  any  place  in  society  who  is  not  either  actually,  or  by  the 
emperor’s  gift,  in  the  imperial  army.  The  necessity  of  this  real  or  fictitious 
military  rank  creates  a  multiplication  of  military  honours  and  designations, 
which  is  not  a  little  perplexing  to  foreigners,  and  sometimes  excites  a  smile 
even  in  the  Russians  themselves  (Ij ;  but  it  is  admirably  calculated  to  foster 
a  warlike  spirit  in  the  people,  and,  by  keeping  alive  the  feeling  that  distinc¬ 
tion  is  to  be  won  only  by  military  honours,  to  coin  for  the  nation  the  reality 
of  military  success  (2). 

Military  spi-  In  consequence  of  this  universality  of  the  military  spirit,  and  all- 
imp'riliT  prevailing  sway  of  military  ambition,  the  whole  energies  of  the 
palace.  nation  are,  to  an  extent  which  appears  almost  incredible  to  one  of 
the  democratic  states  of  Western  Europe,  absorbed  in  the  profession  of  arms. 
From  the  emperor’s  son  to  the  peasant’s  child,  the  career  of  ambition  lies  in 
the  same  channel;  the  same  objects  of  desire  inflame  and  animate  the  heart. 
In  the  first  years  of  infancy,  the  mind  of  the  young  Caesarowitch  is  warmed 
by  the  recital  of  the  exploits  of  his  father’s  warriors  ;  the  long  series  of  Rus¬ 
sian  victories  is  ever  present  to  his  mind;  his  earliest  feeling  of  exultation, 
his  proudest  day  in  life,  is  when  he  is  first  arrayed  in  the  mimic  garb  of  the 
invincible  grenadiers,  who  have  carried  the  Muscovite  standards  in  triumph 
to  Paris,  Erivan,  and  Adrianople  (o).  He  grows  up  under  the  influence  of  the 


(1)  “  There  is  another  distinction  in  Russia,  the 
frequency  of  which  puzzled  us  not  a  little — that  of 
General.  We  bad  heard  several  pef»ple,  distinguish¬ 
ed  neither  by  warlike  looks  nor  dress,  spoken  of  as 
generals;  some  of  whom  were  treated  by  llie  young 
officers  with  very  little  deference.  One  proved  to  be 
the  director  of  a  theatre,  who  held  the  office  by  gift 
of  the  emperor,  as  many  do  who  have  never  been 
in  the  army.  It  is  lavished  in  a  way  which  imikcs 
it  perfectly  worthless.  We  heard  of  an  apothecary 
who  is  a  general,  and  the  empress's  accouclieur  may 
be  lieutenant-colonel.  A  penniless  lieutenant,  wilh 
his  epaulettes  on  hi.s  shoulders,  will  get  horses 
instantly  in  travelling,  when  a  merchant,  who  has 
thousands,  must  wait  for  hours,  .so  universal  is  the 
respect  paid  to  militax’y  rank." — Bremwer’s  Russia, 
i.  210,  211.  These  are  trifles;  but  they  are  straws 
which  show  how  the  wind  sets;  and  Europe  w'ill 
find  it  a  pretty  stiff  north-east  wind  whicli  has  set 
in  from  the  plains  of  Muscovy. 

(2)  Brenincr’s  Russia,  i  2J-0,  212. 

(3)  “  Jn  the  interior  of  the  salle  blanche  of  the 


imperial  palace  at  St  Petersburg,  on  each  side  of  the 
door,  were  placed  two  of  the  hnesl  grenadiers  of  the 
regiment,  measuring  at  least  six  feet  two  or  three 
inches.  When  we  had  passed  these  in  the  outer- 
hall,  to  our  amazement  we  beheld  the  two  little 
grand-dukes  slauding  as  sentinels,  and  dressed  wilh 
minute  exactness  as  privates  of  the  regiment,  with 
their  knapsacks,  greatcoats,  and  haversacks,  all  in 
inarching  order.  To  the  inexpressible  amusement 
of  every  body,  the  emperor  himself  then  put  the 
Utile  princes  through  the  manual  and  platoon 
exercises,  which  they  both  did  incomparably.  The 
universal  delight,  from  the  oldest  general  to  the 
lowest  subaltern  of  the  guards,  was  something  I 
cannot  describe." — Londonderry’s  Tour  to  Russia, 
i.  248.  The  autlior  has  the  satisfac  tion  of  giving  an 
entire  confirmation  to  this  statement,  if  any  were 
wanting,  from  the  evidence  of  his  liighly  respected 
friend,  Genera!  Tcheffkine,  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Emperor  Pi  iciiolas,  and  chief  of  the  mining  engineers 
of  Russia,  who  has  frecpienlly  seen  the  little  grnnd- 
dukes  on  mimic  duty  on  these  interesting  occasions. 
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same  feelings;  the  troops  salute  him,  not  with  the  title  of  emperor,  but  “fa¬ 
ther;”  and  his  familiar  and  uniform  appellation  to  them  is,  not  soldiers,  but 
“  children  (1).”  The  empire,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Muscovite  peasant,  is  a 
vast  family,  of  which  the  Czar  is  the  head;  the  chief  interest  of  all  its  mem¬ 
bers  is  to  enlarge  the  possessions  and  extend  the  glory  of  the  domestic  circle; 
and  their  first  duty,  to  obey  the  imperial  commands,  and  sacrifice  themselves 
or  their  children,  when  required,  to  the  imperial  will  (2). 

Its  general  When  such  is  the  tone  of  mind  which  pervades  the  palace  and  the 
through"  peasantry,  it  may  be  readily  believed,  that  the  spirit  of  all  the  in- 
the  Empire,  termcdiato  classes,  and,  in  effect,  of  the  whole  empire,  is  essentially 
military,  and  that  their  energies  are  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  warlike 
pursuits.  In  truth,  this  object  entirely  occupies  their  thoughts,  and  every 
thing  else  is  comparatively  neglected.  Commerce,  though  flourishing  (5),  is 
held  in  little  estimation,  and  is  for  the  most  part  engrossed  by  the  merchants 
of  the  English  factory.  Agriculture,  though  not  less  than  in  the  American 
states  the  main  source  of  the  national  strength,  is  left  to  the  boors,  who  pro¬ 
secute  it  as  their  fathers  did  before  them;  and,  in  consequence,  make  little 
advance  in  improved  methods  of  cultivation.  Judicial  or  other  civil  employ¬ 
ments,  save  diplomacy,  are  held  in  utter  contempt  (4)  :  the  whole  youth  of 
the  empire  who  aspire  to  any  station  in  society,  are  bred  for  the  army.  One 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  young  men,  the  flower  of  the  empire,  com¬ 
prising  ten  thousand  officers,  among  whom  are  found  almost  all  its  talent 
and  energy,  are  constantly  at  the  public  seminaries  (5),  where  military  educa¬ 
tion  is  taught  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  the  whole  knowledge  communi¬ 
cated  is  of  a  kind  to  be  available  in  warlike  pursuits.  Europe  has  much  need 
to  consider  well  how  the  pressure  of  sixty  millions  of  men,  doubling  every 
half  century,  directed  by  the  whole  talent  of  the  nation,  educated  at  such 
seminaries,  is  to  be  averted;  and  those  who  believe  that  a  pacific  era  is 
arising — that  commercial  interests  are  to  rule  the  world,  and  one  great  deluge 
of  democracy  to  overwhelm  all  other  institutions,  would  do  well  to  contem- 


(l)  ‘f  The  troops  do  not  salute,  but,  as  every  divi¬ 
sion  passes,  the  emperor  hails  them  wilh  the  accus¬ 
tomed  cheer  of  ‘How  are  you,  mj'  children?'  To 
which  they  reply,  in  enthusiastic  roar,  ‘  \Vc  thank 
"yoMy  father.*  The  corps  having  defiled,  ihe  emperor 
again  touches  Iiis  Imt  to  all  the  officers,  saying, 
‘Adieu,  messieurs;’  and  then,  walking  from  the 
regiment,  he  exclaims,  ‘  I  am  satisfied  wilh  your 
zeal  and  conduct,  my  children.’  ‘  Wc'll  do  better 
next  time,’  is  then  the  cry  from  the  battalions ;  and, 
in  the  midst  of  this  shout,  his  imperial  majesty, 

(3)  Exports  of  Russia, . 

Imports, . 

— Lond.  ii.  145. 


accompanied  by  the  little  Cajsarowitch,  mounts  his 
little  open  phaston,  and  drives  off.” — London¬ 
derry’s  Travels  in  Russia,  i.  244.  The  fir.st  time 
that  the  author  heard  these  striking  expressions 
used  by  the  Czar  and  his  troops  was  at  Paris  in  May 
l8l4.  w'hen  Alexander  reviewed  his  guards  on  the 
road  from  the  barrier  of  Nculllj-  to  St. -Cloud.  Me 
will  never  forget  the  ini2)ression  which  these  words, 
repeated  by  thirty  thousand  voices,  in  accents  of 
rapturous  enthusiasm,  produced  on  liis  mind. 

(2)  Lond.  i.  198,  208.  Brem.  i.  360,  36l. 

i835.  i836. 

.  107,033,563  129.601,862  rubles, 

.  165,686,702  180,913,929  do. 


(4)  “  Nothing  astonishes  the  Russian  or  Polish 
noblemen  so  much  as  seeing  the  estimation  in  which 
the  civil  professions,  and  esi^ecially  the  bar,  are 
held  in  Great  Britain.  The  judicial  jirofession,  and 
the  whole  class  of  legal  iJractitioners,  are  every 
where  despised  and  wretchedly  paid  ;  and,  as  a  na¬ 
tural  consequence,  the  taking  of  bribes  is  all  but 
universal.  ”  — BuEiiNER,  i.  344,  350.— A  young 

(5)  “  Military  pupils  at  military  schools  under  G. 

Pupils  at  Navy-Board  schools, . 

Pupils  at  schools  under  Minister  at  ^Var, 


Polish  nobleman  once  energetically  expressed  to  tlic 
author  how  much  he  had  been  “  effrayc,”  when  he 
heard  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  an  avocat ;  and  if  these 
pages  should  fall  under  the  eye  of  any  similar 
military  youth,  he  will  probably  be  not  less  horrified 
at  finding  the  author  has  been  bred  to  the  profession 
of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes. 

i836. 

Duke  Michael, .  8,733 

.  2,224 

. .  169,024 


— Krusensterw,  79  j  and  Lond.  ii.  158. 


179,981 
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plate  the  spirit  and  institutions  of  this  state,  which  now  possesses  an  eighth 
part  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  (1). 
oniccora"'^  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  warlike  spirit,  and  of  the  military 
lions  toaii  institutions  in  the  empire,  military  honours,  badges,  and  other  in- 
dvTund"  signia,  are  universal,  and  distributed,  both  to  civil  and  military 
pioymen™  servants,  with  a  profusion  which,  to  an  Englishman,  appears  in¬ 
judicious,  and  materially  lessens  their  real  value  as  a  badge  of  merit.  In  the 
midst  of  these  numerous  decorations,  however,  there  is  one  which  none  can 
wear  but  those  who  really  earned  it,  which  cannot  by  its  nature  be  prostituted 
to  unworthy  objects,  and  of  which  the  emperor  is  more  proud  than  of  the 
English  order  of  the  Garter — the  medal  given  to  all  the  soldiers  who  had 
served  in  the  campaign  of  18)2.  With  this  exception,  however,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  numerous  attempts  to  create  distinctions  by  classes  in  the 
orders,  they  appear,  at  least  to  an  English  eye,  exceedingly  common;  and 
Talleyrand  expressed  this  feeling  with  his  usual  felicity,  when,  on  seeing,  at 
a  Russian  party,  the  English  ambassador  enter  the  room  in  a  plain  blue  coat, 
amidst  the  galaxy  of  stars  with  which  he  w’as  surrounded,  he  exclaimed — 
“  Ma  foi !  il  est  bien  distingue  (2) !  ” 

forcTof  military  strength  of  the  empire  is  proportioned  to  its  vast 

Russia.  physical  resources,  and  the  strong  warlike  disposition  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  its  inhabitants.  It  consists  at  present,  (1840,)  according  to  the  in¬ 
formation  of  Marshal  Marmont  and  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  who  had 
access  to  the  best  sources  of  information,  of  six  corps,  or  separate  armies  of 
the  line,  comprising  seventy-two  regiments  of  infantry,  twenty-four  of  light 
cavalry,  ninety  batteries  of  foot,  and  twelve  of  horse  artillery.  Each  regiment 
of  infantry  consists  of  seven  battalions  of  a  thousand  men  each ;  of  which  six 
are  always  on  active  service,  and  the  seventh  at  the  depot  in  the  interior;  so 
that  the  infantry  of  the  line  musters,  at  least  on  paper,  above  five  hundred 
thousand  men.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  twelve  regiments  of  infantry  and 
twelve  of  cavalry,  twelve  batteries  of  foot,  and  four  of  horse  artillery,  in  the 
Guards;  twelve  regiments  of  grenadiers  on  foot,  four  on  horseback,  and 
seventeen  grenadier  batteries.  There  are  also  twenty-four  regiments  of  heavy 
reserve  cavalry,  and  twelve  batteries  of  reserve  horse  artillery ;  and  the  corps 
of  the  Caucasus,  of  Orenburg,  of  Siberia,  Finland,  and  the  interior,  which 
number  among  them  no  less  than  a  hundred  battalions  of  a  thousand  men 
each,  forty  regiments  of  horse,  and  thirty -six  batteries  of  artillery.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  forces,  the  emperor  has  at  his  disposal  one  hundred  aud  forty- 
six  regiments  of  Cossacks,  each  eight  hundred  strong,  and  of  which  fifty-six 
come  from  the  steppes  of  the  Don,  and  are  superior  to  any  troops  in  the 
world  for  the  service  of  light  cavalry.  If  these  immense  bodies  of  men  were 
complete,  they  would  number  above  850,000  infantry,  and  250,000  horse. 
But  the  ranks  are  far  from  being  complete :  innumerable  officers  in  every 
grade  have  an  interest  in  representing  the  effective  force  as  greater  than  it 
really  is,  as  they  draw  pay.  and  rations  for  the  whole,  and  appropriate  the 
allowances  of  the  men  of  straw  to  themselves ;  and  in  no  service  in  the  world 
is  the  difference  so  considerable  between  the  muster-rolls  of  an  army  on 
paper,  and  the  real  number  of  sabres  and  bayonets  it  can  bring  into  the  lield. 
Still,  after  making  every  allowance  for  these  well-known  deficiencies,  it  is 
not  going  too  far  to  assert,  that  Russia,  without  weakening  her  establishments 
in  the  fortresses  and  the  interior,  can  produce  400,000  infantry,  100,000 

(l)  Krusenstern’s  Instruction  Publique  cn  Russic,  (2)  Slade,  Russia  in  1838,  174. 

Warsaw,  1837.  Lond.  ii.  156,  159.  Marmont, 

Voyages. 
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horse,  and  SO, 000  artillery  men,  for  offensive  operations  beyond  her 
frontier,  though  it  would  require  more  than  one  year  to  bring  even  the  half 
of  this  immense  force  to  bear  on  any  point  in  Europe  or  Asia  (1). 
ofe  Tlic  total  revcnucs  of  the  empire  at  this  moment  do  not  exceed 

audsma’ii  ’  L.l-f,000,000,  (140,000,000  of  florins,)  and  are  derived  from  a 
Army.  capitation  tax,  to  which  alike  every  individual  m  the  empire, 
whether  serf  or  free,  is  subjected;  a  tax  on  the  capital  of  merchants;  the 
crown  domains,  which  yield  a  large  part  of  the  public  income,  and  proceed 
from  the  olrok,  or  personal  duty  paid  by  the  peasants  of  the  crown,  and  the 
rent  of  the  lands  which  they  cultivate ;  the  custom-house  duties;  the  tax  on 
the  sale  of  heritable  property,  which  is  rated  at  five  per  cent ;  the  duty  on 
spirits  ;  the  salt  monopoly  ;  and  the  produce  of  the  imperial  mines.  It  may 
appear  surprising  how  forces  so  immense  can  he  maintained  by  revenues  so 
inconsiderable ;  but  the  marvel  ceases  when  the  extremely  small  sums  which 
suffice  for  the  pay  ol  the  troops  are  taken  into  consideration.  Dr.  Johnson’s 
celebrated  saying,  “  that  eggs  are  a  penny  the  dozen  in  the  Highlands,  not 
because  eggs  are  many,  but  because  pence  are  few,”  was  never  more  strongly 
exemplified.  The  cost  of  a  foot  soldier  for  a  year  in  Russia  is  little  more  than 
a  third  of  what  it  is  in  France,  and  a  fifth  of  his  cost  in  Great  Britain  ;  in  the 
cavalry  and  artillery,  the  difference  is  still  more  striking  (2)  The  nominal 
pay  of  the  soldier — nearly  a  ruble  (or  about  8d.)  a  day — is  not  inconsider¬ 
able  ;  but  so  much  of  it  is  stopped  off  by  rations  and  other  deductions,  some 
of  which  go  to  enrich  his  officers,  that  he  has  not  half  a  farthing  per  diem  to 
spend  on  his  own  comforts — a  pittance,  small  as  it  is,  which  is  nearly  double 
of  what  is  enjoyed  in  the  sea  service.  The  Cossacks  receive  8s.  6d.  of  clear 
pay  annually,  out  of  which  they  are  obliged  to  furnish  themselves  with 
starched  neckcloths.  As  some  compensation,  however,  for  the  limited  amount 
of  his  pay,  every  Russian  soldier  becomes  free  on  entering  the  army,  and  he 
is  entitled  to  his  discharge  after  twenty  years’  service,  on  which  occasion  he 
receives  four  or  five  hundred  rubles  (L.IGor  L.20j  to  stock  a  farm  assigned  to 
him  on  the  crown  domains  (5). 

the'pcLan-  Predial  slavery,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  general  in  Russia,  with 
the  exception  of  the  crown  domains,  and  the  territories  of  the  Cos¬ 
sacks  and  Malo-  Russians  in  the  south,  where  personal  freedom  has  been  long 
established.  This  sullen  line  of  demarcation,  however,  is  much  less  strongly 
marked  there  than  in  many  other  countries,  from  the  custom  which  prevails 
of  the  master  allowing  the  serfs  who  have  a  turn  for  commerce  or  the  arts,  to 
engage  in  such  lucrative  employments,  and  realize  their  gains  for  themselves, 
upon  paying  him  a  certain  obrok,  or  capitation  tax,  annually — a  practice 
which  almost  lets  in  to  the  industrious  slave  the  blessings  of  freedom.  Even 
to  those  who  remain  at  their  pristine  occupations  of  the  axe  and  the  plough, 
the  bond  which  attaches  them  to  the  soil,  though  often  felt  as  galling  at  one 

(f)  Marmont,  Voyage.?, !.  184,  189.  Maltc-Brun,  vi.  635. 

Francs.  L.  s. 


(2)  Cost  of  a  foot  soldier  for  a  year  in  Russia .  120  or  5  0 

**  in  Austria, .  2|2  or  9  8 

“  in  Prussia, .  240  or  10  0 

**  in  France, .  340  or  14  0 

**  in  England, .  538  or  21  14 


The  magnitude  of  this  disproportion  is  not  to  be  and  good  living  in  the  working  classes  in  the  Eu- 
alone  explained  by  tlic  difference  in  the  value  of  ropean  states:  and  in  ibis  respect  the  Ilritisli 
money  in  each  of  these  stales  when  applied  to  the  soldier,  as  well  as  citizen,  stands  fur  a-head  of  all 
purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  for  between  tlie  rest. — SccMarmont,  Voyages,  i.  189,  190. 
some  of  them,  especially  France  and  Great  Britain, 

Ibis  difference  is  inconsiderable.  Much  more  is  (3)  Mnrmoiit,  Voyages,  i.  189,  190.  Cremner,  i. 
owing  to  the  difference  in  the  habits  of  enjoyment  368,  371- 
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period  of  life,  proves  a  blessing  at  another :  the  labourers  on  an  estate  con¬ 
stitute,  as  they  formerly  did  in  the  West  Indies,  the  chief  part  of  its  value  ; 
and  thus  the  proprietor  is  induced  to  take  care  of  his  slaves  by  the  same  mo¬ 
tives  which  prompt  him  to  do  so  with  his  buildings  or  cattle.  Relief  in  sick¬ 
ness,  care  of  orphans,  maintenance  of  the  maimed,  or  in  old  age,  are  impor¬ 
tant  advantages  to  the  labouring  classes  even  in  the  most  favourable  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and  with  all  the  facilities  for  rendering  themselves  independent, 
which  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  and  the  power  of  accumulating  and  pre¬ 
serving  capital  arising  from  the  interchange  of  commerce,  afford ;  in  rude 
periods,  when  these  advantages  are  unknown,  and  the  means  of  providing 
during  the  vigour  for  the  weakness  of  life  do  not  exist,  they  are  of  inestim¬ 
able  value.  The  long  want  of  such  maintenance  and  care  for  the  poor,  is  the 
true  secret  of  the  misery  of  Ireland ;  it  would  be  a  real  blessing  to  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  in  lieu  of  the  destitution  of  freedom,  to  abtain  the  protection  of  sla¬ 
very  (1).  Stripes,  insults,  and  compulsory  labour  are  no  light  evils  ;  but  they 
are  as  nothing  compared  to  the  wasting  agonies  of  famine,  the  violence  of  ill- 
directed  and  ungovernable  passions,  which  never  fail  to  seize  upon  prema¬ 
turely  emancipated  man.  The  servitude  and  forced  industry  of  the  serf  fill 
up  the  interval,  the  long  and  important  interval,  between  the  roving  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  savage,  who  lives  by  the  chase  or  the  milk  of  his  herds,  and 
the  voluntary  toil  of  the  freeman,  around  whom  artificial  wants  have  thrown 
the  unseen  but  riveting  chains  of  civilized  life.  But  for  its  existence,  this 
wide  chasm  could  never  have  been  passed ;  for  man  will  never  labour  volun¬ 
tarily  till  he  has  acquired  the  habits  and  desires  of  an  advanced  stage  in  so¬ 
ciety;  and  those  habits,  when  generally  pervading  the  community,  can  exist 
only  from  the  effect  of  previous  centuries  of  compulsory  labour  (2). 
fevyfn°^be  avmy  is  kept  up  by  a  compulsory  levy  of  so  many  per  hundred 
troops!  or  thousand,  levied  by  government  under  the  authority  of  an  im¬ 
perial  ukase.  In  general,  five  in  a  thousand  is  the  annual  quota  which  is 
required;  but  on  pressing  occasions,  two  or  three  per  hundred  are  demand¬ 
ed  ;  and  on  occasion  of  the  French  advance  to  Moscow,  ten  in  that  number 
were  voluntarily  voted  by  the  Russian  nobles.  Each  proprietor  is  obliged, 
in  addition  to  the  man,  to  furnish  his  outfit  to  government,  amounting  to 
thirty-three  rubles  (L.l.  Ss.  lOd.)  The  day  of  drawing  the  men  on  the  se¬ 
veral  estates  is  one  of  universal  mourning  and  lamentation  ;  the  conscript 
leaves  his  paternal  home,  with  scarce  a  hope  of  ever  seeing  it  again;  his  mo¬ 
ther  and  sisters  make  the  air  resound  with  their  shrieks;  chains  are  often 
necessary  to  secure  his  appearance  at  the  appointed  place  of  muster ;  and  his 
companions  in  tears  accompany  him  for  miles  on  the  road  to  his  destination. 
In  this,  however,  as  in  other  cases,  where  a  separation  from  old  habits  is  in¬ 
duced  by  irresistible  necessity,  the  human  mind  bends  to  the  force  of  circum¬ 
stances;  Avith  his  military  dress  and  the  first  use  of  arms,  the  young  soldier 
puts  off  the  recollection  of  former  days ;  a  new  career  of  ambition,  fresh  re- 

(l)  “I  have  no  liesitalioii  in  saying,  that  the  paid  for  their  labour  at  the  governtnent  prices,  a 
condition  of  llie  peasantry  in  Russia  is  far  suj)erior  sum  adequate  lo  the  purchase  of  a  pound  and  a  half 
to  tlie  same  class  in  Ireland.  I'rovisions  are  plenti-  of  meat  and  three  of  liread  daily,  in  addition  to  the 
fnl,  good,  and  cheap  ;  good  comfortable  log-houses  produce  of  the  land  allott(*d  to  the  convicts. — 
are  lo  be  seen  in  every  village;  immense  droves  of  (Jochrake’s  Travels  in  Russia  and  Siberia,  i.  79  and 
cattle  are  scattered  over  unlimited  pastures;  and  1 90.  It  would  be  a  happy  day  for  the  Irish  peasantry, 
>vhole  forests  of  fuel  may  be  had  for  a  trifle.  W  ith  the  slaves  of  tlieir  own  heedless  and  savage  passions, 
ordinary  care  and  economy  the  Russian  peasant  when  they  exchanged  places  with  the  Siberian  con* 
may  become  rich,  especi.dly  in  those  villages  victs,  subjected  to  the  less  grievous  yoke  of  punish- 
situaled  between  the  twucapitals.  InSiheria,  scarce-  ineiit  and  despotism. 

ly  ‘i^iy  full-grown  man  is  to  ])c  found  among  the  (2)  Clarke’s  Travels,  i.  90  and  170.  Cox’s  Travels, 
convicts  who  has  not  two  or  three  horses,  and  as  iii.  183,  Ilcber  in  Clarke,  i.  170.  Tooke’s  Russia 
many  cattle;  and  llicy  yield  him,  from  the  price  b.  iv.  c.  1. 
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wards,  hitherto  imlcnown  desires,  stimulate  his  mind;  he  feels  the  dimity 
of  a  freeman,  the  elevation  of  a  superior  profession,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
most  painful  moment  in  life  is  afterwards  found  to  have  been  the  nativity  of 
a  more  elevated  state  of  existence.  In  one  instance  only,  the  natural  feelings 
of  grief  at  the  separation  of  the  young  conscript  from  all  that  are  dear  to 
him,  were  overcome  by  a  still  holier  feeling.  When  the  regiments  were 
raised  in  pursuance  of  the  great  levy  which  followed  the  French  advance  to 
Moscow,  tears  were  shed  in  abundance  when  those  on  whom  the  lot  had  fallen 
look  their  departure:  but  they  were  tears  of  joy  and  exultation  upon  the 
part  of  their  relatives,  not  of  sorrow ;  and  the  only  houses  in  which  real 
grief  was  felt,  were  those  whose  sons  were  not  called  on  to  join  their  com¬ 
rades  in  the  sacred  duty  of  defending  their  country  (1). 

Miiit.-iry  Vast  as  are  the  military  resources  which  this  system  of  regular 
colonics,  conscription,  in  a  country  so  immense,  and  containing  a  popula¬ 
tion  so  rapidly  increasing,  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  Russian  emperor,  they 
form  by  no  means  the  whole  of  those  on  which  he  has  to  rely.  Whole  nations 
of  soldiers  are  contained  in  the  Muscovite  dominions,  and  are  ever  ready  to 
start  into  activity  at  a  signal  from  the  Czar.  The  military  colonies  consti¬ 
tute  an  important  and  rapidly  increasing  part  of  the  imperial  possessions, 
and  furnish  no  small  addition  to  the  warlike  strength  of  the  empire.  They 
owe  their  origin  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who,  being  struck  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  similar  establishments  on  the  frontiers  of  Transylvania  (2) 
had  long  afforded  to  the  Austrians  in  warding  off  the  incursions  of  the  Mussul¬ 
man  horse,  resolved  in  1817  to  establish  them  on  a  great  scale  in  different 
parts  of  his  dominions ;  and  the  same  system  was  extended  and  enlarged  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  the  able  general  De  Witt,  in  the  southern  provinces,  in 
1821.  Several  divisions  of  cavalry  were  colonized  in  this  manner;  and  a  float¬ 
ing  population  of  seventy  thousand  wandering  tribes  located  on  the  districts 
allotted  to  them,  to  furnish  recruits  to  the  troops.  The  holders  of  these  lands, 
which  they  receive  from  the  crown,  arc  bound,  as  the  only  payment  they 
make  for  them,  to  lodge  and  maintain  a  soldier;  and  to  labour  for  forty -four 
days  in  the  year  for  the  public  works  in  progress  in  the  country.  There  are 
already  in  the  military  colonies  twelve  thousand  men,  constantly  ready  and 
equipped,  as  a  depot  for  the  twenty  regiments  which  are  distributed  in  this 
manner ;  and  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  youth  from  whom  the  recruits  are 
furnished,  is  perpetually  kept  alive  by  the  recital  of  glories,  perils,  and  plun¬ 
der,  which  they  hear  from  the  veterans  who  are  settled  on  the  lands.  The 
military  spirit  thus  comes  to  animate  the  entire  population  :  the  esprit  de 
corps  is  felt  not  by  regiments  alone,  but  the  whole  flourishing  colony  by 
whom  they  are  surrounded.  As  the  experiment  has  met  with  entire  success, 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  extent  of  waste  land  which  may  be  appropriated 
in  the  Muscovite  dominions  to  these  purposes,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  bounds 
to  the  addition  which  may  thus  be  made  to  the  power  of  the  Czar,  by  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  superadds  to  the  military  tenure  of  the  feudal  ages  the  regular 
organization  and  powerful  control  of  modern  government  (5). 

Till-  Cos-  The  Cossacks  are  another  race  of  colonized  warriors,  who  all  hold 
Thoirtorri-  tlieh’  luods  by  military  tenure,  and  are  able,  when  occasion  re- 
to  furnish  the  whole  male  population  capable  of  bearing 
manncis,  ariHS  foi'  tlic  servicc  of  the  stale.  The  Cossacks  of  the  Don  inhabit  a 
territory  of  immense  extent :  it  spreads  over  no  less  than  57,600  square  geo- 

("l)  Bremner,  370.  Segur,  ii.  90.  Bout.  ii.  117,  Marmo>-t*s  Voyagc.s,  i,  226 — 228;  Walsh’s  Con- 
1  i  8.  stantinople,  287  ;  and  Cla  rke’s  Travels. 

(2)  See  for  llic  Austrian  frontier  military  colonies  (3)  Marmont,  Voyages,  i.  193,215. 
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graphical  miles  in  extent :  a  surface  nearly  two-thirds  of  that  of  the  whole 
British  islands,  and  incomparably  more  level  and  fertile.  Some  part  of  it  is 
as  fruitful  as  the  Ukraine,  and  it  is  all  destitute  of  hills ;  but  a  considerable 
portion,  though  covered  with  a  velvet  carpet  of  turf,  is  probably  destined  to 
remain  for  ever,  from  the  want  of  rivers  or  brooks,  inhabited  only  by  no¬ 
mad  herdsmen.  Unlike  the  peasants  of  the  greater  part  of  Russia,  the  people 
of  this  district  are  entirely  relieved  from  the  fettei’s  of  servitude.  “Free  as  a 
Cossack,”  is  a  common  proverb  through  all  the  south  of  the  Muscovite  do-' 
minions;  their  political  privileges,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  Russian  empire, 
approach  to  those  of  democratic  equality;  and  the  active  roving  habits  of  the 
race  are  strongly  exemplified  even  in  those  situations  where  they  are  fixed  in 
one  situation,  and  permanently  engaged  in  the  labours  of  agriculture.  Though 
their  industry  there  is  very  conspicuous,  the  villages  clean  and  thriving,  the 
houses  white  and  comfortable,  and  the  produce  of  their  fisheries  on  the  Don 
very  considerable  (1 ) ;  yet  the  dispositions  of  the  people  are  still  those  of  their 
Scythian  forefathers.  Horses  comprise  their  chief,  often  their  only  luxury; 
equestrian  races  or  games  their  great  delight ;  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
stallions  constitute  the  studs  of  the  great,  three  or  four  are  possessed  by  the 
poor;  boundless  pastures  furnish  to  all  the  means  of  ample  subsistence ;  and 
all  are  alike  ready,  at  the  call  of  their  beloved  hetman,  to  follow  his  fortunes 
to  the  scenes  of  European  plunder  or  glory  (2). 

Description  xiodor  a  pui’o  and  cloudless  heaven  are  spread  out  the  boundless 
.ind  ti"/’  steppes  of  the  Ukraine,  of  which  it  was  long  ago  said  that  “  the 
ci.aroctcr  of  sky  is  cver  serene,  and  storms  and  hurricanes  are  unknown.”  Or.e 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  gloomy  forest,  dark  clouds,  sterile 
lands,  and  marshes,  of  the  north  of  Russia,  can  hardly  figure  to  himself  the 
boundless  fields  waving  with  corn,  the  valleys  strewed  with  the  fresh  down 
of  blooming  vegetation,  the  meadows  whose  luxuriant  covering  conceals  from 
the  eye  the  waters  of  the  streams.  Still  less  can  the  habitations  of  the  people  in 
Great  Russia  convey  an  idea  of  the  cottages  in  the  Ukraine,  built  of  carved  trees 
covered  with  white  washed  clay,  with  smooth  polished  earthen  floors.  The  dirty 
peasant  of  Great  Russia,  with  his  long  tangled  hair,  bespeaks  the  Tartar  rule ; 
while  the  villager  of  the  north,  with  his  clear  blue  eyes  and  light  brown  hair, 
attests  the  Sclavonian  blood.  But  in  the  Ukraine,  the  serious  reflecting  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  man,  his  tall  figure,  half-shaven  head,  long  mustaches  and 
abrupt  sjjeech,  discover  the  mingled  descent  of  the  ancient  Russian  and 
savage  Asiatic.  His  dress  bears  marks  of  the  Lithuanian  and  Polish  rule  of 
four  centuries.  He  is  slow,  taciturn,  and  of  few  words;  hut  shrewd,  intel¬ 
ligent,  and  rigorous  in  the  observance  of  promises,  both  given  and  received. 
While  the  one  lives  entirely  in  the  present,  the  other  dwells  chiefly  on  the 
past.  Remind  the  Cossack  of  his  former  glories,  his  recent  historical  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  you  have  found  the  passport  to  his  heart :  his  countenance  will 
brighten,  his  eye  kindle,  you  will  hear  the  song  of  the  steppe,  and  be  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  cheerfulness  of  his  disposition  (5). 
incrrciibic  The  Origin  of  this  singular  people  accounts  in  a  considerable  de- 
orthp  Tar"  gree  for  their  peculiar  character.  Nature  and  man  have  stamped 
som'uorn  ail  impress  upon  their  minds,  which  can  never  be  effaced.  Placed 
irnmcV"  ®*i  frontiers  of  Europe  and  Asia,  they  have  always  dwelt  in  the 
times.  plains  which,  from  the  earliest  ages,  have  been  the  highway  by 


(l)  The  export  of  fish  and  caviare  from  tlie  lent  to  at  least  L. 100,000  a  year  in  this  country.— 
country  of  the  Don  Cossacks  is  no  less  than  500,000  Malte-Bruk,  vi.  402. 

rubles,  or  about  L. 25, 000  annually  ;  a  sum  criuiva-  (2)  MaUe-Brun,  vi.  402.  Brcaincr,  ii.  428, 

(3)  Polcwoy,  Hist,  of  Uussia,  ii.  317, 
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Avhich  Scythian  violence  passed  on  to  civilized  plunder.  Amidst  tombs  which, 
rising  on  either  hand  amidst  the  boundless  wastes,  marked  the  bloodstained 
passage  of  the  multitudinous  nations  whose  names,  as  Chateaubriand  has 
said,  “  are  known  only  to  God amidst  walls  raised  by  unknown  hands,  and 
cemeteries  whitening  with  the  hones  of  Russians,  Hungarians,  Lithuanians, 
and  Poles,  the  Tartar  still  discerned  the  tracks  which  led  from  his  far  distant 
steppes  to  the  seat  of  civilized  man.  Flights  of  rapacious  birds  announced 
their  approach,  and  the  mournful  omen  was  confirmed  by  the  glowing  sky 
that  reddened  as  their  torches  consumed  the  villages.  The  barbarian  hordes, 
in  their  sudden  attacks,  overpowered  the  inhabitants,  and  seized  the  fruits 
of  their  toil  before  the  warlike  proprietors  could  assemble  from  their  castles 
for  their  defence.  Prompt  in  aggression,  prompter  still  in  flight,  they  dragged 
into  captivity  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  driving  off  the  herds,  and  leaving 
behind  them  only  the  silence  of  ashes  and  the  corpses  of  the  slain.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  ceaseless  havoc,  the  population  still  sprang  up  afresh  upon 
that  beautiful  soil;  cut  up,  as  it  was,  says  a  Sclavonian  poet,  “  by  the  tramp 
of  horses,  fertilized  by  human  blood,  and  white  with  hones — where  sorrow 
grew  abundantly  (1).” 

the'cos-*^  It  was  amidst  the  misery  and  from  the  effects  of  this  constant 
thS"<j"sas  devastation,  Avhich  continued  for  several  centuries,  that  the  Cos¬ 
tco.'  sack  nation  took  its  rise.  Two  corners  of  land,  overlooked  in  the 
great  streams  of  conquest  to  the  south-west,  remained  as  places  of  refuge  for 
the  fugitives — one  beyond  the  Don,  towards  the  Sea  of  .Azolf,  and  the  other 
beyond  the  islands  of  the  Dnieper,  towards  the  Black  Sea — and  these  were 
the  cradle  of  this  singular  people,  as  the  Lagunae  of  the  Po  were,  from  a  si¬ 
milar  cause  and  at  the  same  period,  of  the  Venetian  Republic.  About  sixty 
miles  below  Kiow,  the  Dnieper  forms  a  variety  of  islands,  upwards  of  seventy 
in  number.  The  banks  of  the  river,  here  fringed  with  wood,  there  steep  or 
marshy — the  deep  caverns  in  the  rocky  islands,  concealed  by  spreading  trees 
or  tangled  thorn  bushes,  offered  a  favourable  place  of  refuge,  when  the  open 
country  was  overrun  by  the  barbarians.  At  the  epoch  of  the  first  general 
invasion  of  the  Tartars,  and  again  during  the  Lithuanian  wars,  many  persons 
found  shelter  here;  and  their  number  was  subsequently  increased  by  the 
arrival  of  adventurers,  guided  by  necessity  or  the  love  of  change;  by  deser¬ 
ters  from  the  Lithuanian,  Polish,  Hungarian,  and  Walachian  ranks;  by  fugi¬ 
tives  from  Tartar  bondage  ;  or  by  serfs  escaping  from  the  oppression  of  their 
lords.  The  motley  crew  was  at  first  held  together,  and  prevented  from  over¬ 
stepping  its  limits,  by  a  rule  enforcing,  during  the  common  calamity,  celibacy, 
fishing,  and  hard  labour.  Gradually,  as  the  danger  rolled  away,  these  restric¬ 
tions  w  ere  forgotten,  and  they  ventured  upon  secret  excursions  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  plains,  which,  by  degrees,  extended  dowm  the  Dnieper  and  along  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  very  walls  of  Constantinople.  In  more  peaceable 
times,  they  spread  over  the  adjoining  plains,  fed  vast  flocks  on  the  steppes, 
and  cultivated  the  earth;  and  then,  in  huts  built  of  clay,  they  led  a  rude  life, 
mindful  only  of  the  subsistence  of  the  moment.  But  they  retained  the  charac¬ 
ter  imprinted  on  them  by  their  origin,  their  necessities,  and  their  situation  : 
fishingintheDon  and  the  Dnieper  ever  remained,  and  still  continues,  afavourite 
occupation  of  the  people,  and  a  principal  source  of  their  w  ealth  ;  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  flight  to  existence  w'as  constantly  felt;  and  the  nation,  true  toils  origin, 
still  looked  for  its  riches  in  prosperity,  its  refuge  in  adversity,  to  the  swiftness 
of  its  steeds.  “  Let  the  flame  of  invasion,”  said  they,  “■  consume  our  huts :  in 


(1)  Gaorowski,  Insurrection  of  Poland  in  l830-31j  IT,  48. 
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a  week  we  shall  plant  new  hedges,  fill  up  our  ditches  with  earth,  cover  our 
thorns  with  reeds— soon  others  shall  arise.  Sooner  shall  the  foe  be  wearied 
with  destruction  than  we  with  restoration.”  Independence,  amidst  a  world 
of  serfs,  gave  charms  to  this  precarious  existence ;  freedoms  sweetened  the 
toils  and  lightened  the  dangers  of  these  unfettered  rovers.  Their  own  industry, 
the  spoils  of  others,  brought  them  plenty  :  mounted  on  swift  chargers,  free  as 
the  wind  of  the  steppes,  they  enjoyed  their  liberty ;  and  generations  grew  up 
amidst  the  clashing  of  swords  and  the  song  of  battle.  Singing  the  airs  of  his 
native  wilds,  the  Cossack  of  former  days  left  his  home  on  a  cruise  to  Azoff, 
Sinope,  or  Constantinople ;  a  beautiful  captive  often  became  bis  wife,  tbe 
richest  stuffs  his  attire,  his  enemies’  best  weapons  bis  arms.  He  returned 
home  with  his  trophies,  distributed  bis  spoils,  and  took  no  charge  of  the 
morrow ;  but  tbe  trophies  of  his  prowess  were  religiously  preserved ;  his 
children  played  with  his  sword,  or  arrayed  themselves  in  tbe  panoply  of  his 
enemies.  These  habits  still  continue,  though  the  objects  and  scene  of  his  war¬ 
fare  are  changed ;  and  the  Cossack  youth  point  to  Ihe  cuirasses  of  the  French 
horsemen,  or  the  standards  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  preserved  in  their 
churches ;  and  honour  these  prizes  of  recent  valour,  as  their  ancestors  did 
the  trophies  of  Trebizond  or  the  spoils  of  Constantinople  (1). 

Inllurnce  of  Nearly  the  whole  Cossacks  of  the  Don  capable  of  bearing  arms,  at- 
tended  the  standard  of  Platoff  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow, 
on‘the‘c"oT-  indefatigable  activity  as  light  horse,  mainly  contri- 

sacks.  buted  to  the  astonishing  results  of  tbe  campaign ;  and  nothing  now 
arrests  so  certainly  the  volatile  youth  of  the  plains  of  the  Don  as  the  recital, 
by  the  old  warriors,  of  their  exploits  on  the  fields  of  Germany  and  France,  the 
marvels  of  Paris,  the  wines  and  the  women  of  the  south.  The  shining  ar¬ 
mour  of  the  cuirassiers  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  the  trophies  of  the  hard-fought 
field  of  Eylau  (2) ;  the  eagles  and  standards  which  were  won  amidst  the  can¬ 
nonade  of  Leipsic,  hang,  the  objects  of  universal  veneration,  in  the  church  of 
Tcherkask,  the  principal  town  of  their  country ;  and  though  their  institu¬ 
tions  are  so  free  as  almost  to  rival  the  ruinous  democracy  of  Poland,  the  tur¬ 
bulence  of  pastoral  republicanism  is  gradually  yielding  to  the  seductions  and 
the  address  of  the  Imperial  court,  and  on  all  important  occasions  it  is  elfec- 
tually  drowned  in  the  indelible  passion  for  warfare  and  plunder  (3). 

Thoir  ap-  Above  a  hundred  thousand  Cossacks,  distributed  in  one  hundred 
Mdm"de  sixty-four  regiments,  are  now  to  be  found  in  tbe  Muscovite 

of  lighting,  armies;  their  physical  force,  and  the  vast  influence  which  they 
exerted  in  the  later  years  of  the  war,  render  them  an  object  of  serious  im¬ 
portance  and  interest  to  all  the  European  states.  The  word  “  Cossack  ”  means 
a  volunteer  or  free  partizan  (4) ;  their  whole  service  is  voluntary;  one  of 
their  most  highly  valued  privileges  is,  that  they  cannot  be  chained,  when 
enrolled  and  on  the  march  to  the  military  stations,  as  the  other  conscripts 
of  Russia  are,  when  they  prove  refractory.  They  hold  their  lands  by  military 
tenure;  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  every  individual  is  obliged  to  serve  four 
years  in  the  Russian  armies,  and  this  they  do  in  time  of  peace  for  a  mere  no¬ 
minal  pay.  This  service  is  to  them  rather  an  amusement  and  delight  than  a 
duty.  Trained  from  early  childhood  to  the  use  of  the  lance  and  sword  ;  fami¬ 
liarized  to  the  management  of  the  small  but  active  horse,  Avhich  can  undergo 
almost  any  fatigue,  and  seldom  falls  even  in  the  roughest  country,  the  young 
Cossack  joyfully  mounts  the  playfellow  and  companion  of  his  infancy,  and 


(1)  Gnorowski,  Poland,!.  74»  75. 

(2)  AntCt  vi.  37- 


(3)  RlnltP-Brun,  vi.  402,  408-  Bremncr,  ii.  425, 
436.  Clarke’s  Travels,  i.  283,  296. 

(4)  Karamsin,  vi,  476. 
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wends  his  way,  exulting,  to  the  unknown  but  oft  imagined  scenes  of  distant 
plunder.  At  home  he  is  kind,  gentle,  and  domestic  in  his  habits ;  but  when 
called  to  foreign  Avarfare,  he  assumes  at  once  the  ferocious  habits  of  his  Scy¬ 
thian  ancestors.  Pillage  is  their  principal  object,  and  the  whole  produce  of 
their  marauding  Avhich  will  admit  of  being  carried,  is  stowed  away  between 
the  saddle  and  the  girths ;  so  that,  after  a  long  campaign,  they  sit  fully  a  foot 
above  the  backs  of  their  horses.  They  seldom,  in  former  Avars,  gave  quarter  ; 
but  in  the  campaign  of  1812,  and  the  subsequent  years,  Alexander  promised 
them  a  ducat  for  every  French  prisoner  they  brought  in,  Avhich  soon  pro¬ 
duced  a  plentiful  harvest  of  captives  (1). 

Their  mode  Like  Ollier  Asiatic  horsemen,  to  Avhom  they  belong  by  descent,  if 

andhabl’t!’  bictli,  thc  CossBcks  do  not  attack  in  a  close  body  like  the 

in  war.  Eui'opean  cavaliers,  but  in  a  swarm,  or  loose  charge,  where  each 
man  selects  his  individual  antagonist;  and,  Avith  a  loud  hourra,  they  bear 
furiously  doAvn  upon  their  opponents.  In  the  course  of  the  war  in  Germany, 
hoAvever,  in  1815,  they  came  to  act  in  a  more  regular  and  systematic  manner; 
and  both  then,  and  in  the  campaign  in  the  following  spring  in  France  fre¬ 
quently  and  successfully  charged  squares,  and  performed  all  the  duties  of 
regular  cavalry.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  the  service  of  light  troops  that  the  Cos¬ 
sacks  are  seen  to  advantage,  and  then  their  services  are  invaluable.  Never 
had  an  army  such  eyes  as  they  furnish ;  none  ever  possessed  a  host  capable 
of  drawing  such  a  screen  before  the  observation  of  the  enemy.  Mounted  on 
their  hardy  little  horses,  they  have  frequently  been  knoAvn  to  march  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  tAventy-four  hours,  loaded  Avith  arms  and  plunder;  and  in 
their  heaviest  marching  order,  they  plunge  into  rivers,  thread  morasses, 
explore  thickets,  and  cross  the  most  fearful  deserts,  AN’hether  parched  by  the 
heals  of  summer  or  charged  Avith  the  snows  of  Avinter.  No  army  Avith  the 
Cossacks  in  its  front  need  fear  a  surprise  ;  none  Avith  them  heading  the  pur¬ 
suit  can  be  secure  against  it.  Their  velocity,  activity,  and  courage,  render 
them  peculiarly  dangerous  to  a  retreating,  often  fatal  to  a  flying  enemy. 
When  the  rearguard  halts,  and  a  respectable  force  collects  to  oppose  their 
incursions,  they  never  hazard  an  attack,  but  fly  Avilhout  hesitation,  like  the 
Parthians  of  old,  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity  ofreneAving  the  pursuit 
occurs ;  and  Avhen  the  enemy  again  retires,  they  press  upon  his  retreating 
columns,  inundate  the  country  on  all  sides  of  his  line  of  march,  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  seen  a  hundred  miles  in  advance  of  the  pursuing  force  (2). 

Naval  force  The  uaA'al  force  of  Paissia,  though  far  from  being  inconsiderable, 

or  Rossia.  aijj  ajj  object  of  well-founded  and  serious  alarm  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  is  not  the  direction  Avhicii  the  national  spirit  naturally  takes,  nor  in 
Avhich  durable  danger  to  other  slates  is  probably  to  be  apprehended.  At  pre¬ 
sent,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  has  thirty  ships  of  the  line  and  twenty-two  strong 
frigates  at  Cronsladt;  besides  sixteen  of  the  line  and  twelve  frigates  in  the 
Black  Sea.  It  has  been  maintained  nearly  at  that  level  for  tiie  last  thirty 
years;  and  Avliat  renders  it  peculiarly  formidable  to  England  is,  that  this 
large  force  is  not  distracted  by  the  defence  of  any  colonies  or  distant  posses¬ 
sions;  that  it  is  kept  constantly  on  the  Avar  establishment,  and  Avith  stores 
and  provisions  on  board  ready  for  immediate  operations ;  that  the  Baltic  fleet 
in  summer  manoeuvres  for  some  months  Avilh  thirty  thousand  men  on  board; 
that,  though  extremely  deficient  in  nautical  skill,  the  Russian  sailors  are 
admirably  trained  to  the  practice  of  gunnery,  and  stand  Avith  devoted  resc- 

(1)  Personal  Obscrvalinu.  ScoU’s  Najiolcon,  v.  3G4.  Sir  R.  AA'ilson’s  Camp,  of  1807. '27,  28.  lirem. 

363.  Bremncr,  ii.  432,  440.  ii.  437,  446. 

(2)  Personal  Observation.  Scott’s  Napoleon,  v. 
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lution  to  their  pieces  alike  in  naval  as  military  war  (1) ;  and  that,  under  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  bastions  of  Cronstadt,  and  the  castles  of  the  Dardanelles,  they 
possess  alike  in  the  north  and  the  south,  impregnable  places  of  refuge  (2j. 
General  dis-  Still,  though  the  danger  to  England  is  doubtless  great  while  such 
ofth"n“°ron  a  lies  within  a  fortnight’s  sail  of  London,  Avith  hardly  any 
to  the  Kovy.  pggt  gt  tlic  disposal  of  the  British  government  to  protect  the 
English  shores  (3),  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  from  the  naval  poAver  of  Russia 
that  the  liberties  of  Europe  are  permanently  to  be  endangered.  The  spirit  of 
-  the  nation  is  essentially  military  :  territorial  conquest,  not  commercial  exten¬ 
sion  or  distant  colonization,  is  her  destined  path  :  the  despotic  nature  of  the 
government,  the  closing  of  the  Baltic  by  ice  during  half  the  year,  and  of  the 
Euxine  by  the  gates  of  the  Dardanelles  during  the  whole,  are  alike  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  naval  greatness.  If  England  were  animated  with  her  ancient  na¬ 
tional  spirit,  and  her  government  were  of  sufBcient  strength  to  direct  a  part 
of  her  vast  maritime  resources  into  the  public  service,  she  might  behold  with 
contempt  the  plaything  of  the  Czar  performing  its  mimic  evolutions  on  the 
Baltic.  In  the  words  of  Demosthenes  to  the  Athenian  people,  to  whose  si¬ 
tuation  in  regard  to  Philip,  that  of  Britain  to  Russia  in  these  times  bears  a 
striking,  even  a  fearful  resemblance — “  It  is  your  weakness  which  is  his 
strength ;  and  he  owes  his  present  increase  of  poAver  infinitely  more  to  your 
indolence  than  to  his  own  exertions  (4).” 

AVant  of  There  is  one  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  Russian  empire,  which. 
Empire, pcoplc  of  thc  Bcitish  isles,  is  a  subject  of  particular  interest 
.and  its  im-  g^id  importance.  Rich  as  her  territories  are  in  agricultural  pro- 

poitant  1.^1  .  .  1*1  i-ii^ 

effects.  ductions,  there  is  one  mineral,  without  which  she  can  never  attain 
to  manufacturing  greatness,  which  is  almost  altogether  wanting.  Coal  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  to  the  AA'est  of  the  Ural  mountains ;  at  least,  where  it  is 
discovered,  it  exists  in  such  inconsiderable  strata  as  to  be  not  worth  working. 
The  lid  of  the  box  in  which  this  valuable  mineral  is  found  in  the  British 
islands  is  there ;  the  bottom  of  red  sandstone  is  there  also  :  but  the  interme¬ 
diate  seams  of  coal  and  ironstone  are  very  rarely  found  (Sj.  The  latter  occurs 
indeed  in  some  places ;  and  at  Toula,  extensive  ironworks  exist  for  the  in¬ 
ternal  supply  of  the  empire ;  but  without  coal  she  can  never  compete,  in  the 
supply  of  great  manufactories  with  those  of  countries  where  fuel  is  supplied 
from  the  spontaneous  bounty  of  nature  in  the  mineral  regions  of  the  earth. 
Thus  the  destinies  of  England  and  Russia  are  as  clearly  traced  out  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  in  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  tAvo  countries,  as  they  are 
in  the  moral  character  and  disposition  of  their  respective  inhabitants. 

They  are  obviously  intended  for  greatness  in  different  lines;  they  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  groAV  with  each  other’s  growth,  and  strengthen  with  their  strength. 
The  world  is  large  enough  for  both  ;  and  each  will  discharge  its  duty,  and 
perform  its  mission  best,  by  avoiding  interference  Avith  the  path  of  the  otlier. 
Destitute  of  coal,  and  scantily  supplied  with  ironstone — with  its  principal 
harbours  blocked  up  half  the  year  %  ice,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  popu¬ 
lation  far  removed  from  the  ocean  in  the  midst  of  vast  agricultural  or  pasto¬ 
ral  plains — the  people  of  Russia  are  as  manifestly  disqualified  from  attaining 

(1)  Lay  yourself  alongside  a  Frenchman ;  but  (4)  Detnost.  Phil,  2tl.  Cremner’s  Russia,  i.  375, 

outmanoeuvre  a  Russian,” — .Nelson,  376. 

(2)  Brom.i.  375,  376-  (5)  This  important  fact  I  had  from  my  highly 

(3)  “  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  Great  Britain  is  valued  friend  Mr.  Rlurchison,  President  of  the 
utterly  unprotected.  She  has  ihvee  ships  of  thc  line,  Geological  Society  of  London,  wUo.se  recent  travels 

f/tree  afloat,  to  protect  llie  shores  of  in  Russia  liave  elicilcd  so  much  valuable  inform- 

Fngland.” — Speech  of  Siu  Ch.crlrs  Adam,  Lord  of  atlon  in  regard  to  the  mineral  riches  of  that  empire, 
the  .Idmiralty,  House  of  Commons,  March  8,  l83D. 

Pari,  Debates, 
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commercial  or  manufacturing  greatness,  as  they  are  calculated  by  their  vast 
numbers,  enduring  valour,  and  submissive  obedience  to  their  chief,  to  attain 
the  summit  of  military  greatness.  Abounding  vith  coal,  richly  endowed 
with  ironstone — encircled  by  the  storms  of  the  German  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  placed  midway  between  European  civilization  and  American  increase 
— Great  Britain  is  as  clearly  marked  out  by  nature  to  be  the  workshop  of  the 
world,  as  she  is  evidently  fitted,  by  the  industrious  habits,  active  character, 
and  independent  spirit  of  her  inhabitants,  to  perform  the  great  work  of  ma¬ 
ritime  colonization  throughout  the  globe. 

Venality  of  JusUce  is  vcnal  throughout  the  whole  Muscovite,  as  all  oriental 
theiiLs^an  dominious.  The  judges  are  numerous,  and  abundant  means  of 
dominions,  appeal,  ostensibly  calculated  to  check  injustice,  are  provided ;  but 
the  one  thing  needful  is  every  where  wanting — a  conscientious  spirit,  strict 
discharge  of  duty  on  the  bench,  and  public  respect  for  their  functions.  This 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  military  spirit  of  the  people,  and  the  almost 
exclusive  direction  of  the  national  resources  to  warlike  preparations.  The 
salaries  of  the  judges  of  all  grades  are  so  miserably  small,  that  they  are  driven 
almost  by  necessity  to  eke  them  out  by  presents  from  the  suitors;  and  so  low 
is  the  judicial  office  held  in  common  estimation,  that  this  is  considered  at 
once  natural  and  unavoidable  in  such  functionaries.  Nothing  surprises  the 
Russians  so  much  as  to  find  that  it  does  not  equally  stain  the  English  ermine. 
An  equal  and  impartial  administration  of  justice,  is  the  appropriate  and  pe¬ 
culiar  blessing  of  a  free  government;  it  can  neither  exist  in  a  despotic  mo¬ 
narchy  nor  a  democratic  republic  (Ij;  for,  in  the  first  case,  there  is  nothing 
to  counterbalance  the  frowns  of  the  sovereign;  in  the  second,  to  withstand 
the  passions  of  the  people. 

Grrat  But,  for  the  same  reason,  the  Russian  monarchy  is,  in  the  gene- 
ral  case,  greatly  superior  to  the  British  in  external  negotiation; 
diplomacy,  guj]  {{jg  diplomacy  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  James’s  or  the  Tuileries  has 
seldom  proved  a  match  for  that  of  St. -Petersburg.  This  is  the  obvious  result 
alike  of  the  independence  of  the  government  of  popular  control,  the  strong 
ambitious  spirit  by  which  the  nation  is  animated,  and  the  concentration  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  civil  talent  in  this  one  department.  No  seats  in  par¬ 
liament  are  there  to  be  won,  no  votes  in  the  peers  secured  by  promoting 
titled  frivolity  or  influential  imbecility  over  the  head  of  unconnected  talent 
or  diplomatic  address.  The  cabinet  feels  that  territorial  aggrandizement  is  the 
principal  bulwark  of  the  throne,  and  that  a  reign  which  steps  from  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  acquisition,  is  never  likely  to  feel  the  want  of  popularity;  while  the 
nobles,  aware  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  abilities  to  secure  these  advantages, 
overlook  the  elevation  of  merit,  even  from  the  humblest  ranks,  to  situations 
where  they  may  thus  advance  the  national  fortunes.  It  is  the  constant  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Imperial  ministers  to  promote  young  men  of  distinguished  talent 
from  the  military  or  ecclesiastical  schools  into  the  civil  offices  ;  and  as  almost 
the  whole  youth  of  the  empire,  who  receive  any  education  are  to  be  found  at 
one  or  other  of  the  seminaries  and  their  number  exceeds  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand,  it  is  not  surprising  that  avast  mass  of  talent  is  thusbrought  to  bear  upon 
the  destinies  of  the  state.  The  example  of  Maria-Theresa,  whose  discerning 
eye  discovered  a  future  Thugut  in  the  clever  answers  of  a  boy  of  fourteen  in  a 
public  hospital  at  Vienna,  has  found  many  imitators  in  the  Muscovite  rulers; 
and  in  the  search  of  talent  they  are  limited  to  no  localities,  and  willingly  draw 
diplomatic  ability  from  foreign  states,  or  even  the  ranks  of  their  enemies. 


(l)  Bremner,  i.  272,  284.  Walte-Brun,  vi.  378. 
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It  is  the  comparatively  unrestricted  power  of  doing  this,  which  constitutes 
one  great  source  of  the  strength  of  absolute  monarchies  :  it  is  the  necessity  of 
sacrificing  talent  to  influence,  in  ordinary  times,  in  almost  every  department 
of  the  state,  whicli  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  acknowledged  inferiority  of  the 
public  servants,  whether  civil  or  military,  in  constitutional  monarchies.  But, 
for  the  same  reason,  the  rulers  of  a  free  government,  when  public  danger  or 
the  necessities  of  the  times  have  compelled  them  to  overlook  the  ordinary 
sources  of  influence,  and  seek  for  talent  wdierever  it  is  to  be  found,  have  an 
incomparably  wider  field  to  search,  and,  in  general,  will  in  the  end  bring  a 
greater  and  more  wide-spread  mass  of  talent  to  sustain  the  national  fortunes. 
In  the  first  case,  the  foresight  and  energy  of  government  supply  the  want  of 
vigour  and  animation  in  the  inferior  ranks  of  society ;  in  the  latter,  the  ability 
and  information  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  compensate,  in  the  end, 
the  weakness  and  vacillation  of  government.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
government  forces  greatness  upon  the  people;  in  the  latter,  the  people 
force  greatness  upon  the  government.  Hence  the  despotic  state  will  be  gene¬ 
rally  successful  if  a  contest  occurs  in  the  outset;  but  the  democratic  com¬ 
munity,  if  it  withstands  the  shock,  is  more  likely  to  prove  victorious  in  the 
end  :  and  hence  a  nation  which,  like  the  Roman  in  ancient,  or  the  British  in 
India  in  modern  times,  unites  the  foresight  of  patrician  direction  with  the 
vigour  of  democratic  execution,  can  hardly  fail  to  obtain  the  empire  of  the 
world. 

Universal  But  wliilo  tlio  Steady  persevering  policy  of  the  Imperial  cabinet, 
wliicli  pi-e-  joined  to  the  remarkable  succession  of  able  sovereigns,  who,  from 
Infirior tlio  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  have  swayed  the  Russian  sceptre,  has 
authorities,  hitherto  at  least  drawn  forth  talent  in  a  surprising  manner,  both 
in  the  civil  and  military  career,  from  the  inferior  ranks  in  the  state;  yet  a 
latent,  but  almost  incurable  source  of  weakness  es  to  be  found  in  the  all  but 
universal  corruption  which  pervades  inferior  functionaries  in  every  part  of 
the  empire.  Doubtless  there  are  some  exceptions  even  in  humble  stations; 
and  in  the  dignified  situations  of  governors  of  provinces  or  fortresses,  or  high 
commands  in  the  army,  many  of  the  most  upright,  patriotic,  and  honourable 
men  in  Europe  are  to  be  found.  But  these  are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule. 
Generally  speaking,  corruption  is  universal  in  all  but  the  higher  officers  of 
government,  and  even  among  them  it  is  far  from  being  unusual.  The  vast 
extent  of  the  empire;  the  helpless  condition  and  ignorance  of  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  its  inhabitants;  the  habits  of  abject  submission  to  authority  w  hich 
they  have  imbibed  from  their  religion,  or  derived  from  their  eastern  origin; 
the  viceregal  pomp  in  which  the  governors  of  the  principal  provinces  live; 
the  distance  of  their  governments  from  the  central  power ;  and  tlie  boundless 
authority  which  they  enjoy — all  conspire  to  render  abuses  easy,  detection 
difficult,  and  punishment  dangerous.  The  salaries  enjoyed  by  the  persons 
in  authority  are  in  general  small,  and  their  expenses  considerable  :  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  understood,  what  is  almost  universally  practised,,  that  they  make  up 
the  difference  in  perquisites,  presents,  or  fees,  which  soon  degenerate  into 
absolute  corruption.  The  denunciation  of  crime  is  often  followed  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  punishment  of  the  criminal,  seldom  by  restitution  or  redress  to 
the  injured  party;  the  official  robber  comes  in  place  of  the  private  depre¬ 
dator,  and  the  last  state  of  the  injured  parly  is  often  worse  than  the  first  (I). 


(l)  Slade’s  Russia  iu  1838,  p.  370,  371.  Bremnsr, 
i.  344,  350. 

Informations  as  to  crimes  are  often  avoided  from 
their  only  superaddiug  the  vexation  of  a  prosecu¬ 
tion,  to  no  purpose,  to  the  loss  alveady  sustained. 


It  is  seldom  that  stolen  property,  tbougli  oi'lcn  reco¬ 
vered,  reaches  the  private  sulfercr.  Tin*  head  of 
tUc  police  at  Odessa,  on  a  salary  of  L.250  a-ycar 
makes  L.3,000. — Shade's  Germany  and  liassia  in 
1838'9,  385'389.-“Br£iikriv,  i.  340. 
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Eff.racy  nf  Ih  evcry  couTitry,  however,  except  the  most  degraded,  and  those 
PcMce.'and  horderiiig  on  immediate  ruin,  there  is,  practically  speaking,  some 
rcror’s^vc’n-  chcck  On  tho  abusos  of  government.  This  check,  which  in  Turkey 
se.ince.  -yvas  loiig  fouud  in  the  religious  sway  of  the  ulema,  or  the  armed 
terrors  of  the  janissaries,  who,  though  no  small  abuse  themselves,  were  the 
chief  restraint  on  abuses  in  others,  has  hitherto  in  Russia  been  found  in  the 
unwearied  activity,  moral  courage,  and  impartial  severity  of  the  emperors. 
A  secret  police  is  established  through  all  parts  of  the  Muscovite  dominions  : 
they  are  to  Russia  what  the  Lion’s  Mouth  was  to  Venice,  and,  in  a  certain 
degree,  supply  the  Avant  of  that  perpetual  check  upon  all  but  democratic 
corruption,  which  the  unfettered  press  of  free  countries  occasions.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  police  are  known  to  every  one,  and  are,  in  an  especial  manner, 
an  object  of  apprehension  to  persons  in  authority.  They  collect  information, 
receive  secret  complaints,  accumulate  evidence,  and  are  in  constant  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  emperor,  by  whom  the  stroke  of  justice  is  to  be  dealt 
out.  When  a  victim  is  selected,  against  whom  the  evidence  is  clear,  and  whose 
enormities  loudly  call  for  a  public  example,  an  order  suddenly  arrives  for  his 
.seizure,  degradation  from  office,  and  dismissal  to  Siberia;  or,  if  he  is  of  so 
high  rank  or  station  as  to  render  such  punishment  difficult  or  dangerous  to 
subordinate  functionaries,  the  emperor  himself  sets  out  in  his  britchska, 
travels  post,  with  almost  railway  speed,  a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles;  calls 
the  delinquent  out  at  the  head  of  Ins  troops;  and  not  unfrequently  the  ter¬ 
rible  example  is  exhibited  of  a  governor,  holding  almost  royal  dignity  and 
authority,  being  seized  unexpectedly  when  surrounded  by  his  soldiers,  his 
epaulettes  torn  from  his  shoulders,  his  head  shaven,  and  himself  sent  off,  in 
the  dress  of  a  convict,  to  the  fortresses  of  Poland  or  the  mines  of  Siberia. 
Alexander,  notwithstanding  his  natural  gentleness  of  disposition,  and,  still 
more,  the  present  Emperor  Nicholas,  whose  moral  courage  no  dangers  can 
daunt,  have  been  particularly  remarkable  for  the  vigour,  celerity,  and  im¬ 
partiality,  Avith  Avhich  they  exercised  this  awful  but  necessary  attribute  of 
sovereignty  (1). 

da'^ii'-rrs'of  systeiii,  liowever,  though  it  may  and  does  establish  an  im- 

ti.is°syst(m.  portanl  check,  at  least  upon  the  higher  class  of  functionaries,  Avhen 
carried  into  execution  by  the  justice  of  an  Alexander  or  the  energy  of  a 
Nicholas,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  travel  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the 
other,  to  inflict  punishment  on  a  poAverful  delinquent,  is  attended  Avith  ob¬ 
vious  hazard  and  liability  to  abuse.  Personal,  and,  stdl  more,  moral  courage 
cannot  ahvays  be  reckoned  on  on  the  throne;  the  dissolute  days  of  the  Em¬ 
press  Elizabeth  may  return,  and  the  functionaries  of  the  empire  may  be 
delivered  over  to  impunity  or  conniA^ance,  to  enable  a  voluptuous  monarch 
to  continue  undisturbed  the  pleasures  of  the  court  or  the  seraglio  at  St. -Pe¬ 
tersburg.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate,  Avithout  shuddering,  the  probable 
condition  of  the  empire  if  such  a  state  of  things  should  arise;  if  a  modern 
Sejanus  Averc  to  Avield  the  poAvers  of  the  secret  police,  only  to  denounce  the 
virtuous  or  induce  the  confiscation  of  the  wealthy ;  if  the  numerous  spies 
throughout  the  Muscovite  dominions  Avere  to  be  employed,  as  the  infamous 
informers  Avhom  the  pen  of  Tacitus  has  consigned  to  the  execration  of  ages, 
in  ransacking  the  provinces  for  Avorth  to  oppress,  or  iniquity  to  reward;  and 
the  obedient  millions  Avere,  as  then,  to  hail  alike  a  Trajan  or  a  Nero.  Reflec¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  arise  unbidden  in  the  mind  upon  the  contemplation  of  the 
Russian  empire;  they  recall  at  every  step  the  mournful  recollection,  that  in 


(j)  Slade,  370,  373.  Bremuer,  i.  350,  351* 
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its  annals,  if  a  Caligula  may  be  succeeded  by  aNerva,  an  Antoninus  may  give 
place  to  a  Commodus;  and  they  are  fitted  to  inspire  a  deeper  thankfulness  for 
those  institutions  wbicb,  in  the  free  states  of  Western  Europe,  amidst  all  their 
concomitant  evils,  establish  public  prosperity  on  a  broader  basis,  and  strength 
en  the  forces  with  which  virtue  combats  the  inroads  of  wickedness. 
n]r]Tnmi-  eternal  conflict  between  the  principles  of  good  and  evil, 

Re  there  is  one,  and  one  only,  sheet  anchor  to  which  Russia  has  to 
ruhri.'"  trust,  and  it  constitutes  the  grand  distinction  between  European 
and  ancient  civilization. — Religion  is  all  powerful  with  the  bulk  of  the  na¬ 
tion;  it  forms  the  true  national  bond  of  the  empire;  the  foundation  at  once  of 
the  authority  of  the  throne  and  the  morality  of  the  people.  When  Alexander, 
amidst  the  terrors  of  the  French  invasion,  issued  proclamations,  breathing 
devout  confidence  in  Almighty  protection,  and  invoking  the  prayers  of  the 
Church  to  the  throne  of  grace  to  aid  the  warriors  in  the  deliverance  of  their 
country,  he  appeared  to  the  astonished  French  to  have  gone  back  to  the  days 
of  the  Crusades,  and  to  utter  an  incomprehensible  jargon  of  mysticism  and 
superstition.  He  spoke  the  language,  however,  of  all  others  the  most  calcu¬ 
lated  to  rouse  the  national  efforts;  he  touched  a  chord  which  vibrated  alike 
in  the  hearts  of  the  rich  and  the  poor;  he  inspired  that  lofty  spirit,  that  sublime 
patriotism,  which,  looking  for  its  reward  in  another  world,  is  superior  to  all 
the  dangers  and  temptations  of  the  present.  Nor  was  his  policy  mistaken, 
even  with  reference  to  worldly  success.  The  lever  was  well  worth  the  wield¬ 
ing  which  broke  the  power  of  Napoleon;  the  enthusiasm  not  to  be  despised 
which  fired  the  torches  of  Moscow. 

cNilrdfaiid  Greek,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  Established  Church  of  Russia, 
the  Clergy,  aud  to  wliich  nineteen -twentieths  of  the  people  adhere.  Its  doc¬ 
trines  coincide  in  the  main  with  those  of  the  Romish  persuasion,  and  the  mass 
constitutes  the  chief  part  of  their  public  worship  ;  but  it  differs  from  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  two  essential  particulars — the  marriage  of  the  parish 
priests,  and  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope.  The  first  is  enjoined,  instead 
of  being  prohibited ;  the  second  denied,  instead  of  being  obeyed.  The  worship 
of  figures,  statues,  or  graven  images  of  any  kind,  is  unknown ;  but  ample 
amends  is  made  in  the  innumerable  crosses  which  are  on  almost  every  occa¬ 
sion  made  on  the  breast,  and  the  devout  adoration  bestowed  on  painted  or 
other  flat  representations  of  our  Saviour,  or  their  favourite  saints.  Among 
the  dignified  clergy  are  many  men  of  profound  learning  and  enlightened  piety; 
but  the  great  mass  of  the  parochial  priests  are  little,  if  at  all,  elevated  above 
the  peasants  by  whom  they  are  surrounded,  whose  labours  they  share,  and 
to  whose  manners  they  are  generally  assimilated.  Drinking  and  other  gross 
vices  are  very  frequent  among  them;  and  not  a  few  are  to  be  found  among 
the  convicts  of  Siberia,  suffering  the  just  punishment  of  their  crimes.  Still 
the  elements  of  incalculable  usefulness  are  to  be  found  among  the  Russian 
clergy.  They  are  all  supported  by  land  of  their  own,  which  renders  them  in¬ 
dependent,  at  least  so  far  as  subsistence  is  concerned.  The  profession  of  the 
clergy  is  in  a  manner  hereditary,  the  sons  of  serfs  not  being  permitted  by 
their  landlords  to  enter  a  profession  which  would  deprive  them  of  their  ser¬ 
vices  as  labourers;  and  they  are  looked  up  to  with  unbounded  veneration  by 
their  flocks.  The  most  pernicious  doctrines  of  the  Romish  church,  purgatory, 
dispensations,  indulgences,  as  well  as  predestination,  election,  and  other 
doubtful  Calvinislic  tenets,  are  unknown.  In  the  gradual  elevation  and  cul 
tivalion  of  this  established  body  of  spiritual  labourers,  the  true  secret  of 
Russian  amelioration  is  to  be  found.  All  the  efforts  of  its  government  should 
he  directed  to  this  object.  Doubtless,  in  the  present  age,  much  that  may  he 
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turned  by  unbelief  into  ridicule,  is  to  be  found  in  their  customs ;  but  the  ex¬ 
perienced  observer,  versed  in  the  ways  of  human  wickedness,  surrounded 
by  the  profligacy  of  civilized  heathenism,  and  acquainted  with  the  necessity 
of  impressing  the  mass  of  men  by  considerations  or  acts  which  strike  the 
senses,  will  not  slight  even  the  countless  crossings  on  the  breast,  and  bowing 
to  the  ground,  of  the  Russian  peasantry.  He  will  acknowledge,  in  these  rites, 
the  invaluable  marks  of  spiritual  sway  which  are  thus  testified  by  an  illite¬ 
rate  people;  he  will  hope  that  an  antidote  to  the  temptations  of  the  senses 
may  thus  be  provided ;  and  expect  more  from  a  people  thus  impressed,  than 
from  the  orgies  of  Infidelity  or  the  altars  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason  (1). 
poutlcri  sys-  policy  of  the  Russian  cabinet,  from  the  earliest  time  that  the 
itesi’an'"  l^luscovite  power  has  stood  forth  an  object  of  alarm  to  the  sur- 
cabiiiet.  rounding  nations,  has  been  governed  by  one  ruling  principle, 
which  differs  widely  from  that  of  any  people  who  have  hitherto  made  a  great 
impression  on  human  affairs.  It  is  neither  founded  on  the  haughty  maxim 
of  the  Romans,  to  spare  the  submissive  and  subdue  the  proud,  nor  the  more 
politic  system  of  the  English,  whether  in  Europe  or  Asia,  to  support  the  weak 
against  the  strong.  It  rests  on  a  combination  of  physical  strength  with  diplo¬ 
matic  address,  of  perseverance  in  object  with  versatility  in  means,  which  was 
never  before  exhibited  on  the  theatre  of  the  world.  Its  leading  characteristic 
has  been  explained,  perhaps  with  more'eandour  than  prudence,  by  the  elo¬ 
quent  Russian  historian  Karamsin  :  —  “  The  object  and  the  character  of  our 
military  policy  has  invariably  been,  to  seek  to  be  at  peace  with  every  body, 
and  to  make  conquests  without  war;  always  keeping  ourselves  on  the  defen¬ 
sive,  placing  no  faith  in  the  friendship  of  those  whose  interests  do  not  accord 
with  our  own,  and  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  injuring  them,  without  osten¬ 
sibly  breaking  our  treaties  with  them  (2)  ”.  The  slightest  survey  of  Russian 
history,  must  be  sufficient  to  shov/  that  this  character  is  well  founded  ;  and 
that,  formidable  as  the  military  power  of  the  state  is,  it  has  prevailed,  in 
every  age,  rather  from  pacific  encroachments  than  warlike  subjugation. 
physi"c!rr‘‘*'  observed  that  Russia  can  hardly  fail  in  the  end  to  ob- 

lain  the  victory  over  all  her  enemies,  for  she  has  two  powerful  allies 
system."*  alv.ayson  her  side  —  time  awA  space.  Relying  w'ilh  well-founded 
confidence  on  the  inaccessible  nature  of  the  Muscovite  territory  —  secured 
from  attack  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  ices  of  the  Pole  and  the  deserts  of 
Tartary  ■ —  open  to  attack  from  the  European  powers  only  on  the  frontier  of 
Poland,  and  capable  there  of  wearing  out  even  the  greatest  armies  of  the 
western  world,  by  simply  retreating  until  the  invader  is  enveloped  in  clouds 
of  Asiatic  horse,  or  finds  his  winding-sheet  in  the  snows  of  an  arctic  winter — 
the  cabinet  of  St. -Petersburg  has  the  means,  without  material  danger  to  itself, 
of  profiting  by  the  weakness  and  dissensions  of  its  enemies,  and,  by  never 
provoking  war  till  a  favourable  opportunity  occurs  of  prosecuting  it  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  of  marching,  without  ever  receding,  from  one  acquisition  to  another. 
The  Russians  never  originate  a  contest,  but  are  always  ready  to  carry  it  on. 
Passion  never  makes  them  anticipate  the  period  of  action ;  success  never  re¬ 
laxes  the  sinews  of  preparation.  So  formidable  is  their  weight,  when  fairly 
roused  to  exertion,  that  the  powers  with  whom  they  are  engaged  in  war,  des¬ 
pairing  of  making  any  durable  impression  on  such  a  colossus,  are  generally 
glad,  even  after  victory,  to  purchase  a  respite  from  hostility  by  a  cession  of 
territory  ;  and,  surprising  to  say,  Russia  lias  reaped  greater  advantages  from 
her  defeats  than  other  nations  from  their  victories.  Even  the  defeat  of  Fried- 


(l)  Bremncr,  ii,  118,  129. 
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land  was  immediately  followed  by  an  important  acquisition  of  territory;  and 
the  conferences  of  Tilsit  brought  her  frontiers  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  and 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  He  must  be  little  read  in  European  annals, 
who  is  not  aware  how  steadily  this  system  has  been  pursued  by  the  Russian 
cabinet,  and  hoAv  signal  has  been  the  success  with  which  it  has  been  attended. 
Never  since  the  god  Terminus  first  receded  with  the  Roman  eagles  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  beyond  the  Euphrates,  has  so  steady  and  uninterrupted  an  advance 
been  made  by  any  empire  towards  universal  dominion;  and  it  is  hard  to  say, 
whether  it  has  prevailed  most  by  the  ability  of  diplomatic  address,  or  the 
vigour  of  warlike  achievement. 

Successive  When  Peter  the  Great  mounted  the  throne  of  Russia  in  1689,  she 
tiie  luissiaiii  had  v.o  seaport  but  the  half-frozen  one  of  Archangel ;  and  his  hrst 
lyiiistory!"  uaval  effoi't  was  thc  construction  of  two  small  vessels,  which  were 
floated  down  the  Don  to  the  Sea  of  Azoff.  Secluded  in  boundless  solitudes, 
the  Muscovite  territory  w'as  hardly  known  to  the  European  nations,  and  the 
Muscovite  power  estimated  as  nothing  by  the  European  cabinets.  His  success¬ 
es  over  the  Swedes  gave  him  the  first  harbour  which  Russia  possessed  on  the 
Baltic,  but  Smolensko  was  still  the  frontier  town  towards  Poland ;  and  Mos¬ 
cow,  dimly  descried  through  the  haze  of  distance,  was  imperfectly  known  by 
having  been  twice  taken  and  once  burned  by  the  victorious  squadrons  of  the 
3i.th  Aug.  Lithuanians.  The  battle  of  Pultowa  and  treaty  of  Neustadt  first 
1721.  gave  the  Russians  the  province  of  Livonia,  and  the  site  where 
Cronstadt  and  St.-Petersburg  now  stand  ;  the  disasters  of  the  Pruth  did  not 
Signed  permanently  check  the  progress  of  the  empire  ;|the  partition  of  1772, 

Sept.  1773.  brought  its  frontier  on  the  side  of  Poland  to  the  Dwina  and  the 
Dnieper  ;  by  the  treaty  ofKainardgi,  the  Muscovite  standards  were  brought 
1774.  down  to  the  Crimea  and  the  Sea  of  Azolf ;  vast  acquisitions  from 
Tartary,  larger  than  the  whole  German  empire,  next  spread  their  dominion 
1781.  over  the  boundless  tracts  of  Central  Asia  ;  the  ukase  of  1783,  ex¬ 
tended  their  sway  over  the  Crimea,  and  the  vast  plains  which  stretch  between 
the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus;  the 
treaty  of  Jassy  advanced  their  frontier  to  the  Dniester,  and  brought 
the  now  flourishing  harbour  of  Odessa  beneath  their  rule  ;  the  in¬ 
famous  spoliation  of  1793,  gave  them  the  command  of  Lithuania  ; 
the  conquests  ofSuwarrow,  in  1794,  extended  their  frontier  to  the 
Vistula,  and  the  provinces  embracing  nearly  half  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Po¬ 
land  ;  even  the  disasters  of  Friedland,  and  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  rounded  their 
eastern  frontier,  by  no  inconsiderable  province,  at  the  expense  of  their  ally 
Prussia  (1). 

Great  and  alarming  as  these  encroachments  were,  they  yet  yield  in 
!.uer  limos.  magnitude  and  importance  to  the  prodigious  extension  which  sub¬ 
sequent  events  have  given  to  the  Russian  empire.  By  the  conferences  at 
Tilsit,  she  acquired  the  liberty  of  pursuing  Avithout  molestation  her  conquests 
Sept.  17.  isog.  over  the  SAvedes  and  Turks;  and  the  treaties  of  Stockholm  in  1800, 
June  1, 1812.  and  Bucharest  in  1812,  gave  her  in  consequence  the  Avhole  of  Fin¬ 
land,  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  extended  her  southern 
frontier  to  the  Pruth,  so  as  to  confer  the  inestimable  advantage  of  including 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube  in  her  dominions.  The  astonishing  victories  of 
1815  and  1814,  and  her  formidable  attitude  at  the  close  of  the  war,  secured 
i8i5,  far  ijer,  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  not  only  a  recognition  of  these 
important  conquests,  but  the  still  more  valuable  acquisition  of  the  grand 
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d  ucliy  of  Warsaw,  ayIhcIi  brough  t  her  frontier  to  within  a  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  of  both  Berlin  and  Vienna,  without  the  intervention  of  any  defensible 
frontier  to  either:  various  conquests  over  the  Circassians  and  Persians  car¬ 
ried  the  Muscovite  eagles,  between  1800  and  1814,  across  the  Caucasus,  and 
the  beautiful  province  of  Georgia  to  their  dominions ;  while  that  of 
Turkaman  Chai,  in  1828,  brought  the  bastions  of  Erivan  and  the 
peak  of  Ararat  within  their  grasp,  and  rendered  the  waters  of  the 
Araxes  the  southern  frontier  of  their  Asiatic  territories.  If  the  war 
so  imprudently  provoked  by  the  Turks,  in  1828,  has  not  ostensibly 
added  to  the  dominions  of  Russia,  it  has  done  more  :  it  has  given  security  to, 
1829-  and  rendered  unassailable,  those  which  she  already  enjoyed.  Wa¬ 
lachia  and  Moldavia  are  now  her  tributary  subjects ;  the  Danube  is  in  reality 
her  southern  European  boundary  ;  her  eastern  provinces  almost  encircle  the 
Black  Sea;  while  by  the  infatuation  of  .England,  in  refusing  the  Turks  aid 
against  Mehemet  Ali,  a  few  years  after,  she  has  acquired  the  exclusive  com- 
1834.  mand  of  the  Dardanelles  :  the  Euxine  can  be  navigated  only  by  her 
vessels  of  war  ;  and  her  navy  in  the  south  has  acquired  the  immense  advantage 
of  possessing  a  vast  inland  lake,  where  navigation  is  difficult,  and  seamanship 
may  be  acquired,  while  access  to  enemies  is  excluded,  and  foreign  attack  may 
be  defied  (Ij. 

Napoidon’s  It  is  impossible  to  deny,  and  fruitless  to  attempt  to  disguise,  that 
th^poww  an  empire  of  such  extent  and  resources,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
of  Russia,  formidable  to  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  from  its  rapid  increase 
of  numbers  is  daily  becoming  more  so.  What  Macedonia  Avas  to  Greece,  that 
Russia  is  to  Europe  :  happy  if  it  could  be  said  that  the  resemblance  stopped 
there,  and  that  the  inconstancy,  imprevoijance,  and  impatience  of  taxation  in 
the  Athenian  people,  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  similar  characteristics  by 
which  the  democracy  in  the  British  islands  is  now  distinguished.  Napoleon 
has  left  a  graphic  and  Avarning  picture  of  the  capability  of  Russia  to  repel 
alike  foreign  invasion,  and  conduct  external  aggression,  if  led  by  an  able  and 
enterprizing  chief.  “  Backed,”  said  he,  “  by  the  eternal  ices  of  the  pole, 
which  must  for  ever  render  it  unassailable  in  rear  or  flank,  it  can  only  be 
attacked  eA'en  on  its  vulnerable  front  during  three  or  four  months  in  the 
year,  while  it  has  the  whole  twelve  to  render  available  against  us.  It  offers  to 
an  invader  nothing  but  the  rigours,  sufferings,  and  privations  of  a  desert  soil, 
of  a  nature  half  dead  and  frozen;  Avhile  its  inhabitants  Avill  ever  precipitate 
themselves  with  transport  tOAvards  the  delicious  climates  of  the  south.  To 
these  physical  ad\'anlages,  we  must  join  an  immense  population,  brave,  har¬ 
dy,  devoted,  passive;  and  vast  nomad  tribes,  to  Avbom  destitution  is  habi¬ 
tual,  and  wandering  is  nature.  One  cannot  avoid  shuddering  at  the  thought 
of  such  a  mass,  unassailable  alike  on  the  flanks  and  rear,  Avhich  can  at  any 
time  with  impunity  inundate  you;  while,  if  defeated,  it  has  only  to  retire 
into  the  midst  of  its  snoAvs  and  ices,  Avhere  pursuit  is  impossible,  and  repara¬ 
tion  of  loss  easy.  It  is  the  Antceus  of  the  fable,  Avhich  cannot  be  overcome 
but  by  seizing  it  by  the  middle,  and  stifling  it  in  the  arms  ;  but  where  is  the 
Hercules  to  be  found  Avho  will  attempt  such  an  enterprize?  We  could  alone 
attempt  it,  and  the  Avorld  knoAvs  Avhat  success  Ave  have  had.  SIioav  me  an 
Emperor  of  Russia,  brave,  able,  and  impetuous :  in  a  word,  a  Czar  who  is 
worthy  of  his  situation,  and  Europe  is  at  his  feet.  He  may  begin  his  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  distance  only  of  one  hundred  leagues  from  the  two  capitals  of 
Yienna  and  Berlin,  the  sovereigns  of  which  are  the  only  obstacles  he  has  to 
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apprehend.  He  gains  the  one  by  seduction,  subdues  the  other  by  force,  and 
he  is  soon  in  the  midst  of  the  lesser  princes  of  Germany,  most  of  whom  are 
his  relations  or  dependants.  A  few  words  on  liberation  and  independence 
will  set  Italy  on  tire.  Assuredly,  in  such  a  situation,  I  should  arrive  at  Calais 
by  fixed  stages,  and  be  the  arbiter  of  Europe  (1)”. 

Drsaipuon  St.-Petersburg,  the  Capital  of  this  boundless  dominion,  is  not 

Petersburg,  less  Surprising  as  a  woi  k  of  art,  than  the  empire  of  wdiich  it  is  the 
head,  is  as  the  growth  of  nature.  Little  more  than  a  century  ago,  the  site  of 
this  noble  metropolis  was  a  salt  marsh,  lying  between  the  lake  Ladoga  and 
the  Baltic  Sea,  in  which  the  natural  sterility  of  the  north  was  enhanced  by 
unhealthy  swamps  and  a  wretched  soil.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  splendid 
capitals  in  the  world,  containing  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
excelling  any  metropolis  in  Europe  in  the  grandeur  of  its  design  and  dur¬ 
ability  of  the  materials  of  w'hich  its  public  edilices  are  composed.  The  dis¬ 
cerning  eye  of  Peter  the  Great  first  appreciated  the  commercial  advantages  of 
its  situation ;  and,  at  an  enormous  expense  of  life  and  treasure,  his  despotic 
power  overcame  the  formidable  obstacles  of  nature,  and  amidst  the  marshes 
of  Livonia  erected  a  noble  gateway  to  European  civilization.  Vessels  of  heavy 
burden,  indeed,  cannot  come  up  to  St.-Petersburg;  but  its  outwork  of  Cron- 
stadt  possesses  a  spacious  harbour,  where  fifty  sail  of  the  line  can  lie  in  safety, 
defended  by  stupendous  and  impregnable  bulwarks  from  external  assault ; 
while  the  vast  power  of  the  Czars,  guided  by  European  skill,  but  inspired  by 
oriental  imagination,  has  constructed  the  metropolis  of  their  empire  on  a 
scale  of  solidity  and  magnificence,  to  which  no  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  mo¬ 
dern  times  (2). 

Its  public  More  than  any  other  capital  in  Europe,  its  public  edifices  are  built 

edifices.  jjj  a  gjyjg  .yvhich  seems  to  aim  at  eternal  duration  :  the  Russian  em¬ 
perors  have  ransacked  all  the  parts  of  their  immense  dominions  to  obtain  the 
most  costly  materials  for  its  construction.  The  granite  which  is  scattered  in 
huge  masses  through  the  marshes  of  Livonia,  the  marble  which  lies  buried 
in  the  mountains  of  Taurida,  compose  the  columns  which  decorate  the  exte¬ 
rior  of  these  edifices;  while  the  malachite  of  Siberia,  the  lapis  lazuli  of  the 
lake  Baikal,  and  the  porphyry  of  the  Ural  mountains,  confer  a  matchless 
lustre  on  their  interior  apartments.  The  level  surface  on  which  it  stands 
must  ever  prevent  St.-Petersburg  from  vying  with  Rome,  Moscow,  Naples, 
Edinburgh,  or  Constantinople,  in  the  beauty  of  its  sitdation,  or  the  imposing 
character  of  its  distant  aspect;  and  the  construction  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
private  buildings  of  brick,  is  a  bar  to  the  metropolis  acquiring  that  historic 
interest  which  arises  from  the  sight  of  the  dwellings  of  many  successive  gene¬ 
rations,  standing  side  by  side,  like  the  shadow's  of  the  dead  to  impress  the 
living  :  but  the  sublime  public  edifices,  Avhich  the  magnificence  of  successive 
sovereigns  has  erected  in  different  reigns,  will  remain  eternal  monuments 
of  the  vast  power  and  great  achievements  of  the  Czars.  The  quays  of  granite 
will  for  ever  attest  the  prophetic  conceptions  and  far-seeing  sagacity  of  Peter 
the  Great  (3) ;  the  imperial  palace,  the  facade  of  the  admiralty,  the  colonnade 
of  the  Church  of  Gazan  (4j,  are  durable  monuments  of  the  lofty  spirit  and 
grand  ideas  of  Catharine  ;  while  the  Church  of  Isaac,  destined  to  rival,  if  it 


(l)  Nilp.  ill  Las  Cases,  iv.  81,  82. 

C2)  Lond.i.  182.  Malte-Braii,  vi,  5i0. 

(3)  The.se  quay.s,  liiiilt  ef  vast  masse.s  of  solid 
granite,  stre,  beyond  ail  doubl,  the  finest  in  Europe, 
All  ihc  principal  bulltlings  in  the  metropolis  arc 
assembled  on  their  side.s— -the  winter  palace,  the 
admiralty,  the  English  quay,— JIabmner,  i.  82-83* 


(4)  The  dome  of  this  noble  church  resembles  that 
of  St  Peter’s  at  Rome,  and  it  has  a  splendid  converg¬ 
ing  colonnade  in  front,  like  its  great  prototype,  of 
one  hundred  and  tliirty-two  jiillars.  Tlic  interior 
rests  on  fifty-four  beautiful  pillars  of  grey  granite, 
each  of  a  single  stone.— i.  98. 
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cannot  equal,  St. -Peter’s  itself  in  magnitude  and  splendour  (1),  and  the  noble 
pillar,  which  exceeds  the  columns  ofTrajan  and  Antoninus  in  elevation, and 
will  equal  the  obelisks  of  Egypt  in  durability,  seem  destined  to  convey  to  the 
latest  generations  (2),  a  faithful  image  of  the  warlike  achievements  and  reli¬ 
gious  character  which  have  secured  immortal  celebrity  for  the  name  of 
Alexander  (5). 

Importance  The  preceding  sketch  of  the  empire  which  has  arisen  to  such  an 
sL'tcii  of  extraordinary  eminence  in  recent  times,  will  not  be  deemed  mis- 
iiussia.  placed  by  the  reflecting  reader  even  in  a  work  of  general  history; 
and  it  becomes  the  more  appropriate,  as  it  will  be  followed  in  a  future  chap¬ 
ter  by  a  similar  description  of  the  progress  and  institutions  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  in  America  :  exhibiting  thus,  in  the  close  of  the  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution,  portraits  of  the  two  mighty  families  of  mankind  who  have  risen 
to  exalted  destinies  during  the  strife,  and  which,  for  good  or  for  evil,  have 
now,  in  an  indelible  manner,  affixed  their  impress  upon  the  history  of  the 
species. 


Arrlvnl  of  Almost  outstripping  even  his  couriers  in  speed,  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon  traversed  Poland  and  Germany  in  fourteen  days,  and  re- 
TiiiiMiM.  gained  the  capital  of  France  before  the  Imperial  Government  was 
even  aware  that  he  had  quitted  the  army.  On  the  5th  December,  in  company 
Dec.  10.  -w’ith  Caulaincourt,  he  quitted  Smorgoni  in  Lithuania  (4) ;  on  the 
fOth,  as  already  mentioned,  he  passed  through  Warsaw,  and  had  his  cele- 
Dec.  14.  brated  conversation  with  the  Abbe  de  Pradt  (5) :  on  the  14th,  he 
was  at  Dresden,  and  wrote  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  “  that  in  spite  of  his 
great  fatigues,  his  health  was  never  better,”  and  urging  him  to  augment  his 
Dec.  IS.  auxiliary  force  to  sixty  thousand  men  ;  and  on  the  18th  December, 
at  eleven  at  night,  he  arrived  at  the  Tuileries.  He  had  written  frequently  to 
the  empress,  but  without  ever  announcing  his  return,  and  he  was  totally  un¬ 
expected,  insomuch  that,  in  his  humble  equipage,  he  had  some  difficulty  in 
getting  the  gates  opened.  Melancholy  and  dejected,  the  empress  had  just 
retired  to  rest ;  and  her  attendants  were  about  to  do  the  same,  when  the  voices 
of  men  were  heard  in  the  ante-chamber,  and  immediately  after,  two  figures 
wrapped  in  travelling  cloaks  entered.  The  maid  of  honour  in  attendance  in¬ 
stantly  rushed  forward  to  secure  the  door  which  led  to  the  empress’s  apart¬ 
ment,  when  Caulaincourt  drew  aside  the  cloak  of  the  foremost  of  the  stran¬ 
gers,  and  the  Emperor  was  recognized.  A  cry  of  astonishment  from  the  lady 
made  the  empress  aware  that  something  extraordinary  was  passing  in  the 
ante-chamber,  and  she  had  just  leaped  out  of  bed  when  the  Emperor  caught 
her  in  his  arms.  Their  interview  was  tender  and  affectionate ;  and  although 
Duroc  and  Count  Lobau,  Avho  had  left  Smorgoni  a  few  hours  later  than  the 
Emperor,  did  not  arrive  with  his  papers  for  two  days  after,  yet,  early  next 


(1)  The  colamns  wlilcli  support  this  gigantic 
cathedral  are  to  be  fifly-cigl.t  feet  long,  each  cf  a 
single  stone  of  polished  granite.  Th^rc  are  also  to 
be  forty-eight  stairs  of  the  same  polished  ticoterial. 
These  columns  are  exactly  the  size  of  the  cclebniled 
ones,  so  well  known  to  travellers,  in  the  interior  of 
the  baths  of  DIncIesiaii  at  Rome.— 5<?c  Lon  do»  deary, 

i.  92. 

(2)  This  column  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
feet  high,  including  the  figure  at  the  top,  and  its 
diameter  is  fifteen  feet.  It  Is  composed  of  mottled 
red  granite,  like  that  at  Peterhead  in  Scotland,  but 
susceptible  of  a  higher  polish.  The  column  in  the 
Place  Venddme  is  one  hundred  and  forty  feet,  that 


in  St  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  with  the  figure, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet.  The  column  of 
Alexander  stands  on  massy  blocks  of  granite,  and  is 
distingui.shed  by  Us  severe  and  awful  simplicity. 
Tiie  shaft  of  ihe  stone  is  eighty-four  feet  high,  and 
on  its  top  stand.s  a  statue,  not  of  Alexander,  but  of 
lieligion,  blessing  the  surrounding  city.  It  has  a 
pedestal  and  capital  of  bronze,  made  from  cannon 
taken  in  the  war  of  1828  and  1829  from  the  Turks, 
— Bremner,  i.  88 

(3)  Bremner’s  Russia,  i.  82,  84.  Loud.  i.  92,  93. 
Malte-Brun,  vi.  504,  537. 

(4)  Ante,  viii.  4l8. 

(5)  Ante,  viii.  420. 
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morning,  he  commenced  his  labours  in  the  cabinet,  and  a  new  impulse  was 
communicated  to  every  branch  of  the  administration  (1). 

Universal  At  nine  o’clock  a  levee  was  held,  and,  as  the  news  of  the  Emperor’s 
tion  at  unexpected  arrival  had  spread  like  wildfire  through  the  metropo- 

Paris  oil  tlic  i  r  ^  , 

news  of  the  lis,  it  was  very  numerously  attended.  The  29th  bulletin,  contain- 
ing  the  account  of  the  disasters  of  the  retreat,  had  not  yet  arrived, 
being"*" lliough  it  had  left  the  army  before  the  Emperor,  and  no  other 
received,  feeling  than  that  of  surprise  at  his  sudden  return  ivas  felt  by  the 
persons  present.  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  however,  it  came,  and  was 
immediately  published.  No  words  can  paint  the  feelings  of  stupor,  consterna¬ 
tion,  and  astonishment,  which  pervaded  the  metropolis  when  the  disastrous 
news  was  promulgated.  The  calamity,  great  as  it  was,  and  truly  as  it  had 
been  revealed  in  that  celebrated  paper,  was  exaggerated  by  the  public  terror : 
it  was  thought  that  the  old  system  of  concealment  had  been  pursued  on  this, 
as  on  all  previous  occasions;  that  the  army  had  been  totally  destroyed ;  and 
that  the  sudden  return  of  the  Emperor  was  owing  to  his  being,  literally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  sole  survivor  of  his  followers.  Gloom  and  disquietude,  accordingly, 
pervaded  every  countenance  at  the  levee  on  the  morning  of  the  succeeding 
day,  which  was  attended  by  all  the  principal  officers  of  state;  and  the  utmost 
anxiety  was  universally  felt  to  hear  what  details  the  Emperor  himself  might 
furnish  as  to  the  extent  of  the  calamity.  Napoleon  appeared,  however,  calm 
and  collected ;  and  so  far  from  seeking  to  evade  the  questions  which  all  were 
so  anxious  to  put,  he  anticipated  the  wishes  of  those  present,  and  himself 
began  the  conversation  on  the  disasters  of  the  retreat.  “  Moscow,”  said  he, 
“  had  fallen  into  our  power  ;  we  had  surmounted  every  obstacle;  the  con¬ 
flagration  even  had  in  no  degree  lessened  the  prosperous  state  of  our  affairs  ; 
but  tbe  rigour  of  winter  induced  upon  the  army  the  most  frightful  calamities  : 
in  a  few  nights  ail  was  changed;  cruel  losses  were  experienced;  they  would 
have  broken  my  heart,  if  in  such  circumstances  I  had  been  accessible  to  any 
other  sentiments  but  the  welfare  of  my  people  (2).” 
o/puwic““  undisguised  admissions  and  intrepid  countenance  of  the  Em- 

througho^t  ®  surprising  effect  in  restoring  public  confidence,  and 

tte  Empirv.  dissipating  the  impression  produced  by  the  greatest  external  disas¬ 
ters  recorded  in  history.  The  old  confidence  in  his  fortune  returned  ;  his  star 
appeared  to  emerge  from  the  clouds  by  which  it  had  been  obscured,  and 
again  to  shine  forth  the  lord  of  the  ascendant.  His  words,  eagerly  gathered 
and  repeated,  were  soon  circulated  in  the  public  journals  through  the  em¬ 
pire;  addresses,  containing  assurances  of  iindiminished  loyalty  and  unshaken 
confidence,  were  speedily  presented  by  all  the  public  bodies  in  Paris,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  similar  ones  from  the  chief  towms  of  France;  and  soon  the  whole 
cities  of  the  empire  approached  the  throne  with  eloquent  protestations  of 
eternal  loyalty  and  unchangeable  devotion.  The  cities  of  Rome,  Milan,  Flo¬ 
rence,  Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  and  Turin,  particularly  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  by  the  fervour  of  their  enthusiasm  on  this  occasion  (5j.  Their  addresses 
would  bo  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration,  as  indicating  a  dignified  constancy 


(1)  Mad.  Durand,  173.  Fain,  MS.  de  I8l3,  i.  1, 
9.  Napoleon  to  Francis,  Dec.  14,  l8l3 

(2)  Mmiitcur,  Dec.  20,  1812.  Fain,  i.  8,  10- 

(3)  “  Oar  kingdom,  sire  !  is  your  handiwork  :  it 
owes  to  you  its  laws,  ils  monuments,  its  I'oads,  its 
prosperity,  its  agricailurc,  tlie  honour  of  its  arts, 
and  the  inlerual  peace  which  it  enjoys.  Tlie  people 
of  Italy  declare,  in  the  face  of  the  universe,  that 
there  is  no  sacrifice  wliich  they  ore  not  prepared  to 
make,  to  enable  your  majesty  to  complete  the  great 


work  entrusted  to  you  by  Providence.  In  extra¬ 
ordinary  circinnsbances,  extraordinary  sacrificc.s  are 
reipiired,  aiul  our  efforts  shall  lie  unbouiuU'd.  You 
require  arms,  armies,  gold,  fidelity,  cunslancy.  All 
we  possess,  sire!  we  lay  at  your  maji'ily’s  feel. 
This  is  not  iho  .suggestion  of  authority — it  i.s  con¬ 
viction,  gratitude — the  universal  cry  produced  by 
the  passion  for  our  political  cxislence.” — Address 
from  Milan,  2l0i  Dec,  1812,  Fain,  i.  12. 
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in  misfortune,  if  the  praises  of  servitude  were  not  always  suspicious;  and  if 
he  subsequent  conduct  of  the  same  functionaries,  when  the  winds  of  adver¬ 
sity  reached  them,  had  not  demonstrated  that  their  present  overflowing 
loyalty  was  rather  the  result  of  anticipation  of  future  and  prosperous,  than 
of  superiority  to  past  and  adverse  fortune  (1). 

But,  though  not  insensible  to  these  striking  marks  of  devotion,  and  fully 
alive  to  the  necessities  of  his  situation,  it  was  neither  by  the  one  nor  the  other 
that  the  attention  of  the  Emperor  was  now  riveted.  It  was  treason  at  Paris 
Avhich  occupied  his  thoughts — it  was  on  the  conspiracy  of  Malet  that  his  eyes 
were  fixed. 


Conspiracy  This  extraordinary  event,  of  which  the  Emperor  received  intelli- 
of  Maiet.  gence  shortly  before  he  left  the  army  in  Russia,  might  well  arrest 
his  attention;  for  it  placed  beyond  a  doubt  the  sandy  foundation  on  which, 
amidst  so  many  protestations  of  fidelity  and  devotion,  his  authority,  and  the 
prospects  of  succession  in  his  family,  were  rested.  An  obscure  but  most  able 
man,  of  the  name  of  Maiet,  whose  restless  and  enterprizing  character  had 
caused  him  to  be  detained  four  years  in  custody  at  Paris,  had  conceived,  in 
the  solitude  of  his  cell,  the  project  of  overturning  the  Imperial  dynasty;  and, 
what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  he  all  but  carried  it  into  execution  (2).  He 
had,  Avith  two  accomplices — Lafon,  an  old  abbe,  a  prisoner  with  himself,  and 
Rateau,  a  young  corporal  on  guard  in  the  place  of  detention — for  long  been 
preparing  tbe  means  of  effecting  his  object ;  and  the  whole  rested  on  a  fabri¬ 
cated  story  of  tbe  death  of  the  Emperor.  To  support  this  assertion,  he  had 
forged  a  decree  of  the  senate,  by  which  the  Imperial  government  was  abo¬ 
lished,  General  Maiet  created  governor  of  Paris,  and  a  provisional  government 
established ;  and  various  orders  on  the  treasury  Avere  also  prepared,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  dispel  the  doubts  or  shake  the  fidelity  of  the  chief  persons  to  whom 
Oct.  22.  the  train  Avas  to  be  first  applied.  Having  taken  these  precautions, 
Maiet  Avith  ease  eluded  the  loose  surveillance  under  Avhich  he  was  detained, 
and,  dressed  in  his  uniform  of  general  of  brigade,  presented  himself  at  the 
gate  of  the  barracks  of  the  2d  regiment  and  10th  cohort,  and  being  refused 
admittance  till  the  colonel,  Soulier,  gave  orders,  he  repaired  to  the  house  of 
the  latter,  which  Avas  not  far  distant,  and  announced  to  him  that  the  Empe¬ 
ror  had  been  killed  on  the  7th  October  before  Moscoav;  that  the  senate  had 
taken  its  measures,  and  that  he  himself  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Pa¬ 
ris.  Tbe  forged  decree  of  tlie  senate  was  Avell  calculated  to  deceive  even  the 
most  experienced,  from  the  precision  with  Avhich  it  Avas  draAvn,  and  theappa- 
rent  authenticity  of  the  signatures  appended  to  it ;  but  Maiet  had  not  trusted 
merely  to  these  supports,  for  it  also  contained  an  appointment  of  Soulier  as 
general  of  brigade,  and  a  treasury  order  for  100,000  francs  (L.4000)  for  his 
use.  Deceived  or  won,  that  officer  gave  into  the  snare,  and  accompanied  Maiet 
into  the  barrack-yard  (5). 


(1)  Fain,  i.  H,  i2.  Moniteur,  Dec.  25i  1812,  to 
Jan.  20.  1813. 

(2)  Malut  was  born  on  tlie  Q8lli  June  1754,  at 

Dole,  and  p.issed  bis  early  life  in  tlic  army,  where 
be  connnancled  one  of  the  fir.st  battalions  of  . tlie 
Jura  at  the  commencement  of  ihc  llevolutioii.  He 
was  afterwards  implicaled  in  some  illegal  exactions 
at  Civita  Vccchia,  in  tlie  Homan  States,  and  was  in 
consequence  deprived  of  Ills  command,  and  .sent 
before  a  commission  of  enquiry  at  Paris  in  July 
Aug.  7.4,  1807.  1807  ;  and,  in  virtue  of  their 

.sentence,  he  was  confined  in  a  house  of  detention 
till  the  affair  blew  over.  In  18C8>  when  he  was 


still  a  prisoner,  and  the  Emperor  was  in  Spain,  he 
conceived  ihe  first  idea  of  bis  extraordinary  pro¬ 
ject;  l)ut  tbe  sudden  return  of  JVapoleon  to  Paris 
disconcerted  the  design  at  vhal  lime;  and  it  con¬ 
tinued  fermenting  in  his  mind  till  the  Einjieror’s 
longer  absence  in  Russia  gave  an  opportunity  of 
renewing  the  design  under  more  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  and  when  the  conspirator  had  regained  so 
much  liberty  as  to  be  able  to  elude  his  guards.— 
Fain,  1.  1 4,  15. 

(3)  Soulier’s  declaration,  Fain,  i.  145,  147.  TUib. 
ix,  156,  Savary,  vi.  18,  19. 
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The  chief  difficulty  in  the  enterprize  was  here  to  be  surmounted  ; 
and  in  the  way  in  which  he  overcame  it,  Malet  gave  proofs  of  a  vi¬ 
gorous  character.  He  instantly  assumed  a  decided  tone — ordered 
the  gates  to  be  opened — mustered  the  soldiers  by  torch-light — announced 
the  Emperor’s  death — and  commanded  the  drums  to  beat,  that  the  cohort 
should  assemble  to  bear  the  decree  read  which  announced  the  Empei  or’s 
death,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Imperial  government.  Yielding  to  the  habit 
of  obedience,  suspecting  no  deceit,  and  habituated  to  similar  changes  during 
the  Revolution,  the  soldiers  obeyed  without  a  murmur;  the  acquiescence  of 
the  chief  of  the  battalion  was  already  seenred  by  the  order  on  the  treasury 
for  100,000  francs,  delivered  at  the  time,  with  the  promise  of  future  gratifi¬ 
cations  ;  the  common  men  were  paralysed  by  the  fatal  intelligence  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  death,  and  knew  not  how  to  resist  orders  apparently  emanating  from 
such  elevated  functionaries.  Malet  instantly  ordered  a  strong  body  to  march 
with  him  to  the  prison  of  La  Force,  which  they  forthwith  did;  and  he  there 
liberated  Generals  Lahorie  and  Guidal,  who  were  sturdy  republicans,  of  a 
bold  character,  and  who  had  long  been  confined  by  order  of  Napoleon.  They 
immediately  set  out  with  him,  and  took  the  command  of  the  troops ;  and  be¬ 
fore  daylight  three  columns  had  marched  in  different  directions,  under  the 
command  of  Malet,  Lahorie,  and  Guidal,  to  gain  possession  of  the  principal 
posts  in  the  city  (1). 

Extraordi-  Tlicy  wcrc  all  successful  beyond  what  their  most  sanguine  hopes 
ofthrcon'-“  could  have  anticipated.  Lahorie  made  straight  for  the  hotel  of  Sa- 
spiracy.  Vary,  the  minister  of  police,  forced  his  way  into  the  house,  sur¬ 
prised  the  great  functionary  in  bed,  made  him  prisoner,  and  after  some 
altercation,  carried  him  off  to  the  prison  of  La  Force,  where  he  was  received 
and  lodged  in  safety.  Guidal,  in  like  manner,  made  prisoner  Pasquier,  the 
prefect  of  police,  and  lodged  him  in  the  same  place  of  security.  Soulier,  the 
colonel  of  the  10th  cohort,  who  had  been  gained  by  the  bribe  above  men¬ 
tioned,  made  himself  master  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  stationed  a  strong 
force  in  the  small  square  in  front  of  that  building;  while  another  detachment, 
under  Malet  in  person,  took  possession  of  the  place  Vendome.  Frochot,  the 
prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  was  riding  into  town  from  his  country 
house  at  a  quarter  past  eight  in  the  morning,  when  he  was  met  by  one  of  his 
servants  on  horseback,  in  great  agitation,  with  a  note  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
on  the  outside  of  which  were  written  the  ominous  words,  “  Fuit  Imperator." 
On  arriving  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  he  found  the  front  occupied  by  the  National 
Guards,  and  received  a  despatch  from  Malet,  styling  himself  Governor  of 
Paris,  ordering  him  to  prepare  the  principal  apartment  in  the  building  for  the 
use  of  the  “  provisional  government.”  Frochot  was  a  man  of  probity  and  ho¬ 
nour;  but,  like  many  others  of  a  similar  character,  he  Avanted  the  resolution 
necessary  to  carry  him  through  such  a  crisis.  Instead  of  simply  discharging 
his  duly,  by  declaring  his  adhesion  to  the  young  Napoleon,  and  endeavouring 
to  induce  the  soldiers  to  abandon  the  blind  enterprise  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  he  at  once  acquiesced,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  desire  the  officers 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  arrange  the  tables  and  apartment  for  the  provisional 
government  (2). 

Se^who  While  the  inferior  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  Avere  achieving  this 
(^renlor  of  succcss,  ils  chicf  was  not  less  fortunate  in  obtaining, 

caris.  almost  without  resistance,  the  command  of  the  principal  military 
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(l)  Tbib.  ix.  157,  158.  Savary,  vi,  19,  21.  Fain,  (2)  Sav.  vi.  27,  29.  Fain,  i.  17,  and  Declaration 
114,  147.  of  Count  Frochot,  i.  157.  Thib,  ix.  159. 
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authorities  in  the  city.  He  dispatched  forged  orders,  addressed  to  the  com¬ 
manders  of  two  regiments  of  the  paid  guard  of  Paris,  similar  to  those  which 
had  corrupted  or  deceived  Soulier,  and  met  from  both  with  implicit  obe¬ 
dience.  By  means  of  the  one  he  gained  possession  of  the  whole  barriers  of 
Paris,  which  were  closed,  with  positive  orders  to  let  no  one  go  out  or  in  ;  so 
that  no  messengers  could  be  sent  to  the  country  for  assistance.  With  the 
other  he  occupied  the  bank,  in  which,  at  that  period,  there  was  a  large  trea¬ 
sure  in  specie,  the  treasury,  and  the  principal  public  olBces.  Thechief  him¬ 
self  meanwhile  moved  along  the  rue  St.-Honore,  with  a  detachment  of  only 
fifty  men,  twenty-five  of  whom  he  directed  to  station  themselves  in  front  of 
the  office  of  the  Etats-Major  of  Paris.  The  possession  of  this  post  was  of  the 
highest  importance,  as  it  was  the  headquarters  of  military  authority  in  Paris. 
To  eS'ect  this  object,  he  sent  a  packet  to  the  Adjutant-General  Doucet,  of  a 
similar  tenor  with  those  given  to  Soulier  and  the  other  colonels,  and  contain¬ 
ing  his  nomination  as  general  of  brigade,  and  a  treasury  order  for  100,000  fr. 
Doucet  lost  his  presence  of  mind  ;  and,  seeing  the  troops  before  the  hotel, 
obeyed  his  orders  so  far  as  to  send  for  Laborde,  whom  he  had  been  ordered  to 
put  under  arrest.  Meanwlfile  Malet  himself  went  to  the  hotel  of  General  llu- 
lin,  the  governor  of  Paris,  with  the  other  twenty-five  men.  He  entered  his 
hotel,  accompanied  by  a  captain  of  the  regiment  which  followed  him ;  and 
having  asked  to  see  Hulin  in  private,  shot  him  with  a  pistol  in  the  face  w'hen 
desired  to  show  his  orders,  and  left  him  severely,  but  not  mortally  wounded, 
weltering  in  his  blood.  After  this  extraordinary  scene,  Malet  repaired  to  the 
Adjutant-General  Doucet’s  office,  still  accompanied  and  obeyed  by  the  officer 
and  detachment,  who  w'ere  so  fascinated  by  his  audacity,  that  they  saw  no¬ 
thing  extraordinary  or  reprehensible  in  the  apparent  murder  of  their  general 
before  their  eyes.  Nothing  was  wanting  but  the  command  of  the  adjutant- 
general’s  office  to  give  him  the  entire  direction  of  the  military  force  of  Paris, 
of  the  telegraph,  and  Avith  it  of  all  France,  Avhich,  it  w’as  well  known,  wonld 
never  shake  off  its  submission  to  the  central  authority  of  Paris,  by  whom¬ 
soever  w'ielded;  and  it  Avas  accident  alone  which  prevented  this  consnmma- 
tion,  after  every  real  obstacle  had  been  overcome  (1). 
iiis  subsc-  It  so  happened,  that  when  Malet  Avith  his  detachment  came  to  the 
’“^anT  hotel  of  the  adjutant-general,  Laborde  was  coming  doAvn  the  stair 
ovcrtbiow.  tQ  go  Pome  and  yield  to  the  arrest,  and  Basques,  the  inspector- 
general  of  the  minister  of  police,  entirely  ignorant  of  Avhat  had  occurred,  Avas 
at  the  door,  to  make  some  enquiries  about  an  Englishman  whom  he  had 
arrested  at  Passy  by  orders  of  Savary.  Malet’s  detachment  slopped  him 
agreeably  to  their  orders;  but  Laborde  called  to  them  to  let  him  in  :  and  the 
men,  accustomed  to  obey  his  voice,  alloAved  him  to  enter.  This  functionary, 
who  had  had  the  charge  of  Malet  in  his  place  of  detention,  and  had  seen  him 
there  only  the  day  before,  no  sooner  saAv  him  in  the  room  conversing  Avilh 
Doucet,  than  he  exclaimed — “  This  is  my  prisoner :  hoAV  the  devil  has  he  made 
his  escape?  M.  Malet,  you  had  no  permission  to  leave  your  house  Avithout 
my  leave.”  And  immediately  turning  to  Doucet,  he  said — “There  is  some¬ 
thing  here  I  don’t  understand;  ai'rest  him,  and  I  will  go  and  inform  the 
minister  of  police.”  Malet  immediately  put  his  hand  on  the  pistol  Avhich  he 
had  in  his  pocket ;  the  gesture  w'as  obserAed  in  a  glass  opposite;  and  before 
be  could  draAv  it,  Laborde  and  Doucet  sprang  upon  him,  threAV  him  back  on 
the  floor,  and  disarmed  him.  The  arrest  of  its  chief  disconcerted  the  Avhole 
conspiracy ;  Laborde  Avent  out  to  the  soldiers,  informed  them  of  the  deceit 

(1)  Sav.  vl,  24.  25.  Thib.  vi.  158.  Fain,  i.  ir,  18. 
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which  had  been  practised  on  them,  and  told  them  the  Emperor  was  not  dead. 
They  immediately  shouted  “Vive  I’Empereur!”  and,  ashamed  ol  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  plot  into  which  they  had  been  drawn,  returned  witli  perfect 
docility  to  their  barracks.  By  nine  o’clock  the  minister  of  police  was  delivered 
from  his  prison ;  all  was  over ;  and  with  so  little  bloodshed,  that  it  might  have 
passed  for  a  melodrama,  had  it  not  been  followed  by  a  real  tragedy,  in  the 
death  of  Malet,  Guidal,  Lahorie,  and  eleven  others,  who  were  shot  next  day 
on  the  plain  of  Crenelle,  by  orders  of  the  government — an  unnecessary  piece 
of  cruelty  when  applied  to  such  a  number,  which  Napoleon,  had  he  been 
present,  would  certainly  not  have  permitted.  Malet  behaved  with  great 
fortitude  in  his  last  moments,  and  had  the  generosity  to  exculpate  his  com¬ 
panions  in  misfortune,  by  declaring  that  he  alone  imagined  the  conspiracy, 
and  that  he  had  no  associates.  When  brought  before  the  judge  examinators, 
his  intrepidity  was  such  as  to  excite  even  awe  among  those  whom  pro¬ 
fessional  indifference  had  rendered  callous  to  such  scenes.  “Who  are  your 
accomplices?”  said  Dejean,  the  president.  “All  France,”  replied  he,  “if  I 
had  succeeded,  and  you  yourself  at  their  head.  When  you  attack  openly  a 
government  by  force,  the  palm  is  your  own  if  you  succeed ;  if  not — death.” 
The  president  turned  pale,  and  asked  no  more  questions.  On  his  way  to  the 
plain  of  Crenelle,  with  an  intrepid  step,  haranguing  the  soldiers  in  the 
masculine  language  of  the  Revolution,  he  said — “  I  fall,  but  I  am  not  the  last 
of  the  Romans.”  Most  of  the  others  lamented  loudly  their  fate,  at  being 
sentenced  along  with  a  person  whose  very  name  they  knew  not  two  days 
before,  and  for  accession  to  a  treasonable  plot,  of  the  objects  of  which  they 
were  entirely  ignorant  (f). 

Effect  which  When  the  news  of  this  extraordinary  conspiracy  spread  in  Paris, 
r!lcyp°ro-‘’'’  it  Cxcitcd  a  prodigious  sensation,  but  rather  tending  to  ridicule 
plrTs  and  before  it  was  generally  knowm,  the  danger  was  over. 

onNa'pouon.The  ladies,  in  particular,  were  highly  diverted  at  the  ease  with 
which  their  old  tormentor,  the  minister  of  police,  had  been  shut  up  in  prison ; 
and  the  saying  made  the  tour  of  all  the  salons  in  Paris,  that  “  the  Duke  of 
Rovigo  had  better  keep  his  eye  on  the  barracks,  instead  of  prying  into  our 
boudoirs.”  But  those  better  acquainted  with  tbe  real  hazard  w  hich  had  been 
incurred,  made  no  secret  of  the  narrow  escape  which  the  Dnperial  authority 
had  made.  “  But  for  the  singular  accident,”  says  Savary,  “  which  caused  the 
arrest  of  the  minister  of  war  to  fail,  Malet,  in  a  few  moments,  would  have 
been  master  of  almost  every  thing;  and  in  a  country  so  much  influenced  by 
the  contagion  of  example,  there  is  no  saying  where  his  success  Avould  have 
stopped.  He  would  have  had  possession  of  the  treasury,  then  extremely  rich ; 
the  post-oflice,  the  telegraph,  and  the  command  of  the  hundred  cohorts  of  the 
national  guards  of  France.  He  would  soon  have  learned,  by  the  amount  of 
estafettes,  the  alarming  situation  of  affairs  in  Russia  ;  and  nothing  could  have 
prevented  him  from  making  prisoner  of  the  Emperor  himself  if  he  had 
returned  alone,  or  from  marching  to  meet  him  if  he  had  come  at  tlie  head  of 
his  troops  (2).”  Nor  is  there  auy  solid  foundation  for  the  obvious  remark, 
that  the  success  of  such  a  conspiracy,  founded  on  falsehood,  could  have  been 
only  of  an  ephemeral  duration;  for  we  have  the  authority  of  Thibaudeau  for 
the  assertion,  that,  to  his  personal  knowledge,  the  conspiracy  had  ramifica¬ 
tions  in  the  provinces.  It  was  set  on  foot  by  Ilarras  and  the  old  Jacobin  party ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  w'ould  liave  been  the  effect  of  a  sudden 


(0  Sav.  vi.  24,  25.  Thib.  ix.  150,  1S2.  Fain,  i. 
n,  18.  Capefigue,  ix.  397,  398. 


(2)  Sav,  vi.  27,  31. 
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overthrow  of  the  government,  occurring  at  the  very  time  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  news  of  the  Moscow  disasters  (1). 

Napoi6ons  But  if  the  narrow  escape  Avhich  the  imperial  government  had 
thos'“bje"t  undergone  excited  anxious  disquietude  in  the  breasts  of  all  class- 
omndiof  tenfold  deeper  was  the  impression  which  it  made  on  the 

Stale.  far-seeing  mind  of  Napoleon.  One  only  idea  took  possession  of  his 
imagination — that  in  this  crisis  the  succession  of  the  King  of  Rome  was,  by 
the  common  consent,  set  aside.  One  only  truth  was  ever  present  to  his  mind 
— that  the  imperial  crown  rested  on  himself  alone.  The  fatal  truth,  well 
known  to  the  world  in  historic  lore,  but  hitherto  concealed  even  from  his 
piercing  eyes  by  the  effulgence  of  his  glory,  bad  now  been  demonstrated,  that 
the  Revolution  had  destroyed  the  foundations  of  hereditary  succession  ;  and 
that  even  the  greatest  achievements  by  him  who  had  won  the  diadem,  afford¬ 
ed  no  security  that  it  would  descend  to  his  progeny.  These  reflections,  which 
seem  to  have  burst  upon  Napoleon  all  at  once,  when  the  news  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  aflair  first  reached  him  in  Russia,  weighed  him  down  more  than 
all  the  disasters  of  the  Moscow  retreat.  They  constituted  the  secret  reason 
for  his  leaving  the  army;  they  incessantly  occupied  his  mind  during  his  long 
and  solitary  journey;  and  they  found  vent  in  impassioned  and  mournful  ex¬ 
pressions,  when,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  he  convened  the  council  of 
state  on  the  subject.  “  Gentlemen,”  said  he,  “we  must  no  longer  disbelieve 
in  miracles;  attend  to  the  report  of  M.  Real  on  Malet’s  conspiracy.”  The  re¬ 
port  being  read,  he  resumed — “  This  is  the  consequence  of  the  want  of  habit 
and  proper  ideas  in  France  on  the  subject  of  succession.  Sad  effects  of  our 
revolutions !  At  the  first  word  of  my  death,  at  the  first  command  of  an  un¬ 
known  individual,  officers  lead  their  regiments  to  force  the  jails,  and  make 
prisoners  of  the  highest  authorities.  A  jailer  quietly  encloses  the  ministers 
of  state  within  his  doors.  A  prefect  of  the  capital,  at  the  command  of  a  few 
soldiers,  lends  himself  to  the  preparation  of  his  great  hall  for  the  assembly  of 
I  know  not  what  factious  wretches!  And  all  this,  while  the  empress  is  on 
the  spot;  while  the  King  of  Rome  is  alive;  w'hile  my  ministers  and  all  the 
great  officers  of  state  are  at  hand.  Is  a  man,  then,  every  thing  here"!  Are 
institutions  nothing;  oaths  nothing?  It  is  to  idaeology  that  we  are  to  attribute 
all  these  misfortunes :  it  is  the  error  ofits  professors  which  necessarily  induced, 
and  in  fact  brought  on,  the  reign  of  blood.  Who  proclaimed  the  principle  of 
insurrection  as  a  duty?  Who  cast  adulation  before  the  people,  in  elevating 
them  to  a  sovereignty  which  they  were  incapable  of  exercising?  When  one  is 
called  to  regenerate  a  slate,  it  is  principles  diametrically  the  reverse  which 
require  to  be  followed.  History  paints  the  human  heart  :  it  is  in  history  we 
must  seek  for  the  mirror  of  the  advantages  or  evils  of  difl'erent  species  of 
legislation.  Frochot  is  an  honourable  man  :  he  is  attached  to  the  empire; 
but  his  duty  was  to  have  devoted  himself  to  death  on  the  steps  of  the  Hotel- 
de-Ville.  A  great  example  is  required  for  all  functionaries.  The  noblest  of 
deaths  would  be  that  of  a  soldier  on  the  field  of  honour,  if  that  of  a  magistrate 
perishing  in  defence  of  the  throne  and  the  laws  were  not  more  glorious  still.” 
These  words  gave  the  tone  to  all  the  public  bodies  to  w  hom  the  examination 
into  the  affair  Avas  entrusted,  and  they  unanimously  reported  that  the  prefect 

(11  Tliib.  ix.  163,  I64.  fcml  themselves  to  be  led  against  the  persons  in 

(2)  Above  all,  they  were  struck  with  the  facility  pos.^tession  of  power,  and  without  a  murmur  saw  the 
willi  which  the  conspirators  had  persuaded  the  governor  of  Paris,  their  genera),  struck  down  before 
troops  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  without  its  ever  their  eyes,  without  a  motion  being  made  for  his  de- 
liaving  entered  into  the  head  of  one  of  their  officers  feupc.  It  was  in  vain  to  disguise  that  such  a  state  of 
to  assure  themselves  whether  it  was  true,  or  to  he-  things  presaged  many  misfortunes.— SavarvjvI.  28' 
stow  a  thought  on  his  son.  These  very  soldiers  suf- 
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of  the  department  of  the  Seine  should  be  dismissed.  This  was  accordingly 
done,  and  the  urban  guard  of  Paris  was  suppressed;  but  the  matter  was 
pushed  no  further,  it  being  justly  deemed  inadvisable  to  make  it  known 
with  what  facility  the  regular  soldiers  had  been  misled,  and  with  what  ease 
the  imperial  authority  had  been  all  but  overturned  (1). 
on'this'”""  In  France,  during  the  monarchy,  the  people  had  for  their  rallying 
event.  cry — “  The  King  is  dead  !  long  live  the  King!  ”  On  this  occasion, 
how'ever,  when  the  report  of  the  Emperor’s  death  was  spread  and  believed, 
no  one  exclaimed,  “  Long  live  the  Emperor !  ”  The  fact  is  memorable  :  it  was 
the  first  indication  of  the  effects,  not  only  of  a  new  dynasty  on  the  throne, 
but  of  a  new  era  in  the  social  history  of  France.  The  period  of  hereditary  suc¬ 
cession,  with  its  stability,  its  security,  its  loyalty,  its  recollections,  had  passed 
away  :  personal  qualities  had  become  the  sole  title  to  distinction.  In  the  effort 
to  effect  this  change,  all  Europe  had  been  convulsed  to  its  centre;  but  the 
alteration  had  been  made,  and  it  could  not  be  undone.  Now,  then,  was  seen 
the  effect  of  the  shock  on  one  of  the  most  momentous  of  national  events,  the 
demise  of  the  sovereign  filling  the  throne.  It  too  had  become  elective  :  per¬ 
sonal  qualities  were  alone  the  passport  to  power :  the  principle  of  hereditary 
succession  had  been  destroyed.  Even  the  greatest  and  most  splendid  quali¬ 
ties  in  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  and  the  most  unheard  of  success  attend¬ 
ing  his  arms,  could  not,  it  was  found,  ensure  the  succession  of  his  own  son, 
or  shake  the  inextinguishable  passion  for  a  rotation  of  rulers,  which  had 
arisen  from  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  The  effects  of  that  great  con¬ 
vulsion  were  already  unfolding  themselves;  the  throne  had  become  in  effect 
elective;  all  power  depended  upon  office;  all  office  on  the  support  of  the 
military;  the  support  of  the  military  on  the  suffrage  of  the  Praetorian  Guards 
at  Paris.  European  had  been  exchanged  for  Asiatic  civilization;  and  the 
dream  of  perfectibility  had  terminated  in  the  institutions  of  the  Byzantine 
empire. 

Device  con-  Tliougli  Napolcou  acquired  the  melancholy  conviction,  from  this 
Frendf  cvcnt,  that  the  stability  of  his  dynasty  and  the  hopes  of  his  son’s 
Regency,  succossion  I'estcd  on  a  sandy  foundation,  yet  he  resolved  to  leave 
nothing  undone  which  might,  for  the  present  at  least,  guard  against  the 
dangers  with  which  they  were  threatened.  With  this  view,  he  resolved  to  fix 
at  once,  by  an  act  of  government,  tbe  cases  in  w'hich  a  I'egcncy  was  to  ensue, 
and  the  persons  in  whom  the  nomination  was  to  be  vested.  By  a  senains- 
Feb.  5.  i8i3.  consullum  early  in  February,  the  right  of  appointing  a  regent  was 
in  the  first  instance  vested  in  the  Emperor  :  if  he  had  not  made  a  nomina¬ 
tion,  the  right  of  doing  so  devolved  on  the  empress;  failing  her,  on  the  first 
prince  of  the  blood ;  and  in  default  of  him,  on  the  great  dignitaries  of  the 
empire.  The  same  decree  fixed,  in  the  most  minute  manner,  the  duration 
and  extent  of  the  regent’s  power,  the  formation  of  his  council,  the  oath  to 
be  taken  to  the  empress  if  regent,  the  administration,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  interregnum,  of  the  royal  domains,  the  forms  for  crowning  the  em¬ 
press  regent  and  the  King  of  Rome.  The  object  of  the  Emperor  in  this  curi¬ 
ous  enactment,  obviously  was  to  arrange  every  thing  for  the  transmission  of 
the  imperial  authority,  in  the  event  of  his  absence  or  death,  to  the  proper 
depositary,  and  to  leave  nothing  to  chance,  or  the  inclinations  of  the  military 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  capital  at  the  time :  forgetting  that  the  real  and 
only  security  for  hereditary  succession  in  the  throne,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
reverence  with  which  it  is  regarded  by  the  people ;  that  this  reverence  can 


(l)  Thib.  ix,  1G6»  t67.  Fain,  i,  i68»  195-  Pieces  Just.  clc.  20,  21*  Audience  of  Dec.  20,  i8l2. 
IX.  5 
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neither  be  acquired  in  a  single  lifetime,  nor  be  engrafted  on  revolutionary 
changes;  and  that  to  seek  to  establish  it  in  a  slate  which  has  destroyed  its 
hereditary  ranks,  and  the  descent  of  private  property,  can  give  no  greater 
stability  than  casting  anchor  in  a  moving  quicksand  (I). 

Great  con-  Well  awave  that  the  losses  of  the  preceding  campaign  made  a  great 

scription  of  effort  nccessarv,  Napoleon  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  first 

3oo,ooo  1  1. 

men  voted  moments  of  alarm  and  excitement  consequent  on  the  promulgation 

sLa'tl  of  the  disasters,  to  demand  ample  levies  of  men  from  the  Senate. 
“  Great  measures,”  saidRegnaud  St.-Angely,  the  orator  of  government,  “  are 
necessary ;  what  suffices  to-day,  may  not  be  adequate  to-morrow  :  the  inso¬ 
lence  of  the  conquerors  of  Louis  XIV,  the  humiliation  of  the  treaties  of 
Louis  XV,  seem  again  to  threaten  us;  we  are  called  to  save  France  from  these 
Jan.  9,  i8i3.  ignominious  days.”  Amidst  the  tumult  of  feelings  produced  by 
these  alarming  revelations,  the  supporters  of  government  demanded  the  im¬ 
mediate  addition  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  to  the  armies, 
which  were  instantly  and  unanimously  voted  by  the  senate.  The  execution 
of  the  decree  was  entrusted  to  the  war  minster,  and  the  conscripts  were  zea¬ 
lously  furnished  by  the  people.  Some  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire, 
particularly  Paris,  Lyon,  and  Turin,  even  went  beyond  these  immense  levies, 
and  voted  regiments  of  volunteers  to  be  raised  and  equipped  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense.  Never  did  the  patriotic  and  warlike  spirit  of  the  nation  appear  Avith 
more  lustre,  nor  was  the  firmness  of  government  ever  more  warmly  seconded 
by  the  generous  devotion  of  the  people.  Yet,  amidst  all  the  enthusiasm,  the 
allocation  of  the  conscription  demonstrated  how  nearly  the  military  strength 
of  the  empire  had  been  exhausted  by  the  efforts  which  had  already  been  made. 
The  whole  youth  Avho  arrived  at  the  age  which  rendered  them  liable  to  the 
conscription  in  1815,  (from  nineteen  to  twenty,)  had  already  been  drained  off 
by  the  great  levy  of  the  preceding  year  (2) ;  and  accordingly  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  conscription  was  ordered  to  be  taken  from  the  first  ban  of  the 
National  Guard  of  1812,  a  hundred  thousand  from  the  classes  liable  to  con¬ 
scription  in  the  four  preceding  years,  and  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  from  those  arriving  at  the  legal  age  in  1814 ;  that  is,  who  were  then 
only  from  eighteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age  (5). 

Napoleon  multiplied  disasters  of  the  Moscow  campaign  made  the  Empe- 

arranges  lus  o  ^  ^  ^  .  i>-i  i-i.*  i*-' 

differences  ror  feel  the  necessity  oral  length  bringing  to  an  accommodation  nis 

Church.  long-continued  differences  with  the  Holy  See.  With  one  half  of 
Europe  openly  in  arms  against  him,  and  the  other  but  doubtfully  arrayed 
under  his  banners,  he  could  no  longer  afford  to  brave  the  hostility  of  the  head 
of  the  Church.  It  has  been  already  mentioned(4),  that  after  the  violent  seizure 
of  the  Pope  by  the  officers,  and  with  the  consent  of  Napoleon,  and  his  passage 
of  the  Alps  in  July  1809,  he  was  brought  to  Grenoble;  from  thence,  he  was 
shortly  after  transferred  to  Savona,  where  he  was  rigorously  treated,  and  for¬ 
cibly  severed  from  the  society  of  aU  those,  among  the  cardinals  or  their  ser¬ 
vants,  who  were  suspected  of  being  hostile  to  the  interests  of  France  (5).  As 

(1)  Decree,  Veb.  5.  1813.  Monitear,  andThib.  ix.  the  Holy  See.  Napoleon  was  irrilated  beyond  mea- 

203.  Mont.  vii.  183.  sure  at  this  resistance  to  his  authority,  especially 

(2)  uinte,  viii.  340,  348.  from  a  captive,  and  he  gave  vent  to  his  indignation 

(3)  Senatus  ConsuUum,  Jan.  11,  I8l3.  Honiteur  in  measures  of  the  utmost  severity.  Cardinals  Pie- 

and  Edinburgh  Review,  vi.  19  Nov.  5-  Dec.  2.  tro,  Gabrielli,  and  Opozzoni,  were  immediately 
Dec.  18-  conveyed  from  Samur,  which  had  been  assigned  as 

(4)  AniCj  vii.  304,  '  the  place  of  their  detention,  to  the  Castle  of  Viu- 

(5)  The  following  is  an  instance  of  the  treatment  cennes  ;  the  intrepid  Cishop  of  Gregorio,^  and  Fon- 
to  which  the  Pope  was  subjected.  He  had  is.oued,  in  tarla,  the  chief  of  the  Barnahiles,  the  principal  or- 
November  and  December  1810,  three  briefs  on  the  nameuts  of  the  Church,  were  immured  in  the  same 
suijject  of  the  institution  of  ecclesiastics  to  bishop-  prison;  the  Bishop  Doria,  who  had  hitherto  con- 
rics  in  the  French  empire  without  the  sanction  of  stantly  been  in  attendance  on  his  holiness,  was  sent 
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this  situation  was  not  deemed  sufficiently  secure  after  the  Emperor  had  de¬ 
parted  from  Paris  on  the  Moscow  campaign,  he  was  at  that  time  removed  to 
Fontainebleau,  where  he  was  kept  in  confinement  indeed,  but  a  more  dig¬ 
nified  and  respectable  captivity.  Though  a  prisoner,  he  had  a  handsome 
suite  of  apartments,  was  respectably  entertained  at  table,  and  permitted  to 
walk  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace,  although  he  was  still  debarred  from  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  his  most  esteemed  attendants,  lest  they  should  encourage  him  in  his 
resistance  to  the  imperial  authority.  His  occupations  here  were  of  the  meanest 
description  :  age  and  long-protracted  confinement  appeared  to  have  in  a  great 
degree  weakened  his  mind ;  and  the  hands  of  the  supreme  Pontiff  were  not 
unfrequently  engaged  in  the  humble  occupation  of  darning  a  stocking  or 
hemming  a  garment  (1 ). 

hMdf'nZf  bringing  the  Pope  so  near  to  the  French  capital,  and  removing 
signs  re  so  studiously  all  those  who  were  suspected  of  being  of  an  indepen- 

giirtling  tli6  ”  ^  ^ 

J*opp  anti  dent  temper,  or  hostile  to  the  imperial  interests,  from  approach  to 
his  person,  Napoleon  was  not  actuated  merely  by  the  spirit  of  op¬ 
pression,  or  jealousy  of  a  rival,  and  inflexible  authority  ;  he  had  great  views, 
which  were  well  matured,  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  See — its  more  intimate 
connexion  with  the  French  government — the  influence  which  he  might  ac¬ 
quire  over  its  members,  and  the  more  extended  base  on  which,  by  such  means, 
he  might  establish  his  own  power.  He  not  only  had  no  jealousy  of,  but  he 
cordially  approved  of  every  institution  which  tended  to  bring  the  minds  of 
men  into  a  state  of  due  subjection  to  constituted  authority;  all  he  required 
was,  that  all  these  institutions  should  be  placed  under  his  immediate  influ¬ 
ence  and  control  (2).  With  this  view,  he  meditated  the  translation  of  the 
papal  government  to  Paris;  the  extinction  of  its  temporal  dominion;  its  en¬ 
tire  dependence  on  the  French  empire  for  revenue,  and  the  consequent  sub¬ 
jection  of  its  chief  to  his  own  control;  but  having  effected  this,  he  had  no 
wish  to  impair  its  spiritual  authority;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  rather  desi¬ 
rous  to  extend  it.  Like  the  Roman  emperor,  he  was  anxious  to  found  his 
own  authority  not  merely  on  temporal  power  but  religious  influences;  to 
adorn  his  brows  not  only  with  the  diadem  of  the  conqueror,  but  the  tiara  of 
tlie  pontiff;  and  as  the  forms  of  the  Church  prevented  the  actual  union  of 
both  offices  in  his  own  person,  he  conceived  that  the  next  best  system  would 
be  to  have  the  Pope  so  situated,  that  he  should  be  irrevocably  subjected  to 
his  control.  Napoleon  says,  “  he  wished  to  establish  the  spiritual  authority 
of  the  Pope  in  France  :  he  neither  wished  to  profit  by  accidental  circumstan- 


to  Naples;  and  many  of  his  most  faithful  servants 
made  to  share  the  captivity  of  Cardinal  Pacca  in  the 
Castle  of  Fenestrelles,  amidst  the  snows  of  the  Savoy 
Alps,  No  one  was  permitted  to  visit  the  Pope  with¬ 
out  the  authority  of  the  prefect  of  the  department : 
he  was  interdicted  in  the  most  rigorous  manner 
from  any  communication  with  his  subjects  in  Italy, 
accompanied  with  a  threat  of  a  public  trial  and 
deposition  in  the  event  of  contumacy.  The  state 
prisons  of  France  were  filled  with  a  crowd  of  eccle¬ 
siastics  who  made  resistance  to  the  violent  encroach¬ 
ments  of  Napoleon  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy 
See;  and  to  such  contemptible  shifts  was  the  impe¬ 
rial  government  reduced  to  break  the  courageous 
spirit  cf  the  captive  pontiff,  that  not  only  were  his 
•whole  papers  seized,  and  many  carried  off,  one  day 
when  he  was  absent  from  home,  walking  in  his  little 
garden  with  Berlhier,  the  governor  of  his  establish¬ 
ment;  but  he  received  intimation  that  the  whole 
household,  including  himself,  were  to  he  put  on  the 
reduced  allowance  of  five  paoli  {twopence-half penny) 
a-day  :  a  measure  of  severity,  however,  which  was 
only  carried  into  execution  for  two  weeks,  as  it  was 


found  that  the  good  Catholics  of  Savona  supplied  the 
deficiency  of  the  imperial  treasury,  by  themselves 
furnishing  to  the  pontiff  provisions  in  abundance. 
•-“Sec  Artaud,  yide  Pope  Pius  VII,  ii.  2811  ;  and 
Cardinal  Pacca,  i.  37* 

(1)  Sav.  vi.  49,  50.  Artaud,  ii,  302,  3l3.  Pacca. 
ii.  37,  39. 

(2)  “  Don’t  be  alarmed,  bishop,  ’*  said  Napoleon 
to  the  Bishop  of  Nantes  ;  “  the  policy  of  my  goveru- 
menl  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  inaiirtenance 
of  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope.  I  require  that 
he  should  he  more  powerful  than  ever ;  lie  will  never 
have  as  niucli  influence  os  my  policy  re<juires  he 
should  possess.”  The  bishop  was  a.stonisbed,  and 
seemed  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  Kmperor,  but 
he  spoke  his  real  opinion;  by  translating  the  seat  of 
the  papal  government  to  Paris,  he  expected  to  ac- 
({uirc  the  entire  direction  of  this  formidable  power  ; 
and  he  would  willingly  have  augmented  the  awful 
character  of  the  thunder  of  llie  Vatican,  when  he 
held  in  his  own  hand  the  means  of  directing  its 
holts*— Nafolbow  in  Montholon,  i.  ibl. 
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ces,  to  create  a  palriarcbsliip,  nor  to  alter  the  belief  of  bis  people  :  be  re¬ 
spected  spiritual  affairs,  and  wished  to  rule  thenr  without  touching  them,  or 
mingling  in  their  concerns  :  he  wished  to  make  them  pliant  to  his  will,  but 
by  the  intervention  only  of  temporal  influences.”  There  were  persons  at 
Rome  Avho  sa  v  through  his  policy.  They  said,  “  It  is  his  mode  of  carrying  on 
war ;  not  daring  to  assault  it  in  front,  he  has  turned  the  Church  as  he  turned 
the  Alps  in  179(5,  or  Meias  in  1800  (1).” 
formik'in"  relied  entirely  on  the  judgment  of  the  Bishop  of 

hrado'f^hc  ^3ntes:  whenever  that  learned  prelate  said,  “That  attacks  the 
cimrcb.  Catholics  and  the  Church,”  he  paused  in  his  career.  He  felt  assured 
of  ultimate  success,  with  the  aid  of  time  and  the  vast  influence  Avhich  he 
possessed.  “  In  1815,”  says  Aapoleon,  “  but  for  the  events  in  Russia,  the  Pope 
Avould  have  been  Bishop  of  Rome  and  of  Paris,  and  lodged  at  the  archbishop¬ 
ric  of  the  latter  city:  the  sacred  college,  the  penitentiary,  the  office  of  pro¬ 
paganda,  the  archives,  would  have  been  around  A'otre-Dame,  and  in  the  Isle 
of  St.-Louis.  Rome  would  have  been  in  the  ancient  Lutetia.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  court  of  Rome  at  Paris  would  have  been  fruitful  in  great  political 
results;  its  influence  on  Spain,  Italy,  the  Rhenish  Confederacy,  and  Poland, 
would  liaAC  draAvn  close  the  bonds  of  the  Great  Nation ;  and  that  Avhich  the 
chief  of  the  Church  had  over  the  faithful  in  England,  Ireland,  Russia,  Prussia, 
Cambria,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  would  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor  of  France.”  So  impressed  was  he  with  these  ideas,  and  the  immense 
addition  to  his  influence  which  the  papal  authority  Avould  have  given  him, 
that  he  w  ould  have  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to  extend  the  Romish 
propagandism,  the  foreign  missions,  and  to  increase  the  power  of  the  clergy. 
Already  he  had  established  the  cardinals  as  the  chiefs  of  the  state  ;  they  took 
precedence  at  the  Tuileries  of  all  the  Avorld ;  all  the  dependants  of  the  ponti¬ 
fical  court  Avere  to  have  been  magnificently  endowed,  so  as  to  give  them  no 
cause  to  regret  their  past  existence.  “  It  AAas  Avith  this  vieAV,  as  he  himself 
has  told  us,  that  the  Emperor  Avas  unceasingly  occupied  Avitli  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  and  embellishment  of  Paris.  He  Avas  so,  not  merely  from  the  love  of  the 
arts,  hut  in  consequence  of  his  system  of  government.  It  required  that  Paris 
should  be  an  unique  city;  beyond  all  comparison  AAith  other  capitals;  the 
chefs-d'cem-re  of  science  and  art ;  the  finest  museums,  all  that  had  adorned 
and  rendered  illustrious  former  ages,  should  be  there  assembled ;  that  the 
churches,  the  palaces,  the  theatres,  should  be  beyond  any  elsewhere  in  exist¬ 
ence.  Napoleon  regretted  only  that  he  could  not  transport  to  it  the  church 
of  St.-Peter’s  at  Rome.  He  Avas  mortified  Avith  the  bad  taste  of  Notre- 
Dame  (2).” 

commeDcc-  {jjg  disastcrs  of  the  Russian  campaign  cut  short  these  splendid 

ment  of  tbe  i  i  i  a-  ^  ^  .  S 

conferences  projects,  Olid  aAvakeoed  the  Emperor  to  the  necessity  of  imme- 
PopeV'  diately,  and  at  all  hazards,  depriving  his  enemies  of  the  poAverful 
wrau.'”"'  subject  of  inA'ective  Avhich  arose  from  his  contention  Avith,  and 
open  imprisonment  of  the  head  of  the  Church.  Within  a  fortnight  after  his 
arriA'al  at  Paris,  he  commenced  the  attempt  by  sending  to  congratulate  his 
holiness  on  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  Cardinal  Doria  AAas  dispatched  from 
Jan.  I.  i8i3.  Fontainebleau,  to  return  the  compliment.  This  led  to  an  inter¬ 
change  of  civilities,  and  the  reneAAal  of  the  negotiations  between  the  tAvo 
courts.  The  Bishop  of  Nantes  Avas  entrusted  Avith  its  direction  on  the  part 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  Cardinals  Doria  and  Dugnani  on  that  of  the  Pope.  ^Yhen 
the  negotiations  AAere  deemed  sufficiently  advanced  to  render  the  personal 


f  I;  ^'apolcon  iu  MdjjILoIoi!,  i.  159. 


J2)  Isapolcon  ia  Month,  i.  162. 
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Jan.  19.  presence  of  the  Emperor  desirable,  he  appeared  suddenly  at  Fon¬ 
tainebleau  with  the  Empress  Marie-Louise,  and  immediately  hastened  to  the 
apartments  of  the  captive  pontiff.  Appearing  to  forget  altogether  that  tlicre 
had  been  any  difference  between  them,  he  immediately  embraced  bim,  and 
without  touching  on  matters  of  business,  spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
in  the  most  agreeable  and  varied  conversation.  No  man  possessed  the  art  of 
fascination,  when  he  chose  to  exert  it,  in  a  higher  degree  than  Napoleon,  or 
was  more  capable  of  dazzling  the  minds  of  his  hearers  by  the  charms  of  a 
seductive  and  entrancing  discourse;  and  if  these  powers  had  acquired  the 
mastery,  at  Tilsit,  of  a  young  and  able  Czar  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  it 
is  not  suprising  that  they  proved  more  than  a  match  at  Fontainebleau  for  an 
aged  pontiff,  whose  intellectual  faculties  had  been  weakened  by  a  long  cap¬ 
tivity  and  protracted  misfortunes.  No  violence  was  either  required  or  em¬ 
ployed  (i)  :  the  Pope  and  his  attendants,  charmed  with  this  unexpected 
change  in  their  fortunes,  speedily  fell  into  the  snare  Avhich  was  so  skilfully 
decked  with  flowers ;  and,  six  days  after  his  arrival,  the  Emperor  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  signature  of  his  holiness  to  a  concordat,  which  set¬ 
tled  the  principal  points  in  dispute  between  the  court  of  the  Tuileries  and 
the  Holy  See  (2). 

Extraonli-  The  Emperor  testified,  as  well  he  might,  the  most  extraordinary 
Nap’olioii  at  satisfaction  at  the  conclusion  of  this  concordat,  which  not  only  ta- 
I'onXhc'  ceded  to  him  the  whole  ecclesiastical  states  in  Italy,  by  stipu- 
tmity.  lating  nothing  for  their  restitution,  but  in  effect  decided  in  favour 
of  the  civil  power  in  France  the  long-disputed  question  as  to  the  ecclesiastical 
veto  on  the  appointment  of  bishops  by  the  temporal  authority.  Next  morning, 
decorations,  presents,  and  orders  were  profusely  scattered  among  the  chief 
persons  of  the  Pope’s  household;  the  joyful  intelligence  was  communicated 
to  all  the  bishops ;  Te  Deum  was  chanted  in  all  the  churches  of  France;  all  the 
restrictions  upon  the  personal  freedom  of  the  Pope  removed;  mass  allowed 
to  be  freely  celebrated  in  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau;  a  numerous  body  of 
cardinals  soon  after  joined  his  holiness  from  their  different  places  of  exile; 
the  concordat  was  solemnly  published  as  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
state;  the  Emperor  loaded  the  Pope,  and  all  the  members  of  his  court,  with 


(1)  “  Chateaubriand  has  alleged,  in  his  celebrated 
Jan.  25.  pamplet  of  ‘  Eonaparle  and  the  Bour¬ 

bons,’  that  Napoleon,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  seized 
the  I’ope  by  the  locks,  and  maltreated  him  griev¬ 
ously.  But  IhePope,  often  interrogated  on  thutsub- 
ject,  has  invariably  answered,  that  it  was  not  true; 
jieverlheless  it  was  easy  to  perceive,  from  the  strain 
of  the  Emperor’s  conversations  which  he  repeated, 
that  he  had  assumed  a  high  tone  with  him,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  tell  him  he  was  not  adequately 
versed  in  eccleslaslicalinatters."— iT/emofm  du  Caa- 
DiNAL  Pacca,  ii.  87. 

(2‘)  Thib.  ix.  197, 198.  Pacca,  ii.  81,  85.  Artaud, 
ii.  315,  321. 

ArTicIes  of  By  this  celebrated  instrument,  it  was 
the  Concor-  provided,  I.  That  the  Pope  shall  exer- 
else  his  pontifical  functions  in  France 
and  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  in  like  manner  as  his  pre¬ 
decessors  have  done.  2.  His  ambassadors,  ministers, 
and  charges  d’affaires,  shall  enjoy  the  same  immu¬ 
nities  anti  privileges  as  the  members  of  tlie  diplo¬ 
matic  body.  3.  The  domains  of  his  holiness,  as  vet 
unalienated,  shall  be  exempted  from  all  sorts  of 
taxes;  those  already  alienated  shall  be  replaced  till 
their  revenue  amounts  to  two  millions  of  francs, 
(L.  80,000.)  4.  In  the  six  nionlhs  which  shall  follow 
the  notification  of  a  nomination  of  a  bishop  by  the 
Emperor,  the  Pope  shiill  give  the  necessary  induc¬ 


tion  to  the  bishopric.  In  the  event  of  no  such  in¬ 
duction  being  given  by  his  holiness  during  that 
period,  the  archbishop  of  tlie  district,  whom  failing, 
the  .senior  bishop  within  its  limits,  shall  proceed  to 
give  the  necessary  induction,  so  that  in  no  event 
shall  any  bishopric  be  vacant  more  than  a  year, 
5.  The  Pope  shall  appoint,  both  in  France  and  Italy, 
to  certain  sees,  to  be  afterwards  fixed  upon  by  the 
contracting  parlies.  6-  The  six  suburban  dioceses 
shall  be  restored,  and  put  at  the  disposal  of  his  ho¬ 
liness.  7.  The  holy  father,  in  regard  to  bishopi’ics 
in  the  Roman  states,  from  which  the  incumbents  are 
absent  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  shall  exercise 
his  right  of  nomination  in parlibus.  8.  The  Emperor 
and  Pope  shall  concert  measures,  at  the  proper  lime, 
for  llie  reduction  of  the  bishoprics  in  Tuscany  and 
the  Genoese  slates,  as  well  as  for  those  to  be  esta¬ 
blished  in  Holland  and  the  Hanseatic  departments. 
9.  The  offices  of  propagandism,  of  the  pcni'cnliarv, 
and  the  archives,  shall  be  established  in  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  holy  father.  10.  The  Emperor  awards 
0  free  pardon  to  llic  cardinals,  bishops,  priests,  and 
laity,  wlio  have  incurred  penalties  from  past  events. 
11.  His  holiness  consents  to  these  conditions,  from 
the  confidence  whicli  he  has  in  the  good  dispositions 
of  his  majesty  to  the  numerous  wants  of  the  Church, 
in  the  time  in  which  we  live.  [See  tiic  Concordat  in 
Marlin's  Sup.  i.  552 ;  and  in  Artaud,  ii.  323-} 
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that  gracious  and  insinuating  kindness,  Avhich,  Avhen  it  suited  his  purposes, 
he  could  so  well  assume;  and  in  the  exuberance  of  his  satisfaction,  even  gave 
orders  for  the  liberation  of  his  indomitable  antagonist.  Cardinal  Pacca,  from 
his  long  and  painful  confinement  amidst  the  snows  of  Savoy  (1). 

Rapid  But,  while  Xapoleon  was  thus  flattering  himself  that  he  had  sur- 
the  opinioD  mounted  all  his  diflScuIties  in  this  interesting  particular,  and  that 
the  whole  weight  of  the  Church  would  be  thrown  into  the  scale  in 
coaocii.  his  favour,  a  great  and  important  revulsion  was  going  forward  in 
the  papal  cabinet.  The  able  members  of  the  ecclesiastical  hody  who  returned 
to  Fontainebleau,  at  once  perceived  that  the  Pope  had  been  overreached  in  the 
transaction ;  that  the  penetration  of  an  old  man  had  been  blinded  by  the  spe¬ 
cious  arguments  of  the  Emperor,  and  his  firmness  shaken  by  the  rigours  of  a 
protracted  confinement;  and  that  at  the  very  moment  when  the  fortunes  of 
Napoleon  had  begun  to  hang  doubtful  in  the  balance,  he  had  had  the  address 
to  elicit  from  his  august  captive  greater  advantages  than  he  could  ever  have 
hoped  for  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power.  Shortly  after  the  concordat  was 
signed,  the  Pope  repented  of  the  step  he  had  taken;  and  his  grief  was  so  pro¬ 
found,  that  when  Cardinal  Pacca  arrived,  he  was  strongly  affected  by  his 
haggard  and  emaciated  appearance.  To  the  expressions  of  admiration,  ut¬ 
tered  by  the  cardinal,  upon  the  constancy  with  which  he  had  borne  his  long 
captivity,  the  frail  pontiff  replied — “  But  we  have  dishonoured  ourselves  at 
its  close  ;  these  cardinals  drew  me  to  the  table,  and  forced  me  to  sign  it.”  It 
was  long  and  anxiously  debated  in  the  secret  councils  of  the  church  at  Fon¬ 
tainebleau,  what  course  should  be  adopted  in  this  emergency  ;  and  at  length 
it  was  determined  that  the  Pope  should  solemnly  retract  his  signature  of  the 
concordat,  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  and  ascribe  his  acquiescence  to  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh.  Such  a  letter  was  in  secret  prepared  by  the  aged  pon- 
Marcii  2j.  tiff,  in  terms  suited  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  tYithoul  at¬ 
tempting  to  exculpate  his  weakness,  or  palliate  his  fault,  he  confessed  its 
enormity,  and  implored  the  Divine  forgiveness;  and  at  the  same  time  fully 
and  unequivocally  retracted  his  consent  to  the  concordat.  No  sooner  was  his 
resolution  taken  (:2j,  than  he  recovered  all  his  wonted  serenity  of  mind  and 
cheerfulness  of  manner,  though  both  he  and  the  whole  conclave  fully  ex¬ 
pected  some  acts  of  extreme  violence  from  the  ebullitions  of  the  Emperor’s 
wrath  (3). 


(l)  Thib,  ix.  199.  Artaud,  ii.  325,  326.  Pacca, 
ii.  87,  88. 

,  “  I  extorted  from  the  Pope,”  said  Napoleon,  “  by 

the  single  force  of  my  private  conversation,  that 
famous  concordat  of  Koatainebleau,  by  which  he  re¬ 
nounced  the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy.  Uehud 
no  sooner  signed  it  than  he  repented  of  what  he  had 
done.  On  the  day  following,  he  was  to  have  dined, 
in  public  with  me,  but  he  feigned  sickness,  and  did 
not  appear.  Immediately  after  1  quilted  him,  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  old  councillors,  who  made  him 
retract  all  be  had  done.  If  we  bad  been  left  alone, 
I  would  have  made  him  do  whatever  1  pleased.  He 
was  truly  a  lamb ;  a  real  good  man,  whom  I  es¬ 
teemed  and  loved,  and  who  regarded  me,  I  am  well 
assured,  in  some  degree,  with  similar  sentiments.” 
— Las  Cases,  v,  334,  335. 

(2^  Pacca,  ii.  87,  124.  Artaud,  ii.  34,  330,  347. 

(3)  “  As  we  have  done  wrong,”  said  the  Pope,  in 
this  touching  manifesto,  we  will  imitate  our  il¬ 
lustrious  predecessor,  Pascal  II,  in  ili7  :  we  confess 
we  have  done  wroi»g,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Loi-d, 
we  desire  that  it  should  be  altogether  annulled,  iu 
order  that  no  damage  may  thence  arise  to  the 
church,  or  injury  to  our  own  soul.  The  concession 


made  in  one  of  these  articles  is  unjostifiable  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man.  What  regulation  can  be  ad¬ 
mitted  which  infringes  so  deeply  on  the  original 
constitution  of  the  church  of  Lesus  Christ,  who  estab¬ 
lished  the  primacy  of  St.-Peter  and  his  successors,  as 
that  whicli  subjects  our  power  to  that  of  a  metropo¬ 
litan,  and  permits  him  to  give  induction  to  bishops 
named,  whom  the  supreme  pontiff,  iu  his  wisdom, 
has  deemed  unworthy  of  induction ;  rendering  thus 
judge  of  the  bead  of  the  church  an  inferior  func¬ 
tionary,  beneath  him  in  the  hierarchy,  and  himself 
subjected  to  his  authority.” — Pics  VH  to  ^apoleo^t, 
24cA  March  l8l3.  Aetaod,  ii.  342. — The  retlccting 
reader,  aware  how  exactly  identical  are  the  effects 
of  similar  passions  and  interests  upon  mind,  in  all 
ages  and  circumstances  of  the  world,  will  compare 
this  rioleut  collision  of  the  civil  goveroment  in 
France,  during  the  reign  of  Kapol^n,  with  the 
papal  power,  with  the  parallel  contest  between 
Thomas-a-Bccket  and  Henry  11  in  the  early  days  of 
English  history,  and  the  conOict  of  the  rights  of 
patrons  with  the  democratic  pretensions  of  the 
church,  aud  a  portion  of  the  laity  in  Scotland,  in 
1840. 
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Modcrato  In  thcse  expectations,  however,  the  Pope  and  his  councillors  were 
2ondll™‘‘of"'  in  a  great  degree  disappointed.  Though  mortally  offended,  Napo- 
on'this°“  Icon  took  the  more  prudent  part  to  dissemble  his  wrath.  He  did  not 
retractation.  deem  it  prudent  to  push  matters  to  extremities  with  the  Church, 
when  he  was  so  soon  to  have  Europe  on  his  hands  on  the  Rhine.  Feigning, 
therefore,  to  disregard  entirely  this  untimely  retractation,  he  acted,  and  not 
March  25.  without  reason  on  his  side,  as  if  the  matter  were  irrevocably  con¬ 
cluded.  On  the  very  day  after  he  had  received  the  Pope’s  letter,  he  published 
the  concordat  as  a  law  obligatory  on  all  archbishops,  bishops,  and  chapters  ; 
cognizance  of  all  cases  known  by  the  name  of  “  appeals  on  abuses,”  hitherto 
confined  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  as  well  as  of  all  delinquencies  arising 
from  infractions  of  the  concordat,  was  committed  to  the  ordinary  courts  of  the 
empire  ;  and  the  “  great  judge  ”  was  directed  to  draw  up  a  form  of  process 
for  such  questions.  At  the  same  time,  an  entire  amnesty  was  published  to  all 
individuals  of  the  departments  of  Rome  and  Trasymene,  who  had  incurred 
civil  penalties  by  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  pro¬ 
vided  they  did  so  within  thirty-five  days ;  and  the  latter  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  senators  the  cardinal  Bayonne,  and  Bourlier,  bishop  of  Evreux,  who 
had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  concordat.  The  only  act 
of  severity  on  Napoleon’s  part,  which  followed  the  Pope’s  retractation,  was  the 
removal  from  Fontainebleau  of  Cardinal  Pietro,  who  was  seized  early  in  April, 
and  conducted  to  Auxonne,  where  he  remained  in  detention  till  the  fall  of 
Napoleon.  At  first,  the  Emperor  was  inclined  to  measures  of  rigour  when  he 
heard  of  the  retractation,  and  he  said  in  the  council  of  state  held  on  the  subject 
at  Paris,  “  If  I  do  not  cut  off  the  heads  of  some  of  those  priests  at  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,  I  shall  never  settle  the  afl'air and  councillors  were  not  wanting  who 
urged  him,  like  Henry  VIII,  to  break  altogether  with  the  see  of  Rome,  and 
declare  himself  the  head  of  the  Church;  but,  on  reflection,  his  better  judg¬ 
ment  prevailed,  and  he  replied,  in  familiar  but  expressive  words,  “  No,  that 
would  be  to  break  our  own  windows  (1).” 

Mis ‘jeasons  [[  ff  qui  no  approhonsion  of  any  revulsion  in  France  itself  against 

moderation,  such  a  final  ruptuie  with  the  Church,  that  Napoleon,  on  this  im¬ 
portant  occasion,  was  so  guarded  and  lenient  in  his  measures  towards  the  ec¬ 
clesiastics  at  Fontainebleau ;  it  washy  a  wellfounded  dread  of  the  effect  it 
would  produce  in  foreign  nations,  especially  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  southern 
states  of  Germany,  that  his  conduct  was  regulated.  In  France,  religious  im¬ 
pressions  of  all  sorts  had  been  so  completely  obliterated  by  the  cessation  of 
public  worship  and  instruction  during  the  Revolution,  and  the  education  of  a 
generation  ignorant  of  the  very  elements  of  belief,  that  the  dispute  with  the 
Pope  excited  very  little  attention,  and  the  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome 
might  with  ease  have  been  thrown  off  at  that  period.  Exceptinafew  old  women 
and  devout  ecclesiastics,  indifference  in  regard  to  religion  was  general  among 
all  classes,  at  least  in  the  urban  and  influential  population.  Thechurches,  little 
frequented  by  any,  were  seldom  entered  except  by  women ;  labour,  buying 
and  selling,  went  on  on  Sundays  and  fast-days  as  on  other  days ;  the  sacra¬ 
ments  of  the  Church,  even  at  the  entrance  or  the  close  of  life,  were  rarely 
sought  after  (2).  Fatal  efl'ects  of  a  revolution !  To  extinguish  the  only  durable 
bond  which  can  hold  men  together,  by  voluntary  union,  during  the  agitations 
of  an  ancient  and  corrupted  society;  to  destroy  the  basis  of  self-government, 
by  weakening  the  strength  of  the  moral  restraints  which  can  alone  supply  tiie 

(1)  Artand,  ii.  343,  355.  Pacca,  ii.  109,  136, 

Thib.  ix/200,  201. 


(2)  Pacca,  ii.  142.  Thib.  ix.  201,  202- 
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place  of  those  offeree ;  and  render  liberty  impossible,  by  leaving  in  the  ruling 
classes  in  the  state  no  power  which  can  repress  the  sallies  of  wickedness,  but 
the  empire  of  the  sword. 

KapoMon's  But  othoi’  caros  than  these  disputes  with  the  Church  now  occu- 
Juffes'sia-  Emperor,  and  preparations  were  necessary  for  a  graver 

tive  body,  contest  than  that  with  a  captive  pontiff  and  his  enthralled  cardi¬ 
nals.  Russia  was  approaching;  Prussia  was  preparing  to  shake  off  the  yoke; 
the  fermentation  in  Germany  presaged  an  awful  contest  on  the  Rhine.  Napo¬ 
leon  prepared  to  meet  it  with  a  gravity,  resolution,  and  candour,  which  are 
worthy  of  the  highest  admiration.  The  legislative  body  met  early  in  February, 
and  the  speech  of  the  Emperor  made  no  attempt  to  disguise  the  losses  of  the 
Feb.  I.',.  Moscow  Campaign,  or  the  imminence  of  the  present  dangers. 
“  Success  the  most  brilliant,”  said  he,  “  in  the  first  instance,  attended  our 
arms ;  but  the  excessive  rigours  and  premature  approach  of  winter  brought 
frightful  calamities  on  the  army.  In  a  few  nights  I  beheld  every  thing 
changed ;  I  have  experienced  great  losses ;  they  would  have  broken  my  heart, 
if  in  such  circumstances  I  could  have  been  alive  to  any  other  considerations 
than  the  interest,  the  glory,  and  the  future  destiny  of  my  people.  The  agents 
of  England  spread  among  all  our  neighbours  the  spirit  of  revolt  against  their 
sovereigns;  England  would  wish  the  entire  continent  to  become  a  prey  to 
the  horrors  of  civil  war,  but  Providence  has  determined  that  she  shall  he 
the  first  victim  of  the  passions  she  would  spread  among  others.  The  joy  of 
our  enemies,  and  above  all,  of  England,  has  reached  its  height ;  but  misfor¬ 
tunes  have  proved  the  strength  of  the  empire  :  the  energy  of  my  people  has 
brought  them  back  to  a  more  just  appreciation  of  things.  My  differences  with 
the  Pope  have  been  happily  terminated  by  a  concordat;  the  French  dynasty 
reigns,  and  will  reign  in  Spain.  I  desire  peace — it  is  necessary.  On  four  dif¬ 
ferent  occasions,  since  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  I  have  solemnly 
made  offer  of  it  to  my  enemies;  but  I  will  never  conclude  a  treaty  but  on 
terms  honourable  and  suitable  to  the  grandeur  and  interests  ofmy  empire('l).” 
Important  Tlfis  ingcnuous  and  intrepid  address  was  accompanied  by  such  a 
uAaiiswitb  detail  of  the  statistical  and  financial  situation  of  the  empire,  as 
wafa^rjL-  £>liHost  j ustified  the  confident  tone  of  the  Emperor,  notwithstand- 
panied.  ing  tlio  disastors  of  the  Russian  retreat.  According  to  the  expose 
published  by  M.  Montalivet,  minister  of  the  interior,  the  population  of 
that  part  of  the  empire  which  embraced  the  territory  of  Old  France,  was 
28,700,000  souls;  an  amount  not  materially  different  from  what  it  was  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution  (2) ;  a  remarkable  result,  when  the  vast 
consumption  of  human  life  which  had  since  taken  place,  from  the  internal 
bloodshed  and  external  wars  of  the  Revolution,  is  taken  into  consideration; 
but  wdiich  hardly  warranted  the  assertion  of  Montalivet,  singularly  ill-timed 
amidst  the  universal  mourning  produced  by  the  Moscow  retreat,  that  “  the 
conscription  itself,  which  every  year  made  the  elite  of  the  youth  rally  round 
the  standards  of  the  empire,  had  contributed  to  the  increase  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  by  multiplying  the  number  of  marriages,  and  favouring  them,  because 
it  fixed  for  ever  the  lot  of  the  young  Frenchman  who  had  obeyed  the  law 
on  this  subject.”  It  had  fixed  their  lot,  it  w'as  universally  observed;  for  it 
had  consigned  them  to  their  graves.  In  other  respects,  however,  the  report 
exhibited  a  more  gratifying  and  less  questionable  picture  of  the  growing 
w'ealth  and  increased  productions  of  the  empire  (5) ;  and  the  details  are  curi- 

(l)  Mouitcur,  Feb.  14,  i8l3-  Thlb.  ix.  204,  205.  position  was  considerably  below  the  real  numbers 

(2  ,1  It  was  then  estimated  at  25,000,000  ;  but  no  of  the  people, 
correct  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  (3)  Thib.  ix.  205,  206.  Monileur,  Feb,  15, 18l3. 
made,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  this  sup- 


magnitude 
of  tlie  sums 
expended 
by  Napo¬ 
leon  on 
public  im¬ 
provements. 
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ous  and  interesting,  as  presenting  a  singular  example  of  the  extent  to  which 
a  great  expenditure  by  government,  accompanied  by  a  strong  internal  ad¬ 
ministration,  a  tolerable  protection  to  property,  and  the  stoppage  of  exter¬ 
nal  competition,  can  increase  the  industry  of  a  country,  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  unbounded  system  of  foreign  hostility  (f). 

Surprising  In  one  respect,  the  report  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  contained 
authentic  details,  in  which  the  government  of  Napoleon  is  worthy 
of  universal  imitation.  It  appeared,  that  during  the  twelve  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  he  ascended  the  consular  throne,  the  sums 
expended  on  public  improvements,  such  as  roads,  bridges,  fortifica¬ 
tions,  harbours,  public  edifices,  etc.,  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  millions  of  francs,  or  L. 40,000,000,  of  which  seven  hundred  millions,  or 
L. 28,000,000,  was  the  proportion  belonging  to  Old  France.  When  it  is  recol¬ 
lected  that  an  expenditure  so  vast,  on  objects  so  truly  imperial,  amounting 

(l)  Statistics  of  the  French  Empire,  on  27tli  February  1813>  from  jMonlalivel’s  Expose  of  the  Empire* 
Population  of  the  whole  empire, .  42,700,000  souls. 

I.  Value  of  Productions  in  Agrigultuiie. 

230,000,000  quintals  of  grain,  . . *  .  •  . 

4,000,000  hectolitres  wine . 

Woods,  . . 

Lint, . 

Oil,  .  .  . . 

Tobacco, . 

Silk, . 

Wool,  120,000,000  lbs.  equal  to . 

Carcases  of  sheep . 

Annual  increment  on  3,500,000  horses,  viz.,  280,000  four  ) 

year  old  horses, . j 

Annual  consumption  of  horned  cattle,  viz  ,  250,000  cows  and  1 

oxen,  2,500.000  calves, . I  .  .  .  ) 

Skins  of  these  animals, . 

Milk,  butter,  and  cheese, . 

4,900.000  pigs  annually  consumed, . 

Jlinerals, . 

Coals, . . . 

560,000,000  of  pounds  of  salt, . . 

bruits,  vegetables  etc.  etc.,  . . 

« 

Totals,  .... 

II.  Manufactures. 

Silk  Manufactures, . 

W'oollen  do . . . 

Linens  and  lace  do . 

Colton  goods, . 

Iron  manufactures . . 

Glass,  coarse  linen,  etc . 

Beer  brewed,  .  .  . . .  .  .  .  . 

Cyder . .  . . 

Wew  branches  of  industry,  with  various  les.ser  articles,  .  , 

Operations  on  the  rude  material  as  linen,  cotton,  cloth,  .  . 

Total  manufacturing  industry, . 

[  III.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

Foreign  and  domestic  commerce, 

Summary^ 

Total  agriculture, . 

Do.  Manufactures, . 

Foreign  commerce  and  lesser  brauches, . 

Grand  Total,  ,  . 

Exports  in  1810 . . .  376,000,000  —  15,040,000 

Imports, . . .  336,000,000  —  13,500,000 

'^-Report  o/Moktalivet,  27/4  Feb,,  1813.  Goldsmith’s  Reeeuili  vi.  77,  84,  J.44. 


Francs. 

L. 

2,300,000,000  or 

92,000,000 

800.000,000  — 

32,000.000 

100.000,000  — 

4,000,000 

80,000,000  — 

3,200  000 

250.000.000  — 

10,000,000 

12,000,000  — 

480,000 

30,000,000  — 

1,200,000 

120,000,000  — 

5,200,000 

56,000,000  — 

2,300,000 

75,000,000  — 

3,000.000 

161,000,000  — 

6,400,000 

36,000,000  — 

1,500,000 

150.000,000  — 

6.000,000 

274,000,000  — 

11,000,000 

50,000,000  — 

2.000,000 

50,000,000  — 

2,000.000 

28,000,000  — 

1,120,000 

450,000,000  — 

18,000.000 

5,032,000,000  — 

201,400,000 

84,000,000  — 

3,360,000 

210,000,000  — 

8,400  000 

139,000,000  — 

5  600,000 

225,000,000  — 

9,400,000 

70,000,000  — 

2,800,000 

82.000,000  — 

3,280,000 

40,000.000  — 

1,600.000 

60,000,000  — 

2,400,000 

65,000,000  — 

2,600,000 

985,000,000  — 

39,140,000 

639.600.000  — 

25,600,000 

65,000,000 

MERGE. 

378,000,000  — 

14,700,000 

5.032,000,000  — 

201.400,000 

1,624,600.000  — 

65,000,000 

378,000.000  — 

14,000.000 

7,034,600,000  — 

281.400,000 
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to  nearly  L. 5, 500, 000  a-year,  took  place  during  a  period  of  extraordinary 
warlike  exertion,  and  almost  unbroken  maritime  and  territorial  hostility;  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  it  demonstrates  an  elevation  of  mind,  and  grandeur 
of  conception,  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  which,  as  much  as  his  wonderful  mili¬ 
tary  achievements,  mark  him  as  one  of  the  most  marvellous  of  mankind.  It 
would  be  deserving  of  unqualified  admiration,  were  it  not  deeply  sullied  by 
the  recollection,  that  sums  so  vast  could  be  drawn  from  the  imperial  treasury 
only  because  nearly  half  the  expenses  of  government  were  laid  on  the  con¬ 
quered  or  allied  states  (1);  that  it  was  the  maintenance  of  three  hundred 
thousand  French  veterans  in  Spain,  at  the  expense  of  the  wretched  people 
of  the  Peninsula,  and  two  hundred  thousand  in  Germany,  at  the  cost  of  the 
impoverished  inhabitants  of  Prussia,  which  alone  enabled  the  Emperor  to 
direct  so  considerable  a  portion  of  his  revenue  to  the  internal  improvement 
of  his  dominions;  and  that  France  was  embellished  by  works  of  utility  and 
magnificence,  and  Paris  adorned  with  the  splendour  of  decoration,  because 
woe  unheard  of  desolated  the  Peninsula,  and  oppression  unbearable  had 
roused  an  unconquerable  spirit  of  revenge  in  the  German  provinces  (2). 

Cost  of  the  In  one  particular,  unconnected  with  military  or  political  events, 
edifices  at  l^ut  deeply  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  the  fine  arts,  this  report 
Paris.  contains  details  of  the  utmost  value.  The  cost  of  all  the  public 
edifices  in  Paris,  as  well  as  of  the  great  roads  over  the  Alps,  and  noble 
harbours  constructed  by  Napoleon  at  Antwerp,  Cherbourg,  and  other  places 
is  given  so  far  as  actually  expended,  with  the  estimates  of  the  total  cost  to 
bring  them  to  completion.  To  the  traveller  who  recollects  the  unbounded 
admiration  which  these  public  Avorks  and  edifices  have  aAvakened  in  his  mind, 
it  is  an  object  of  interest  to  ascertain  the  cost  which  they  have  severally  oc¬ 
casioned;  and  he  will  find  with  surprise  that  they  have  in  great  part  been 
reared  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  that  of  edifices  of  little  or  no  excellence 
in  his  own  country;  even  although  the  charges  of  building  are  not  materially 
different  in  the  two  countries.  So  true  it  is,  that  the  most  essential  elements 
in  architectural  beauty,  genius  and  taste  in  the  architect,  are  beyond  the 
power  of  mere  wealth  to  command;  that  it  is  not  money  to  construct  beau¬ 
tiful  buildings,  but  the  mind  to  conceive  them,  Avhich  is  generally  w'anting; 
and  that  it  is  to  the  pure  taste  and  noble  conceptions  of  the  artists  of  southern 
Europe,  rather  than  any  great  excellence  in  the  materials  at  their  command, 
or  the  w’ealth  of  which  they  have  the  disposal,  that  their  remarkable  supe¬ 
riority  to  those  of  this  country  is  to  be  ascribed  (5). 

Finances  of  The  financial  and  military  resources  which  this  memorable  report 
Empire"^!'  unfolded  as  being  still  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  government 
tiiisperioj.  -yvei-e  immense,  and  strongly  indicated  the  magnitude  of  the 
colossus  which  combined  Europe  bad  still  to  combat,  even  after  the  Russian 


(f)  See  reports  in  Fain's  Camp,  de  1813,  i.  80,  81 ;  and  Goldsmith,  Piccaeil,  vi.  77  ;  and  Moniteur,  Feb. 
13,  1813. 

(2)  The  expenditure  from  1800  to  1812  was  thus  classified  in  the  report  of  M,  Montalivet : — 

Francs.  L. 


Imperial  palaces . 

Fortifications . 

Maritime  harbours,  .  .  .  .  . 

Roads, . 

Fridges, . 

Canals  and  draining.  .  •  .  ,  , 

liinbellishment  of  Paris . 

Public  buildings  in  the  provinces. 


62,000,000  —  2,480,000 

144,000,000  —  5,760,000 

117,000,000  —  4,680,000 
277.000,000  —  11,150,000 
31,000,000  —  1,240,000 

123.000,000  —  4,920.000 

102,000,000  —  4,080,000 

149,000.000  —  5,960,000 


Total,  ,  ,  .  .  1,005,000,000  —  40,270,000 

—Goldsmith's  Recueil  des  Traitds,  Actes,  etc.  de  Napoleon,  vi.  100. 


(3)  The  following  account  of  the  estimated  cost  of,  aud  sums  actually  expended  on  the  principal  great 
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armament  had  been  swept  away.  The  estimated  revenue  of  1812  of  the  whole 
French  empire  was  1,050,000,000  francs,  or  L.41,S00,000 ;  and  the  sum 
actually  realized,  992,000,000  francs,  or  L.59,9G8,000.  The  expenditure,  so 
far  as  drawn  from  the  French  treasury,  had  been  980,000,000  francs,  or 
L.59,600,000;  but,  as  already  more  than  once  observed,  no  opinion  can  be 
formed  of  the  real  cost  of  Napoleon’s  government  at  this  period,  or  for  six 
years  before,  as  at  least  half  of  the  French  army  Avas  laid  as  a  burden  for  all 
its  expenses,  including  food,  clothing,  pay,  and  lodging,  on  the  countries  in 
the  Peninsula,  Germany,  or  Italy,  which  it  occupied  (1 ) ;  so  that  a  very  large 
sum,  probably  nearly  a  half  of  this  ample  revenue,  must  be  added  as  drawn 
from  the  contributions  on  the  allied  or  conquered  states.  Of  the  enormous 
and  almost  incredible  amount  of  these  contributions,  ample  details  have 
already  been  given,  and  more  w  ill  occur  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work  (2). 


works  and  architeclural  slruclures  of  Napoleon  from  J800  to  I8l3,  will  Le  not  a  little  interesting;  to  iho 
lovers  of  public  improvements  and  ibe  fine  arts  t  — 

Sums  expenrled  from 

Estimate  of  Total  Cost.  1800  to  ibi3. 


Francs. 

L 

Francs. 

L. 

Road  over  the  Simplon,  .  .  . 

9,200,000  or 

368,000 

6,100,000  or 

244,000 

Do.  over  Mont  Cenis,  .  .  . 

16,000,000  — 

640,000 

13,500,000  — 

240,000 

Do.  over  the  Corniche,  . 

15,500,000  — 

620,000 

6,500,000  — 

260,000 

Do.  over  Mont  Genevre,  .  . 

5,400,000  — 

216,000 

2.800,000  — 

1 12,000 

Do.  from  Paris  to  Auislcrdaiif, 

6,300,000  — 

252,000 

4,300,000  — 

172,000 

Do,  from  Paris  to  Madrid, 

8.000.000  — 

320,000 

4,200,000  — 

168.000 

Do.  from  Paris  to  Hamburg;,  . 

9,800,000  — 

392,000 

6,000.000  — 

240.000 

Do.  from  Lyon  to  Chambery, 

4,000,000  — 

160,000 

100,000  — 

4,000 

pj  of  Cherbourg, . 

26,000,000  — 

1,240,000 

g  of  Antwerp, . 

•  1 

18,000,000  — 

720,000 

«  of  Flushing, . 

. 

131,000,000  — 

5,240,000 

5,600,000  — 

230,000 

^  of  Havre, . 

. 

252,000  — 

10,500 

^  of  Dunkirk . 

■y 

4,500,000  — 

180,000 

Cana-1  of  Oureq  at  Paris,  .  .  . 

38,000,000  — 

1,520,000 

19.500,000  — 

680.000 

Do.  of  St. -Quentin,  .  .  . 

11,000.000  — 

440,000 

10.000,000  — 

400,000 

Do.  of  the  Seine  and  Auho,  , 

15,000,000  — 

600,000 

6.000,000  — 

240,000 

Do.  Napoleon, . 

17,000,000  — 

680,000 

10,500.000  — 

420,000 

Do.  of  Bur.gundy,  .... 

24,000,000  — 

960,000 

6.800,000  — 

272,000 

Do,  from  Naules  to  Brest, 

28,000,000  — 

1,120,000 

1,200,000  — 

48,000 

Draining  of  Rochefort,  .  .  , 

7,000.000  — 

280,000 

3,000,000  — 

120  000 

Do.  of  Larentan,  .  ,  , 

4.500,000  — 

260,000 

2,600,000  — 

104,0110 

Quays  of  Paris, . 

15,000,000  — 

600,000 

11,000,000  — 

440,000 

Church  of  the  Madeloine,  .  . 

8,000.000  — 

320,000 

2.000,000  — 

80.000 

Bourse, . 

6,000,000  — 

240,000 

2,500,000  — 

100,000 

Palace  of  Legislative  Body, .  . 

3,000,000  — 

120,000 

3,060,000  — 

120,000 

Palace  of  the  Arcliivcs.  . 

20,000,000  — 

800,000 

1,000,000  — 

40,000 

Column  ill  the  Place  Venddme, 

1.500,000  — 

60,000 

1,500,000  — 

60.000 

Arch  ot  Eloile, . 

9,000,000  — 

360,000 

4,500,000  — 

180,000 

Jardin  dcs  Plantes,  .... 

3,000,000  — 

120,000 

800,000  — 

32.000 

Slangliler  Houses . 

530,000 

6,700,000  — 

274,000 

Markets, . 

340.000 

4,000,000  — 

160,000 

Halle  anx  Vins,  ..... 

12,000,000  — 

480,000 

4,000,000  — 

160.000 

Grande  Halle, . 

12.000,000  — 

480,000 

2,600,000  — 

104,000 

Bridge  ot  Auslerlilz,  ,  .  . 

3.000,000  — 

120,000 

3,000,000  — 

120.000 

Do.  of  Jena, . 

6,200,000  — 

248,000 

4.800,000  — 

192,000 

Do.  of  tile  Arts,  .... 

900,000  — 

36.000 

900.000  — 

36.000 

Pantheon  at  Genevieve,  . 

2.500.000  — 

100,000 

2.000,000  — 

80,000 

Louvre, . 

560.000 

11,100,000  — 

440,000 

Musee  Napoleon, . 

36.000,000  — 

1,440,000 

10,300,000  — 

412,000 

Arch  ot  the  Carousel,  ,  .  , 

1,400.000  — 

52,000 

1,400,000  — 

52,000 

Palace  of  King  of  Pxouie, 

30,000,000  — 

1.200,000 

2,500,000  — 

100.000 

See  Rapport  do  Moktalivet,  25//i  Feh.  1813.  Monileur,  'X6lh  Feb.  1813  ;  and  Goldsmith’s  Reciiei/,  vi,  77, 
120;  and  Fain,  Guerre  de  1813,  i.  80,  91. 

(l;  Report  by  Monlalivet,  Feb.  25.  1813.  Golclsmitli,  vii.  144,  145. 


(2)  French  Finances  for  the  Year  I8l2. 
1.  Keceipts. 

Receipts  to  ist  Janv.  i8i3. 

Ftanrs. 

Direct  Contribution, .  330,715  100 

Regie  de  renregistremenl-— 

Droits  ordinaires, . 135,162,250 


Carry  forward. 


471,877,302 
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sti'n"[h  of  respect  to  the  military  and  naval  resources  of  the  empire, 

the  empire  the  report  contained  information  that  could  more  implicitly  he 
relied  on.  The  population  of  the  French  empire,  augmented  as  it  now  was  by 
Belgium,  Holland,  the  Hanse  towns,  and  Roman  states,  amounted  to  forty- 
two  millions,  of  which  twenty-eight  millions  seven  hundred  thousand  be¬ 
longed  to  Old  France.  Nor  were  the  military  and  naval  resources  of  the 
empire  on  a  scale  inferior  to  the  numerical  amount  of  its  inhabitants;  on 
the  contrary,  they  greatly  exceeded  them.  The  horses  it  contained  were 
three  millions  and  a  half,  and  consumed  as  much  food  as  thirty  millions  of 
people.  The  army  numbered  in  all  eight  hundred  thousand  infantry,  a 
hundred  thousand  cavalry,  and  a  hundred  thousand  artillerymen  and  engi¬ 
neers,  in  all,  a  million  of  men  in  arms  (f) :  a  force,  if  the  quality,  as  well  as 
number  of  the  combatants,  and  their  admirable  state  of  equipment,  are  taken 
into  consideration,  unparalleled  in  any  former  age  or  country  of  the  world. 
But  it  was  altogether  disproportioned  to  the  resources,  vast  as  they  were,  of 


Receipts  to  ist  Jan.  i8i3. 

Fraacs. 

Brought  forward,  .  .  471,877,362 

Bois .  2,706,387 

Administration  de  douanes— 

Droits  ordinaires,  ......  64,991,621 

Droits  exlraordinaires, .  25,474,574 

Droits  sur  le  scl, .  38,779,887 

Regie  des  droits  reunis-— 

Droils  ordinaires,  . 

Tabacs,  . . 

Loterie, . 


Posies .  4  708,656 

Sels  et  tabacs  au  del5  des  Alpes,  .  .  3,881.076 

Salines  dc  I’Est .  3,000,000 

Monnaies, .  1,000,000 

Poudres  et  salpetrcs, . 

llljrie,  . .  7,445,034 

Recettes  dlver.ses  et  accidentellcs,  .  1,701,396 

Receltes  extericures, .  30,000,000 


I  115,335.770 
10,058.084 


Total  Receipts,  ....  780,959,847  or  L  31,23,000 


II.  Expenditure. 

Dette  publiquc  ct  pensions,  .  ,  .  142,046,343 

Liste  civile,  y  compris  les  princes 

Francais .  28,000,000 

Grand  juge,  ministre  dc  Ja  justice,  .  25,683,246 

Relations  exlerieures, .  8,364,295 

Intericur, .  58,540,028 

Finances, .  23,367,943 

Tresor  imperial, .  8,367,889 

Guerre  (ministerc), .  295,764,866 

Guerre  (adminislration),  ....  187,742,915 

Marine  (y  compris  Ic  supplement  ac~ 

cordepar  le  decretdu  5  avril  1812)»  149,022,182 

Cubes, .  16,627,824 

Police  generale,  . .  1, 631.341 

Frais  de  negotiations, .  8,500,000 

Funds  de  reserve, . 


Total,  ....  953,658,772  or  L. 38, 146, 000 

’—Exercise,  I8l2,  Au  \st  Jan.  I8l3,  Goedsmith,  vi.  l44,  145. 


(l)  This  force  was  thus  distributed  : —  Men. 

20  regiments  of  the  guard,  .  .  .  * .  60,000 

152  do.  of  infantry, . .  640,000 

37  do.  of  light  infantry,  ,  . .  84,000 

1 5  do.  of  artillery .  68,000 

30  battalions  of  waggon  train  and  heavy  artillery,  ,  ,  32,000 

80  regiments  of  cavalry, .  100,000 

15  foreign  battalions,  . .  12,000 


—Fain,  i.  93.  996,000 
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the  State :  it  was  more  than  double  of  that  which  Rome,  at  its  highest  point 
of  elevation,  maintained  out  of  three  times  the  number  of  inhabitants,  and 
larger  than  China  supports  out  of  a  territory  ten  times,  and  a  population  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  lowest  estimate,  four  times,  as  large  as  those  of  tlie  French 
empire.  In  a  word,  it  implied  the  permanent  absorption  of  one  in  forty  of 
the  whole  population  in  the  profession  of  arms;  whereas  it  has  never  been 
found  by  experience  that  an  empire,  how  powerful  soever,  can  for  any 
length  of  time  flourish  with  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  engaged  in  such 
pursuits  (I). 

And  of  its  Notwithstanding  the  great  losses  which  the  French  marine  had 
““''y-  sustained  since  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  it  had 
again,  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Napoleon,  been  raised  to  a  most  for¬ 
midable  state;  such  a  state,  indeed,  as  clearly  indicated  the  perseverance  of 
the  Emperor  in  his  grand  design  of  ultimately  combating  England  hand  to 
hand  on  her  own  element,  and  terminating  the  war,  in  his  own  words,  by  a 
battle  of  Actium.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  ships  of  the  line  had  for  several  years 
past  been  launched  annually  at  the  different  dockyards  of  Antwerp,  Brest, 
Cherbourg,  Toulon,  Flushing,  Genoa,  and. Venice ;  and  the  naval  force  of  the 
empire  had  by  this  means  been  increased  to  one  hundred  and  four  ships  of 
the  line  and  fifty  frigates.  As  the  commercial  navy  of  France  was  entirely 
ruined,  this  large  fleet  was  manned  by  means  of  the  maritime  conscription, 
which,  levied  in  the  principal  marine  departments  of  the  empire,  furnished 
annually  twenty  thousand  recruits  for  the  sea  service,  who  were  sedulously 
trained  to  their  duties  in  the  roadsteads  and  harbours  of  the  principal  sea¬ 
ports,  by  which  means  nearly  an  hundred  thousand  sailors  were  constantly 
maintained  in  the  service  of  the  state  (2). 
wmf  whirl!  Though  it  was,  doubtless,  but  a  slight  apprenticeship  to  the  du- 
itthicatencd  lies  of  seamanship  which  could  thus  be  learned,  yet  the  persever- 

thr  British  „  ,  ^  .  i  .  r  i  . 

islands.  ance  of  the  Emperor  in  this  great  design  of  gradually  raising  up 
his  navy  to  a  level  with  tliat  of  England,  and  avoiding  all  encounters  till  this 
was  done,  marks  the  decision  and  energy  of  his  character,  and  indicates  the 
serious  nature  of  the  ultimate  struggle  which  awaited  the  British  empire,  if 
the  prosecution  of  this  project  had  not  been  interrupted  by  the  disasters 
Avhich  occasioned  his  fail.  And  though  England,  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  sail  of  the  line,  and  eight  hundred  frigates  and  smaller  vessels  (5) 
which  at  that  period  bore  the  royal  flag,  might  well  disregard  even  these  con¬ 
siderable  efforts,  yet  experience  has  proved  that,  with  a  popular  constitution, 
no  permanent  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  dominant  multitude  possessing 
foresight  and  self-denial  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  naval  force  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  so  vast  an  empire.  And  it  will,  probably,  not  be  deemed  by 
future  ages  the  least  remarkable  facts  of  the  fifty  eventful  years  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  French  Revolution,  or  the  least  characteristic  of  the  influence  of 
government  on  the  national  fortunes,  that  while  the  navy  of  France,  through 
the  multiplied  and  unceasing  disasters pf  the  war,  was  increased  by  the  vigour 
of  the  executive  from  seventy-two  ships  of  the  line  at  its  commencement  (4), 
to  one  hundred  and  four  at  its  termination;  and  while  that  of  England  rose, 
amidst  her  gigantic  expenditure,  during  the  same  period,  from  one  hundred 

(l)  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  with  a  popa-  mauenlly  withdrawn  from  the  labours  of  agricul- 
latioti  of  126,000,000,  h.id  an  army  of  450,000;  ture, — See  Girron's ch.  i.;  Balli’s  6Vo^ra- 
Russia  at  present,  with  60,000,000,  has  710,000  in  p/n'e  Vnivcrselle,  637  and  822. 
arms  ;  China,  with  170,000,000,  a  nominal  force  of  (2)  Fain,  Guerre  dc  18l3,  i.  95. 

914,000;  but  more  than  half  of  this  immense  body  (3)  Balbi’s  Geog.  Univ.  633.  James’ Naval,  His- 
are  more  militia,  like  the  Prussian  who  lory,  vol.  vi.  App,  No.  4. 

are  only  occasionally  embodied,  and  are  not  per*  (4}  Ante,  chap,  vii. 
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and  fifty-four  at  the  first  epoch,  to  two  hundred  and  forty-four  at  the  last  (1), 
it  sunk,  during  the  twenty-five  years  of  unbroken  peace  and  unparalleled  com¬ 
mercial  prosperity  which  followed  the  termination  of  hostilities,  to  ninety 
ships  of  the  line,  or  little  more  than  a  third  of  its  former  number,  though  the 
amount  of  the  British  trade,  and  the  necessities  of  the  British  colonial  em¬ 
pire,  had,  during  the  same  period,  more  than  doubled  (2). 

Homartobie  But  wliile  the  physical  resources  of  France  were  thus  immense, 
Hiepowe^s  and  such  the  energy  with  which  they  were  wielded  by  its  chief, 
of  the  con-  ^yas  one  appalling  source  of  weakness,  hitherto  little  attend- 

this  period,  ed  to,  lurking  in  its  bosom,  but  which  the  effects  now  fell  with  de¬ 
cisive  force  upon  the  wasted  realm.  Notwithstanding  the  prodigious  con¬ 
sumption  of  men  which  had  taken  place  during  the  wars  of  the  Revolution, 
it  had  not  hitherto  been  found,  that  the  conscription  was  less  productive  in 
filling  the  ranks  than  it  had  formerly  been ;  and  the  French  government,  not 
aware  of  the  reason  of  this  remarkable  circumstance,  flattered  themselves 
that  the  powers  of  population  in  the  empire  wereliterally  inexhaustible.  But 
about  this  time,  a  new  and  alarming  deficiency  was  observed  in  the  produce 
of  the  Emperor’s  levies;  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  the  number  of  young  men  whom  the  conscription  could  rally  round 
the  imperial  standards,  proved  not  a  half  of  that  on  which  the  minister  of 
war,  on  apparently  authentic  data,  had  calculated,  and  which  the  experience 
of  former  years  justified  him  in  expecting  (5).  This  evil  went  on  increasing 
to  such  a  degree,  that  before  the  war  terminated,  the  levies  ordered  by  the 
senate  were  little  more  than  nominal,  and  it  became  apparent  that  the  powers 
of  life  in  the  class  from  which  the  conscription  was  drawn,  had  been  ex¬ 
hausted. 

Rpiison  of  xiie  reason,  though  not  apparent  at  first  sight,  when  once  stated 
stance.  is  quitc  satislactory .  By  Napoleon  s  uniform  system,  the  conscrip¬ 
tion  of  each  year  was  taken  from  the  male  population  who  in  the  course  of 
it  attained  a  certain  age,  which  varied  from  twenty-one  in  his  earlier  years  to 
eighteen  in  his  last.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the  levy  fell  on  the  class  who  were 
born  before  the  war  commenced,  a  fresh  and  undiminished  harvest  was  year¬ 
ly  offered  to  the  scythe  of  the  conscription.  But  in  1811  and  1812,  the  young 
men  who  were  conceived  in  1795  for  the  first  time  became  liable  to  be  drawn, 
and  then  the  effect  of  the  immense  conscription  of  twelve  hundred  thousand 
men  in  that  year,  and  the  vast  consumption  of  life  occasioned  by  its  bloody 
campaign,  was  rendered  apparent.  The  conscription  suddenly  became  un¬ 
productive  to  an  alarming  degree;  the  destruction  of  the  former  generations 
told  at  once,  with  fearful  force,  upon  the  numbers  of  the  present;  for  the  levy 
had  reached  those  youths  who  were  begotten  in  the  year  when  the  first  dread¬ 
ful  chasm  in  the  population  had  taken  place.  The  military  strength  of  the 
empire  was  nearly  exhausted;  but  the  effect  of  this  did  not  appear,  as  super¬ 
ficial  observers  would  have  supposed,  in  the  absence  of  men  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  fields,  for  they  were  still  found  in  sufficient  numbers  in  the  elder 
part  of  the  male  population  born  before  1793 ;  but  in  the  experienced  neces¬ 
sity  of  bringing  the  conscription  down  to  persons  of  younger  years  and  infe¬ 
rior  stature,  wholly  unable  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign.  Hence  the  prac¬ 
tice,  so  usual  in  the  latter  years  of  the  empire,  of  levying  the  conscription, 
not  on  those  who  arrived  at  the  age  of  liability  in  the  year  when  it  was  order¬ 
ed,  but  who  would  arrive  at  it  in  two  or  three  years  after;  that  is  of  antici- 

(1)  James's  Naval  History,  i.  404  ;  and  vl,  511. 

(2)  Ante,  vii.  384 .  Barrow’s  Life  of  AhsoD)  App. 

424. 


(3)  Sav.  viit  237  9. 
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paling  the  human  supplies  of  future  years,  and  assembling  round  the  stan¬ 
dards  boys  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  before  six  weeks  were 
over,  for  the  most  part  whitened  the  fields  with  their  bones,  or  encumbered 
the  hospitals  with  their  diseases.  Unnoticed  by  ordinary  observers,  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  had  a  material,  and,  in  the  end,  a  decisive  effect  upon  the  fortunes 
of  the  war ;  and  it  affords  an  interesting  example  of  the  way  in  which  vault¬ 
ing  ambition  overleaps  itself,  and  of  the  impassable  barrier  opposed  by  na¬ 
ture  to  its  further  progress,  if  it  should  survive  the  generation  in  which  it 
arose,  and  dip  into  the  future  races  of  mankind  (1). 

In  another  particular  the  effect  of  the  continued  drain  of  the 
and  standard  conscription  on  the  French  population,  was  evinced  in  a  matter 
the  revolu-  equally  curious  and  decisive.  As  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  ad- 
advanced.  vanced,  and  the  conscription  reached  the  children  of  the  generation 
of  whom  the  most  robust  and  vigorous  had  perished  in  the  earlier  campaigns, 
not  only  did  it  become  necessary  to  fix  the  levy  on  young  men  of  more  tender 
years,  but  to  lower  the  standard  of  height  at  which  those  drawn  would  be 
admitted  into  the  ranks.  In  1804  the  levy  was  from  those  who  had  attained 
the  age  of  from  twenty  years  and  three  months,  to  twenty-one  and  three 
months  ;  but  in  1810  it  was  found  no  longer  possible  to  restrict  tbe  levy  to 
those  who  had  attained  this  comparatively  advanced  age ;  and  it  was  enforced 
against  those  who  were  from  eighteen  to  nineteen,  and  the  same  age  continued 
to  1813  and  1814,  when  it  was  practically  brought  closer  to  seventeen  than 
eighteen,  by  the  conscription  being  levied  on  those  who  attained  the  legal 
age  in  the  succeeding  year  (2).  Nor  was  this  all :  the  same  necessity  compelled 
the  government  to  lower  the  standard  of  height  for  admission  into  the  army ; 
and  so  low  did  it  latterly  descend,  that  in  1810  it  was  reduced  to  five  feet  two, 
and  in  1815  it  had  sunk  to  little  more  than  five  feet  one  inch  (5).  The  evil 
thus  existing  was  not  confined  to  a  single  generation ;  it  trenched  deep  upon 
the  hopes  and  the  strength  of  the  next :  the  children  of  the  diminutive  pa¬ 
rents  who  survived  the  bloody  wars  of  Napoleon,  inherited  the  weakness  of 
those  from  whom  they  sprung  ;  and  the  appalling  fact,  that,  from  1825  to 
1853,  nearly  one-half  oi  the  persons  drawn  or  recruited  for  the  army,  were 
rejected  from  smallness  of  stature  or  physical  defects,  though  the  standard 
was  only  five  feet  two  inches,  demonstrates  how  fearfully  the  dreadful  wars 
from  1805  to  1815  (4),  when  they  were  born,  had  operated  on  the  vigour 
and  population  of  the  French  empire  (5). 

The  extraordinary  losses  of  the  campaign  of  1812,  great  as  they, had  been, 
were  materially  aggravated  by  an  accidental  circumstance.  A  severe  frost  set 


(l)  Sav.  vii.  246- 241. 

^2)  The  way  in  which  this  was  done,  was  by  au¬ 
thorizing  a  conscription  of  those  who  should  allain 
tbe  legal  age  in  the  succeeding  years  to  that  in 
wliich  the  levy  took  place.  Thus,  the  conscription  of 
I8l3  was  allocated  as  follows 

1.  350,000  men  drawn  from  the  conscription  of 
1812  and  1813,  and  from  1810  to  1813. 

2.  180,000  men  drawn  from  the  conscription  of 
1$H. 

3.  120,000  from  that  of  I8l4. 

160,000  from  that  of  1815. 

4.  300,000  from  that  of  1811  to  1815. 

—See  Senatus  ConsuUum,  11th  January  1813-  3d 
April  1813,  10th  October  I8l3,  and  I5lh  November 
1813.  Moniteur  and  Goldsmith's /iecue//,  vi.  19— 
24,  271,  517,  and  546. 

(3)  The  following  table  indicates  the  progressive 
degradation  of  the  standard  of  height  for  the  French 


army  during  the  progress  and  from  the  effects  of 
the  wars  of  the  Revolution 

Minimum  height  of  Conscripts. 
Metres.  Feet.  Inch.  £. 


From 

1799  to  1803, 

1,598  or 

5 

1, 

In 

o 

CO 

.  1,544  or 

5 

Ij 

1818,  .  •  • 

.  1,570  or 

5 

if 

1830,  .  .  • 

.  1,540  or 

5 

If 

1832,  .  .  . 

.  1,560  or 

5 

If 

From  1809  to  1814  the  standard  was  merely  no¬ 
minal,  as  the  conscripts,  if  not  labouring  under 
some  other  defect,  were  admitted  into  the  ranks, 
how  diminutive  soever  their  .stature  miglit  be  and 
oUcii  when  ujider  live  feet  in  licighl. — D’Akge- 
viLLE,  Statistique  de  la  Population  Francaise,  p.  72, 

(4)  Essai  sur  la  Slat,  de  la  Population  Francaise, 
par  le  Comte  d’Angeville,  74,  79. 

(5)  The  average  height  of  the  conscripts  in  the 
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Great  losses  in  ovep  all  Eupope  on  the  29th  December  1812,  and  continued, 
French  in  witliout  intermission,  till  tire  first  week  in  March.  In  the  north  of 
"ores'in  Germany  the  cold  was  peculiarly  intense;  all  the  canals  and  navigable 

Prussia.  rivers  of  Prussia  were  frozen  ;  and  the  whole  reserve  stores  and 
artillery  of  the  French  army,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  portion  which 
the  receding  columns  could  drag  with  their  wearied  array,  were  locked  up 
in  boats  by  the  ice.  The  cavalry  and  artillery  horses  were  almost  destroyed; 
the  wreck  of  the  grand  army  could  hardly  muster  thirty  thousand  bayonets. 
Meanwhile  the  Russian  troops  were  rapidly  advancing;  the  dispositions  of 
Prussia,  as  will  speedily  appear,  were  more  than  doubtful ;  and  it  was  easy 
to  foresee,  from  the  intense  national  spirit  which  burned  beyond  the  Rhine, 
that  the  defection  of  the  court  of  Berlin  would  be  followed  by  an  immediate 
crusade  from  the  whole  warlike  and  robust  population  of  the  north  of  Ger¬ 
many.  In  these  circumstances,  an  extraordinary  effort  was  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  resources  against  the  danger ;  and  nothing  but  the  utmost  vigour  in  the 
Emperor,  and  patriotic  spirit  in  the  French  people,  could  furnish  the  means 
of  preserving  the  national  independence.  The  receipts  of  the  year  1811  had 
fallen  27,000,000  francs,  (L. 1,080,000),  those  of  1812,  57,000,000  of  francs, 
(L. 1,450,000),  short  of  their  estimated  amount.  The  taxes,  both  direct  and 
indirect,  had  reached  their  maximum ;  the  experience  of  the  two  last  years 
having  proved  that  an  increase  of  taxation  produced  no  corresponding  aug¬ 
mentation  in  the  receipts  of  the  exchequer.  The  extinction  of  commercial 
W’ealthhad  rendered  the  raising  supplies  by  loan  impossible.  It  was  with  a 
sinking  revenue,  therefore,  a  taxation  which  had  reached  its  limits,  an  ex¬ 
hausted  military  population,  and  a  ruined  credit,  that  France  had  to  make 
head  against  the  hostility  of  combined  Europe  (1). 

Napoiton-s  jpg  energy  with  which  the  French  people  repaired  these  terrible 
mrasurcs  to  disasters,  and  the  fortitude  with  which  the  Emperor  bore  up  against 
them,  are  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration.  His  first  care  was  to  res¬ 
tore  the  cavalry  and  artillery  horses  ;  a  sufficient  number  of  pieces  of  cannon 
existed  in  the  arsenals  ;  and  as  the  French  empire  contained  5,500,000  horses, 
it  was  not  found  a  difficult  matter,  by  offering  high  prices,  to  put  on  an  ef¬ 
fective  footing  these  essential  branches  of  the  public  service;  though  the  want 
of  skill  in  theriders  rendered  them  but  ill  qualified  to  contend  with  the  nu- 
Aprii  3,  i8i3.  merous  and  veteran  cavalry  of  the  Allies.  To  repair  the  chasms  oc¬ 
casioned  in  the  ranks,  and  make  head  against  the  hourly  increasing  force  of 
the  enemy  in  the  north  of  Germany,  180,000  men,  in  addition  to  the 
great  levy  of  550,000  already  ordered  (2),  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 


years  1804  and  l8l0,  in  the  following  sixdepart- 
inei'its  of  France,  stood  as  follows  : — 


Average  height, 

Average  hej 

t8o4. 

i8io. 

liletres. 

Metres. 

llaules  Alps, 

.  •  1.623 

.  1.587 

Canlal,  . 

.  .  1,660 

.  1,627 

Creu-'^e, 

.  .  1,598 

.  1,567 

lie  ct  Vilaine, 

.  .  1  658 

1,570 

Landes, ' , 

•  .  1,614 

1,574 

Vierne,  ,  . 

.  .  1,613 

.  1,589 

All  under  five  feet  two  inches  English. 

It  may  truly  be  said  tliat  this  table  speahs  vo¬ 
lumes  as  to  the  cruel  effect  of  the  wars  of  JNapoleon 
on  llie  physical  well-being  of  mankind.  And  the 
learned  author  from  whom  these  extracts  arc  inadc, 
correctly  ascribes  to  the  same  cause  the  continued 
lowering  of  the  standard  in  the  next  generation, 
“  Les  calculsde  moii  troisi^me  tableau  prouvent  quo 
pour  avoir  1,000  reserves  pendant  la  periodc  dc 


1825  a  1833,  on  a  dii  pronoiicer,  dans  toule  la 
France,  926  exemptions  pour  causes  physifjues  de 
toute  nature  .  Ce  resultat  serait  alarmant ,  si  Ton  iie 
savait  que  les  jeunes  gens  dcs  classes  qui  ont  servi 
de  base  a  nos  calculs  elaieiit  ne.s  dc  1805  a  J8l3, 
epoque  ou  les  grandes  guerres  de  I’ empire  enlrainaicnt 
la  population  valide  /tors  du  terriloire.  La  longue  paix 
enfantee  par  les  malhcureux  eveiiemens  dc  i8l5,ct 
le  bicn*elre  progressif  du  pcuple  qui  en  estresulte, 
nous  promettenL  pour  Tavenir  des  resuUats  plus  sa- 
lisfaisans.” — D'Angeville,  p.  84-  I  am  indebted 
for  these  interesting  details  i’cgarding«thc  effect  of 
the  wars  of  iNapoleon  on  the  physical  res«mrces  of 
the  Frencli  population,  and  the  stature  of  the  race 
in  that  country,  to  the  kindness  of  a  distinguished 
friend,  a  well-known  mcmlior  of  the  English  bar— 
II.  Merivale,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

(1)  Thib.  ix.  207?  208.  Fain,  i,  28>  29.  Sav,  vi. 
40,  41. 

(2)  Ante,  ix. 
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minister  of  war — viz.  80,000  of  the  first  ban  of  the  National  Guards,  who 
had  already  been  embodied,  disciplined,  clothed,  and  put  on  permanent  duty 
in  the  frontier  fortresses,  during  the  Russian  war  ;  90,000  conscripts,  drawn 
from  those  liable  to  serve  in  1814,  and  10,000  guards  of  honour.  Now  were 
seen  the  good  effects  of  the  sagacious  foresight  which  had  promptedNapoleon, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  of  1812,  to  call  into  active  service  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  first  ban  of  the  National  Guard,  drawn  from  the  classes 
liable  to  the  conscription  from  1807  to  1812 ;  nearly  100,000  men  of  mature 
years  and  confirmed  strength,  ready  disciplined  and  equipped,  were  in  arms, 
in  the  fortresses  on  the  Rhine,  to  recruit  the  army  in  Germany  ;  and  to  their 
exertions  the  victories  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed.  Very 
different  were  the  young  conscripts,  drawn  from  those  liable  to  serve  in  1814, 
who  constituted  the  remainder  of  the  infantry  force  added  to  the  standards. 
Called  into  active  service  a  year  before  they  had  arrived  at  the  legal  age,  and 
torn  from  their  parental  homes  before  they  had  acquired  either  the  steadiness 
or  the  strength  of  manhood,  they  were  wholly  unable  to  withstand  the  iron 
veterans  who  had,  in  the  Russian  bands,  survived  the  campaign  of  1812. 
Great  numbers  of  them  disappeared  from  the  ranks,  or  sank  into  the  hospitals, 
before  they  reached  the  Elbe ;  and  in  the  confusion  and  disorganization  which 
pervaded  the  army  before  it  even  saw  the  enemy,  was  to  be  found  too  sure  an 
indication  that  the  empire  had  reached  the  limits  of  its  physical  strength,  and 
approached  its  fall  (1). 

Levy  of  the  To  give  coHsistency  to  this  brave  bu  t  motley  array  of  young  troops, 
d-honnenr,  Emporor  drow  from  Spain  the  four  remaining  regiments  of  the 
Iinperial  Guard  which  were  still  there,  a  legion  of  veteran  gendar- 
scripts.  merie,  and  a  considerable  body  of  Polish  light  horse.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  skeletons  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  battalions,  consisting  of  the  most 
trusty  and  experienced  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  were  des¬ 
patched  from  the  Peninsular  legions  to  the  Rhine;  and,  without  materially 
weakening  the  forces  in  Spain,  they  proved  of  inestimable  importance  in  con¬ 
ferring  efficiency  upon  the  new  levies.  In  addition  to  this,  two  extraordinary 
measures  were  adopted  to  repair  the  wide  chasms  in  the  artillery  and  ca¬ 
valry  forces.  By  the  first,  forty  thousand  sailors  or  naval  gunners  were  drafted 
from  the  marine  service,  and  transferred  to  the  artillery  of  the  land  forces ; 
while  their  place  was  supplied  by  the  young  seamen  whom  the  maritime 
conscription  rigorously  levied  from  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  seaports.  By  the  second,  a  corps  of  ten  thousand  horsemen  was  raised  on 
an  entirely  new  plan,  from  the  llower  of  the  population  of  the  empire.  Both 
officers  and  privates,  who  were  alike  drawn  from  the  higher  classes  of  the 
people,  were  to  be  equipped,  dressed,  and  mounted  at  their  own  expense. 
In  return  for  such  sacrifices,  they  obtained  the  pay  of  the  chasseurs  of  the 
guard,  and  after  twelve  months  service  the  rank  of  a  sub-lieutenant;  and 
when  the  campaign  was  concluded,  such  of  their  number  as  were  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  were  to  be  formed  into  companies  of  the  body-guards ;  a  corps  in 
an  especial  manner  entrusted  with  the  personal  attendance  on  the  Emperor. 
In  this  way  Napoleon  succeeded  in  obtaining  at  little  expense,  and  by  the 
prospect  rather  of  future  distinction  than  present  advantage,  a  body  of  ten 
thousand  horse,  raised  exclusively  from  the  more  opulent  classes  of  his  sub¬ 
jects.  In  this  measure  he  had,  however,  a  secret  object  of  still  greater  impor¬ 
tance  in  view,  which  was  effectually  attained.  These  young  men  were  so 
many  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  their  parents  and  relations,  occupying  for 


(I)  Senatus  Consultuin,  April  3,  (813.  Moniteur,  April  4i  Sar,  vi.  4l.  Goldsmilb,  \i,  273. 
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the  most  part  important  situations  in  the  country,  upon  whose  adherence  to 
his  dynasty  he  could  not  securely  rely  in  the  crisis  which  was  approaching. 
They  behaved,  when  brought  into  the  field,  with  the  usual  gallantry  of  the 
French  character;  but  the  youths,  for  the  most  part  inexperienced,  and  rid¬ 
ing  on  horses  as  raw  as  themselves,  were  little  qualified  for  the  rude  en¬ 
counter  of  the  Muscovite  or  Cossack  horsemen;  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign 
speedily  proved  fatal  to  their  unformed  constitutions ;  and  before  the  allied 
standards  approached  the  Rhine,  more  than  three-fourths  of  this  noble  force 
had  sunk  under  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  or  the  contagion  of  the  hospitals  (1 ). 

Force  thus  Jq  additiou  to  these  extraordinary  measures,  the  greatest  efforts 

collected  ^  ° 

byNapo-  were  made  to  bring  forward  the  conscripts,  and  enlist  voluntary 

Icon  for  the  .  i  i  j?  i  .  c  i  i  e 

campaign.  recruits ;  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  forwarded  from 
the  depots  in  the  interior  to  their  respective  regiments ;  a  large  body  of  ma¬ 
rines  were  formed  into  a  division  of  infantry ;  and  the  second  ban  of  the  na¬ 
tional  guards,  called  into  permanent  duty  in  all  the  frontier  provinces,  re¬ 
placed  their  comrades  of  the  first  ban,  who  had  now'  taken  their  place  as 
regular  soldiers  in  the  ranks  of  the  grand  army.  Tw'o  thousand  of  the  gend¬ 
armerie  in  the  interior  were  distributed  among  several  new  regiments  of 
cavalry,  which  were  formed  from  the  sons  of  the  postmasters  and  the  forest 
guards  throughout  France,  and  a  reinforcement  of  seven  thousand  horse  thus 
obtained  for  the  army.  The  same  measures  w  ere  pursued  w’ith  extraordinary 
activity  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  under  the  able  direction  of  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nais;  apd  Piedmont  rivalled  France  in  the  zeal  w'ith  which  it  fulfilled  or  an¬ 
ticipated  all  the  demands  of  the  Emperor.  The  princes  of  the  Rhenish  confe¬ 
deracy  received  the  most  pressing  orders  to  complete  and  forward  to  the 
general  point  of  rendezvous,  in  the  north  of  Germany,  their  respective  con¬ 
tingents  ;  and  such  w'as  the  vigour  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  zeal  with  which 
he  was  seconded  in  every  part  of  his  vast  dominions,  that  by  the  middle  of 
April,  not  only  were  the  preparations  on  all  sides  in  a  great  state  of  forw'ard- 
ness,  but  six  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  two  thousand  caissons,  and  above 
two  hundred  thousand  men  were  converging  from  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps  to 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe  (2). 

Seizure  of  These  prodigious  exertions,  how'ever,  entailed  a  vast  expense  upon 

oTtifJco^^  the  already  exhausted  French  treasury,  and  seemed  to  render  the 
resource  of  loans  indispensable,  in  a  country  w'here  commercial 

treasury,  credit  was  extinguished,  and  the  pow'ers  of  capital  unknown.  On 
the  most  moderate  calculation,  252,000,000  francs,  L.9, 240,000,  required  to 
be  raised  without  delay;  and  neither  by  increase  of  taxation,  nor  any  other 
method,  did  it  seem  practicable  to  raise  a  third  of  the  sum.  To  meet  the 
exigencies  of  his  situation,  Napoleon  fell  upon  an  expedient,  which,  though 
it  savoured  much  in  appearance  of  revolutionary  spoliation,  w'as  yet  essen¬ 
tially  distinguished  from  the  measures  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  Con¬ 
vention,  by  the  compensation  which  it  provided  for  the  parties  w'hose  pro¬ 
perty  was  seized.  Justifying  the  proposal  by  the  necessities  of  the  public 
situation,  the  minister  of  finance.  Count  Mole,  proposed  that  a  public  law 
should  authorize  the  sale  of  all  the  heritable  property  belonging  to  the  mu¬ 
nicipalities,  public  hospitals,  and  communes;  the  treasury  receiving  the 
price,  and  the  incorporated  bodies  interested  being  inscribed,  for  the  amount 
of  the  price  received,  as  creditors  in  the  books  of  the  public  funds.  Landed 
property  was  to  be  exposed  at  the  rate  of  twenty,  houses  of  fifteen  years’  pur- 


(l)  Senat.  Cons.  April  3,  1813.  Moniteur.  Thib.  (2)  Jom.  iv.  256,  258.  Sav.  vi.  41,  42.  Thib.  vi. 
ix.  237,  239.  Sav.  vi.  41,  42.  Fain,  i.  35,  37.  238,  239.  Fain,  i.  36,  38. 
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chase.  So  considerable  was  the  corporate  property  still  existing  in  the  em¬ 
pire,  that  it  was  calculated  its  sale  would  produce  the  large  sum  of  570,000,000 
francs,  or  nearly  L. 13,000,000.  To  encourage  intending  purchasers,  one- 
sixth  of  the  price  only  was  to  be  paid  down  at  the  purchase,  another  sixth 
in  three  months,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  at  remote  periods.  The  ora¬ 
tor,  in  making  this  proposal,  compared  Napoleon  to  Charlemagne,  “  ordering 
the  sale  of  the  useless  herbs  in  his  gardens,  when  his  hand  was  distributing 
to  his  people  the  spoil  of  conquered  nations.”  But,  lest  any  unpleasant  en¬ 
quiries  should  be  inslitued  by  a  refractory  legislature  into  the  produce  of 
these  sales,  or  the  distribution  of  these  spoils,  it  was  announced  that  “  the 
deputies  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  should  come  to  the  capital  to  re¬ 
ceive  every  three  years  the  accounts  of  the  public  revenues indicating  thus, 
in  no  equivocal  manner,  that  the  legislative  functions  of  the  Chamber  of  De¬ 
puties  were  to  cease,  and  that  they  were  to  be  assembled  only  at  the  interval 
of  years  to  give  a  formal  sanction  to  the  public  expenditure.  Mole  concluded, 
after  a  review  of  the  flattering  condition  of  the  empire,  with  these  words  : 
“  If  a  man  of  the  age  of  the  Medicis,  or  of  Louis  XIV,  were  to  revisit  the  earth, 
and  at  the  sight  of  so  many  marvels,  ask  how  many  ages  of  peace  and  glo¬ 
rious  reigns  had  been  required  to  produce  them,  he  would  be  answered, 
twelve  years  of  war,  and  a  single  man  (1).” 

FaiItTieof  A  small  proportion  only,  however,  of  the  funds  calculated  upon 
dal  m“.'  from  the  sale  of  this  corporate  property,  was  actually  realized.  The 
rSary"*  whiiTwiud  of  disaster  in  which  the  French  were  involved  at  the 
exactions  close  of  tile  year,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Allies  in  the  spring  fol¬ 
lowing,  both  prevented  the  completion  of  the  sales,  and  the  collection  even 
of  the  ordinary  revenue,  in  a  great  many  provinces.  By  suceessive  decrees  of 
the  f  1th  and  16th  November,  1815,  large  additions  were  made  to  the  indirect 
taxes,  particularly  on  salt,  and  the  droits  reunis ;  as  also  thirty  additional 
centimes  were  added  to  the  direct  taxes.  The  produce  of  these  different 
sources  of  revenue  Avas  estimated  at  109,000,000  francs,  or  L. 4,440,000 ;  but 
the  burden  Avas  merely  nominal  :  little  if  any  of  it  was  actually  levied.  All 
sorts  of  violent  expedients  were  adopted  to  raise  money ;  and  by  the  admis¬ 
sion  even  of  the  partizans  of  Napoleon,  the  imposition  of  arbitrary  and  illegal 
taxes  became  usual  (2).  The  overthrow  of  the  imperial  arms  in  Spain  and 
Germany,  and  the  refluence  of  its  legions  over  the  Rhine  and  Pyrenees,  at 
once  prostrated  the  financial  affairs  of  the  empire;  for  they  threw  the  troops 
upon  the  resources  of  France  itself,  and,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  requisi¬ 
tions  on  foreign  states,  and  the  system  of  making  Avar  maintain  Avar,  at  once 
revealed  the  total  disproportion  between  its  financial  capabilities  and  its  mi¬ 
litary  establishment  (5). 


(l'  Mole’s  report,  Feb.  5,  1813#  Moniteur,  and 
Goldsmith,  vi.  l4l,  142  Thib.  ix.  209,  210. 

Count  Mole’s  speech  contained  some  details  re¬ 
garding  the  progress  of  the  great  work  of  forming 
a  cadastre,  or  general  valuation  of  the  lands  of  the 
empire,  to  regulate  the,  public  assessments  which 
Napoleon  had  so  much  and  so  justly  at  h^art.  It 
was  l^egun  in  1808 ;  but  such  was  the  immensity  of 
the  labour  with  which  the  work  was  attended,  that 
in  18l3  little  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  territory  of 
the  empire  was  completed.  The  progress  already 
made,  however,  showed  clearly  the  importance  of 
the  undertaking,  the  weight  of  the  French  direct 
taxes,  and  the  frightful  inequalities  which,  from  its 
want,  existed  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 
Out  of  47j000  communes,"  says  the  report, 


**  10,000  have  been  measured  ;  and  of  these  10,000 
6000  valued.  The  cadastre  has  already  proved,  tha 
the  land-tax  does  not  exceed  an  eighth  part  of  tht 
net  revenue  of  the  properties  :  and,  nevertheless,  oi.u 
proprietor  pays  a  third,  and  another  not  a  fifteenth^ 
an  incredible  disproportion,  which  the  cadastre  ib 
intended  to  rectify.”— Coukt  Mole’s  Report^  Fe¬ 
bruary  5,  1813. — Moniteur. 

(2)  ‘‘  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  imposts,  plainly  illegal,  took  place.  It  was 
aboul  the  same  period  lhat  measures  were  adopted, 
which  were  not  less  arbitrary  in  oilier  departments ; 
but  the  difficulties  of  the  crisis  rendered  them  un 
avoidable.”— Savarx,  vi.  40. 

(3)  Thib.  ix.  2i3,  214.  Sav.  vi,  40,  41. 
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Lasting  in-  The  iiatioHal  resources  of  the  French  empire,  as  they  Avere  deve- 
loped  in  these  memorable  reports,  and  evinced  in  these  strenuous 
of  the  Em-  exertions,  are  the  more  worthy  of  attention,  that  this  was  the  last 

pire  by  '  «i  / 

Napoitson.  EXPOSITION  of  them  Avhich  was  made  to  the  world — this  was  the 
political  testament  of  Napoleon  to  future  ages.  The  disasters  which  imme¬ 
diately  after  crowded  round  his  sinking  empire,  and  the  extraordinary  dif¬ 
ficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  prevented  any  thing  of  the  kind 
being  subsequently  attempted;  and  Avhen  order  and  regularity  again  emer¬ 
ged  from  the  chaos,  under  the  restored  Bourbon  dynasty,  France,  bereft  of 
all  its  revolutionary  conquests,  and  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  1789,  pos¬ 
sessed  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  territory,  and  not  a  fourth  of  the 
inlluence,  which  it  had  enjoyed  under  the  Emperor.  To  the  picture  exhibited 
of  the  empire  at  this  period,  therefore,  the  eyes  of  future  ages  Avill  be  con¬ 
stantly  turned,  as  presenting  both  the  highest  point  of  elevation  which  the 
fortunes  of  France  had  ever  attained,  and  the  greatest  assemblage  of  national 
and  military  strength  Avhich  the  annals  of  modern  times  have  exhibited. 
Moral  Wonderful,  however,  as  its  strength  was,  and  worthy  as  the  elTorts 

TTcakness  of  iin  i*  -i  t 

the  Empire,  made  by  in'aiice  at  this  period  to  repair  the  disasters  oi  the  Russian 
rtai'ding  its  campaign,  and  assert  the  national  independence,  are  of  the  high- 
physkaT  ®st  admiration,  and  clearly  as  they  will  ever  rank  this  among  the 
resources,  biiglitest  -cras  of  its  long  and  glorious  annals,  to  the  sober  eye 
of  historic  observation  it  was  already  apparent,  what  the  event  soon  demon¬ 
strated,  that,  though  overflowing  with  the  martial  passions,  and  not  yet 
wholly  drained  of  the  physical  strength  of  war,  the  empire  was  almost  desti¬ 
tute  of  that  durable  resolution,  that  disinterested  ardour,  which,  springing 
from  a  sense  of  moral  obligation,  independent  of  individual  ambition,  pre¬ 
pares  men  to  discharge  their  duty  alike  in  the  shade  of  adverse  as  in  the 
sunshine  of  prosperous  fortune.  The  forces  of  the  French  empire,  however 
vast  and  unprecedented,  were  stimulated  by  no  other  passions  but  those 
of  temporal  ambition;  the  power  of  the  Emperor,  immense  as  it  was,  owed 
its  ascendency  entirely  to  the  influence  of  worldly  success.  While  victory 
attended  their  efforts,  the  hosts  of  warriors  who  clustered  round  the  im¬ 
perial  eagles  were  faithful  to  their  sovereign,  brave  in  arms,  indefatigable 
in  exertion :  but  it  is  not  while  “  fanned  by  conquest’s  crimson  Aving,”  that 
the  real  motives  of  human  conduct  can  be  made  apparent.  Ambition  then 
often  produces  the  same  effects  on  external  conduct  as  devotion,  selfish¬ 
ness  as  patriotism,  the  passion  for  distinction  as  the  heroism  of  duty.  It  is 
adversity  Avhich  is  the  real  touchstone  of  mortality ;  it  is  the  breath  of  afflic¬ 
tion  which  lays  bare  the  human  heart.  The  inhabitants  of  France  since  the 
Revolution  have  ever  been  unable  to  stand  this  searching  ordeal ;  that  dread¬ 
ful  eAmnt  closed  the  fountain  from  which  alone  the  strength  to  endure  it  could 
have  been  derived.  Resplendent  Avhen  glittering  in  the  sunshine  of  victory, 
invincible  when  fanned  by  the  gales  of  conquest,  the  empire  of  Napoleon 
withered  and  perished  under  the  grasp  of  misfortune.  The  high  resolves,  the 
enduring  constancy,  the  heroic  self-denial  of  patriotic  resistance,  AATre  want¬ 
ing  in  its  vast  and  varied  inhabitants.  No  Saragossa  there,  showed  that  cou¬ 
rage  can  supply  the  want  of  ramparts;  no  shepherds  of  Tyrol,  that  patriotism 
can  inspire  the  rudest  breasts  w'ilh  heroic  devotion ;  no  flames  of  Woscoav, 
that  the  splendour  of  civilization  can  co-exist  Avith  the  energy  of  the  desert. 
All  the  springs  Avhich  the  Avorld  can  furnish  to  sustain  the  fortunes  of  an  em¬ 
pire,  Avere  in  full  activity,  and  Avorked  with  consummate  ability  :  but  one 
Avas  Avanting,  Avilhout  Avhich,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  all  the  others  are  but  as 
tinkling  brass — a  belief  in  God,  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  faith  in  immortality. 
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KESURRECTION  OF  GERMANY. 


ARGUMENT. 

Immense  Sensation  proiluced  in  Europe  by  the  Moscow  Campaign— Unbounded  transports  in 
Prussia  and  Korthern  Germany — Cruelties  inllicted  on  those  engaged  in  Sebiii’s  Conspiracy 
— Enormous  pecuniary  Exactions  levied  by  the  French  in  Prussia — Great  impression  which 
the  Moscow  Campaign  produced  in  that  country— Convention  of  General  D’York — Embar¬ 
rassments  of  the  King,  and  his  Disavowal  of  the  Convention— Progress  of  Events  in  Prus¬ 
sia — Measures  of  D’York  to  gain  time— Retreat  of  the  French  Army  through  Litliuania  to 
Prussia — Continued  Retreat  to  the  Oder — Abandonment  of  the  Army  by  Murat — Abie  Mea¬ 
sures  of  Eugene  to  arrest  the  evil— The  Russians  pass  the  Oder  and  occupy  Berlin,  and  the 
French  retire  across  the  Elbe— Death  of  Kutusoff,  and  Occupation  of  Berlin  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians— Departure  of  Frederick  William  from  Berlin,  and  great  Levy  in  his  Dominions — Uni¬ 
versal  and  noble  outbreak  of  patriotic  spirit  in  Prussia— Extraordinary  rapidity  with  which 
the  Army  was  Recruited — Admirable  Organization  in  Prussia,  which  turned  this  spirit  to 
the  best  account— Continued  Difficulties,  and  Indecision  of  the  King— Manner  in  which 
Napoleon  received  the  pacific  Advances  of  Prussia— Treaty  of  Kalisch— Energetic  military 
measures  adopted  by  Prussia— Progress  of  theNcgotiation  between  that  country  and  France 
— Real  Motives  of  the  War  in  Hardenherg’s  Proclamation— Answer  of  Maret  on  the  part  of 
France— Additional  Conventions  of  Kalisch — Ineffectual  Attempts  to  induce  Saxony  to  join 
the  League  against  France— Failure  of  all  attempts  of  the  Allies  to  gain  over  Saxony— Ne¬ 
gotiations  with  Austria— First  Measures  of  Austria  after  the  Moscow  Retreat— Secret  Nego¬ 
tiation  between  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  and  England — Austria  begins  to  arm,  to  give  weight 
to  her  Mediation — Announcement  by  Austria  of  an  Armed  Mediation,  and  arrival  of  Count 
Narbonne— Austria  more  decidedly  inclines  to  the  Coalition— Remonstrances  of  Napoleon 
against  the  Austrians,  and  Metternich’s  Reply — Negotiations  with  Sweden  and  Denmark — 
Treaty  of  Orebro  between  England  and  Sweden— Accession  of  Denmark  to  the  side  of  Na¬ 
poleon— Negotiations  between  the  Allies  and  Murat— Energetic  Measures  of  Prussia  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  War — Fermentation  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe — Formation  Of  the  Landwehr 
and  Ladsturm  in  Prussia— Positions  of  the  French  on  the  Elbe  when  the  Russians  crossed  it 
— Disposition  and  Numbers  of  the  French  Troops  in  the  Fortresses  on  tlie  Vistula  and  tho 
Oder— Disposition  and  Strength  of  the  Prussian  Forces — Forces  and  Position  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians— Occupation  of  Hamburg  by  the  Allies — Insurrection  in  Bremen,  and  Defeat  of 
Morand  at  Lunenburg — General  Insurrection  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser — Advance  of 
the  Allies  to  the  Elbe— Wittgenstein’s  approach  to  that  River— Combat  of  Mockern,  and 
Retreat  of  Eugdne  across  the  Elbe — Napoleon’s  Measures  before  setting  out  for  the  Army — 
His  Arrival  at  Mayence,  and  great  Preparations  there — Napoleon’s  efforts  to  Augment  his 
Forces  at  that  point— Bad  condition  of  the  Cavalry  and  Artillery— Forces  of  Napoleon  at 
this  period— Inferiority  of  the  Allies  at  the  opening  of  the  Campaign— Aspect  of  the  Russian 
Troops  which  entered  Dresden — Appearance  of  the  Prussian  Troops  there- NohleSpirit  by 
which  they  were  animated— Habits  of  the  Emperor  and  King  at  Dresden,  and  respect  which 
they  both  paid  to  Religion— Confusion  and  Disorder  on  the  French  Line  of  March — Approach 
of  the  two  Armies  to  each  Other-Position  and  Measures  of  the  allies— Combat  at  Posarna, 
and  Death  of  Marshal  Bessidres — Movement  and  Position  of  the  French— Allied  March  and 
Plan  of  Attack— Battle  of  Lutzen— Commencement  of  the  Action,  and  success  of  the  Allies 
on  the  Riglit— Napoleon’s  Measures  to  Repair  the  Disorder— Counter-movements  of  Witt¬ 
genstein — Napoldon  hastens  to  the  Right  to  restore  the  Battle— Prodigious  efforts  of  both 
Parties  at  the  decisive  Point— Conllict  of  the  Berlin  Volunteers  and  French  Conscripts — 
Final  Charge  of  the  E’rench  Guard — Night  Attack  of  the  Allied  Horse  on  the  French  Line 
— Aspect  of  the  Field  of  Battle— Loss  on  both  Sides,  and  Reflections  on  tlie  Battle— Retreat 
of  the  Allies  to  Dresden— Beautiful  Appearance  of  that  City  on  the  Approach  of  tho 
French— Entry ’of  Napoleon  into  Dresden — His  Preparations  for  the  Passage  of  the  Elbe 
—  A  Passage  is  Effected  at  the  Capital— Return  of  tl)e  King  of  Saxony  to  Dresden,  and  his 
final  Adherence  to  the  Cause  of  Napoldon — Alarming  Slate  of  the  Negotiations  with  Austria 
—Mission  of  Count  Buhna  to  Dresden,  and  Sladion  to  Bautzen — Napoleon’s  Secret  Pro¬ 
posals  to  Russia  at  this  period— Forces  of  the  opposite  Armies  at  Bautzen- Description 
of  their  Position  lliere — Reconnoissance  of  Napoldon,  and  Disaster  of  Ney's  Wing  on  his 
Left— Balanced  Success  of  the  French  there — Disposition  of  the  Allied  Army  in  their  Posi¬ 
tion-General  Aspect  of  their  Position — Passage  of  the  Spree,  and  Commencement  of  Us 
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Action— Severe  Combat  on  the  French  Right— Violent  Battle  in  the  Centre— Result  of  the 
first  day’s  Fight — Battle  on  the  2ist— Success  of  the  Russians  on  the  Right — Progress  of 
the  Battle  in  the  Centre  and  on  the  Left— Great  Effects  of  the  Movement  of  Ney  on  the  Left 
— Pritzlez  is  taken  by  Blucher,  and  iS’ey  checked— Grand  Attack  ofls'apoleoii  on  the  Allied 
Centre — The  Allies  resolve  to  Retreat — Sublime  Spectacle  when  the  Allied  Army  retreated 
and  the  French  pursued— Napoleon’s  Proposal  for  a  Monument  on  Mont  Cenis  to  comme¬ 
morate  this  Epoch— Admirable  Conduct  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  during  the  Battle — Loss 
on  both  Sides— Combat  of  Reichenbach— Death  of  Duroc— Mournful  Scene  at  Night  around 
the  Tent  of  Napoleon— General  Despondence  of  the  French  Generals— Retreat  of  the  Allied 
Armies  towards  Leignitz — Combat  and  Defeat  of  the  French  at  Hainan — Continuance  of  the 
Retreat  to  Leignitz  and  the  Oder— Pieasons  which  induced  the  Allied  Sovereigns  to  desire 
an  Armistice— Great  Satisfaction  of  Napoldon  at  the  State  of  Affairs— Reasons  which  never¬ 
theless  induced  him  to  desire  an  Armistice — Important  partizan  Successes  in  the  French 
Rear — Attack  on  the  French  Depot  at  Leipsic — Capture  of  Hamburg  by  the  French — Pro¬ 
gress  towards  an  Adjustment  of  an  Armistice— Difficulty  in  arranging  its  Terms  as  to  the 
Line  of  Demarcation— The  Line  is  at  length  fixed  on— Conditions  of  the  Armistice— Perfi¬ 
dious  Attacks  on  Lutzow’s  Corps,  and  wound  of  Kormer— Great  talent  displayed  by  Napo¬ 
leon  in  this  Campaign— Ruinous  Effects  of  this  Arm.istice  on  the  Fortunes  of  Napoleon — 
Singular  manner  in  which  itarose  out  of  the  Austrian  Alliance— Sublime  Spectacle  exhibited 
by  Germany  at  this  Period. 


Immense  Future  generations  of  men,  living  under  the  shadow  of  their 
“odum!  in  own  fig-trees,  engrossed  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  far  removed 
thcMos^w  5’om  the  excitements  and  miseries  of  yvar,  will  hardly  be  able  to 
campaign,  ci'cdit  tlfo  coiitcmporary  accounts  of  the  sensation  produced  in 
Europeby  the  result  of  the  Moscow  campaign.  The  calamity  was  too  great  to  be 
concealed  ;  the  blow  too  dreadful  not  to  resound  throughout  the  world.  Na¬ 
poleon  himself,  enamoured  of  powerful  impressions,  and  strongly  excited  by 
the  awful  nature  of  the  disaster  he  had  sustained,  revealed  its  magnitude  in 
his  twenty-ninth  bulletin  in  its  full  proportions  :  his  subsequent  arrival  in 
Paris  demonstrated  to  the  world  that  he  regarded  his  army  as  virtually  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  that  all  his  hopes  yvere  centred  in  the  new  host  which  he  was 
about  to  collect  in  the  French  empire.  The  broken  bands  and  woful  crowds 
which,  bereft  of  every  thing,  in  tattered  garb,  and  with  haggard  visages, 
traversed  the  Prussian  territory,  rather  like  ghosts  or  suppliants  than  armed 
enemies,  gave  confirmation  strong  of  the  extent  of  the  calamity.  An  univer¬ 
sal  thrill  was  felt  over  all  Europe  at  this  awful  catastrophe,  which,  commen¬ 
cing  with  the  flames  of  Moscoav,  and  terminating  yvith  the  waves  of  the  Bere¬ 
zina,  seemed  to  have  been  sent  by  a  special  messenger  of  the  Almighty  to 
break  the  arm  of  the  oppressor,  and  strike  off  the  fetters  of  a  captive  world. 
In  England,  especially,  the  sense  of  deliverance  gave  rise  to  unbounded 
transports  :  the  anxieties,  the  burdens,  the  calamities  of  twenty  year’s  war¬ 
fare  were  forgotten ;  and  even  the  least  sanguine  ceased  to  despair  in  a  cause 
in  which  Providence  itself  appeared  to  have  at  length  declared  against  the 
aggressor,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  he  had  sustained  was  such,  that 
it  seemed  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  human  exertion  to  repair. 

Unbounded  But  if  tliesc  W’ere  the  feelings  with  which  the  inhabitants  of 
i^PrSa  Europe,  who  had  known  the  war  only  by  its  excitements  and  its 
craGer""  burdens,  regarded  this  portentous  event,  what  must  have  been 
many.  the  feelings  with  which  it  was  regarded  in  Prussia  and  the  north 
of  Germany?  In  Prussia,  yet  prostrated  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Jena,  and 
groaning  under  six  years  of  subsequent  bondage — which  mourned  its  dead 
queen,  its  lost  honour,  its  halved  territory ;  and  w  hich,  as  the  last  degradation 
in  the  cup  of  the  vanquished,  had  been  compelled  to  wear  the  colours  and 
serve  in  the  ranks  of  the  oppressor,  and  strive  to  rivet  on  others  the  same 
chains  by  which  itself  was  enthralied; — in  Germany,  in  which  every  noble 
heart  and  every  intrepid  arm  had  been  long  enrolled  in  the  secret  bands  of 
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the  Tugendbund,  and  Avhere  nothing  was  wanting  but  a  leader  and  royal 
standard  to  occasion  a  general  and  irresistible  outbreak  against  French  op¬ 
pression.  Ever  since  the  abortive  attempt  at  liberation  in  1809,  the  severity 
of  the  imperial  rule  had  been  materially  increased  in  the  states  of  Northern 
Germany.  Mutual  distrust  prevailed.  The  French  authorities,  aware  of  the 
profound  hatred  with  which  they  were  universally  regarded,  sought,  by 
additional  acts  of  cruelty,  to  strike  terror  into  the  vanquished.  The  Germans, 
seeing  no  end  to  their  miseries,  sought  refuge  in  deeper  and  more  wide¬ 
spread  conspiracy,  and  submitted  to  present  suffering  in  the  anticipation  of 
approaching  vengeance  (1). 

timseer.'”  Abominable  acts  of  cruelty  had  added  a  yet  deeper  hue  to  the 
on  feelings  of  execration  with  which  the  government  of  Napo- 

spiracy.'°“'  IcoH  was  regarded,  from  the  never-ending  weight  of  the  military 
contributions.  Twenty  citizens  of  Vienna  had  been  shot  before  the  French 
armies  evacuated  the  town,  to  repress  the  general  effervescence;  and  eleven 
officers  of  Schill’s  corps,  all  belonging  to  the  first  families  at  Berlin,  had  been 
executed  for  their  adherence  to  his  cause  :  they  died,  after  embracing  each 
other,  singing  patriotic  hymns.  But  their  fate,  deplorable  as  it  was,  became 
soon  an  object  of  envy  to  their  companions  in  that  heroic  enterprize,  whose 
lives  had  been  spared ;  all  the  volunteers  in  the  Queen’s  regiment,  the  noblest 
youths  in  Prussia,  were  conducted  with  a  chain  about  their  necks,  to  the 
great  depot  of  galley  slaves  at  Cherbourg,  and  there  employed  in  common 
labour  in  the  convict  dress,  with  a  four-and-twenty-pound  bullet  fastened 
round  their  ankles,  amidst  the  common  malefactors,  without  being  per¬ 
mitted  any  communication  with  their  parents,  or  their  even  knowing  wdiether 
they  were  dead  or  alive ;  while  the  never-ending  demands  of  Count  Daru  and 
the  French  military  authorities,  still  exhibited  claims  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
a  hundred  millions  of  francs  (L.4, 000,000)  for  unpaid  arrears  of  the  war 
contributions  of  Prussia,  to  the  account  of  which  they  refused  to  ascribe 
upwards  of  ninety-four  millions  of  vouched  payments,  or  furnishings  in 
kind,  extracted  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  from  that  unhappy  country  in  the 
course  of  the  Moscow  campaign  (2). 

Enormous  The  pecuniary  exactions  which  had  been  made  from  Prussia,  and 
ewct'ion?  the  requisitions  in  kind,  which  had  been  extracted  from  its  im- 
tbe  rteilcii  happy  inhabitants  during  the  last  year,  would  exceed  belief,  if  they 
in  Prussia,  'were  not  attested  by  contemporary  and  authentic  documents. 
From  these  it  appears  that  no  less  than  483,000  men  and  80,000  horses  had 
traversed  Prussia  in  its  whole  extent,  in  the  first  six  months  of  1812,  and 
that  more  than  one-half  of  this  immense  force  had  been  quartered  for  above 
three  months  in  the  Prussian  provinces.  By  the  convention,  24th  February 
1812,  the  furnishings  made  for  its  support  were  to  be  taken  in  part  payment 
of  the  arrears,  still  amounting  to  nearly  a  hundred  millions  of  francs,  which 
remained  unpaid  of  the  great  military  contributions  of  640,000,000  francs, 
(L. 24,000,000,)  levied  on  Prussia  after  the  battle  of  Jena  (3).  But  though  the 
French  authorities,  with  merciless  rapacity,  made  the  new  requisitions,  they 

(1)  Capefi^e,  viii.  248,249.  Hist,  de  I’Empire,  before  six  in  tbe  morning  their  graves  had  been 

Hard.  vii.  12,  15.  .  dug  in  the  fosses  of  the  citadel.  When  the  cxecu- 

(2)  Capef.  Hist.  derEinpire,  viii.  248,  249.  Hard,  lloncrs  were  about  to  bind  one  of  the  victims  named 

Report,  March  16,  1813-  Fain,  ii.  246.  AVidelle  to  bis  brollier,  he  exclaimed,  “  Are  we  not 

The  eleven  noble  Prussians  thus  unworthily  sa-  already  sufficiently  bound  by  blood;  and  the  cause 
crificed  to  llie  jealous  apprehensions  of  Napoleon,  in  which  we  are  engaged,  to  be  spared  this  last  act 
were  in  the  first  instance  brought  to  Verdun  as  pri-  of  insult  ? — See  Defense  des  Ofjicicrs  de  la  Troupe  de 
soners  of  war,  but  from  thence  they  were  speedily  Schill,  par  M.  J.  N.  Pirwez,  leur  defenseur,  Liege, 
conducted  to  Wesel,  where  they  were  delivered  1814,  p.  29. 
over  to  a  military  commission,  and  sentenced  to  be  (3)  Ante,  vi,  142. 
shot.  The  judgment  was  pronounced  at  noon;  but 
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never  could  be  brought  to  state  them,  in  terms  of  the  treaty,  as  a  deduction 
from  the  old  ones.  The  French  host,  like  a  cloud  of  locusts,  passed  over  the 
country,  devouring  its  whole  subsistence,  plundering  its  inhabitants,  and 
wrenching  from  them,  by  the  terrors  of  military  execution,  the  whole  cattle, 
horses,  and  carriages  within  their  reach.  The  number  of  the  former  carried 
off,  before  September  in  the  single  year  1812,  in  East  Prussia  alone,  amount¬ 
ed  to  22,700;  of  the  cattle  to  70,000,  Avhile  the  carts  seized  were  15,349.  The 
weekly  cost  of  Junot’s  corps  of  70,000  men,  quartered  in  Lower  Silesia,  was 
200,000  crowns,  or  L. 50,000,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  army  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion.  These  enormous  contributions  were  exclusive  of  the  furnishings  stipu¬ 
lated  to  be  provided  by  the  state,  by  the  treaty  of  February  24,  1812,  which 
were  also  rigidly  exacted  (1);  and  of  the  arrears  of  the  great  contribution  of 
1806,  the  collection  of  which  had  become,  from  the  total  exhaustion  of  the 
country,  altogether  hopeless  (2). 

prTsim '  early  as  the  20th  December,  the  magnitude  of  the  disasters 
which  the  which  the  grand  army  had  sustained  was  known  at  Berlin,  and  the 
campiign  King,  apprehensivG  for  the  fate  of  his  troops  in  the  general  rum, 
Prussia.  "  had  sent  full  powers  to  General  D’York,  their  commander,  to  act 
according  to  circumstances.  Meanwhile  the  agitation  in  the  capital  daily 
became  more  violent :  every  successive  arrival  from  the  army,  brought  fresh 
accounts  of  the  accumulated  disasters  it  had  undergone;  and  at  length  the 
appearance  of  the  woe-stricken  fugitives  who  entered,  the  precursors  of  the 
Dec.  22,  i8i2.  deathlike  mutilated  bands  who  followed,  left  no  doubt  that  an  un¬ 
heard-of  catastrophe  had  occurred  (5).  Augereau,  who  commanded  there, 
was  so  much  alarmed  by  the  sinister  reports  which  these  scattered  fugitives 
diffused  among  the  inhabitants  both  of  the  metropolis  and  its  garrison,  that 
he  wrote  to  the  Emperor  that  it  would  be  expedient,  in  order  to  be  able  at 
once  to  stifle  any  insurrectionary  movement,  to  establish  a  powerful  cordon 
of  troops  in  the  principal  towns  on  the  Oder.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  agi¬ 
tation,  however,  Frederick  William  and  his  able  minister  Hardenberg  con¬ 
tinued  perfectly  tranquil;  and  both  Augereau  and  the  French  ambassador 
Saint-Marsan  wrote  to  the  Emperor,  that  they  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
their  conduct,  and  that  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  would  remain  firm  to  the 
French  alliance  (4).  But  the  stream  of  events  was  soon  too  violent  to  be 


(l)  These  furnisbings  were  as  follow  ‘200,000 
quintals  of  rye  ;  24,000  of  rice  ;  48,000  of  dried  ve* 
getablc.s  ;  2,000,000  bottles  of  brandy  ;  2,000,000  of 
beer;  400,000  quintals  of  wheat;  650,000  of  bay; 
750,000  of  straw  ;  6,000.000  pecks  of  oats;  44,000 
oxen;  15,000  cavalr}'  horses;  6,000  quintals  of 
powder  ;  3.000  of  lead  ;  3,600  waggons  harnessed, 
■with  drivers;  hospital  and  field  equipage  for 
20,000  sick. — See  Scuoell,  ii.  279- 

('2)  Expose  dc  la  Conduite  du  Gouv.  Fran,  envers 
la  Prusse,  Schoell,  Recueil.  ii.  277»  279. 

(3)  “  On  Sunday  forenoon  last  I  went  to  one  of 
the  gates,  and  found  a  crowd  collected  round  a  car, 
)n  which  some  wounded  soldiers  had  just  returned 
from  Ilu-ssia.  No  grenade  or  grape  could  have  so 
disfigured  them  as  I  beheld  them,  the  victims  of  the 
cold.  One  of  them  had  lost  the  upper  joints  of  all 
his  ten  fiqgcrs,  and  he  showed  us  the  slumps;  ano¬ 
ther  looked  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks — he  wanted  both  ears  and  nose.  More  hor¬ 
rible  was  the  look  of  a  third,  whose  eyes  had  been 
frozen,  the  eyelids  hung  down  rotting,  the  globes  of 
the  eyes  were  burst,  and  protruding  from  their 
sockets.  It  was  awfully  hideous}  but  a  speclade 
more  horrible  still  was  to  present  itself.  Outoftha 
straw  in  the  bottom  of  the  car,  1  now  beheld  a  fi¬ 


gure  creep  painfully,  which  one  could  scarcely  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  a  human  being,  so  wild  and  distorted 
were  the  features  ;  the  lips  were  rotted  away,  the 
teeth  stood  exposed  :  he  pulled  the  cloth  from  before 
Lis  mouth,  and  grinned  on  us  like  a  death's  head  ; 
then  he  burst  out  into  a  wild  laughter,  gave  the 
word  of  command  in  broken  French,  with  a  voice 
more  like  the  bark  of  a  dog  than  any  thing  human, 
and  we  saw  that  the  poor  wretch  was  mad— mad 
from  a  frozen  brain  !  Suddenly  a  cry  was  heard, 
“  ITenr^  ’  my  Henry  !  ”  and  a  young  girl  rushed  up 
to  the  car.  The  poor  lunatic  rubbed  his  brow  at  the 
voice,  as  if  trying  to  recollect  where  he  was,  then 
he  stretched  out  his  arms  towards  the  distracted 
girl,  and  lifted  himself  up  with  his  whole  strength; 
but  it  was  too  much  for  bis  exhausted  frame — a 
shuddering  fever  fit  came  over  him,  and  he  sunk 
lifeless  on  the  straw.  Such  are  the  dragon  teeth  of 
woe  which  the  Corsican  Cadmus  has  sown."— 
Forster  to  Korxer,  Januarj  l4.  I8l3.  Erinne- 
rungen  aus  dem  Defreijungskriegen  in  brief en  gesam* 
meltvon  Friedrich  Forster.  Stutgard,  1840. 

(4)  Augereau  to  Berthier,  Dec.  22,  1812,  and  St.- 
Marsan  to  Napoleon,  Jan.  4  1 812'  Hard,  xii. 

12>  13. 
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withstood,  and  Prussia  was  impelled  into  the  career  of  honour  and  danger, 
despite  the  prudent  caution  of  its  court,  by  one  of  those  circumstances  which 
defeat  all  the  calculations  of  human  wisdom. 

Convention  It  has  bccn  alread  y  noticed  (1 ),  that  when  the  retreat  and  overthrow 
D  Yor"k.“'  of  the  Grand  Army  uncovered  the  right  flank  of  Marshal  Macdonald’s 
corps,  who  was  engaged  in  the  blockade  of  Riga,  he  began  his  retreat  tow'ards 
the  Niemen,  closely  followed  by  the  Russians  under  General  Diebitch,  who 
harassed  his  flank  and  rear  in  the  most  distressing  manner.  After  marching  se¬ 
veral  days  in  this  manner,  Diebitch,  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre,  interposed  a  small 
body  of  troops  between  the  Prussians  and  the  remainder  of  Macdonald’s  corps, 
and  immediately  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  inform  the  commander  of  the  former, 
D’York,  that  he  was  entirely  cut  off,  and  proposing  to  enter  into  a  conven¬ 
tion  for  the  safety  of  his  corps.  D’York,  deeming  it  his  first  duty  to  secure  in 
the  general  w  reck  the  Prussian  corps  under  his  command,  w  ho  were  flfteen 
thousand  strong,  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  Diebitch,  in  order  to 
secure  the  unmolested  retreat  and  safety  of  these  auxiliary  forces ;  and,  after 
repeated  conferences,  a  convention  was  concluded  between  the  two  comman- 
D(c.  3o,  i8i2.  ders  at  the  mill  of  Potcherau,  on  the  oOth  December  1812,  by  which 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  Prussian  troops  should  remain  for  two  months  in 
a  state  of  neutrality,  even  in  the  event  of  the  government  directing  them  to 
resume  operations  with  the  French  armies  ;  and  that,  if  the  convention  was 
not  ratified  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  or  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Prussian 
corps  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  follow  the  destination  which  might  be  assigned 
to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Russian  commander  agreed  to  restore  to  the 
Prussian  general  all  his  stragglers,  and  the  whole  cannon  and  materiel  of 
every  kind  which  might  fall  into  his  hands.  This  convention,  which  w'as  jus¬ 
tified  in  General  D’York’s  letter  to  Marshal  Macdonald  by  the  critical  situation 
of  his  troops,  which  left  him  no  alternative  but  to  “  lose  the  greater  part  of 
his  troops,  and  the  whole  materiel  and  provisions  of  the  army,  or  to  conclude 
a  convention  which  might  save  them  both,”  was  in  reality  founded  on  ulte¬ 
rior  and  more  important  views.  Of  their  existence  D’York  betrayed  a  secret 
consciousness ;  and  it  w'as  plain  that  he  was  aware  he  was  throwing  either  for 
the  crown  of  a  patriot  or  the  scaffold  of  a  traitor,  when  he  used  the  expression, 
in  his  letter  announcing  the  convention  to  Marshal  Macdonald,  “  Whatever 
judgment  the  world  may  pass  on  my  conduct  gives  me  little  uneasiness.  My 
duty  towards  my  troops,  and  the  most  mature  reflection,  have  dictated  this 
step ;  motives  the  most  pure,  whatever  appearances  may  be,  have  alone  guided 
me.  ”  What  these  motives  w'ere,  was  revealed  in  the  following  passage  of 
D’York’s  despatch  to  the  King  of  Prussia  announcing  the  event,  which  was 
suppressed  in  the  copy  furnished  to  the  French  ambassador,  “  Now  or  never 
is  the  time  for  your  majesty  to  extricate  yourself  from  the  thraldom  of  an  ally 
whose  intentions  in  regard  to  Prussia  are  veiled  in  impenetrable  darkness, 
and  justify  the  most  serious  alarm.  That  consideration  has  guided  me  :  God 
grant  it  may  be  for  the  salvation  of  the  country  (2) !  ” 
fmtamss-  a  monarch  more  embarrassed  by  a  step  on  the  part  of 

ment  of ‘j's  3  lioutenant  than  the  King  of  Prussia  was  on  this  occasion.  His  first 
iii's"dis“"  words  were — “  Here  is  enough  to  give  one  a  stroke  of  apoplexy !  ” 

the  Coiiven-  It  was  not  merely  the  extreme  hazard  and  incalculable  conscquen- 
ces  of  the  event  which  occasioned  the  difiiculty;  in  the  breast  of 
Frederick  William  a  tempest  of  contending  emotions  and  opposite  considera- 

(i)  Ante,  viii,  424.  iiald,  Dec.  30.  Fain,  ii.  202»  203.  Hard.  si.  459, 

t2;  Convention,  Dec.  30,  1812.  D’Vork  to  Macdo.  460. 
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lions  instantly  arose,  almost  sufficient  to  overturn  the  strongest  head.  Deeply 
impressed  with  the  sanctity  of  his  existing  treaties  with  France,  and  feeling, 
as  every  man  of  honour  would,  that  the  obligation  to  maintain  them  invio¬ 
late  was  only  rendered  the  more  stringent  by  the  disasters  which  had  over- 
wdielmed  the  imperial  armies;  he  yet  could  not  forget  the  cruel  indignities 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected;  his  insulted  queen;  his  halved  territory; 
his  oppressed  people ;  and  he  saw  clearly  that  the  agitation  in  his  dominions 
was  such,  that  it  was  not  improbable  that  the  people  would  erelong  take  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands,  and,  whatever  the  government  might  do,  join 
the  Russians  as  soon  as  they  advanced  into  the  Prussian  territory.  In  this 
dilemma  the  King  remained,  though  with  a  heavy  heart,  faithful  to  his  honour 
Jan.  5,  i8i3.  and  tlic  French  alliance  :  orders  were  immediately  despatched  to 
supersede  General  D’York  in  his  command,  which  was  conferred  on  General 
Kleist;  the  former  was  put  under  arrest,  and  ordered  to  Berlin  to  stand  his 
trial,  while  the  latter  was  directed  to  conduct  the  Prussian  contingent  as  ra¬ 
pidly  as  possible  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  grand  army.  Meanwhile  Harden- 
berg,  desirous  to  turn  to  a  good  account  the  present  extraordinary  crisis,  and 
to  regain  for  Prussia  some  part  of  its  ancient  splendour  in  return  for  its  fide- 
jan.  12.  lily  to  its  engagements,  submitted  to  the  French  ambassador  at 
Berlin,  wi  th  the  approbation  of  the  King,  a  proposal  for  a  still  closer  union  be¬ 
tween  the  two  states,  to  be  consolidated  by  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  Royal 
of  Prussia  with  a  princess  of  the  family  of  Napoleon,  and  to  raise  the  Prus¬ 
sian  contingent  in  the  Emperor’s  service  to  sixty  thousand  men  (f). 

events' There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  proposals  on  the  part  of  the 

Prussia.  Prussian  cabinet  at  this  period  were  sincere ,  and  accordingly  there 
appeared,  a  few  days  after,  a  proclamation  in  the  Berlin  Gazette  formally  con¬ 
demning  D’York’s  convention,  and  ordering  him  to  be  delivered  over  to  a 
council  of  war.  In  truth,  the  court  were  still  dazzled  by  the  lustre  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  pow'er;  they  conceived  that  Austria,  restrained  by  the  marriage  of 
Marie-Louise,  would  remain  firm  in  the  French  alliance,  and  that  France,  far 
from  being  overlhrowm,  W'ould  soon  rise  more  powerful  than  ever  (2).  Na¬ 
poleon,  however,  very  naturally  recollecting  the  injuries  which  Prussia  had 
received  at  his  hand,  and  supposing  that  the  protestations  on  the  King’s  part 
were  entirely  hypocritical,  and  that  the  convention  had  been  concluded 
agreeably  to  his  secret  instructions,  did  not  accede  to  these  propositions ; 
Jan.  i3.  but,  regarding  the  die  as  already  cast,  immediately  on  the  receipt 
of  the  intelligence  of  D’York’s  defection,  ordered  the  great  levy  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  which  has  been  already  mentioned  (oj,  and 
meanwhile  the  march  of  events  in  Prussia  was  so  rapid  as  to  defeat  all  hu¬ 
man  calculation,  and  whirl  the  government,  wdlling  or  unwilling,  into  the 
dangers  and  the  glories  of  war  (4). 

Measures  of  D’Yorli,  wlioso  firmnoss  of  character  was  equal  to  the  hazardous 

D  York  to  '  ,  ^  ^ 

gain  time.  part  which  he  had  to  play,  while  his  prudence  was  adequate  to  its 
delicacy,  had  no  sooner  received  a  copy  of  the  Prussian  Gazette  of  the  1 9th, 
containing  the  King’s  formal  disavowal  of  the  convention,  and  his  own  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  command,  than  he  published  a  counter  proclamation,  in 


(1)  St  -Marsan  to  Duede  Bassano,  Jan.  5  and  12, 
1813.  Fain,  i.  207,  212.  Hard.  xii.  13.  14. 

(2)  ‘‘The  King  of  Prussia  at  this  time  was  far 
from  regarding  France  as  overthrown  :  he  believed, 
in  sjtite  of  secret  a.ssurances  lo  the  contrary,  that 
Austria  would  remain  firm  in  the  Freiuh  alliance, 
lie  resisted  only  any  further  pecuniary  sacrifices, 
which  had  become  impracticable  ;  but  promised,  if 


he  got  money,  lo  raise  50,000  or  60,000  men  for  the 
service  of  the  Emperor,  announcing  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  his  country  became  the  seat  of  an  in¬ 
surrection,  it  would  speedily  extend  lo  all  Germa¬ 
ny.” — II.vuDExnERG,  xii.  13,  14, 

(3)  Ante,  ix.  37. 

(4)  Hard.  xii.  14,  15.  Proclamation  of  Jan,  19, 
1813.  Fain,  i.  217. 
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which  he  declared  that  the  aide-de-camp,  Natzmer,  who  was  said  in  the  Ga¬ 
zette  to  have  been  sent  with  these  orders  to  Kleist,  with  directions  himself  to 
Jan.  27.  enforce  them,  had  not  arrived  either  at  the  headquarters  of  that 
general  nor  at  his  own;  and  that,  as  he  could  not  recognize  the  authenticity 
of  a  printed  gazette,  he  would  continue  his  command  till  formally  superseded. 
In  this  resolution  he  was  unanimously  supported  by  his  troops,  who  remained 
inactive  under  his  orders  within  the  Russian  lines;  and  the  non-appearance 
of  the  aide-de-camp  with  the  formal  orders  made  it  probable,  that  the  King 
was  now  at  length  preparing  to  take  a  decided  part,  and  that  the  defection 
of  D’York  would  possibly  become  the  prelude  to  an  abandonment  by  the  ca¬ 
binet  of  Berlin  of  the  French  alliance  (1). 

Retreat  of  In  truth,  such  had  been  the  magnitude  of  the  French  overthrow, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Russians  had  advanced  in  their 
I'uhuMia  pursuit,  that  the  north-east  of  Germany  was  almost  denuded  of 
and  Prussia  their  troops,  and  amidst  the  exulting  shouts  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  Russian  advanced  guards  were  already  appearing  amongst  them.  Such 
had  been  the  havoc  which  had  been  made  in  the  French  array,  that  out  of  six 
hundred  thousand  combatants  who,  from  first  to  last,  had  entered  the  Rus¬ 
sian  territory  with  the  grand  army,  only  forty-two  thousand  had  re-crossed 
the  Niemen,  of  whom  not  nineteen  thousand  were  native  French  (2).  Murat, 
whom  the  Emperor  had  left  in  command  of  the  army,  led  hack  those  shat- 
Dec.  12.  tered  bands  through  Lithuania  to  Konigsberg  and  Dantzic;  while 
Schw’artzenberg  retired  by  a  diverging  line  to  Pultusk,  in  order  to  regain  the 
Austrian  frontiers,  so  that  both  by  position  and  subsequent  policy,  the  tw'o 
Imperial  hosts  were  irrevocably  separated  from  each  other.  Wittgenstein, 
Dec.  i5.  -with  the  advanced  guard  of  his  corps,  crossed  the  Niemen,  and  en- 
Dec.30.  tered  the  Prussian  territory  in  the  middle  of  December  (5) ;  and  it 
was  his  advance — while  cutting  off  the  communication  between  Macdonald’s 


(1)  D’York’s  (lecliiralion,  Jan.  27,  1813.  Fain,  i. 210. 

(2)  The  details  of  the  survivors  of  the  wreck  of  the  Grand  Army,  when  compared  with  those  who  en¬ 
tered  the  Russian  territory,  ore  very  curious  ;  they  are  as  follow  : — 

Troops  which  entered  from  first  to  last,  vide  Ante,  viii.  328,  647,158 

ilcduct  Schwartzeuherg’s  corps.  .....  34,148 

Macdonald’s  ditto .  32,497 

-  66,645 

Grand  Army  of  Napoleon,  properly  so  called .  580,513 

Recrossed  the  Niemen.  _ 


I.  Frewch. 

Imperial  guard .  800 

Remains  of  the  Moscow  army . 9,000 

Grand  Jean's  division . 5,000 

Durutte’s  ditto . 3,000 

Franzisko’s  ditto .  1,000 

Total  French.  .  ..  .  - -  18,800 


2.  Allies. 

Saxons . 6.000 

Bavarians,  including  3,000  in  Thorn . 7,000 

Westphalians.  . . 1,900 

Wirtemhurghers . 1 ,000 

Baden  and  Hessians . 1,500 

Poles,  without  the  garrisons*  of  Zamosu  and 

Modliii . 6,000 


23,400 


Total  who  escaped.  42:200  42,200 


host  in  the  Moscow  campaign . .  538, 3l3 

—Sec  ScHOELL,  X.  179,  and  Plotho.  Camp,  de  1813  and  1814,  ii.  437,  and  Fain.  i.  64. 

(3)  Schoell,  X.  183,  184,  Jom.iv.  220,  221.  Fain,  i.  63,  64. 
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corps,  which  was  blockading  Riga,  and  the  remains  of  the  grand  army,  retir¬ 
ing  towards  Dantzic — that  rendered  necessary  the  retreat  of  the  former,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  convention  with  D’York  already  mentioned,  which  led  to 
such  important  results. 

S'JmTo'  French  generals  were  at  first  hopeful  that  they  would  suc- 

tiieoder.  ccod  iu  maintaining  the  line  of  the  Vistula;  but  the  defection  of 
the  Prussians,  and  the  just  apprehensions  which  that  occasioned  as  to  their 
communications  with  France,  joined  to  the  exhausted  and  demoralized  state 
of  the  troops,  soon  rendered  it  apparent  that  this  was  impossible.  In  truth, 
the  activity  of  Wittgenstein  gave  them  no  leisure  for  preparation.  On  the 
Jan.  i5.  15th  of  January  his  vanguard  crossed  the  Vistula,  spreading  every 
where,  as  he  advanced,  proclamations  calling  upon  the  inhabitants  to  take 
up  arms,  and  join  in  the  great  work  of  liberating  the  world  from  the  thral¬ 
dom  of  the  oppressor  (1).  Wittgenstein’s  troops  marched  in  two  columns,  the 
one  by  Konigsberg  and  Elbing  on  Berlin,  the  other  by  Friedland  and  Tilsit  on 
the  same  capital.  Pillau,  with  a  garrison  of  twelve  hundred  men,  capitulated 
-•  to  these  troops  early  in  February,  and  they  continued  their  march 
without  opposition,  every  where  received  with  enthusiasm  as  deliverers, 
through  Old  Prussia.  Tlie  second  column,  composed  of  PlatoQ’s  Cossacks  and 
Jan.  24.  some  light  cavalry,  moved  to  the  left  of  the  former,  straight  on 
Dantzic,  where  it  arrived  on  the  24th  January,  and  immediately  commenced 
the  blockade  of  that  important  fortress.  The  third,  under  the  orders  of  Tchi- 
jan.  i5.  chagoff,  advanced  through  East  Prussia,  and  arrived  in  the  middle 
of . January  at  Marienburg.  The  fourth,  under  Tormasoff’s  command,  were 
with  the  headquarters  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  commander-in¬ 
chief  Kutusofif,  recently  and  worthily  invested  with  the  title  of  Prince  Kutusolf 
Smolensko  :  it  arrived  at  Plozk  early  in  February,  having  advanced 
from  Wilna  through  Lithuania.  The  fifth,  under  the  direction  of  Milara- 
dowitch,  Sacken,  and  Doctoroff,  followed  a  diverging  line  to  the  southward, 
moving  by  Grodno  on  Jalowkc,  following  the  footsteps  ofRegnier  and  Ponia- 
towski,  who  retired  towards  the  Upper  Vistula :  while  Schwartzenberg,  un¬ 
able  to  contend  against  such  an  inundation  of  hostile  forces,  concluded  a 
Jan.  17.  separate  convention,  in  virtue  of  which,  Regnier  was  allowed  to 
retire  towards  Saxony,  and  the  Austrians,  in  like  manner,  Avere  permitted  to 
withdraw  without  disturbance  into  Gallicia.  The  whole  force  of  these  five  co¬ 
lumns  comprised  originally  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men;  but  such  was 
the  reduction  of  numbers  in  the  Russian  main  army,  from  the  ravages  which 
Fci>.  34-  fatigue  and  the  severity  of  the  climate  had  made  in  their  ranks, 
that  not  more  than  thirty-five  thousand  men  could  be  assembled  round  the 
headquarters  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  which  arrived  at  Kalisch  in  the  end 
of  February,  and  remained  there  till  the  beginning  of  April  (2). 

It  would  have  been  a  difiicult  matter  even  for  Moreau  or  Turenne, 
iiient  oi  the  at  the  head  of  the  mutilated  and  discouraged  remains  of  the  French 

nrmyby  ° 

Murut.  army,  to  have  maintained  their  ground  on  the  Vistula  against  a 
victorious  though  grievously  reduced  body  of  enemies,  advancing  over  an 
extended  line  of  above  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth ;  but  Murat  was  totally 

(1)  **  The  Russian  warriors  have  avenged  the  in-  We  have  no  other  ohject  Imt  to  conquer  a  desirable 
famous  iuvasion  of  iheir  territory  :  they  have  atini-  and  honourable  peace.  We  do  not  enter  your  ter- 
hilated  the  ent*niy  who  inundQl<?d  it :  and  they  are  ritory  as  enemies,  but  as  frietids.  Property  shall  be 
now  engaged  in  pursuing  ihe  scattered  remains  of  sacred,  and  the  most  exact  discipline  preserved.’'— 
that  immense  army,  which  lias  been  sacrificed  to  the  WiTXiBNSTEiii’s  Proclamation,  Jan.  13, 
insatiable  thirst  for  comjuest  which  ch.iracterized  Schobll,  ilcefie/7,  i.p.  It,  t2. 

the  tyrant.  Worthy  neighbours,  we  cross  your  (2)  loin.  iv.  223,  224,  Schoell,  x,  185,  187. 
frontiers  solely  in  order  lo  pursue  the  flying  remains  Faiu.  i.  64,  67. 
of  the  common  foe,-— the  enemy  of  the  human  race. 
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inadequate  to  the  task.  Brave  as  his  own  sword  in  the  field,  and  gifted  wuth 
the  eagle  eye  which  could  seize  with  advantage  the  most  favourable  direction 
for  a  charge  of  horse,  he  was  utterly  destitute  of  the  moral  courage,  extensive 
combination,  and  enduring  patience  requisite  for  a  general-in-chief  entrusted 
with  an  important  command.  Disaster  succeeded  disaster  during  the  brief 
period  of  his  direction.  The  advanced  guard  of  Wittgenstein  surprised  Ma- 
jan.  ic.  rienwerder  near  the  Vistula  on  the  I6th  January,  where  Prince 
Eugene  had  his  headquarters,  and  with  such  success,  that  the  prince  only 
succeeded  in  cutting  his  way  through  by  desperate  eflbrts,  and  w'ith  the  loss 
of  six  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  a  thousand  prisoners.  The  line  of 
the  Vistula,  thus  broken,  and  menaced  by  tbe  doubtful  temper  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  people  in  rear,  could  no  longer  be  maintained.  Six  thousand  men  were 
hastily  thrown  into  Thorn,  eight  thousand  into  Modlin,  and  four  thousand 
into  Zamosc ;  while  a  motley  group  of  stragglers,  hardly  a  half  of  whom  were 
in  a  condition  to  bear  arms,  crowded  in  Dantzic,  where  they  sought  refuge 
behind  formidable  ramparts,  and  were  brought  into  some  sort  of  order  under 
the  stern  rules  of  its  governor,  Rapp.  Meanwhile  Murat,  who  had  retired  to 
Posen,  in  East  Prussia,  more  than  a  hundred  mijes  in  the  rear,  despairing  of 
the  salvation  of  the  army,  and  conceiving  the  time  was  come,  when  every 
Jan.  17.  one,  in  the  wreck  of  the  Emperor’s  fortunes,  should  look  to  his 
own  interest,  suddenly  threw  up  his  command,  and  set  out  by  post  for  his 
own  dominions  in  the  south  of  Italy.  Napoleon  justly  stigmatized  this  deser¬ 
tion  of  his  post  by  the  commander-in-chief  at  such  a  crisis  as  a  decisive  in¬ 
dication  of  his  want  of  moral  resolution  (f),  and  gratitude  to  his  benefactor. 
“  I  suppose,”  said  he  in  a  letter  to  Murat,  “  that  you  are  among  the  number  of 
those  who  think  that  the  Lion  his  dead  :  if  so,  you  will  find  that  you  are  mis¬ 
taken.  You  have  done  me  all  the  mischief  in  your  power  since  my  departure 
from  Wilna;  your  elevation  to  the  throne  has  turned  your  head.  If  you  wish 
to  preserve  it,  conduct  yourself  properly  (2).” 
furesor  Eugene,  upon  whom  the  command  was  thus  reluctantly  forced 
Eugene  to  at  this  perilous  crisis,  did  all  that  coolness  and  resolution  could 
e^r' suggest  to  stem  the  torrent  of  disaster.  His  first  care  was  to  fix  the 
headquarters  at  Posen,  and  keep  them  there  for  three  weeks,  in  order  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  the  stragglers  to  come  in,  and  communicate  a  certain 
degree  of  order  to  the  retreat,  which  was  daily  more  rapidly  turning  into  a 
llight;  but  the  mischief  already  done  by  the  dislocation  of  the  army  was  ir¬ 
reparable,  and  the  forces  under  his  command,  after  the  loss  of  those  left  in 
F.,b.  12.  garrison  on  the  Vistula,  were  so  inconsiderable,  hardly  amounting 
to  fifteen  thousand  men,  that  he  was  in  the  end  compelled  to  fall  back  to  the 
Oder.  Nor  did  the  garrisons  left  on  the  Vistula  effect  in  any  degree  the  desired 
object  of  retarding  the  enemy :  notwithstanding  the  number  of  men,  little 
short  of  thirty  thousand,  who  were  under  his  command  in  Dantzic,  such  was 
the  misery  and  destitution  of  their  condition,  that  Rapp  was  unable  to  at¬ 
tempt  any  external  operations  to  retard  tbe  enemy.  Thorn  and  Modlin  were 
merely  blockaded  by  the  Russian  reserves  under  Barclay  de  Tolly.  A  suf¬ 
ficient  number  were  assembled  before  Dantzic  to  keep  its  garrison  in  check. 
F<b.  7.  Warsaw  was,  early  in  February,  evacuated  by  the  Austrians,  who 
retired  from  the  whole  grand  duchy  of  Lithuania,  which  was  immediately 
occupied  by  the  Russians;  while  the  main  body  of  their  force  still  pressed  on 

(1)  “The  hingj  your  hiishanJ,  ahandoiicd  ihc  moral  courage."— Naioi.eon  to  his  Caroliwe, 
army  on  ihe  l6lh.  He  is  a  very  brave  man  on  ihe  Queen  of  IYapleSy2Ath  January  l8l3«  hain,  i.dS. 
fiekl  of  battle  ;  but  he  is  Nveaker  than  a  woman  or  a  (2)  Napoleon  to  Murat,  Jan.  26,  1813.  Fain,!, 
monk  when  he  does  not  see  tbe  enemy.  He  has  no  65;  66-  Hard.  xii.  80*  Thib.  ix,  195. 
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with  unconquerable  vigour,  though  in  the  depth  of  winter,  towards  the  Oder. 
Feb.  i3.  Winzingerode,  with  a  large  detachment  of  Russian  horse,  soon 
after  overtook  Regnier  and  his  Saxon  infantry  at  Ralisch  :  a  sharp  conflict 
ensued,  which  terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Saxon  foot,  Avho  were  ir¬ 
revocably  separated  from  their  horse,. the  former  being  driven  back  in  the 
direction  of  Glogau  on  the  Oder,  while  the  latter  were  forced  to  an  eccentric 
retreat  by  the  fort  of  Czentoschau  towards  the  southern  parts  of  Poland, 
where  they  sought  protection  under  the'shelter  of  the  retiring  Austrian  co¬ 
lumns.  Eugene,  perceiving  from  these  disasters  that  he  could  no  longer  main- 
Feb.  12.  tain  ins  position  at  Posen,  broke  up  from  thence  on  the  12th, 
having,  by  bis  resolute  stand  there,  restored  a  certain  degree  of  order  to  his 
troops,  and  gained  time  for  the  first  columns  from  France  and  Italy  to  arrive 
on  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder.  On  the  latter  stream,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
Feb.  i8.  18th,  he  met  the  corps  of  General  Grenier,  fifteen  thousand  strong, 

which  had  come  up  from  Italy.  This  reinforcement  raised  Eugene’s  forces  to 
thirty  thousand  infantry,  besides  a  thousand  horse;  and  with  this  respectable 
body  he  hoped,  with  the  aid  of  the  strong  line  of  fortresses  on  its  banks, 
which  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  to  be  able  to  make  head  against 
the  Russians,  until  the  arrival  of  the  great  reinforcements  which  Napoleon 
was  raising  in  France  (Ij. 

The  Rus-  The  line  of  the  Oder,  however,  notwithstanding  all  these  advant- 
tbe"oder!  ages,  provcd  as  little  capable  of  being  made  good  as  that  of  the  Vis- 
BrHi’n^nd  tulaliad  been.  Early  in  March  the  advanced  guard  of  Wittgenstein’s 
leRre  across  columH,  Under  the  command  of  Prince  Repnin,  passed  the  Oder  at 
the  Elbe.  Gustebuze  Zellin,  between  Stettin  and  Custrin;  while  Winzinger- 
ode  at  the  same  time  crossed  it  near  Glogau.  It  was  no  longer  possible  either 
to  maintain  the  line  of  the  river,  thus  pierced  through  in  all  directions,  or  to 
retain  possession  of  Berlin,  now  in  an  alarming  state  of  fermentation.  Eu- 
March  2.  gene  accordingly  evacuated  that  capital  on  the  night  of  the  2d  March, 
and,  after  throwing  three  thousand  men  into  the  strong  fortress  of  Spandau, 
March  lo.  in  its  vicinity,  withdrew  with  all  his  forces  in  the  direction  of 
Wittenberg,  and  cantoned  them  behind  the  Elbe.  Supported  by  the  strong 
fortresses  of  Torgau,  Magdeburg,  Wittenberg,  as  well  as  the  intrenched  camp 
of  Pirna,  so  famous  in  the  Seven  Years’  War,  and  the  feebler  i-amparts  of 
Dresden,  it  was  hoped  they  might  at  length  make  a  stand,  the  more  especially 
as  the  Russians  necessarily  left  behind  a  number  of  men  during  their  rapid 
advance;  and  not  more  than  twenty  thousand  of  their  troops  had  yet  pene¬ 
trated  into  Prussia.  There,  accordingly,  Eugene  collected  his  forces,  and 
terminated  his  long  and  mournful  retreat  from  the  Niemen,  a  distance  of 
nearly  four  hundred  miles ;  while  by  drawing  to  his  standard  the  whole  troops 
ill  Pomerania,  as  w^ell  as  all  the  Saxons  and  Bavarians  who  were  within  reach, 
he  contrived  to  muster  nearly  forty  thousand  men  for  the  defence  of  the  great 
military  barrier  of  the  Elbe,  even  after  deducting  the  garrisons  left  in  the 
fortresses  on  the  Oder  (2).  ‘ 

Death  or  Meanwhile  the  Russians,  though  severely  weakened  by  their  pro- 
LToccupa-  digious  mai'ch,  and  the  necessity  of  blockading  so  many  fortresses, 
lin  by  the"’  advanccd  with  extraordinary  vigour  and  expedition.  While  Alex- 
iiuisians.  ander  still  remained  at  Kalisch,  Kutusoff,  folloiving  on  the  traces  of 
the  retreating  enemy,  advanced  bis  headquarters  to  Buntzlau  ;  but  tb.ere  that 
gallant  veteran,  whose  sword  had  delivered  Russiain  the  extremity  of  its  peril. 


(1)  Fain,  i.  70,  72.  Scltocll.  x.  186,  187,  Joui,  (2)  Join.  Iv,  261,  262.  Fain,  i.  72,  73.  Schoell. 
iv.  223,  225.  X.  186,  187. 
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and  achieved  the  overthrow  of  the  mightiest  armament  of  which  history  has 
March  6.  prcscrvcd  ai’ccord,  terminated  his  eventful  career.  His  constitution, 
already  almost  exhausted  by  the  hardships  and  fatigues,  of  the  campaign, 
there  sank  under  an  attack  of  the  malignant  typhus  fever,  which,  springing 
as  usual  from  the  effects  of  famine  and  misery,  had  hung  upon  the  traces  of 
the  retreating  French  army,  and  already  begun  to  spread  out  in  that  fright¬ 
ful  epidemic,  which  proved  as  fatal  to  their  ranks  as  the  snows  of  Russia, 
and  for  the  next  four  years  visited  and  spread  its  ravages  through  every  king¬ 
dom  in  Europe.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  much  embarrassed  in  the  choice 
of  his  successor  :  the  claims  of  Rarclay  de  Tolly,  whose  immortal  retreat 
from  the  Niemen  to  Rorodino  had  gained  for  him  the  admiration  of  every 
military  man  in  Europe,  while  his  generous  and  unabated  zeal  in  the  public 
service,  under  the  orders  ofRutusoff,  had  proved  that  his  patriotic  spirit 
was  equal  to  his  military  ability,  being  balanced  by  the  distrust  which  the 
soldiers  entertained  of  him  as  a  foreigner,  who  had  not  yet  been  rendered 
illustrious  by  any  signal  victory,  and  whose  principal  achievement  had  been 
that  of  retiring  before  the  enemy.  Moved  by  these  considerations,  Alexander, 
though  with  reluctance,  relinquished  his  desire  to  reinstate  him  in  the  su¬ 
preme  command,  and  conferred  it  on  Count  Wittgenstein,  whose  gallant 
stand  on  the  Dwina  had  contributed  so  powerfully  to  the  success  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  and  whose  recent  exploits  on  the  Berezina  had  inspired  the  soldiers 
with  that  confidence  which  brilliant  triumphs,  if  accompanied  by  tolerable 
conduct,  seldom  fails  to  produce.  His  first  steps  were  eminently  calculated 
to  increase  this  favourable  disposition.  Following  up  the  retiring  French 
columns,  he  approached  the  Prussian  capital  :  the  Cossack  advanced-guard 
traversed  Berlin  on  the  4th  of  March,  amidst  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of  the 
March  n.  inhabitants;  and  on  the  ilth  the  head-quarters  of  the  whole  army 
w  ere  transferred  to  that  city,  while  Cara  St.  -Cyr,  with  all  the  troops  he  could 
collect  on  the  Lower  Elbe,  threw  himself  into  Hamburg  :  the  whole  right 
bank  of  that  river  was  evacuated  by  the  French  troops,  and  Magdeburg  and 
Wittenberg  became  the  principal  pivots  on  w  hich  the  Viceroy’s  army,  charged 
with  the  defence  of  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  rested  (1). 

Denature  It  w'as  impossible  that  this  rapid  and  uninterrupted  course  of 
rickwa-  success,  inducing  as  it  did  the  liberation  of  the  whole  Prussian 
Ccrlin,  and  monarchy  from  the  grasp  of  the  enemy,  with  the  exception  of  a 
fn^iVdomi-  f^w  blockaded  fortresses,  should  not  have  had  an  immediate  and 
nions.  powerful  effect  on  the  dispositions  of  the  Prussian  cabinet.  The 
first  indications  of  the  disposition  of  Frederick  William  to  set  himself  free 
from  the  fetters  with  which  he  had  so  long  been  enchained,  was  evinced  by 
his  sudden  departure  from  Potsdam,  where  he  then  resided,  on  the  night  of 
Jan.  23.  the  25d  January,  for  Breslau,  where  he  arrived  on  the  2Sth.  The 
motive  of  this  journey,  however,  was  not  by  any  means  to  break  at  once  with 
France;  on  the  contrary,  the  vehement  sallies  against  that  country  which 
were  breaking  out  on  alt  sides,  w  ere  repressed  by  order  of  the  court,  and 
every  effort  made  to  restrain  the  open  declaration  of  the  national  feeling, 
now  become  so  excited  as  to  be  almost  incapable  of  repression.  The  real  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  monarch  and  his  cabinet  was,  to  place  himself  in  a  situation  where 
he  was  no  longer  exposed,  as  at  Berlin,  to  the  danger  of  seizure  by  the  French 
generals ;  and  where,  in  a  place  of  at  least  temporary  security,  he  could  pur¬ 
sue  those  measures  which,  by  putting  Prussia  in  a  respectable  posture  of  de¬ 
fence,  might  enable  it  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  crisis  to  recover  a  por- 

(1)  Aper9u  de  la  Camp,  de  1813,  27,  28.  Jom.  iv,  262.  Scboell,  x,  186,  187. 
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tion  of  its  lost  territories  and  fallen  consideration  in'  Europe.  The  King  indi¬ 
vidually,  however,  still  inclined  to  the  French  alliance,  from  a  sense  of 
personal  honour;  and  Prince  Hatzfield,  who  had  been  despatched  to  Paris  on 
j.nn.  ir.  tlic  fii'st  intelligence  being  received  of  D’York’s  convention,  reite¬ 
rated  the  offers  on  which  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  w  as  still  inclined  to  draw  more 
close  the  bonds  of  connexion  with  the  French  Emperor,  and  bring  to  his 
support  a  powerful  army  of  sixty  thousand  men.  But  in  order  to  support 
these  offers,  and  put  Prussia  in  a  condition  to  stipulate  advantageous  terms 
with  either  party  to  which  it  might  ultimately  incline,  w’arlike  measures  of 
the  most  decisive  kind  were  adopted  by  the  government.  By  a  royal  decree, 
Feb.  3.  dated  Breslau,  February  3,  an  appeal  was  made,  on  the  preamble 
that  the  country  was  in  danger,  to  young  men  of  all  ranks,  from  tlie  age  of 
seventeen  to  twenty-four,  not  subject  to  the  legal  conscription,  to  enter  the 
army,  in  order  to  form  companies  of  volunteers,  to  be  annexed  to  the  regi¬ 
ments  of  infantry  and  cavalry  already  in  the  service;  declaring,  at  the  same 
time,  that  no  young  man  between  these  years,  who  had  not  served  in  the 
ranks  in  one  or  other  of  these  ways,  should  obtain  any  honour,  distinction, 
Feb.  g.  or  employment  from  the  government :  while  by  a  still  more  urgent 
appeal  on  tlie  9th  of  the  same  month,  all  grounds  of  exemption  from  the  legal 
service  in  the  army  were  declared  suspended  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  By  an  edict  on  the  day  following,  it  w'as  declared,  that  though  the  pre¬ 
vious  decree  had  fixed  the  age  from  seventeen  to  twenty-four  as  that  in 
which  service  was  in  this  manner  required,  yet  it  was  not  thereby  intended 
to  limit  the  right  of  enrolment  to  those  who,  being  above  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  might  still  be  desirous  to  serve  their  country ;  so  that  in  effect  the  whole 
youth  of  the  kingdom  were  summoned  round  the  royal  standard  (1). 

Universal  But  110  dcuunciations  of  royal  displeasure  if  backwardness  was 
outbreak  of  evinced,  no  exhortations  to  stand  by  their  country  in  the  hour  of 
^piriTin  peril,  were  needed  to  make  the  Prussian  youth  fly  to  arms.  Though 
Prussia.  intciitions  of  government  were  not  yet  authentically  known, 

and  a  degree  of  uncertainty,  in  fact,  at  that  period  pervaded  the  councils  of 
the  cabinet  of  Berlin  which  the  nation  little  suspected ;  yet  many  facts  had 
occurred  which  conspired,  with  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  people,  to  render 
the  belief  universal,  that  a  breach  with  France  and  alliance  with  Russia  were 
in  contemplation.  The  convention  of  D’York,  which,  though  formally  disap¬ 
proved  of  by  the  King,  had  not  yet  practically  led  to  his  being  deprived  of  the 
command  of  his  corps ;  the  unresisted  march  of  the  Russian  troops  across  the 
whole  Prussian  territory;  the  transports  of  joy  with  which  they  had  been 
received  in  the  principal  cities  (2) ;  the  general  fermentation  which  pervaded 
all  ranks  of  the  people,  from  an  undefined  sense  of  approaching  deliverance; 
the  direction  of  the  King’s  journey  from  Potsdam  to  Breslau,  where  he  was 
in  the  line  of  the  Russian  advance,  instead  of  Magdeburg,  where  he  would 
have  been  in  the  centre  of  the  French  power;  joined  to  the  invitation  to  the 
whole  youth  of  the  kingdom  to  rally  round  the  national  standard,  on  the  so¬ 
lemn  announcement  that  the  country  was  in  danger — all  conspired  to  spread 
an  universal  belief  that  the  disasters  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt  might  yet  be 
effaced,  and  that  the  last  stake  for  national  salvation  Avas  about  to  be  thrown. 
Incredible  was  the  ardour  Avhich  this  conviction  excited  among  the  Prussian 


(1)  Dccreps  3<3  anti  Feb.  I8l3.  Scboell,  x. 
192,  193-  H.ird.  xii.  27,  28. 

(2)  On  ihe  lOtb  February,  llie  ladie.s  of  the  town 
of  NewstcUin,  where  the  Prussian  general,  Bulow, 
had  his  headquarters,  gave  a  ball  to  the  gay  and 


adventurous  young  Russian  general,  Cliernichcff, 
Two  days  afterwards,  Bulow’s  cantonments  were 
opened  to  afford  a  passage  to  the  light  troops  of 
the  enemy  across  the  Oder.— Faiit,  i.  69. 
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youth.  The  young  men  of  al!  classes,  brave,  ardent,  and  impetuous  as  their 
ancestors  in  the  days  of  Arminius  and  Witikind,  had  been  excited  to  the  very 
highest  degree  of  indignation  by  the  unbounded  license  and  rapacity  which, 
under  the  imperial  banners  and  by  the  imperial  authority,  French  cupidity 
had  so  long  exercised  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Now  was  the  appointed 
time;  now  was  the  day  of  salvation.  And  nobly  did  the  Prussian  youth  on 
that  crisis  discharge  their  duty  to  their  country  and  mankind.  Could  old  Fre¬ 
derick  have  risen  from  his  grave,  he  might  well  have  been  proud  of  his  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  the  patriots  of  every  future  age  will  recur  to  it  as  one  of  the  bright¬ 
est  spots  in  the  annals  of  history  (1). 

Extraordi-  On  all  sidcs,  and  in  every  direction,  there  was  one  unanimous  cry 
"y  with'”'''  ai  ms.  Such  was  the  rapidity  with  which  the  volunteers  crowd- 
ded  in,  that  the  government  functionaries,  so  far  from  being  in  a 
recruited.  condition  to  serve  out  to  them  military  weapons,  were  not  even  able 
for  a  considerable  period  to  inscribe  their  names.  Nine  thousand  enrolled 
themselves  in  Berlin  alone,  in  the  first  three  days;  a  city  not,  at  that  period, 
containing  above  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  inhabitants  (2).  The  same 
spirit  prevailed  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Universally,  the  villages  were 
filled  with  robust  multitudes  crowding  in  to  enrol  their  names  as  volunteers ; 
'  the  school-houses  in  the  rural  districts,  the  offices  of  the  municipality  in  the 
burghs,  were  surrounded,  from  morning  till  night,  with  dense  masses,  de¬ 
manding  arms  to  save  their  country.  The  generous  ardour  burned  with  pe¬ 
culiar  vehemence  in  the  youth  at  the  universities,  a  very  numerous  class  in 
Germany,  and  among  whom  the  associations  of  the  Tugendbund  and  the 
Burchenschaft  had  spread  far  and  wide  the  utmost  enthusiasm  in  the  cause 
of  their  country,  and  the  most  unbounded  hatred  of  French  domination  (5). 
The  ministers  of  state — Stein,  Hardenberg,  Dohna,  and  Scharnhorst — were  se¬ 
cretly  allied  to  these  associations,  and  did  their  utmost  to  emancipate  the 
mind  of  the  King  from  the  bonds  by  which  he  still  conceived  himself  tied  to 
the  alliance  with  Napoleon ;  while  their  agents — Professor  Jahn,  Ficht,  Arndt, 
and  Massenbach — more  openly  fanned  the  patriotic  flame  (4),  and  produced 
that  unbounded  enthusiasm  which  made  Prussia  rise  as  one  man  at  the  call 
of  the  fatherland. 

Admirable  But  patriotic  ardoUi’  and  devotion,  however  important  elements 
i’.'uwiar  in  military  strength,  are  not  of  themselves  capable  of  creating  an 
tu'ri.'^^d  this  army  :  discipline  is  necessary ;  training  is  required ;  previous  orga- 
spirit  to  the  nization  and  preparation  must  come  to  the  aid  of  present  courage 
account,  and  enthusiasm.  In  these  vital  particulars,  without  which  their 
utmost  efforts  at  the  moment  would,  in  all  probability,  have  proved  entirely 
unavailing,  Prussia  already  stood  pre-eminent ;  and  the  wisdom  of  her  go¬ 
vernment  had  provided  both  the  framework  in  her  army,  and  the  practical 
experience  among  her  people,  capable  of  at  once  turning  the  whole  strength 
of  the  nation  to  warlike  achievement.  The  admirable  system  has  already  been 


(ij  Schoell,x.  193'  Harrl.  xii.  34,  35. 

(2)  No  sooner  was  ibe  king’s  proclainalion 
known,  lhan  every  man  straightway  hastened  to 
clap  1/is  ‘  heart’  on  his  breast ;  the  next  day  not  a 
single  person  was  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  without 
the  national  sjmbol.  Our  colours,  indeed,  are  not 
brilliant — white  and  black  ;  but  ihewhite  shall  ex¬ 
press  the  purity  of  our  cause — the  l)lack  our  mourn¬ 
ing  for  the  fatherland,  and  our  stern  detenninalicn 
to  avenge  it.  We  shall  add  red  when  we  return 
triumphant  from  the  combat ;  from  out  of  blood  and 
death  freedom  shall  grow.”— -Von  b.  to  Foksteiv, 
Berlin,  ilth  March  1813.— Fousxfiiv,  lOS- 

IX. 


(3)  “  Germany  is  up ;  the  Prussian  eagle  awakens 
in  all  hearts  the  great  hope  of  German,  at  least 
Northern  German,  freedom.  ]My  muse  sighs  for  her 
fatherland;  let  me  be  her  worthy  disciple.  Yes, 
dearest  father,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  lo  lie  a  sol¬ 
dier;  I  am  ready  to  cast  away  the  gifts  that  fortune 
has  showered  upon  me  here,  to  win  myself  a  fa¬ 
therland,  were  it  with  my  blood.” — Theodore  Kor- 
ivER  to  his  Father.  Vienna,  lOf/<  March  I8i3.— 
Doutchc  Pandora,  87. 

(4)  Hard.  xii.  34,  35,  Schoell,  x.  193.  Cond. 
Camp,  of  1813-14. 
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mentioned  (1),  by  which  the  Prussian  cabinet,  under  the  direction  of  Stein 
and  Scharnhorst,  taught  wisdom  in  the  salutary  school  of  adversity,  though 
restricted  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  to  an  army  of  forty-two  thousand  men,  had 
contrived  in  reality  to  have  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  on  foot,  by  limit¬ 
ing  the  period  of  service  which  each  individual  Avas  bound  to  serve  to  two  or 
three  years,  and  maintaining  a  number  of  volunteers  ready  to  enter  the  re¬ 
gular  army  on  the  first  vacancy,  who,  though  not  formally  enrolled,  were 
already  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  the  military  art.  The  young  men  thus 
selected  were  the  flower  of  the  nation ;  no  rank,  wealth,  or  station  were  taken 
as  an  excuse  :  three  year’s  military  service,  beginning  with  the  musket  on  the 
shoulder,  were  as  indispensable  to  the  sons  of  the  king,  as  to  the  offspring  of 
the  humblest  cottager  in  the  land.  To  adapt  the  army  to  the  feelings  and 
habits  of  the  elevated  classes  who  thus,  without  exception,  passed  through 
its  ranks,  the  severe  laws  of  German  discipline  had  been  abrogated ;  the  old 
system  of  promoting  only  according  to  seniority  relaxed,  in  order  to  make 
way  for  the  advancement  of  talent  and  ambition;  and  numerous  institutions 
established,  calculated  to  awaken  the  sentiment  of  honour  in  the  breast  of 
the  soldier,  and  make  him  consider  the  loss  of  it  as  his  greatest  humiliation. 
Nor  had  less  care  been  bestowed  upon  the  material  of  the  army  than  the 
composition  and  extension  of  its  ranks.  By  purchases  made  in  Austria,  or 
manufactories  of  their  own  recently  established,  they  had  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
curing  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  muskets  in  excellent  condition;  the 
field-pieces,  Avhich  had  been  almot  entirely  lost  in  the  disastrous  campaign 
of  1806,  had  been  restored  by  melting  down  the  bronze  cannon  in  the  for¬ 
tresses,  and  replacing  them  by  substitutes  of  iron;  eight  fortresses,  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  national  troops,  had  been  put  in  a  respectable  posture  of 
defence,  and  a  train  of  field  artillery  and  caissons,  adequate  for  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men,  was  already  prepared.  Add  to  this,  that  the  losses 
of  the  Prussians  in  the  last  campaign  had  been  by  no  means  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  as  those  of  the  French,  or  of  the  contingents  of  the  other  German 
states;  the  snows  of  Russia  had  only  swallowed  up  two  batteries  of  horse  ar¬ 
tillery,  which  Napoleon  had  accidentally  met  in  Russia,  and  forced,  contrary 
to  the  treaty,  to  accompany  him  to  Moscow  ;  and  D’York’s  convention  had 
pi’eserved  his  corps  from  those  disasters  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  the 
other  divisions  of  the  army  (2).  Thus  it  aabs  that  Prussia,  even  though  re¬ 
duced  to  half  her  former  territory  and  population  by  ihe  treaty  of  Tilsit,  was 
able  to  reappear  with  such  distinction  on  the  theatre  of  Europe :  and  that 
the  previous  wisdom  and  foresight  of  her  government  enabled  her  to  turn 
to  such  marvellous  account  the  present  burst  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  among 
her  people. 

difficiTiuel  w  hile  these  efforts  were  made  by  the  Prussian  people,  in  the 

and  indfcu  fond  beUcf  that  the  part  of  their  government  was  decidedly  taken. 

Kins?  and  that  the  war  of  liberation  was  at  hand,  the  King  was  still  un¬ 
decided  to  which  side  he  should  incline;  and  it  required  all  the  efforts  of  his 
own  ministers,  and  all  the  obstinacy  of  Napoleon,  to  throw  him  into  the  arms 
of  Russia.  Not  that  the  monarch  was  ignorant  of  the  spirit  w’hich  pervaded 
his  subjects,  or  felt  less  keenly  than  in  former  years  the  innumerable  injuries 
and  insults  he  had  received  from  France;  but  he  had  a  serious  dread  of 
violating  a  subsisting  treaty  of  alliance,  for  the  rupture  of  which  no  new 
cause  of  adequate  magnitude  could  be  assigned ;  and  he  w^as  strongly  attached 


(2)  Hard,  ix.  i67,  468.  and  xii.  34,  35,  Sclioell, 
X.  190,  192. 


(l)  Ante,  vi.  216,  217. 
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to  that  system  of  temporizing,  which  had  so  long  been  the  ruling  policy  of 
Prussia,  which  is,  perhaps,  necessarily  the  resort  of  the  weaker  state  when 
exposed  to  collision  with  the  stronger,  and  which  had  only  been  abandoned, 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  to  precipitate  the  state  into  the  abyss  of  mis- 
Ffb,  5.  fortune.  His  views  in  the  beginning  of  February  were  still  essen¬ 
tially  pacific,  and  were  directed  to  establish  Prussia  in  a  state  of  armed 
neutrality  between  France  and  Russia,  on  condition  that  the  fortresses  on  the 
Oder  should  be  restored  to  his  arms,  and  that  the  former  power  should  with¬ 
draw  its  forces  behind  the  Elbe,  and  the  latter  behind  the  Vistula  (1).  Such 
a  measure  would  have  been  highly  advantageous  to  Napoleon,  by  enabling 
him  to  recall  to  his  standards  above  fifty  thousand  veteran  troops,  now 
blockaded  in  the  fortresses  on  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder,  and  to  recommence 
the  contest  in  Germany,  if  an  accommodation  proved  impossible,  with  many 
additional  chances  in  his  favour.  At  the  same  time  Hardenberg  reiterated  to 
Saint  Marsan,  the  French  ambassador,  the  most  solemn  assurances,  that  “  the 
system  of  the  King  had  undergone  no  alteration ;  that  no  overtures  direct  or 
indirect  had  been  made  to  Russia;  that  he  awaited  with  unequalled  anxiety 
a  reply  from  Paris;  because,  in  the  present  posture  of  afi'airs,  if  the  Emperor 
approved  the  steps  he  had  taken  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  Silesia,  and  would 
give  some  pecuniary  assistance  to  Prussia,  the  alliance  would  be  contracted 
more  closely  than  ever;  and  that  nothing  but  despair  would  throw  him  into 
the  arms  of  Russia  (2). 

which  Nv  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  protestations  on  the  part  of  the 

poison  re-  Prussian  monarch  were  sincere,  and  that  it  only  lay  with  Napoleon, 

ceivcd  these  i  ^  ' 

advances  by  giving  him  some  pecuniary  assistance,  and  repaying  a  portion 

PruTsia.  of  the  enormous  war  contributions,  amounting  to  94,000,000  of 
francs,  (L.5,650,000,  j  which  had  been  levied  on  his  dominions  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  campaign,  to  secure  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  in  the  French  alliance,  and 
gain  an  auxiliary  force  of  sixty  thousand  men  to  aid  him  in  defending  the 
course  of  the  Elbe.  It  was  to  these  points,  and,  above  all^  assistance,  in  money, 
which,  in  the  exhausted  state  of  Prussia,  was  an  indispensable  preliminary 
to  any  military  efforts,  that  alt  the  exertions  of  Frederick  William  were  di¬ 
rected  (5).  But  Napoleon  was  inexorable.  He  was  firmly  convinced  that  these 
protestations  of  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  were  mere 
devices  to  gain  time;  that  the  policy  of  the  court  was  determined,  and  even 
that,  if  it  were  not,  such  was  the  vehemence  of  the  national  feeling,  that  it 
would  erelong  force  the  cabinet  into  the  Russian  alliance.  He  deemed  it,  there¬ 
fore,  useless  to  dissemble  any  longer,  and  told  General  Krusemark,  wlio  had 
been  sent  from  Breslau  to  conclude  the  negotiation,  tiiat  he  was  not  disposed 
to  furnish  arms  to  his  enemies;  and  that  he  would  give  Prussia  no  pecuniary 
assistance  nor  relief  whatever  (4).  This  refusal,  concurring  with  an  active 


(1)  “  The  King  has  conceived  the  idea  that  nothing 
would  contribute  more  powerfully  to  advance  the 
great  work  of  peace  than  a  truce,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  French  and  Uussian  armies  should  mutually  re¬ 
tire  to  a  certain  distance,  and  leave  the  iiitermediale 
couJilry  unoccupied  between  them.  Would  the  Em¬ 
peror  Napoleon  be  disposed  to  enter  into  such  an 
arrangement?  Would  be  consetit  to  restore  the  for¬ 
tresses  oil  the  Oder,  and  that  of  Danlzic,  to  the 
Prussian  troops  jointly  with  the  Saxons,  and  to  re¬ 
tire  his  army  behind  the  Elbe,  provided  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Alexander  withdrew  his  beyond  the  Vistula  ? 
Hardehderg’s  A'bfe,  15fA  February  i8l3. — IlA.RDEtt- 
BERG,  xii.  32. 

(2)  St.-Marsan  toBerthier,  15th  Feb.  I8l3.  Fain, 
i.  235>  and  239^  Hard.  xii.  32i 


(3)  “Tell  the  Emperor,  that,  as  to  pecuniary  sa¬ 
crifices,  they  are  no  longer  in  my  power;  but  that, 
if  he  will  give  me  money,  1  can  raise  and  arm 
50,000  or  80,000  men  for  bis  service.  I  am  the  na¬ 
tural  ally  of  France  :  by  changing  my  system  of  po¬ 
licy,  1  would  only  endanger  my  posilioxi,  and  give 
the  limperor  grounds  for  treating  me  as  an  enemy. 
1  know  that  there  are  fools  who  regard  France  as 
struck  down;  but  you  will  soon  see  it  present  an 
army  of  300,000  men  as  brilliant  as  the  former.  I 
will  support  all  ihe  sacrifices  required  of  me,  to  se¬ 
cure  the  prosperity  and  future  welfare  of  my  family 
and  people.”— Frederick  William’s  wonlSt  in 
Saint-Marsan  to  UiusE  OF  Bassawo,  V2.th  January 
1813.  Fain,  i,  213. 

(4)  “The  refusal  ou  the  Emperor’s  part  of  any 
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correspondence  which  at  the  same  period  was  going  on  between  Hardenberg 
and  Kutusoff,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  at  Kalisch,  relative 
to  the  neutrality  of  the  Prussian  states,  on  which  the  King  was  so  anxiously 
bent,  gave  great  additional  weight  to  the  numerous  party  in  his  council  who 
Feb.  j8,i8i3.  were  inclined  to  the  Russian  alliance;  and  at  length,  with  great 
difficulty,  they  obtained  his  consent,  but  only  the  evening  before  it  was 
signed,  to  the  Treaty  of  Kalisch,  the  foundation-stone  of  that  grand  alliance 
which  so  soon  after  accomplished  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  and  deliverance 
of  Europe  (1). 

Trrntj-  of  By  this  treaty,  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  was  established 

nnfiiiod,  between  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  for  the 

Marcii  I.  prosecution  of  the  war  with  France;  and  in  order  to  carry  it  on 
with  vigour,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  former  should  bring  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  into  the  field,  the  latter  eighty  thousand,  independent  of 
the  garrisons  of  the  strong  places.  Neither  of  the  contracting  powers  was  to 
conclude  either  a  peace  or  a  truce  without  the  consent  of  the  other;  they 
were  jointly  to  make  efforts  to  induce  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  to  join  their 
alliance,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  treating  with  England,  in  order  that  Prussia 
might  obtain  those  subsidies  of  which  she  stood  so  much  in  need  to  complete 
her  armaments.  The  treaty  was  to  be  kept  secret  for  two  months,  but  in  the 
mean  time,  privately  communicated  to  England,  Austria,  and  Sweden.  Such 
were  the  public  articles  of  this  important  treaty;  but  the  secret  conditions 
were  still  more  material  to  the  future  interests  of  the  Prussian  monarchy. 
By  these,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  engaged  never  to  lay  down  his  arms  until 
Prussia  was  reconstituted,  in  all  respects,  statistical,  financial,  and  geogra¬ 
phical,  as  it  had  stood  not  only  anterior  to  the  war  of  1806,  but  with  such 
additions  (2)  especially  in  the  way  of  uniting  the  old  provinces  to  Silesia,  as 
should  give  it  more  consistence,  and  render  it  an  effectual  bulwark  of  the 
Russian  empire. 

mrntfry”  Frederick  William,  who  was  only  brought  to  accede  to  this  treaty 

measures  with  the  utmost  difficulty  (3),  was  well  aware  that  his  political 

PiX'fa'*.  ^  existence  was  thenceforth  wound  up  with  the  success  of  Russia  in 
the  German  war.  His  first  words,  after  agreeing  to  the  alliance,  were — 
“  Henceforth,  gentlemen,  it  is  an  affair  of  life  and  death.”  Great  pains,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  were  taken  to  conceal  the  treaty  from  the  knowledge  of  the  French 
ambassador,  but,  notwithstanding  every  effort,  its  existence  soon  transpired ; 
March  14.  and  Alexander  having  arrived  at  Breslau  from  Kalisch  in  tlie  middle 
of  March,  the  terms  of  intimacy  on  which  the  two  monarchs  lived  could  no 
longer  be  concealed,  and  it  was  justly  thought  unnecessary  to  dissemble  any 
March  iG.  lougcr.  Two  days  afterwards,  accordingly,  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  was  intimated  to  the  French  ambassador,  Saint-Marsan,  at  Breslau, 
and  on  the  same  day  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  at  Paris.  Shortly  be- 


pecuniary  aid  to  ihc  account  of  liis  claims  for  war 
contributions;  the  noise  made  about  the  affair  of 
d'York  ;  above  all,  the  refusal  to  agree  to  his  pro- 
po.sal,  that  he  should  negotiate  for  the  neutrality  of 
Silesia,  have  awakened  anew  all  the  King’s  alarm, 
and  persuaded  him  that  his  ruin  was  resolved  on. 
It  was  a  report  he  received  of  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  French  to  carry  him  off,  which  origi* 
nalcdwilh  a  French  officer,  which  occasioned  his 
departure  from  Potsdam  to  llrcslau."  If  the  Em¬ 
peror  conceives  it  for  his  interest  to  preserve  Prus¬ 
sia,  and  will  do  a  little  lor  il,  be  will  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  yhiniiig  his  point;  it  will  be  very  easy  to 
retain  the  King  in  tbclinelic  has  bitherlo  followed.” 


— SAiNT-MARSiN’  to  Maret,  i5t/i  Fcbruar/  1813. 
Fain,  i.  236,  237. 

(1)  St.-iMarsan  to  Marct.  I'cb.  15,  I8l3.  Fain,  i. 
235,  237.  Join.  iv.  261 .  Hard.  xii.  32,  33. 

(2)  Sec  the  Treaty  in  Martin’s  Sup.  iii.  234,  and 
Schoeil.  xii.  .548- 

(3)  “The  King  of  Prussia,”  said  Napoleon,  “in 
bis  private  character,  is  a  good,  loyal,  and  honour¬ 
able  man;  but  in  his  political  capacity,  he  was  un¬ 
avoidably  forced  to  yield  to  necr.ssity.  You  were  al¬ 
ways  the  master  with  him  when  you  had  force  on 
your  side  and  the  hand  uplifted. ’’—Las  Cases,  ii. 
365, 
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March  ir.  fotc  R  toyal  cclict  had  appeared,  which  declared  the  conduct  of 
Gen^erals  D’York  and  Massenhach  entirely  free  from  hlame  in  the  convention 
with  the  Russian  General  Diehitch;  and  these  steps  were  followed,  on  the 
March  19.  19th  of  the  same  month,  by  one  more  decisive,  Avhich  pointed  to 
the  formidable  national  Avar  which  was  about  to  be  raised  against  the  French 
in  Germany.  By  this  convention,  it  was  stipulated  between  Russia  and  Prus¬ 
sia. — “  1.  That  they  should  forthwith  issue  a  proclamation,  to  announce  that 
they  had  no  other  object  but  to  rescue  Germany  from  the  domination  of 
France,  and  to  invite  all  lesser  princes  to  concur  in  that  great  undertaking, 
under  pain  of  losing  their  states.  2.  To  establish  a  Central  Council  of  Admi¬ 
nistration,  composed  of  a  delegate  from  each  power,  in  order  to  govern  pro¬ 
visionally  the  conquered  districts,  and  divide  the  revenue  between  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  the  Regency  of  Hanover.  5.  To  organize  all  the  countries  be¬ 
tween  Saxony  and  Holland,  with  the  exception  of  the  possessions  of  the  House 
of  Hanover  and  the  ancient  Prussian  provinces,  into  five  great  sections,  each 
with  a  civil  and  military  governor  at  its  head.  And  lastly,  to  organize  in  these 
March  23.  provinces  both  an  army  of  the  line  and  a  levy  en  masse. — Four 
days  afterwards  the  dissolution  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  a  proclamation  of  Prince  Kutusoff,  one  of  the  last  acts  of  his  glo¬ 
rious  career ;  and  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin  gave  the  first  example 
of  patriotic  devotion,  by  publicly  renouncing  his  connexion  with  that  league, 
into  which  he  had  been  one  of  the  last  and  most  unwilling  to  enter  (1). 

Progress  of  When  acts  of  hostility  so  decisive  were  in  progress  on  both  sides, 
tions  be-  and  injuries  so  deep  had  been  inflicted  on  the  one  hand,  and  were 
Prassl-iand  preparing  on  the  other,  it  is  of  little  moment  to  recapitulate  what 
France,  were  the  ostensible  grounds  of  complaint  put  forth  by  the  respec¬ 
tive  cabinets.  These,  as  usual  in  diplomatic  manifestoes,  did  not  contain  the 
real  grounds  of  hostility ;  inconsiderable  causes  of  dissension  were  put  for¬ 
ward  to  conceal  more  serious  ones,  too  deeply  felt  to  be  mentioned.  Prussia, 
on  her  part,  independently  of  the  innumerable  vexations  and  injuries  in¬ 
flicted  on  her  people  since  the  peace  of  T-ilsit,  rested  on  three  recent  grounds 
of  complaint : — the  refusal  by  the  French  government  to  enter  into  any  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  immense  furnishings  in  kind,  amounting  to  93,000,000  of 
francs,  made  by  her  provinces  during  the  last  campaign,  or  admit  them  as 
articles  of  charge  against  the  arrears  of  contributions,  or  advance  any  part  of 
the  pay  due  by  France  for  the  Prussian  contingent; — the  refusal  on  their 
part,  also,  to  recognise  or  sanction,  in  any  form,  the  neutrality  of  Silesia,  for 
which  the  King  of  Prussia  had  so  anxiously  contended,  and  which  was  esta¬ 
blished  by  the  convention  24th  February  1812; — and  the  arbitrary  assump¬ 
tion  of  command  taken  over  Bulow’s  corps,  which,  without  the  consent  of 
the  king,  had  been  placed  under  the  orders  of  Marshal  Victor.  In  reply,  the 
French  government,  without  denying  that  the  accounting  for  which  the  ca¬ 
binet  of  Berlin  contended  was  wellfounded  in  principle,  maintained  that  the 
accounts  of  furnishings,  for  which  they  claimed  credit,  were  not  accurate 
nor  sufficiently  vouched ; — that  the  exemption  from  the  passage  of  troops, 
which  the  convention  of  24th  February  1812,  secured  for  a  part  of  the  Sile¬ 
sian  province,  could  not  be  construed  as  importing  an  entire  neutrality; — 
and  that  the  Prussians  had  little  cause  to  complain  of  Bulow’s  corps  having 
been  put  under  Victor’s  orders,  when,  during  the  alliance  between  the  two 
countries,  his  corps  had  previously  admitted  a  passage  through  its  ranks  to 
the  Russian  troops  on  their  route  to  the  Oder.  On  these  mutual  recrimina- 


(j)  Mart,  xli,  564.  ScLoell,  Recueil,  iv.  335.  Hist,  tics  Trait.  x»  195?  196. 
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tions,  it  seems  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  Prussian  complaints  seem  well- 
founded  on  the  first  head,  and  the  French  on  the  two  last ;  for  it  is  clear  that 
the  cabinet  of  Berlin  had  as  good  cause  for  insisting  that  the  enormous  requi¬ 
sitions  levied  on  their  people  should  be  taken  into  account  in  settling  the  ar¬ 
rears  of  pay  and  war  contributions,  as  that  of  the  Tuileries  had  for  represent¬ 
ing  the  passage  of  the  Russians  through  Bulow’s  corps  as  an  infringement  of 
the  alliance,  and  the  much  sought  neutrality  of  Silesia  as  an  unwarranted 
extension  of  the  article  in  the  former  treaty,  concerning  the  passage  of  troops 
through  that  province.  But  it  is  superfluous  to  enter  into  any  lengthened 
detail  on  the  subject,  when  the  ostensible  grounds  of  complaint  on  both  sides 
were  so  widely  different  from,  and  immeasurably  inferior  to,  the  real  causes 
of  the  war.  Prussia  struck  for  the  deliverance  of  Germany — France  for  the 
preservation  of  her  European  dominion  (1). 

ranveimoL  additional  conventions  were  signed  atKalisch,  immediately 

at  Kaiiicb,  after  the  declaration  of  war,  for  the  further  regulation  of  the  vast 

April  4  7  0 

and  7.  interests  of  insurgent  Germany,  with  which  the  Russian  and  Prus¬ 
sian  monarchs  were  now  charged.  By  the  first.  Count  Kotzebue  and  Baron 
Stein  were  appointed  members  of  the  administrative  council  created  by  the 
convention  of  Breslau,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  and  Schoen  and  Rediger  on  that 
of  Prussia.  These  functionaries  were  directed  to  proceed  forthwith  to  Dres¬ 
den,  and  assume  the  administration  of  the  Avhole  countries  lying  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  Elbe  (2) ;  while,  by  the  second,  minute  directions  were  laid  down 
for  the  provisioning,  billeting,  and  marches  of  the  Russian  armies,  as  long  as 
they  should  remain  in  the  Prussian  territories. 


(l)  See  Prussian  Manifesto,  March  I6»  1813,  Fain, 
i.  243,  249,  and  Moniteur,  1813,  No.  95. 

Real  Mo-  The  real  ntolives  and  reasons  of  the 
tiyes  of  the  war  were  summed  up  in  a  clear  man- 
denblTo’s^"^'  concluding  paragraph  of 

proclama-  Prince  ilardenherg's  declaration  *of 
tion.  war; — “The  King,  in  his  political 

conduct  since  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  has  had  mainly  in 
view  to  secure  to  his  people  a  state  of  Iranquillily, 
in  order  to  give  them  the  means  of  raising  them¬ 
selves  from  the  ahyss  of  misfortune  into  which  they 
had  been  precipitated.  ith  that  view  he  Ijns  sub- 
iiiitlcd,  willi  the  resignation  which  circumstances 
rendered  imperalive,  to  the  arbitrary  exactions,  the 
enormous  burdens,  the  vexations  without  end,  to 
which  he  has  been  .subjected.  The  circumstances  in 
which  Prussia  has  been  placed  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  last  campaign,  are  known  to  all  the  world. 
Reduced  to  its  own  resources — abandoned  by  the 
power  to  which  it  was  bound,  and  from  which  it 
could  not  obtain  even  common  justice — with  two- 
thirds  of  its  provinces  exhausted,  and  their  inhubi- 
tants  reduced  to  despair — it  was  compelled  Intake 
counsel  for  itself,  and  to  find  in  its  own  people  the 
means  of  salvation.  It  is  in  the  fidelity  und  patrio¬ 
tism  of  its  subjects,  j(»ined  to  generous  sympathy  of 
a  great  power  which  look  compassion  on  its  situa¬ 
tion,  that  the  King  could  alone  find  llic  means  of  ex¬ 
tricating  himself  from  his  difficulties,  and  regain¬ 
ing  the  state  of  independence  which  can  alone  secure 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  monarchy." 

Answer  of  To  this  it  was  replied  by  M.  Marct 
Marct  on  on  the  partof  the  French  government : 
Framx^^  — “ -^s  long  as  the  chances  of  war 

were  favourai>Ie  to  us,  your  court  re¬ 
mained  faithful  to  its  engagements;  but  scarcely 
had  the  premature  rigours  of  winter  brought  back 
our  armies  to  the  Niemen,  than  the  defection  of  Ge¬ 
neral  d’Vork  excited  the  most  serious  su.soicions. 
Tlie  eijuivocal  conduct  of  your  court  in  sut^  a  se¬ 
rious  conjuncture,  the  departure  of  the  King  for 
Breslau,  tlie  treachery  of  General  Bulow,  w  ho  open¬ 


ed  to  the  enemy  a  passage  to  the  Lower  Oder,  the 
publication  of  ordinances,  calling  a  turbulent  and 
factious  youth  to  arms,  the  assembly  at  Breslau  of 
the  well-known  leaders  of  the  disturbing  sects,  and 
the  principal  instigators  of  the  war  of  1806,  left  no 
doubt  of  the  intentions  of  ycur  cabinet ;  the  note  of 
the  27th  March  has  given  us  no  surprise.  Uis  ma- 
jestv  prefers  an  open  enemy  to  an  ally  alw  ays  ready 
to  abandon  him  What  can  Prussia  now  do  ?  It  has 
done  nothing  for  Europe  ;  it  has  done  nothing  for 
its  ancient  ally;  it  will  do  nothing  for  peace.  A 
pQwer  w  hose  treaties  are  considered  a.s  binding  only 
so  long  as  they  are  deemed  serviceable,  can  never 
be  either  useful  or  respectable.  7  fie  finder  of  Provi¬ 
dence  is  manifest  in  the  events  of  last  winter;  it  has 
produced  them,  to  distinguish  tlie  true  from  the 
false  friend.«5  of  his  m.Tjesty,  and  to  give  him  power 
to  reward  the  one  and  punish  the  other.  His  majes¬ 
ty  feels  for  your  situation,  M.  Baron,  as  a  soldier 
and  a  man  of  honour,  on  being  obliged  to  sign  such 
a  declaration ide  Haedekleng’s  I^otCt  16^4 
March  I8l3,  and  Maret’s  Reply,  iJf  April  1813- 
I'Aiv,  i.  243,  2G0,  and  265- 

it  was  stated  in  Krusemarck’s  final  note  of  27th 
March  l8lo,  that  “  daring  the  last  campaign,  while 
the  stale  exhausted  all  its  resources  to  provide  in  the 
public  magazines  the  stipulated  furnishings  in 
kind,  the  French  armies  lived  at  free  quarters  on  the 
inhabitants.  The  French  authorities  iusisled  upon 
both  the  literal  performance  of  the  treaty,  and  the 
daily  support  of  the  troops.  They  carried  off  by 
muiu  force  the  sacred  property  of  the  inhabitants, 
without  giving  them  either  any  account  or  indem¬ 
nification  ;  and  in  this  way  Prussia  has  lo.sl  70,000 
horses  ant/ Q^oi’c  20.000  chariots"  Baron  Fain  docs 
not  deny  these  exactions,  but  only  alleges  that  they 
were  unavoidable,  and  that  they  woni<l  have  licen 
canied  to  the  credit  of  the  arrears  of  conlribulious 
due  by  Prussia. — Sec  Faix,  i.  2G0 

(2)*Scliocll,  X.  198,  199-  Marlin’s  Sup.  vi.  5CC, 
569,  and  .Schoell,  x  551. 
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incffcctuAi  The  open  adhesion  of  Prussia  to  the  Piussian  alliance,  and  the  ad- 
to  induce  vance  of  their  united  armies  in  all  quarters  to  the  shores  of  the 
fo?n°'i‘he'“  Elbe,  had  immediately  the  effect  of  rendering  the  insurrection  uni- 
liganlJt  versal  on  its  right  bank;  but  Saxony  was  still  undecided,  and  though 
France.  ferment  was  almost  as  vehement  in  its  provinces  as  the  Prus¬ 

sian  states,  yet  no  symptom  of  approbation  of  it  had  yet  been  given  by  the 
government,  and  it  was  well  knov/n  that  the  vast  benefits  the  King  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  French  Emperor,  had  bound  him  to  his  interests  by  very 
different  bonds  from  those  which  retained  the  other  states  of  the  Rhenish 
confederacy  in  their  allegiance.  The  reputation,  however,  which  the  King  of 
Saxony  had  justly  acquired  for  justice  and  probity,  rendered  it  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  obtain  the  moral  weight  of  his  adhesion  to  the  Germanic  league, 
and  his  states  lay  so  immediately  in  the  theatre  of  war  between  the  contending 
armies,  that  it  was  of  the  last  importance  to  secure  without  delay  the  sup¬ 
port  of  his  forces  in  the  field,  and  the  protection  of  the  strong  fortresses 
which  he  held  on  the  Elbe.  The  allied  sovereigns,  accordingly,  from  the  very 
first  spared  no  efforts  to  induce  him  to  join  their  league;  but  nothing  could 
shake  the  firmness  of  Frederick  Augustus,  and  he  declared  he  would  share 
the  fortunes  of  his  benefactor,  whatever  they  might  be.  While  history  must 
remark  with  admiration  the  fidelity  of  this  upright  monarch  to  his  engage¬ 
ments  (1),  which  seemed  to  increase  Avith  the  disasters  which  had  dissolved 
those  of  so  many  other  states,  it  must  yet  lament  the  unhappy  combination 
of  circumstances  which  thus  put  his  private  honour  at  variance  with  his 
public  duty,  and  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  adhere  to  his  engage¬ 
ments  without  sacrificing  the  interests  of  his  country. 

Failure  of  The  advance  of  the  Russian  troops  towards  Dresden  in  the  end  of 
ti^ga'i'^vlr  February,  rendered  it  no  longer  possible  for  the  King  to  remain  in 
Saxony.  capital;  and  he  accordingly  abandoned  it  on  the  24th  Fe¬ 

bruary,  after  issuing  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  declared  his  resolution 
never  to  separate  his  cause  from  that  of  his  tried  benefactor  and  powerful 
April  g.  ally  (2).  On  the  9th  April,  the  King  of  Prussia  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  King  of  Saxony,  in  which  he  expressed  “  a  hope  that  all  the  German 
princes  will  seize  with  eagerness  an  opportunity  Avhich  certainly  will  not 
again  present  itself,  of  shaking  off  the  chains  of  France,  by  which  they  are 
fettered,  and  which  have  so  long  plunged  these  once  flourishing  countries  in 
April  iG.  misery  and  ruin.”  Frederick  Augustus,  however,  returned  for  an¬ 
swer,  that  “  he  was  guided  solely  by  a  regard  for  the  good  of  his  dominions, 
and  respect  for  the  engagements  Avbich  he  had  contracted ;”  and  thencefor¬ 
ward  all  negotiations  between  the  parties  ceased,  and  Saxony  remained  per¬ 
manently  attached  to  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  (5). 

Negotiations  Important  as  these  negotiations  were,  they  yet  yielded  in  magni- 
w.thAmtria.  interest  to  those  which  at  the  same  period  took  place  be¬ 

tween  the  cabinets  of  St.-Petersburg,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  with  a  view  to 
detach  Austria  from  the  French  alliance ;  and  Avhich,  in  their  ultimate  effects, 
came  to  exercise  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  issue  of  the  war. 

Firsr  mea-  It  may  readily  be  believed  that  the  unparalleled  disasters  of  the 
Ailstn“a  Moscow  campaign  produced  as  powerful  a  sensation  at  Vienna  as 
mostow'"  elsewhere  in  Europe  ;  and  that  the  strong  party  there,  who  had  al- 

•  retreat.  ways  boon  hostile  to  the  French  alliance,  deemed  the  time  at  last 

(1)  Schoell,  X.  199.  Proclamation  of  Kin"  of  Saxo-  our  powerful  ally,  ihc  active  succour  of  the  coufe- 

ny,  Feb.  23,  1813.  Ibid,  p.  200.  derated  princes,  and  the  approved  valour  of  our 

(2)  •*  Faithful  to  our  alliance,  we  reckon  with  brave  soldiers." — Vvoclamation  of  FRBDEuicii,  Au* 
confidence  on  the  success  which,  if  our  wishes  for  gustus,  FeO.  23,  I8l3-  Schoele,  x,  200, 

peace  are  not  heard,  will  await  us  from  the  aid  of  (3)  Schoell,  x.  201,  202. 
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arrived  when  Austria  might  regain  her  lost  provinces,  and  resume  her  wonted 
station  on  the  theatre  of  Europe.  The  earliest  letters  of  M.  Otto,  the  French 
ambassador  there,  accordingly,  after  the  Moscow  catastrophe  was  known, 
contained  the  most  vivid  pictures  of  the  vehemence  of  the  public  feeling, 
and  of  tbe  loud  declarations  that  the  power  of  France  was  irrecoverably 
broken ;  that  all  Germany  would  speedily  rise  to  assert  its  independence ; 
and  that  Austria  would  deservedly  perish,  if,  at  such  a  crisis,  she  so  far  for¬ 
got  what  was  due  to  herself,  as  the  ancient  head  of  the  Germanic  empire,  and 
her  obvious  present  interests,  as  to  adhere  to  the  withering  alliance  of  the 
French  Emperor.  So  pow’erful  and  general  was  this  feeling,  that  it  required 
all  the  firmness  of  M.  de  Metternich  to  withstand  the  torrent;  and  he  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  no  small  obloquy  by  attempting  to  moderate  it  (1).  But  bis  line  of 
policy  from  the  very  first  was  decidedly  taken.  Aware  that  Austria,  placed 
midway  between  the  two,  had  as  much  to  fear  from  the  colossus  of  Rus¬ 
sia  as  that  of  France,  his  great  object  was  to  improve  the  present  juncture  in 
such  a  Avay  as  to  make  it  turn  as  much  as  possible  to  the  advantage  of  his  own 
country,  and  give  her  the  means  of  maintaining  her  independence  in  the 
midst  of  the  terrible  contest  which  w^as  approaching,  and  was  likely  soon  to 
shake  to  its  foundation  every  European  monarchy.  With  this  view,  while  he 
protested,  with  perfect  good  faith,  that  Austria  would  not  take  part  against 
the  French  empire ;  that  she  was  sincerely  devoted  to  its  interests  ;  would  not 
open  a  negotiation  with  England  without  its  privity ;  and  would  make  use  of 
the  great  influence  which  circumstances  had  given  her  to  dictate  a  general 
and  durable  peace — he,  at  the  same  time,  made  no  secret  of  his  perfect  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  magnitude  of  the  disasters  the  Grand  Army  had  under¬ 
gone  ;  of  the  vast  league,  at  the  head  of  which  Austria,  if  so  disposed,  might 
now  place  herself;  and  of  the  loud  clamour  which  was  now  raised  by  fifty 
millions  of  men  for  her  to  assume  that  station  (2). 

6oti"tio?r  intelligence  which  soon  after  arrived  of  the  defection  of 

between  D’York,  and  the  ambiguous  attitude  of  Prussia,  augmented  theem- 
iinsiand“"  barrassmcnt  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  Not  only  were  confidential 
communications  made  from  the  foreign  office  at  Berlin  and  M.  Ilardenberg; 
but  England  came  forward  with  the  most  generous  offers,  and  even  tendered 
a  subsidy  of  ten  millions  sterling,  to  put  the  imperial  armies  on  a  war  footing, 
if  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  would  accede  to  the  European  league — a  temptation 
peculiarly  difficult  to  be  withstood  by  a  power  which,  from  the  result  of  re- 


d)  In  their  fury  against  France,  the  war  fac¬ 
tion  has  never  ceased  to  attack  in  every  possible 
manner  llie  lirst  partizan  of  the  French  alliance, 
Count  Metternich.  Not  a  day  passes  without  some 
new  device  being  fallen  upon  to  discredit  him,  and 
it  is  currently  reported  by  them,  tliat  he  will  be 
replaced  by  iVI.  de  Stodion." — Count  Otto  to  Maret, 
23^/i  Dec,  18i2.  Fain,  i.  292. 

(2)  M.  Ouo  to  Maret,  Dec.  28,  I8l2,  and  Jan.  8» 
1813.  Fain,  i.  290,  295. 

“  ‘  If  Austria,’  said  Metternich  to  me,  ^  were  now 
to  take  another  line,  she  would  soon  have  50,000,000 
of  men  on  her  side — all  Germany  and  Italy  would 
join  her.’  It  is  evident  that  he  wishes  to  make  a 
merit  of  not  joining  against  us  at  a  moment  when 
they  suppose  us  les.s  powerful  than  the  Russians, 
and  when  the  most  flattering  offers — Italy,  the 
Illyrian  provinces,  and  the  supremacy  in  Germany 
— are  made  to  induce  them  to  join  the  Russian 
league.  Nevertheless,  he  docs  not  underrate  our 
advantages;  for  yesterday  morning  he  said  to  me — 
‘Russia  is  too  deeply  implicated  with  England  to 
be  in  a  condition  to  treat  alone.  You  may  believe 


what  I  say — we  have  a  thousand  ways  of  arriving 
at  the  truth,  which  are  not  open  to  you.  Cajoled, 
as  they  imagine,  by  all  your  enemies,  we  easily 
elicit  from  them  their  most  secret  thoughts.  XVe 
will  not  open  any  direct  communication  with 
England  witliout  your  authority ;  and  we  will  do  so 
in  the  manner  you  wish,  assuming  the  air  of  a 
power  which  acts  spontaneously.  XVhat  have  you 
to  fear?  We  will  compromise  the  English  ministry 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and  take  upon  ourselves 
the  whole  blame  of  failure.  Despite  your  last 
reverse.s,  your  po.silion  is  still  highly  brilliant ;  it  is 
not  the  Emperor  Napoleon  who  has  the  greatest 
need  of  peace.  If  he  could  bring  himself  to  act  on 
the  defensive,  he  might  with  ease  remain  two  years 
on  the  Vistula  ;  never  would  the  Russians  cross  that 
barrier.  You  will  easily  preserve  the  attitude  whicli 
you  had  assumed  before  the  war ;  but  it  is  Germany, 
Prussia,  Poland,  and  above  all  Austria,  which  will 
suffer  from  such  a  state  of  things.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  we  should  with  loud  cries  call  out 
for  peace.’  ’’—Otto  to  Maret,  Jan.  3  8,  I8i3, 

Fain,  i.  291,  295. 
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peated  wars,  and  constant  diminutions  of  territory,  found  its  finances  in  the 
most  deplorable  condition.  The  intelligence  from  Prussia,  however,  and  the 
general  ferment  which  it  produced  throughout  Germany,  awakened  new 
alarms  in  the  breast  of  the  cautious  and  farseeing  Austrian  minister,  lest  the 
Russian  influence  should  be  unduly  extended  during  the  first  transports  of 
German  deliverance,  and  the  revolutionary  spirit  revived  in  Europe  in  the 
course  of  the  last  throe  of  the  struggle  for  its  extinction  (1).  He  deemed  it 
most  prudent,  therefore,  to  make  separate  overtures  to  the  cabinet  of  Lon¬ 
don,  with  a  view  to  a  general  pacification;  and  although  this  was  done  with 
the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  French  ambassador,  yet  his  proposals 
were  intended  to  lay  the  foundation  of  separate  measures ;  while,  in  order  to 
give  them  the  appearance  of  coming  secretly  from  the  Austrian  cabinet,  he 
sent  M.  Wessenberg,  the  agent  employed,  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Copen¬ 
hagen  and  Gottenburg,  as  if  by  stealth  to  conceal  his  motions  from  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  French  authorities,  though  at  the  same  time  his  whole  move¬ 
ments  and  instructions  were  communicated  by  the  French  ambassador  at 
Vienna  to  Napoleon.  Wessenberg  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  in  which  the  mediation  of  Austria  was  proposed  to  put  a  period  to  the 
calamities  which  desolated  Europe;  a  friendly  intervention  was  all  that  was 
yet  announced,  although  Austria  was  underhand  arming,  and  preparing  to 
throw  her  weight  in  the  field  into  the  scale  against  any  power  which  might 
resist  her  demands.  So  completely,  however,  was  the  double  intrigue  thus 
carrying  on  by  the  imperial  cabinet  concealed  from  those  not  immediately  in 
the  secret,  that  Wessenberg  was  arrested  by  the  French  authorities  at  Ham¬ 
burg,  and  only  allowed  to  proceed  on  his  destination  after  his  papers  had 
been  examined;  a  slight  which  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  court  of  Vienna, 
and  threw  a  sensible  chill  over  the  friendly  nature  of  the  relations  between 
the  two  cabinets  (2). 

Au.stria  be-  Meanwhile  the  Emperor  of  Russia  sent  a  confidential  agent,  M. 
fnive”""’  Stakelberg,  to  Vienna,  in  order  to  sound  the  imperial  cabinet  on 
lOT  mUra-  the  project  of  an  European  alliance  against  France  :  this  proceed- 
tion.  j^jg  ostensibly  quite  secret,  white  Metternich,  without  making 
known  their  real  tenor,  ostensibly  revealed  bis  whole  confidential  commu¬ 
nications  to  M.  Otto,  who  daily  transmitted  accounts  of  them  to  Paris  (3).  The 
efforts  of  Metternich,  however,  in  all  this  maze  of  diplomatic  intrigue,  of 
which  alone  he  kept  the  thread,  and  in  which  he  made  all  parties  believe  he 
was  confidential  with  them  alone,  were  uniform  and  consistent — to  increase 
the  weight  of  Austria  in  the  estimation  of  all  the  powers,  by  representing  her 
mediation  as  too  important  to  be  rejected,  and  her  aid  too  powerful  to  be 
withheld.  To  improve  the  great  advantages,  however,  which  circumstances 
had  thus  put  at  his  disposal,  the  Austrian  minister  added  seventy  thousand 


(1)  “D’York’s  defection,"  said  Metternich  to 
M.  Otto,  “  affords  an  instance  of  what  I  have  so 
often  directed  your  attention  to,  the  grevea  fidcs  of 
the  Russians,  and  the  embarrassiri"  situation  in 
which,  in  consequence,  the  greater  part  of  sovereigns 
are  placed,  in  respect  to  their  troops  and  their  sub¬ 
jects.  Metternich  appears  to  inc  to  labour  under 
the  apprehension,  that  the  defection  of  the  Prussian 
troops  may  become  the  signal  of  a  revolution,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Russians  will  profit  with 
their  ordinary  astutenesB  by  the  first  impression 
which  it  may  create  in  Poland  and  Germany. 
CouTST  Otto  fo  Maret,  i\lh  Jan.  1813.  Fain,  i. 
296,  297. 

(2)  OUo  to  Marct,  Jan.  21,  1813.  Tliili.  ix.  227, 
228. 


(3)  After  listening  to  Stakclberg’s  enumeration  of 
the  great  advantages  gained  liy  Russia,  and  its  dis¬ 
position  to  come  to  the  aid  of  other  powers,  espe¬ 
cially  Austria,  and  enable  it  to  recover  its  lost 
provinces,  Mettcrnicli  said — “  Listen,  my  dear 
Stakelberg  ;  you  are  like  a  man  who  sees  the  light 
for  the  first  time,  after  having  been  shut  up  six 
months  in  a  dark  room  :  the  radiance  of  day 
dazzles  you.  R‘*lieve  me,  we  see  more  clearly.  The 
sysleuj  of  the  limpcror  is  immovable  :  it  is  to  think 
notliing  of  territorial  aggrandizcmcMil,  which  w  ould 
he  too  dearly  purchased  by  the  expense  of  a  single 
campaign  :  he  wishes  only  a  general  peace,  and 
anxiously  desires  that  you  should  concur  in  it."— 
0?TO  to  Maret,  26M  J(nh  1813*  Fain,  i,  301* 
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Jan.  24.  men  from  the  landwehr,  or  militia,  to  the  regular  army  :  still  hold¬ 
ing  out  to  the  French  ambassador,  that  the  object  of  the  armament  was  to 
give  such  weight  to  the  Austrian  intervention,  as  to  render  Russia  unable  to 
withstand  it  (1).  In  order  still  farther  to  lull  the  apprehensions  of  Napoleon, 
Metternich  lost  no  opportunity  of  displaying  to  the  courts  of  London  and  St.- 
Petersburg  every  apparent  proof  of  the  cordial  union  subsisting  between  his 
Feb.  i5.  cabinet  and  that  of  the  Tuileries;  reiterated  the  most  flattering  as¬ 
surances  to  the  French  ambassador  of  the  cordial  union,  founded  on  mutual 
interest,  which  subsisted  between  the  two  powers ;  and  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  sending  Prince  Schwartzenberg  to  Paris  still  further  to  improve  it; 
while  in  secret  he  was  lending  a  ready  ear  to  the  overtures  of  both  Russia  and 
Prussia,  and  maintaining  a  correspondence,  veiled  in  profound  mystery,  with 
Hardenberg  atRreslau  (2). 

mrat  b”“’  Napoleon,  more  clear-sighted  than  his  ambassador,  was  not  allo- 
anaJraed^  gcthei'  Satisfied  willi  his  diplomatic  relations  at  Yienna;  and,  in 
niniiation  particular,  entertained  a  not  unnatural  jealousy  of  the  friendly 
of  Narbonnc  TnecIiatioTi  01  a  power  which,  at  the  moment  it  professed  such  cor- 
Feb/™!’'''  dial  feelings  of  attachment,  Avas  adding  seventy  thousand  men  to 
its  troops  of  the  line.  This  feeling  of  uneasiness  was  not  diminished  by  the 
declaration  issued  by  Austria  in  the  middle  of  February,  which  announced 
that  her  intervention  was  to  be  that  of  an  “  armed  mediation;”  and  called 
upon  the  nation  to  submit  to  new  burdens  to  enable  the  gOA^ernment  to  main¬ 
tain  that  station,  and  “  transport  the  war  from  its  own  frontiers.”  The  omi¬ 
nous  nature  of  this  declaration  was  not  materially  removed  by  the  reiterated 
assurances  of  Metternich  to  the  French  ambassador,  that  it  Avas  against  Rus¬ 
sia  that  all  these  preparations  Avere  directed,  and  that  the  most  earnest  desire 
of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  was  to  maintain  unchanged  its  amicable  relations  Avith 
France.  The  Emperor  began  to  entertain  serious  apprehensions  that  Austria 
was  only  dissembling  to  gain  time  to  complete  her  preparations;  that  a  good 
understanding  betAveen  her  and  the  northern  courts  was  already  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  more  formidable  coalition  than  France  had  ^^et  encountered ; 
and  that  M.  Otto  had  been  the  dupe  of  the  superior  finesse  and  dissimulation 
of  Metternich.  In  order  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  affair,  he  recalled  Otto, 
and  sent  Count  Narbonne  to  Vienna,  to  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  real  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  Austrian  cabinet.  The  polished  manners  and  diplomatic  ta¬ 
lents  of  the  new  ambassador,  Avere  Avell  calculated  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  aristocratic  circles  at  the  imperial  capital ;  but  he  himself  had  a  presenti¬ 
ment  that  the  case  was  hopeless  before  his  arrival,  and  said,  on  setting  out. 


(1)  “  This  first  advance  of  Russia,”  said  Mcttcr- 
nich  lo  Olio,  “  is  a  great  point  gained.  Roly  upon 
us  ;  we  will  let  nothing  slip,  absolutely  nothing ; 
for  we  are  not  less  interested  in  doing  so  than  you. 
Kvery  thing  dejtends  on  our  altitude  being  impos¬ 
ing.  The  Emperor  has  ordered  1 00.000  men  lo  be 
added  to  the  regular  army,  including  llie  auxiliary 
corps.  If  we  had  added  only  30,000,  wo  sliould  have 
exceeded  the  contingent  provided  by  the  treaty, 
and  given  Russia  grountl  to  refuse  our  interven¬ 
tion.  Hitherto  the  war  has  not  been  ^Justriau,  If  it 
should  become  so  in  the  end,  il  is  not  with  30,000 
men,  but  the  whole  forces  of  the  Austrian  inoniirchy, 
that  we  will  attack  the  Russians.  Meanwhile  they 
will  see  us  wilhoul  disquiet mlc  augment  our  armies 
in  G.illicia,  and  take  good  care  not  to  provoke  us.” 
— OiTO  lo  Mahet,  2GM  Jan.  1813.  Fain,  i.  303, 

(2)  Hard.  xii.  64,  G5.  OUo  to  Maret,  Jan,  25,  and 
Feb.  15,  1813.  Fain,  i,  303,  305. 


Your  alliance  with  Russia,’"  said  Metternich  lo 
Olio,  “  was  monstrous;  it  h-ad  no  foundation,  hut  a 
most  precarious  basis — that  of  the  exclusion  of  the 
English  oomrucrce.  It  was  an  alliance  resuUing 
from  war,  and  commanded  by  the  conqueror ;  it 
could  not  possibly  be  of  long  duration.  Ours,  on 
the  contrary,  is  founded  on  natural  and  permanent 
grounds  of  mutual  interest  :  it  ought  to  be  as 
clcrna!  as  the  mutual  necessities  from  vbich  it  has 
arisen.  U  was  ourselves  who  sought  it,  and  we  had 
reflected  well  before  we  did  so.  Could  we  retrace 
our  steps,  we  would  not  deviate  in  one  iota  from 
what  we  have  already  done.  We  are  going  to  send 
Prince  .SchAvartzeuberg  to  Paris,  in  the  double  view 
of  explaining  to  the  Emperor  our  real  views,  and  to 
give  to  Europe  a  decisive  proof  of  our  friendship, 
by  sending  lo  his  court  the  commander  of  the 
auxiliary  corps  in  his  service.” — Otto  to  Maret, 
15f4  Feb.  I8l3.  Fajn,  i.  305. 
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“  when  the  physician  pronounces  the  case  hopeless,  they  send  for  the 
quack  (1).” 

Austrin  Couut  Narbounc  arrived  at  Vienna  on  the  17th  March.  Schwart- 

more  open- 

to  ihe'cor  the  Austrian  side,  did  not  leave  that  capital  till  the 

luioD.  29th,  and  was  only  to  present  his  credentials  at  the  Tuileries  on  the 
13th  April,  two  days  before  Napoleon  set  out  for  the  army.  Though  the  new 
ambassador  was  received  with  the  most  studied  attention  by  the  Austrian 
court,  yet  circumstances  ere  long  occurred,  which  demonstrated  by  deeds, 
more  truthful  than  words,  that  there  was  a  secret  understanding  between 
March  i3,  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  and  the  allied  powers.  Intelligence  of  the 
treaty  of  Kalisch  between  Russia  and  Prussia  was  received  about  the  same 
time;  and  Metternich,  finding  that  the  league  was  every  day  becoming  more 
formidable,  began  to  be  more  independent  and  resolute  in  his  language ; 
while  the  magnitude  and  energy  of  his  military  preparations  clearly  evinced 
that,  incline  to  what  side  she  might,  Austria  was  resolved  to  act  no  subordi¬ 
nate  part  in  the  strife.  Those  preparations,  and  the  continued  retreat  of  the 
Austrian  army  in  Gallicia,  were  the  result  of  the  secret  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  and  that  of  St.-Petersburg,  w'hich  led  in  the  end 
March  20-  of  Macch  to  an  accommodation  between  their  respective  forces,  of 
which  Napoleon  justly  complained  as  highly  prejudicial  to  his  interests.  By 
this  convention  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  Russian  corps  should  push  out 
light  troops  on  both  flanks  of  the  retreating  Austrians;  that  the  Russian  ge¬ 
neral  should  denounce  the  termination  of  the  armistice  to  their  commander, 
assigning  as  a  pretext  the  impossibility  of  leaving  on  his  own  flanks  and  rear 
the  flame  of  insurrection,  excited  by  the  Polish  army  under  Prince  Ponia- 
towsky;  that  the  Russian  corps  should  then  advance  with  a  force  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  Austrians,  and  General  Frimont,  commanding  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Prince  Schwartxenberg,  should  retire  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vistula  :  that  as  soon  as  this  retreat  was  concluded,  a  new  armistice  should 
be  agreed  to,  without  any  limit  in  point  of  lime,  to  be  terminated  only  on  a 
notice  of  fifteen  days,  and  during  which  the  Austrians  should  preserve  the 
towns  of  Cracow,  Sandomir,  and  the  post  of  Opatowin,  with  a  tetc-de-pont  in 
front  of  each  of  their  respective  bridges;  and  “  that  the  present  transaction 
between  the  two  imperial  courts  shall  remain  for  ever  secret,  and  shall  not 
ie  communicated,  by  the  one  party  or  the  other,  but  to  the  Xing  of  Prussia 
April  8.  alone."  Shortly  after,  a  convention  was  concluded  between  the 
Austrian  and  Saxon  commanders,  Avhich  provided  for  the  passage  of  the  Saxon 
troops,  about  five  thousand  in  number,  which  had  fallen  back  to  the  Gallician 
frontiers  with  Schwartzenberg’s  corps  through  the  imperial  territories.  The 
latter  convention  was  immediately  and  ofiicially  laid  by  Schwartzenberg  at 
Paris  before  the  cabinet  of  St. -Cloud,  while  the  former  was  religiously  pre¬ 
served  a  secret ;  but  along  with  the  document  there  was  presented  the  omi- 
Apiii  21.  nous  declaration — “  His  Imperial  Slajesty  regards  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  as  that  which  must  decide  the  fate  of  Europe,  by  fixing  that  of  the  in¬ 
termediate  powers.  Neither  France  nor  Russia  run  any  considerable  risk  :  it 
is  Austria  and  Prussia  which  are  really  endangered.  The  Emperor  of  Austria 
will  remain  faithful  to  his  character  :  lie  will  not  limit  his  proceedings  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  cause  which  he  feels  himself  bound  to  support,  that  of  peace,  to 
mere  words;  and  if  the  exaggerated  ideas  which  possibly  may  arise  in  some 
of  the  coalesced  cabinets  should  prevail  over  the  reason  and  moderation  which 
he  himself  will  never  cease  to  profess,  his  Imperial  Majesty  will,  without  he- 


(1)  Olto  to  Maret.  20tli  March  1813,  Fain,  i.  311.  Thib.  ix.  235,  236.  Hard.  xii.  75,  76. 
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sitation,  cast  an  imposing  force  into  the  balance  of  the  power  which  he  may 
regard^  without  respect  to  the  immense  complications  of  the  moment,  as  his 
most  natural  ally  (1).” 

Remon-  Notwithstanding  all  the  pains  which  were  taken  to  conceal  the  im- 
N.ipoi6on  portant  convention  of  Kalisch  from  the  knowledge  of  the  French 

against  the  * 

Austrians,  diplomatists,  its  effects  were  too  important  to  permit  it  to  remain 
nich’s  reply.  long  a  secret;  and,  in  particular,  the  continued  retreat  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  auxiliary  corps  under  General  Frimont,  and  continuation  of  the  armis¬ 
tice  between  it  and  the  Russians,  appeared  the  more  extraordinary  to  Napo¬ 
leon,  that  it  occurred  at  the  very  time  when  he  himself  was  setting  out  for 
Mayence  to  renew  hostilities  of  a  decisive  character  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe. 
It  was  made,  accordingly,  the  subject  of  immediate  and  bitter  complaint  by 
Count  Narbonne  to  Metternich,  accompanied  by  a  demand  that  the  Austrian 
auxiliary  corps  should  forthwith  resume  hostilities,  or  at  all  events  maintain 
the  positions  assigned  to  it  by  the  convention  of  the  '12th  January  (2).  It  was 
no  easy  matter  for  the  Austrian  diplomatist  to  evade  so  obvious  and  reason¬ 
able  a  demand;  the  more  especially  as  Napoleon  had  previously  announced, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  May  he  was  to  be  on  the  Elbe  at  the  head  of  three 
April  7.  hundred  thousand  men,  and  had  urged  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  to 
second  his  operations,  by  debouching  from  Bohemia  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
thousand,  and  at  the  same  time  denouncing  the  armistice,  and  resuming  hos¬ 
tilities  with  at  least  fifty  thousand  on  the  side  of  the  Vistula.  Metternich  there¬ 
fore  contented  himself  simply  with  replying,  that  “if,  contrary  to  his  most 
April  9.  ardent  hopes,  the  return  of  peace  should  not  crown  his  efforts, 
Austria,  from  her  mediatorial  attitude,  and  the  geographical  situation  of  her 
empire,  could  no  longer  take  part  in  the  war  in  the  quality  of  a  merely  auxi¬ 
liary  power;  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  stipulations  regarding  succour 
contained  in  the  treaty  of  the  14th  Jfarch  1812,  had  ceased  to  be  applicable  to 
existing  circumstances.  To  denounce  the  armistice,  and  resume  hostilities 
with  the  Russians,  in  these  circumstances,  would  be  neither  expedient  as  a 
measure  of  war  nor  of  peace.  In  the  former  view,  it  is  not  with  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men  that  the  Emperor  should  appear  in  the  field  :  in  the 
latter,  it  would  be  highly  unbecoming  in  a  mediating  power  to  be  the  first  to 
revive  hostilities.  The  Emperor  is  thoroughly  persuaded,  as  his  majesty  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  has  frequently  admitted,  that  the  most  effectual  means 
of  supporting  the  part  of  a  mediator  will  be  by  the  development  of  the  most 
imposing  forces,  all  directed  towards  one  object — a  general  peace.  But  it  must 
be  such  a  development  as  will  leave  no  doubt  that  the  mediating  power  is 
prepared,  if  her  efforts  fail,  to  appear  on  the  scene  as  a  principal  party,  and 
to  give  to  its  words  the  necessary  support  (5).” 
tioSs'wiih  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  veiling  its  preparations  under  the 

an'd  uT  specious  guise  of  a  Avish  to  support  Avith  effect  tlie  part  of  a  media- 
‘inark.'""'  tor,  AvhicliAA'as  with  some  plausibility  represented  as  in  a  manner 
forced  upon  it,  Avas  thus  gradually  but  perceptibly  extricating  itself  from 
the  restraints  of  the  French  alliance,  and  preparing  to  appear,  at  no  distant 
period,  with  decisive  effect  on  the  theatre  of  Europe,  negotiations  of  a  more 


(1)  Scliwartzcnberg’s  Note  to  Marct,  22d  .April 
1813.  Fain,  i.  465,  and  ConvcntioJi,  29th  March 
1813.  Ibid.  i.  474,  482. 

(2)  “  Ilis  majesty  the  Kinpcroi',”  .said  Narbonne. 
“  will  experience  extreme  satisfaction,  if  the  views 
of  Austria  In  favour  of  a  general  peace  should  be 
accomplished ;  but  he  has  never  yet  heard  that  such 
a  wish  could  amiul  the  explicit  provisions  of  an 


existing  treaty.  That  treaty  expressly  provided  for 
an  auxiliary  corps,  under  the  orders  of  tlie  Empe¬ 
ror  ;  if  it  docs  not  obey  his  instructions,  what  con¬ 
clusion  is  lie  entitled  to  draw?*' — Narbonne  to 
Metternich,  2 l8l3-  i.  468. 

(3)  Narhonne  to  Metternich,  21st  April  1813,  and 
Melternich  to  Narlionuc,  22d  April  1§13.  Fain,  i, 
4G5,  474. 
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conclusive  character  had  taken  place  with  the  court  of  Stockholm.  Russia,  in 
the  first  instance,  had  taken  the  lead  in  these  communications ;  and  even  so 
Doc.23,  far  hack  as  the  close  of  1812,  made  overtures  with  a  view  to  ob¬ 
taining  the  more  active  accession  of  Sweden  to  the  cause  of  the  confederacy, 
on  condition  of  her  obtaining  the  cession  of  Norway,  which,  since  the  loss  of 
Finland,  had  become  almost  indispensable  to  her  existence  as  an  independent 
nation.  The  success  of  this  important  negotiation  was  much  facilitated  by  the 
arrogance  with  which,  at  the  same  period,  Napoleon  continued  to  treat  Ber¬ 
nadette  in  his  diplomatic  intercourse ;  an  arrogance  more  suitable  to  the  vic- 
Jan.  7.  tor  of  AVagram  than  the  fugitive  Jrom  Russia.  So  keenly  did  the  old 
French  marshal  feel  this  treatment,  that  not  only  did  he  publish  a  report  by 
his  minister  Engestroom,  setting  forth  the  ruinous  consequences  to  Sweden  of 
March  27.  the  alliance  with  France;  but,  in  the  end  of  March,  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  Napoleon,  offering  his  mediation  for  the  conclusion  of  a  general 
peace,  and  containing  expressions  indicating  the  indignation  felt  at  the  un¬ 
worthy  treatment  of  two  hundred  Swedish  vessels  and  their  crews,  captured 
by  France  before  war  had  begun  between  the  two  powers,  the  crews  of  which 
were  still  detained  in  prison,  while  their  cargoes  had  been  confiscated  (Ij. 
Din'mark.2t  conscut  of  Denmark  to  the  sacrifice  of  Norway,  was  attempt- 
thu  period  ed  to  be  gained  by  holding  out  the  prospect  of  an  indemnity  on  the 
side  of  Germany;  and  on  this  condition,  it  was  earnestly  pressed  on  the  cabi¬ 
net  of  Copenhagen  to  join  its  forces  to  those  of  Russia  and  Prussia.  It  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  where  this  indemnity  was  to  he  found ;  for  the  Ilanse  Towns,  which 
lay  nearest  to  the  Danish  continental  territories,  would,  on  account  of  their 
commerce,  be  taken,  it  was  foreseen,  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain ; 
Westphalia,  carved  out  of  the  old  provinces  of  Prussia,  was  already  reclaimed 
by  its  sovereign;  and  Mecklenburg  belonged  to  a  prince  united  by  the  ties  of 
blood  to  the  imperial  house  of  Russia.  In  these  circumstances,  the  negotia¬ 
tion  was  not  likely  to  lead  to  any  satisfactory  issue,  though  it  was  prosecuted 
at  Copenhagen  with  much  earnestness  by  the  agents  both  of  the  cabinets  of 
St.-Petersburg  and  St.-James’s ;  and  so  far  did  it  proceed,  that  at  length 
Count  Moltke  and  Count  Bernstorft’ were  sent  to  Kalisch,  with  ample  powers 
to  signify  the  accession  of  Denmark  to  the  European  alliance,  provided  the 
fleet  taken  at  Copenhagen,  with  all  the  Danish  colonies  conquered  by  the 
English  during  the  war,  were  restored ;  Hamburg  and  Lubeck  made  over  to 
them ;  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  paid  as  an  indemnity  for  their  losses 
during  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen ;, and  all  their  European  possessions, 
particularly  Norway,  guaranteed  to  the  Danish  crown  (2). 

Oreb'/owiti.  These  extravagant  demands  were  not  calculated  to  promote  the 
March's  conferenccs,  the  more  especially  as  they  had  a  tendency  to  throw 
isi3.  ’  a  chill  over  the  negotiations  with  Sweden,  whose  forces, under  the 
able  direction  ofBernadotte,  were  much  more  likely  to  interpose  with  effect  in 
the  approaching  conflict  in  the  north  of  Germany.  It  was  justly  determined, 
therefore,  by  the  British  cabinet,  that  they  were  altogether  inadmissible ; 
and,  without  attempting  the  hopeless  task  of  appeasing  the  resentment,  or 
satisfying  the  demands  of  the  Danish  government,  diplomatic  relations  were 

(1)  Hard.  xii.  45.  46.  Schoell,  Recueil,  i.  28.  sire  :  but  where  i.syour  army?  The  iVuc  of  France, 

]n  that  letter  Bernadotte  added,  relative  to  the  Italy,  and  Germany  no  longer  exist.  There  lie 
Moscow  campaign  ;  ‘‘^Froin  the  moment  that  your  without  sepulture  the  remains  of  those  brave  men 
majesty  plunged  into  the  interior  of  that  empire,  who  saved  France  at  Fleurus,  Avho  conquered  in 
the  issue  could  not  be  doubtful;  the  Emperor  Italy,  survived  the  burning  climate  of  Egypt,  and 
Alexander  and  King  of  Sweden  foresaw,  in  the  end  cltaincd  victory  to  the  Imperial  standards  at 
of  August,  its  immense  results;  all  the  military  Marengo,  Austcrlilz,  Jena,  and  Friedland,”— 
combinations  announced  that  your  majesty  would  the  Letter  in  Schoeel’s  ilecKC/V,  i.  28. 
be  made  prisoner.  You  have  escaped  that  danger,  (2)  Hard,  xii.  27,  98. 
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more  closely  drawn  with  the  pourt  of  Stockholm.  They  terminated  in  a  treaty, 
by  which  the  accession  of  Sweden  to  the  Grand  Alliance  was  openly  secured. 
By  it  Sweden  engaged  to  employ  an  auxiliary  corps  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
to  be  placed,  with  the  forces  of  Russia,  in  the  north  of  Germany,  under  the 
command  of  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden  ;  v.  hile  England  promised  to  cede 
Guadaloupe  to  Sweden,  and  grant  her  a  subsidy  of  a  million  a-year,  payable 
monthly ;  and  received  in  return  a  promise,  that  for  twenty  years  the  British 
merchants  should  enjoy  the  right  of  an  entrepot  in  the  harbours  of  Gotten- 
berg;  Carlsham,  and  Stralsund.  The  cession  of  Norway  to  Sweden  was  not 
openly  recognised  in  this  treaty ;  but  it  was  indirectly  sanctioned  by  a  clause, 
in  which,  on  the  narrative  that  the  existing  engagements  between  Russia  and 
Sweden  had  been  communicated  to  the  British  government,  provided  that 
England  “  not  only  should  oppose  no  obstacle  to  the  perpetual  annexation 
of  Norway  to  Sweden,  but  should  facilitate  in  that  respect  the  views  of  the 
King  of  Sweden,  not  only  by  good  offices,  but  by  employing,  if  necessary,  a 
naval  co-operation,  in  concert  with  the  Swedish  and  Russian  troops.”  It  was 
provided,  however,  that  “force  should  not  be  employed  to  effect  the  union 
of  Norw'ay  and  Sw'eden,  unless  the  King  of  Denmark  had  previously  declined 
to  join  the  alliance,  on  terms  consistent  with  the  existing  engagements  be¬ 
tween  the  courts  of  St.-Petersburg  and  Stockholm,  and  that  in  the  proposed 
junction  every  possible  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  happiness  and  liberty  of 
the  people  of  Norway  (1).” 

Accession  After  tliis  overt  act  of  hostility,  or  rather  of  pacific  spoliation,  had 
tothTsTde'^  J^^en  determined  on,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Denmark  was 
o;  Napoleon.  pyeserve  the  semblance  even  of  pacific  relations  with  the  allied 
powers ;  and  accordingly,  before  long  the  cabinet  of  Copenhagen  was  openly 
arrayed  in  the  French  interest.  It  endeavoured,  however,  still  to  preserve 
relations  with  the  northern  powers,  and  promised  to  furnish  twenty-five 
thousand  men  to  aid  their  armies,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  secretly  ne¬ 
gotiating  with  the  French  the  means  of  delivering  to  them  Hamburg.  But 
Russia  could  not  promise  them  any  adequate  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
Norway;  and  although  Sweden  offered  to  relinquish  all  claims  on  that  king¬ 
dom,  provided  she  were  secured  in  the  bishopric  of  Drontheim,  yet  the  Danish 
government  refused  to  accept  Pomerania  in  exchange,  and  the  negotiation 
came  to  nothing.  The  Danish  troops,  in  consequence,  marched  out  of  Altona, 
and  ranged  themselves  under  the  orders  of  Marshal  Davoust,  and  both  parties 
prepared  to  solve  their  differences  by  the  sword.  Thus  the  system  of  disposing 
of  the  territories  of  others,  so  long  practised  by  Napoleon,  w’as  openly  adopted 
by  his  opponents ;  and  Mr.  Ponsonby,  it  must  be  confessed,  had  too  much 
reason  for  the  caustic  remark  which  he  made  on  the  subject  in  the  British 
Parliament, — “  Napoleon  consented  to  the  conquest  of  Finland,  whichdidnot 
belong  to  him ;  Russia  indemnified  Sweden  for  the  loss  of  it  by  the  cession  of 
Norway,  to  which  it  had  no  sort  of  title ;  and  England  offered  Denmark  an 
equivalent  in  Lower  Saxony,  still  in  the  occupation  of  France  (2).”  It  must 
be  observed,  however,  to  the  honour  of  England,  that  it  atone,  in  this  train 
of  aggression,  abstained  from  the  spoliation  of  allied  or  neutral  powers,  and 
sought  for  the  indemnities  which  it  offered  in  the  dominions  of  its  enemies. 

An  important  negotiation,  but  which  did  not  at  the  time  lead  to 
viTie^nd  same  important  results,  took  place  between  the  allied  powers 
Murat.  and  the  King  of  Naples.  Murat,  w  hose  desertion  of  his  post  at  the 


(1)  See  the  Treaty  in  Martin’s  Sup,  v.  231,  and  (2)  Hard,  xii.  87,  101-  Schoell,  x.  204,  207.  I’arl. 
Fain,  i.  283,  and  in  Ana.  Beg.  1813.  Slate  Papers,  Deb. 
p.  489. 
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head  of  the  army  on  the  Oder,  in  January,  had  sufficiently  evinced  his  dispo¬ 
sition,  if  he  could  find  an  opportunity,  of  making  his  peace  with  the  Allies, 
lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  insinuations  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna — “  that  now  was 
the  time,  by  declaring  himself  openly,  to  secure  his  throne  on  a  solid  foun- 
Aprii  2.  dation ;  but,  desirous  of  saving  that  of  Napoleon,  he  wrote  early  in 
April  to  the  Emperor,  urging  him  in  the  name  of  humanity,  and  from  a  due 
regard  to  his  own  safety  and  glory,  to  put  a  period  to  a  war,  disastrous  at 
once  to  France  and  Europe,  and  particularly  ruinous  to  Naples,  where  the 
Carbonari,  instigated  by  the  English,  were  perpetually  on  the  verge  of 
revolt.”  Neither  this  letter,  nor  others  which  he  wrote  at  the  same  period 
to  Marie-Louise,  met  with  any  answer;  but  Murat,  still  uncertain  of  the 
line  which  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  were  to  adopt,  and  desirous  of  seeing  the 
issue  of  the  approaching  campaign,  before  he  took  a  decided  part,  deemed  it 
prudent  in  the  mean  time  to  adhere  to  the  French  alliance,  though  the  seeds 
of  distrust  were  irrevocably  sown  between  him  and  his  imperial  brother-in- 
law  (1). 

Energetic  Willie  Europo,  shakeu  to  its  centre  by  the  dreadful  catastrophe 

Prussia  in  of  the  Moscow  campaign,  was  thus  breaking  up  into  new  alliances, 

til?  war.°  and  separate  interests  were  beginning  to  alienate  from  each  other 
the  members  of  the  great  war  confederacy,  which  had  sprung  from  the  mili¬ 
tary  triumphs  of  the  French  Revolution,  Prussia,  which,  placed  in  the  front 
of  the  battle,  had  both  drawn  the  sword  and  thrown  away  the  scabbard,  was 
straining  every  nerve  to  augment  her  military  force.  Already  a  proclamation 
March  ig.  from  Prince  Kutusoff  had  announced  the  dissolution  of  the  con¬ 
federacy  of  the  Rhine,  and  called  upon  all  the  members  of  it  to  join  in  the 
great  league  formed  for  the  deliverance  of  Germany  (2).  To  increase  the  ge¬ 
neral  fervour,  Frederick  William  at  the  same  time  instituted  a  new  order, 
March  12.  Called  that  of  the  Iron  Cross,  to  reward  his  subjects  for  tbe  sacri¬ 
fices  which  they  were  called  on  to  make  in  behalf  of  their  country;  and  in¬ 
vited  all  classes  to  pour  their  gold  and  silver  ornaments  into  the  public 
treasury,  where  they  would  receive  iron  ones,  fashioned  in  the  same  form, 
to  preserve  in  their  families — a  monument  at  once  of  past  wealth  and  suc- 
Apiii  G.  ceeding  patriotism  :  and  shortly  afterwards  a  proclamation  was 
issued  to  the  former  subjects  of  Prussia,  who  had  been  wrested  from  her 
by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  inviting  them  to  take  up  arms  for  the  independence 
of  Germany  ;  and  that  proclamation,  secretly  circulated  by  tbe  members  of 
the  Tugendbuad,  was  received  with  avidity,  and  read  with  transport.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia  immediately  appeared  in  public, 
decorated  with  the  new  order,  which  was  placed  on  the  breast  of  the  former 
beside  the  medal  of  1812.  The  scholars  of  the  universities,  the  professors,  the 
burghers,  alike  took  up  arms ;  the  cares  of  interest,  the  pursuits  of  science, 
the  labours  of  education,  were  forgotten.  Art  was  turned  only  to  warlike 
preparation ;  genius  to  fanning  the  universal  ardour  :  industry  to  forging  the 
implements  of  destruction.  Korner  gave  vent  to  the  general  enthusiasm  in 
strains  of  immortal  verse,  which  were  repeated  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  as  they  joyously  marched  to  the  points  of  rendezvous ;  while  the 
women  universally  sent  their  precious  ornaments  to  the  public  treasury,  and 
received  in  return  similar  bijoux,  beautifully  worked  in  bronze,  which  soon 


(1)  Hard,  xii  78,  83. 

(2)  “  The  motto  of  Alexander  and  Frederick  is, 
‘  Honour  and  our  country/  Every  German  worthy 
of  the  name  should  unite  with  us,  and  second  with 
his  blood,  and  his  whole  worldly  goods,  the  efforts 
making  for  the  liberation  of  Germany.  Every  one 


who  shall  prove  hlinscif  a  traitor  to  the  cause  of  the 
fatUcrlaiul,  deserves  to  be  annihilated  by  the  force 
of  public  opinion,  and  tbe  power  of  tlie  arms  taken 
up  in  its  holy  cause/’.— Proclamation,  iOlh  March 
1813.  Hard,  xii,  41,  42. 
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decorated  iheir  bosoms,  bearing  tbe  simple  inscription, — “I  gave  gold  for 
iron,  1815.”  In  a  short  time  none  but  old  men  and  boys  were  to  be  met  in  tbe 
streets ;  not  an  ornament,  but  those  of  iron,  were  to  be  seen  either  in  dress 
or  in  the  shops.  Thence  has  arisen  the  famous  order  of  tbe  Iron  Cross  in 
Prussia,  and  the  beautiful  Berlin  bronze  ornaments,  so  well-known  and 
highly  prized  in  every  country  of  Europe.  It  must  be  confessed  that  chivalry 
cannot  boast  of  a  nobler  fountain  of  honour,  nor  fashion  of  a  more  touching 
memorial  of  virtue  (1). 

Fermenta-  As  long  as  tliB  French  troops  maintained  their  footing  on  the  left 

M“b°ankof  hank  of  the  Elbe,  the  general  fermentation  there  was  limited  to  a 

the  Elba,  goi't  of  passive  resistance,  which  nevertheless  proved  extremely 
embarrassing  to  the  French  authorities.  The  people  did  not  openly  take  up 
arms,  or  resist  their  present  sovereigns;  but  they  did  all  in  their  power  to 
avoid  their  exactions.  The  peasants  fled  to  the  woods  to  shun  the  conscrip¬ 
tion;  and  not  a  few  upon  whom  the  lot  had  fallen,  secretly  in  the  night,  by 
devious  ways,  crossed  the  Elbe,  and  joined  the  patriot  ranks  of  Germany. 
AVhen  the  Allies,  however,  had  passed  that  river,  and  the  continued  advance 
of  the  Russians  inspired  general  conlidence  in  the  firmness  and  constancy  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  these  feelings  could  no  longer  be  suppressed.  Insur¬ 
rections  ensued  in  many  places,  particularly  Bremen,  and  various  parts  of 
AVestphalia;  and  the  light  bodies  of  Russian  horse  who  traversed  the  sandy 
plains  of  Northern  Germany  were  swelled  by  crowds  of  volunteers,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  their  standards,  and  greatly  augmented  the  Prussian  ranks.  At  the 
same  time,  the  officers  of  the  states  in  the  Rhenish  coRfederacy,  who  had 
been  made  prisoners  in  the  Moscow  campaign,  with  the  consent  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  St. -Petersburg,  formed  themselves  into  a  legion;  declared  trai¬ 
tor  to  his  country  every  German  who  should  bear  arms  against  his  brethren ; 
and  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  to  combat  Napoleon,  even  unto 
death.  The  Tugendbund  was  the  soul  of  this  vast  conspiracy,  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  which  were  so  extensive,  its  proceedings  so  secret,  and  its  influence 
so  great,  that  it  would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous,  if  it  had 
not  been  directed  in  its  principal  branches  by  exalted  wisdom,  and  inspired 
in  all  by  devoted  patriotism.  A  Cromwell  or  a  Napoleon  would  have  found 
in  its  impassioned  bands  the  ready  elements  of  revolutionary  elevation  ;  but 
none  such  appeared  in  the  fatherland ;  and  the  streams  of  popular  enthusiasm, 
directed  by,  not  directing,  the  rulers  of  the  land,  instead  of  being  wasted  in 
the  selfishness  of  individual  ambition,  were  turned  in  one  overwhelming 
flood  against  the  enemies  of  the  state  (!2j. 


(l)  Hard.  xi.  42,  43»  Pizarro’.s  letter  to  Miidritl, 
Nov.  12,  181 3.  Iltid.  xii.  App.  .4. 

“It  is  impossible,’'  said  ati  cyc-wilness,  ‘*not 
to  be  clectriliod  on  belioldiiig  the  ardour  Avilb  Avbicli 
tbe  people  "ive  vent  to  the  national  crilliusiasin,  so 
long  stifled  under  tbe  yoke  of  an  ignominious 
policy,  or  overaAVod  Ity  tbe  terrors  of  the  iTeiicli 
legions.  The  King’s  sister  has  sent  all  her  ornp- 
inents  to  the  public  treasury;  and  at  this  instant, 
all  tlte  women,  sacrificing  their  most  precious 
objects,  are  hastening  to  send  theirs,  down  to  the 
minutest  articles,  for  the  same  patriotic  purpose. 
■VN'hen  1  say  all  the  women,  1  in  no  degree  exagge¬ 
rate  ;  for  I  do  not  believe  you  can  hud  a  single 
exception,  save  in  the  most  indigent  class,  Avho  do 
not  possess  a  single  golden  ornament.  All  the 
marriage  ornaments  have  been  laid  on  the  altar  of 
the  country,  and  the  government  has  given  them  in 
exchange  others  of  iron,  with  the  inscription, — 
*  1  gave  gold  for  iron,  181 3.’  These  ornaments,  so 
precious  from  the  moral  interest  of  their  origin, 
have  already  actpiired  a  certain  intrinsic  value 


from  the  beauty  of  their  workmanship,  Avhich  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  any  other  people.  These  iron  orna¬ 
ments  cannot  asyet  be  purchased  ;  they  are  obtained 
only  in  exchange  for  g<dd.  The  streets  ore  filled 
vvilli  nothing  hut  women,  obi  men,  and  children  ; 
not  an  unwoniided  man,  caj)able  of  bearing  arms,  is 
to  be  seen.  A' barren  laud  of  sand,  covered  with 
pines,  exhibits  the  astonishing  spectacle  of  200,000 
men  in  arms.” — Pizarro’s  Letter,  VXth  November 
I8l3.  Hard.  xii.  565,  567. 

(2)  Hard.  xii.  52,  57.  SchoelI,x.  191,  195. 

Some  slalesmen,  not  without  reason,  apprehended 
serious  ultimate  danger  from  the  ungovernable  im- 
imlses  of  this  popular  enthusiasm  ;  but  Stciii  right¬ 
ly  foresaw  that  it  would  soou  be  absorbed,  and 
turned  into  the  right  channel,  amidst  the  tumult  of 
war.  He  replied  to  their  representation.  “Die 
knnonen  und  die  Irompelen  Avird  das  schon  znricht 
blasen.”  Tbe  cannon  and  the  trumpets  Avill  soon 
bioAV  that  right.” — JMaubicb  Arndt  to  Frederick. 
Arndt,  24^4  ^pril  I8l3.  Deutchc  Pandora, 
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The  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  Prussian  government  turned  to 
the  very  best  account  this  astonishing  outburst  of  national  enthu¬ 
siasm.  It  was  not  suffered  to  evaporate,  as  in  Spain,  in  detached 
efforts,  or  ill-directed  expeditions;  undisciplined  courage  was  not, 
as  there,  brought  up  to  be  slaughtered  by  experienced  prowess;  ages  of- cor¬ 
ruption  had  not  paralyzed  years  of  enthusiasm.  Previous  preparation,  pro¬ 
phetic  wisdom,  had  prepared  the  fit  channels  for  the  national  fervour.  In 
addition  to  the  great  augmentation  made  to  the  regular  army  by  the  decrees 
of  the  9th  and  '12th  February,  already  mentioned  (1),  still  more  decisive 
measures  were  taken,  as  soon  as  the  alliance  with  Russia  was  resolved  on,  to 
draw  forth  the  Avhole  military  power  of  the  state.  By  a  royal  decree  of  the 
14th  and  19th  March,  the  Landwehr  and  Landstuum  were  every  where  called 
out;  the  former  being  a  sort  of  militia,  which  was  for  the  time  put  on  per- 
ijth  and  i9tii.  manont  duty,  andsoon  becamenearly  equal  to  the  regular  soldiers; 
the  latter,  a  levy  cn  masse  of  the  whole  male  population  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  The  former  speedily  produced  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men, 
Avho  did  good  service,  not  only  in  recruiting  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army, 
butby  relieving  them  of  the  duty  ofblockading  fortresses,  watching  prisoners, 
and  guarding  convoys,  w'hich  otherwise  might  have  occasioned  a  serious  di¬ 
minution  in  the  forces  which  they  could  bring  into  the  field  against  ihe  enemy. 
Tliis  body  was,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  serviceable  to  Prussia,  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  her  important  fortresses  Avhich  stilt  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  French.  By  its  means,  with  the  aid  of  a  comparatively  small  body  of 
Russians,  a  hundred  thousand  Prussian  landwehr  kept  seventy  thousand 
French  veterans  blockaded  and  useless  in  the  fortresses  on  the  Vistula  and  the 
Oder.  An  animated  proclamation  by  the  King,  on  the  19th  March,  roused  to 
the  highest  degree  the  military  spirit  of  his  people.  “  Victory,”  said  Frede¬ 
rick  William,  “  comes  from  God.  Show  yourselves  worthy  of  His  protection, 
by  your  discipline  and  the  exemplary  discharge  of  your  duties.  Let  courage, 
patience,  fidelity,  and  discipline  ever  distinguish  you.  Imitate  the  example 
of  your  ancestors ;  show  yourselves  Avorthy  of  them,  and  think  of  your  poste¬ 
rity.  Rewards  are  secured  for  those  Avho  distinguish  themselves  ;  shame  and 
punishment  await  him  who  neglects  his  duty.  Your  king  Avill  never  quit 
you  ;  the  princes  of  his  house  Avill  be  with  him,  and  combat  in  the  midst  of 
your  ranks;  the  whole  nation  will  join  in  your  efforts.  We  have  for  ah  ally 
a  brave  people,  Avho  have  achieved  their  independence  by  their  valour,  and 
have  now  come  to  give  it  to  you.  They  had  confidence  in  their  sovereign — 
in  his  just  cause,  in  his  power — and  God  gave  them  victory.  Imitate  them  ; 
for  we  also  combat  for  liberty  and  our  country.  Trust  in  God — courage  and 
patriotism  are  inscribed  on  our  banners  (2).” 

Positionsof  Encouraged  by  so  many  concurrent  circumstances,  Avhich  facili- 
tated  their  progress  and  promised  them  support,  the  Russian  and 
uiT'lan'r  Prussian  generals  soon  deemed  it  safe  to  cross  the  Elbe.  The  posi- 
ciossed  it.  tions  Avhich  the  French  army  occupied  along  the  course  of  that  ri¬ 
ver,  from  Dresden  to  Hamburg,  were  as  follow  : — Davoust,  Avith  the  II th 
corps,  occupied  Dessau,  and  the  adjoining  hanks  of  the  Elbe  from  thence  to 
Torgau  ;  Victor,  with  the  2d  corps,  lay  betAveen  the  Elbe  and  the  Saale ;  Gre¬ 
nier,  with  his  as  yet  untouched  Italians,  Avas  a  littlein  the  rear  at  Halle ;  Avhile 
Regnier,  with  the  remains  of  the  Saxons  and  Durulte’s  division,  occupied  the 
important  post  of  Dresden,  and  stretched  to  the  foot  of  the  Bohemian  moun¬ 
tains;  the  extreme  left  Aving,  under  Vandamme,  Avith  its  headquarters  at  Brc- 

(‘2)  Scliocil,  Uecuci!,  Iv.  323-  Hard.  xii.  47,  ii, 
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men,  still  occupied  Hamburg  and  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  The  earliest  rein¬ 
forcements  from  France,  under  Lauriston,  drawn  from  the  first  ban  of  the 
National  Guards,  twenty-four  thousand  strong,  arrived  at  Magdeburg  in  the 
March  29.  end  of  March,  and  raised  the  centre  of  the  army,  grouped  around 
that  fortress,  to  nearly  fifty  thousand  combatants ;  while  twenty  thousand 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden,  and  fifteen  thousand  on  the  Lower 
Elbe.  In  addition  to  these  imposing  forces,  Ney  and  Marmont  each  commanded 
a  corps  of  reserve,  which  was  forming  on  the  Rhine  (1),  and  Bertrand’s  corps 
was  in  march  from  Italy  by  the  route  of  the  Tyrol,  its  leading  columns  having 
already  reached  Augsburg  in  the  Bavarian  plains, 
aiid^uunber  Forccs,  important  from  their  numerical  amount,  though  far 
nfti.r""  removed  from  the  theatre  of  action,  and  confined  in  strongholds 
troopVin  where  they  could  contribute  little  to  the  issue  of  the  conflict,  still 
05  oI."u.r''  belonged  to  France,  in  the  fortresses  on  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder. 
v^s^tui.1  and  jji  all  was  little  short  of  seventy  thousand  :  five- 

and-thirty  thousand  were  shut  up  in  Dantzic  alone;  and  those  in  Thorn^ 
Modlin,  Zamosc,  and  Graudentz,  on  the  Vistula;  and  in  Spandau,  Stettin, 
Custrin,  and  Glogau,  on  the  Oder,  were  at  least  as  numerous.  But  their  con¬ 
dition  was  so  miserable,  and  they  were  composed  of  such  disjointed  wrecks 
of  the  army  which  had  gone  through  the  Russian  campaign,  that  not  only 
were  they  wholly  unfit  for  operations  in  the  field,  but  they  bore  in  themselves 
the  seeds  of  contagion  and  mortality,  more  terrible  than  tbe  sword  of  the 
enemy.  The  garrison  of  Dantzic,  composed  of  the  wreck  of  above  a  hundred 
regiments,  of  two-and-twenty  different  nations,  was  in  such  a  state  of  moral 
and  physical  debility,  that,  notwithstanding  its  imposing  numerical  amount, 
it  could  not  perform  any  military  operation  without  its  walls ;  and  all  the 
other  garrisons  were  in  a  similar  condition.  Typhus  fever,  the  well-known 
and  invariable  attendant  on  human  suffering,  soon  began  to  make  frightful 
ravages  in  the  ranks  ;  and  such  was  the  fatigue  of  the  soldiers,  that  though 
they  were  destitute  of  beds,  bandages,  linen,  and  comforts  of  every  kind,  in 
tbeir  hospitals,  yet  it  was  indispensably  necessary  to  leave  them  to  repose. 
There  they  remained  accordingly,  blockaded  by  inferior  bodies  of  tbe  allied 
troops,  ravaged  by  pestilence  and  fever,  till  famine  or  dejection  induced  them 
to  surrender ;  a  woful  monument  at  once  of  the  misery  which  Napoleon’s 
ambition  occasioned  among  his  subjects,  and  of  tbe  extraordinary  magnitude 
of  the  calamities  consequent  on  his  headstrong  military  policy ,  which  had 
thus  severed  from  him  so  large  a  portion  of  his  followers,  when  every  sabre 
and  bayonet  was  required  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Elbe  (2). 

Dispositions  Tbe  positions  and  forces  of  the  Allies  at  this  period  were  as  follow, 
of  thferur-  In  Silesia,  twenty-five  thousand  Prussian  regular  troops,  comprising 
sian  forces.  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse,  were  collected  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  General,  afterwards  Marshal  Bllcheu.  This  AA^as  in  audition  to  the 
garrisons  of  the  fortresses,  and  nearly  tAventy  thousand  men,  Avhose  organiza¬ 
tion  AA'as  not  yet  completed.  The  corps  of  D’Vork,  which  was  coming  up  from 
East  Prussia,  was  fifteen  thousand  strong;  but  six  thousand  sick,  the  sad 
bequest  of  the  Moscow  campaign,  encumbered  its  ranks,  so  that  not  more 
than  nine  thousand  could  be  relied  on  for  immediate  operations.  In  addition 
to  this,  Bulow,  near  Berlin,  was  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand,  and  fn  e  thousand 
lay  in  Pomerania  :  so  that,  without  drawing  any  of  the  garrisons  from  the 
fortresses,  Frederick  William  could  bring  fifty  thousand  combatants  into  the 

(1)  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii.  16,  17.  Jotn.  iv.  262, 

263.  Schoell,  Hist.  x.  208,  209. 


(2)  F.iiu,  i.  63.  Hard.  xii.  113,  ll4. 
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field.  In  addition  to  this,  there  were  thirty-five  thousand  men  in  such  a  state 
of  forwardness  in  the  rear,  as  to  be  able  to  blockade  the  fortresses  on  the 
Oder,  still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or  to  act  as  a  reserve  to  the  armies  in 
the  field  ;  and  this  body  was  constantly  receiving  accessions  of  force  from  the 
new  levies,  both  of  the  line  and  the  landwehr,  which  were  in  progress  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  (1);  so  that,  when  hostilities  commenced  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  Prussia  would  bring  an  accession  of  at  least  eighty  thousand 
well  disciplined  troops  to  the  Russian  standard,  and  this  force,  if  the  campaign 
lasted  a  few  months  longer,  might  be  expected  to  be  raised  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand. 

Forces  and  Thc  Russiau  armics  at  this  period,  from  the  effect  of  the  great 
t’he'uC's-'’*^  levies  and  unbounded  enthusiasm  of  1812,  were  much  more  con- 
sians.  siderahle;  but  the  battles  and  hardships  of  its  dreadful  campaign 
had  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  veteran  soldiers,  and  the  new  levies,  how  exten¬ 
sive  soever,  were  in  great  part  drawn  from  provinces  so  remote,  that  they 
could  not  be  expected  to  make  their  appearance  on  the  theatre  of  war  till  a 
very  late  period  of  the  campaign.  At  the  advanced  posts  in  Germany,  there¬ 
fore,  where  the  contest  was  to  commence,  their  forces  were  by  no  means  great ; 
and,  such  as  they  were,  scattered  over  an  immense  extent  of  country.  Count 
Wittgenstein  himself  was  at  the  head  of  thirty-six  thousand  men,  between 
Berlin  and  Magdeburg,  while  thirty-three  thousand  more,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Tettenborn,  Czhernicheff,  Woronzoff,  and  Milaradowitch,  were  scat¬ 
tered  in  detached  parties  along  the  course  of  the  Elbe,  frOm  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Dresden  to  the  environs  of  Magdeburg.  Twenty  thousand  more,  under 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  were  engaged  in  the  blockade  of  Dantzic,  Zamosc,  and 
Thorn,  on  the  Vistula;  and  a  great  reserve,  seventy  thousand  strong,  was 
forming  in  Poland,  under  the  orders  of  Sacken ;  but  they  were  still  far  distant, 
and  could  not  possibly  reach  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  before  the  end  of  July. 
Thus,  seventy  thousand  Russians  were  the  very  utmost  that  could  be  relied 
on  for  immediate  operations  in  Saxony ;  and  if  to  them  we  add  fifty  thousand 
Prussians,  the  whole  allied  force  might  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
strong  (2) ;  but  as  thirty  thousand  would  be  required  to  blockade  the  impor¬ 
tant  fortresses  of  Magdeburg,  Wittenburg,  Torgau,  and  Koenigstein,  on  the 
Elbe,  it  was  doubtful  whether  more  than  ninety  thousand  could  be  relied  on 
for  offensive  operations  on  the  Saxon  plains. 

r  Occupation  Tlio  first  blow  of  importance  in  this  memorable  campaign  was 
'  struck  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamburg.  The  fermentation  in 

t  the  Allies  that  important  mercantile  emporium  had  been  very  great  during 
the  whole  Russian  retreat;  and  it  was  only  by  extraordinary  rigour  and  vigi¬ 
lance  that  General  Cara  St.-Cyr,  who  commanded  the  French  garrison,  three 
thousand  strong,  had  been  able  to  maintain  his  authority  amidst  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  all  but  insurgent,  by  whom  lie  was  surrounded. 
After  Wittgenstein,  however,  had  established  himself  in  Berlin,  Tettenborn, 
an  active  and  indefatigable  partizan,  was  detached  towards  the  lower  Elbe 
with  three  thousanjJ  foot  and  three  thousand  Cossacks ;  and  at  his  approach, 
March  It.  General  Morand,  who  was  stationed  at  Neustadt,  retired  towards 
i2ih.  Hamburg,  which  latter  town  was  evacuated  by  the  whole  French 

i8iii.  forces  on  the  day  following.  On  the  18th,  Tettenborn,  at  the  head 

of  the  advanced  guard  of  his  indefatigable  Cossacks,  approached  the  town 
amidst  the  acclamations  and  astonishment  of  a  countless  multitude  of  spec- 


(l)  Schoell,  Recucil,  ii,  290.  291;  and  Hist,  x. 
209.  Join.  iv.  263, 


(2)  Precis  de  la  Guerre,  1813.  Scbocll  Rcc.  ii. 
290,  291 ;  and  Hist.  x.  210,  211.  Joiu.  iv.  263. 
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tators.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  city,  the  Russian  videttes  were  met  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  citizens  in  a  body,  who  filled  all  the  houses,  gardens, 
fields,  and  lanes  around.  A  tremendous  hurrah  accompanied  their  progress 
through  this  dense  array,  Avhile  the  Cossacks  sang  their  merry  national  airs. 
At  the  gate  of  the  city  the  magistrates  appeared  with  its  keys,  while  thirty 
maidens,  clothed  in  white,  strewed  wreaths  of  flowers  before  the  victors. 
Shouts  of  unbounded  acclamation  now  arose  from  the  countless  multitude  : 
the  enthusiasm  Avas  such,  that  the  very  heavens  seemed  to  be  rent  asunder 
bythesound.  “  Long  live  the  Russians!  Long  live  Alexander!  LongliveOld 
England  !”  burst  from  tens  of  thousands  of  voices ;  tlie  old  steeples  trembled 
with  the  acclamations ;  the  roar  of  artillery,  and  the  loud  clang  of  bells,  gave 
vent  in  louder  notes  to  the  universal  transports;  numbers  w'ept  for  joy; 
friends  and  strangers  alike  embraced,  and  wished  each  other  joy  to  have 
lived  to  see  such  a  day. 


“  Men  met  each  other  with  erected  look, 

The  steps  were  higher  that  they  took ; 

Friends  to  congratulate  their  friends  would  haste, 
And  long  inveterate  foes  saluted  as  they  past." 


The  worthy  Hamburgers,  in  the  first  transports  at  their  deliverance  from 
the  burdensome  yoke  which  they  had  borne  for  seven  years,  were  never 
weary  of  expressing  their  astonishment  at  the  handful  of  men,  not  more  than 
six  hundred  strong,  by  whom  it  had  been  effected;  and  it  was  not  a  little 
increased  w'hen  they  beheld  these  hardy  children  of  the  desert— Calmucks 
and  Bashkirs — disdaining  the  civilized  luxuries  of  houses  and  beds,  pile  their 
arms,  and  lie  down  beside  their  steeds  in  the  squares  of  the  city,  with  no 
pillow  but  their  saddles,  and  no  covering  but  their  cloaks  (I). 
uonTn"'  these  transports  of  joy,  however,  there  speedily  succeeded  the 
Bicmcn.^and  chill  of  dlsappolntmcnt,  and  the  terrors  of  disaster,  when  therein- 
Morand  at  forcemeuts  which  Tettenborn  had  so  confidently  announced  did 
ApriT2.‘‘'^®’  not  make  their  appearance,  and  it  was  known  that  Morand  lay  at 
Bremen,  at  no  great  distance,  with  three  thousand  men,  meditating  venge¬ 
ance  against  the  revolted  patriots.  Extraordinary  efforts,  ever  since  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Russians,  had  been  made  to  raise  a  burgher  force,  and  put  the 
city  in  a  posture  of  defence;  but  the  preparations  were  still  miserably  in¬ 
complete  :  there  w’erc  no  guns  on  the  ramparts,  the  volunteers  could  hardly 
yet  handle  their  muskets,  and  the  atmost  anxiety  prevailed  lest  the  French, 
stimulated  by  the  thirst  for  plunder,  and  the  desire  of  intimidating  the  in¬ 
surrection  by  a  blow  at  so  great  a  community,  should  return  and  take  a  signal 
vengeance  on  the  unhappy  Hamburgers.  From  this  calamity,  they  were 
saved  by  au  incident  so  extraordinary  that  it  w  ears  the  aspect  of  romance. 
An  English  detachment  of  two  hundred  men  from  Heligoland  had  recently 
2tst  March,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vfeser,  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  batteries  of  Bloxen  and  Bremerlehe  at  that  point.  Encouraged  by  this 
event,  which  was  magnified  by  report  into  the  landing  of  a  powerful  British 
force  in  the  north  of  Germany,  the  people  of  Lunenburg,  a  small  fortified 
town  twenty  miles  from  Hamburg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  rose  against 
the  French  authorities,  and  expelled  their  feeble  garrison.  Morand  instantly 
Apt-ill.  set  out  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men,  and  six  pieces  of  can¬ 
non,  with  w'hich  he  quickly  overcame  the  resistance  of  the  yet  unarmed 
Lunenburgers.  The  gates  were  forced,  the  principal  inhabitants  seized,  and 


(l)  W.  to  B.,  lOili  March  I8l3.  Dcutclic  Pandora.  72.  Loud.  Gcnnan  Camp.,  4,  5.  Year  of  Libera¬ 
tion,  65.  Vicl'  et  Contj.  xxii.  17,  I8. 
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April  2.  condemned  to  be  shot  next  day  at  noon  in  the  principal  square  of 
the  city.  On  the  following  morning  they  were  drawn  out  for  execution,  in 
number  twenty-seven,  and  already  the  unhappy  men,  amidst  the  tears  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  in  presence  of  the  French  general,  had  put  on  the 
fatal  bandage,  when  a  sudden  hurrah  was  heard,  and  a  violent  discharge  of 
musketry  at  the  gates  announced  that  succour  was  at  hand.  Alarmed  by  the 
unlooked  for  onset,  the  whole  French  troops  hastened  from  the  place  where 
the  execution  Mas  to  have  taken  place,  to  the  ramparts,  and  the  prisoners 
Avere  left  with  their  eyes  bandaged,  and  their  arms  bound,  in  the  middle  of 
the  square.  With  speechless  anxiety  they  and  their  families  listened  to  the 
increasing  din  and  tumult  at  the  gates  :  for  a  short  time  the  quick  rattle  of 
musketry  shoM'ed  that  a  serious  action  was  going  forward  :  soon  the  receding 
throng  and  numbers  of  wounded  who  Avere  brought  into  the  square,  gave 
hope  that  the  Allies  Avere  prevailing,  and  at  length  a  loud  shout  on  all  sides 
announced  that  the  toAvn  Avas  carried,  and  deliverance  w'as  at  hand.  Instantly 
the  brave  Russians  rushed  into  the  centre  of  the  square ;  the  prisoners  Avere 
delivered  and  restored  to  their  Aveeping  families;  Avhile  tAvo  thousand  French 
prisoners,  in  addition  to  a  thousand  killed  and  Avounded,  graced  the  first 
triumph  of  the  arms  of  freedom  in  Germany.  It  Avas  CzhernichefT,  Benken¬ 
dorff,  and  Doernberg,  Avho  had  united  their  Cossacks  and  light  troops,  and, 
by  a  forced  march  of  fifty  miles  in  tAventy-four  hours,  had  arrived  just  in 
time  to  effect  this  marvellous  rescue.  Morand,  mortally  AVOunded,  Avas  thrown 
down  at  the  gates,  and  died  next  day.  The  prisoners  Avhom  he  had  ordered 
to  be  shot,  passed  him,  as  he  was  carried  along  Aveltering  in  his  blood,  in  the 
first  moment  of  their  deliverance  (1). 

hismTOtion  Immense  w'as  the  effect  which  this  moving  incident  produced  in 
F.'ibrand"'''  north  of  Germany.  The  romantic  character  of  the  adventure; 
tiw  vvescr.  the  rapid  punishment  of  the  oppressors;  the  sudden  destruction  of 
so  considerable  a  body  of  the  enemy ;  all  contributed  to  swell  the  general  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  soon  rendered  the  rising  as  general  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Weser,  as  betvveen  the  latter  stream  and  the  Oder.  Monbrun  arrived,  indeed, 
on  the  day  folloAving  Avith  the  division  Lagrange;  and  Czhernicheff  and  his 
partizans  being  in  no  condition  to  oppose  such  considerable  forces,  withdrew 
from  Lunenburg;  but  this  reverse  Avas  not  of  long  duration — Lagrange’s  di¬ 
vision  was  soon  after  recalled  to  Magdeburg,  and  the  whole  country  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser  ev'acuated  by  the  enemy.  The  in¬ 
surrection  immediately  became  general  in  all  that  district;  the  Avbole 
Hanse  ToAvns  took  up  arms  and  expelled  the  French  authorities;  Avhile  all 
those  portions  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover  which  were  evacuated  by  the 
French,  immediately  proclaimed  their  beloved  sovereign  the  King  of  En¬ 
gland,  and  a  regency  Avas  formed  of  Hanoverian  noblemen,  with  their  head¬ 
quarters  at  Hamburg,  to  direct  the  efforts  of  the  newly  recovered  territory. 
The  universal  cry  Avas  for  arms,  to  the  desire  for  Avhich  the  unnecessary  cruel¬ 
ties  of  the  retreating  French  columns,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bremen,  powerfully  contributed.  This  desire  met  with  a  responsive  echo  in 
the  British  heart :  the  English  government  made  the  most  extraordinary  ef¬ 
forts  to  forward  muskets,  ammunition,  and  all  the  muniments  of  Avar,  to 
those  points  on  the  north  of  Germany  Avhere  they  Avere  required ;  and  so  Avell 
was  their  zeal  seconded  by  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  at  Woolwich  and  the 
manufactures  at  Birmingham,  that  in  the  short  space  of  tAvo  months  after  the 
intentions  of  Prussia  Avere  first  known,  there  were  landed  on  the  coast  of 


(l)  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii.  22,  23.  Schocll,  Hist.  x.  210,  2U*  Year  of  Liberation,  €8>  79- 
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Germany,  for  the  use  of  the  Russian,  Prussian,  and  Swedish  governments, 
the  entire  military  equipments  of  a  hundred  and  flfty  thousand  men;  while 
the  Elbe,  crowded  with  the  pendants  of  all  nations  (1),  had  already  resumed 
its  place  as  one  of  the  principal  commercial  estuaries  of  Europe  (2). 

Advance  of  While  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  the  maritime  portions  of  Hanover, 
to'he'Eihe.  the  favourite  thirty-second  military  division  of  the  French  empire, 
Marcii  29.  were  thus  gliding  away  from  the  grasp  of  Napoleon — both  parties, 
having  to  a  certain  degree  concentrated  their  forces,  were  preparing  to  strike 
redoubtable  blows  on  the  plains  of  Saxony.  In  the  end  of  March,  Wittgen¬ 
stein  broke  up  from  Berlin  and  moved  towards  the  Elbe  in  two  columns,  one, 
under  himself  in  person,  directing  its  steps  towards  Wittenberg — the  other, 
under  Bulow,  advancing  towards  Dessau ;  at  the  same  time  Borstel,  with 
fifteen  thousand  Prussians,  formed  the  blockade  of  Magdeburg;  and  Blucher 
and  Winzingerode,  with  the  army  of  Silesia,  twenty-five  thousand  strong, 
and  ten  thousand  Russians,  advanced  towards  Dresden  from  the  side  of 
Breslau.  The  King  of  Saxony,  in  no  condition  to  withstand  forces  so  conside¬ 
rable,  entered  into  a  convention  for  the  evacuation  of  his  capital ;  and  Da- 
voust,  who  commanded  the  French  garrison,  after  blowing  up,  to  the  great 
grief  of  the  inhabitants,  an  arch  of  their  beautiful  bridge  over  the  Elbe  (5), 
retired  with  his  forces  in  the  direction  of  Leipsic.  On  the  day  following,  the 
Allies  entered  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying,  amidst  the  enthusiastic 
March  26-  acclamations  of  an  immense  crowd  of  spectators  ;  for  though  the 
court  of  Dresden  remained  faithful  to  its  engagements  with  Napoleon,  the 
Saxon  people,  who  had  suffered  immensely  from  the  long-continued  pre¬ 
sence  and  passage  of  the  French  troops,  were  almost  unanimously  ranged  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  their  hearts  beat  as  high  as  any  in  Germany  for  the  de¬ 
liverance  of  the  fatherland  (4). 

wittgen-  Wittgenstein’s  approach  to  the  Elbe  was  preceded  by  numerous 
preach  “o'  proclamations,  in  which  he  called  on  the  Saxons  to  join  the  great 
the  Elbe,  effort  now  making  for  the  freedom  of  Germany.  The  tone  of  these 
popular  addresses  is  w'ell  w'orthy  of  attention;  they  show  how  completely  the 
principles  of  the  contest  had  changed  sides';  how  thoroughly  military  despo- 


(1)  Load.  8,  and  Aj>p.  No.  1.  Ann.  Reg.  181 3,  119.  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii.  22,  23. 

(2)  The  military  stores  landed  from  March  iStli  to  May  I8lh,  l3i3,  in  Northern  Germany,  were  as 
follows  ;  — 


Field-pieces  complete,  with  carriages  and 


caissons .  218 

Muskets  and  hayonets.  • . 124,119 

Swords . .  .  .  34,443 

Suits  of  uniform  complete,  with  great¬ 
coats,  etc .  150,000 

Boots  and  shoes .  175,000 

Blankets . 114,000 


— See  Official  Statement  in  Prince  IIaroendero’s 
Germany,  Appeudix,  No,  1.  p.  366. 


Linen  shirts .  58,000 

Gaiters . 87,190 

Sets  of  accoutrements. . 90,000 

Knapsacks  complete .  63,457 

Caps  and  feathers .  100,000 

Pairs  of  stockings  .......  69,624 

Pounds  of  biscuits  .  702,000 

Do.  of  beef  and  pork .  691,000 

Report  29f/i  Sept,  1813,  in  Londondebrv’s /^ar  m 


(3)  A  proclamation  of  the  French  marshal  had 
announced,  that  at  the  .signal  of  three  guns  being 
fired,  all  the  inhabitants  should  keep  their  houses; 
some,  nevertheless,  attracted  by  curiosity,  repaired 
to  the  banks  to  witness  the  work  of  destruction-  On 
the  train  being  fired,  a  serpentine  light  wound 
round  the  undermined  buttress,  and  immediately 
after  the  whole  was  enveloped  in  smoke :  a  dazzling 
light  next  ro.se  out  of  the  cloud,  followed  by  a 
burst  of  fire,  which  ascended  to  the  heavens ;  the 
arches  adjacent  were  soon  seen  to  gape,  rise  a  little, 
and  instantly  fall  into  the  waves  beneath,  with  a 
crash  louder  than  the  loudest  thunder.  This  beau¬ 
tiful  bridge,  so  well  known  to  travellers,  yvas  begun 
in  1344  ;  but  it  was  brouglil  to  perfection  in  1737 


by  Augustus  II.  It  is  550  feel  long,  resting  on 
seventeen  buttresses  and  sixteen  arches,  with  an 
iron  balu-slrade  and  broad  fool-pavcraent. — Sec 
Temoin  oculaire  des  Evenemens  a  Dresde  en  18l3, 
p.  80,  8l.  Odeleben,  ii.  80,  81- 

(4)  Viet,  et  Conq.x.vii.  23.  Odeicbeii,  ii,  80,  8l. 
Temoin  oculaire,  80.  Fain,  i.  121. 

On  the  26th  April,  a  Saxon  battalion,  which  had 
surrendered  in  Thuringia,  and  to  which  at  Alten- 
burg  its  arms  and  artilloiy  had  been  restored, 
with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying  before  the 
hotel  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  was  reviewed  by 
the  two  allied  monarchs.'’ — lived  de  ce  qui  s*est 
passe  d  Dresde  en  I8l3,  pnr  ««  Temoin  oculaire,  112. 
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tism  had  engrafted  itself  on  democratic  ambition,  and  that  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  was  henceforward  to  be  combated,  in  a  great  measure,  with  its  own 
weapons  (1).  They  produced  an  extraordinary  impression  in  the  Saxon  pro¬ 
vinces.  In  proportion  as  the  French  troops  evacuated  the  villages,  they  in¬ 
stantly  rose  and  joined  the  invaders;  every  where  the  Tugendbund  had  in 
secret  paved  the  way  for  their  reception  :  and  almost  before  the  banners  of 
Napoleon  were  out  of  sight,  the  landwehr  and  the  landsturm  were  organized, 
and  a  fearful  patriotic  warfare  was  springing  out  of  the  sufferings  and  indig¬ 
nation  of  the  people.  If  the  French  columns  remeasured  their  steps,  or  the 
chances  of  war  again  threw  the  insurgent  villages  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  the  inhabitants  fled  at  their  approach ;  the  (lour  and  grain  were  des¬ 
troyed  ;  barrels  of  every  sort  of  liquor  pierced  and  run  out ;  the  mills  and 
boats  burned  and  scuttled;  and  the  proclamations  of  the  allied  sovereigns 
met  with  as  ready  obedience  in  the  territories  of  the  princes  of  the  Rhenish 
confederacy  as  in  their  own  dominions  (2). 

Combat  of  Previous  to  finally  withdrawing  across  the  Elbe,  Eugene,  in  order 
Md  retreat  to  obligc  the  cncmy  to  concentrate  his  forces,  that  he  might  thus 
of  Eugene  obtain  an  accurate  idea  of  their  amount,  took  post  at  Mockern,  a 
little  in  front  of  Magdeburg,  and  there  stood  firm.  AVittgenstein  ac¬ 
cordingly  collected  his  troops,  and,  on  the  4th  April,  attacked  the  French 
with  great  vigour  between  Mockern  and  Leitzkau.  It  was  rather  an  affair  of 
advanced  posts  than  a  regular  battle;  for  no  sooner  were  the  French  tirail¬ 
leurs,  who  as  usual  behaved  with  the  greatest  gallantry,  driven  in,  than  the 
main  body  of  their  army  began  to  retire.  In  this  movement,  however,  they 
April  /,.  felt  severely  the  superiority  of  the  allied  horse ;  two  French  regi¬ 
ments  of  lancers,  who  strove  to  protect  the  retreat,  were  thrown  into  confu¬ 
sion,  and  for  the  most  part  made  prisoners ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  fortunate 
occurrence  of  nightfall  that  a  total  rout  was  prevented,  and  the  troops  suc- 
Aprii  5.  ceeded  in  making  good  their  way  to  Magdeburg.  Next  day  AVitt- 
genstein  continued  the  pursuit,  and  leaving  Bulow’s  corps  to  blockade  that 
fortress,  and  Kleist  with  his  Prussians  before  AVittenburg,  took  post  himself 
7-  at  Dessau.  Meanwhile  AAlnzingerode,  having  merely  passed  through 
Dresden,  pushed  on  to  Halle,  which  he  occupied  in  strength;  upon  which 
Eugene,  to  preserve  his  communications  with  Frankfort  and  the  great  road 
to  the  Rhine,  concentrated  his  troops  on  the  Upper  Saale,  leaving  only  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  army  at  Magdeburg.  The  conduct  of  General  Thielman,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Saxon  garrison  of  Torgau,  was  at  this  period  the  subject  of  great 
anxiety.  Distracted  between  duty  to  his  sovereign  and  to  his  country,  he  did 
not  openly  join  the  Allies,  but  refused  to  admit  Regnier  with  a  French  gar¬ 
rison,  sent  to  replace  him,  and  waited  behind  his  formidable  ramparts  for  the 
instruction  of  ulterior  events.  But,  though  the  line  of  the  Elbe  was  broken 
through  at  its  two  extremities,  at  Dresden  and  Hamburg,  and  doubt  existed  as 
to  the  fidelity  of  the  Saxon  garrisons,  Eugene  boldly  maintained  his  ground 

(l)  “  Germans,”  said  he,  we  open  to  you  ihe  can  alone  produce  new  noble  familie.s,  and  restore 
Prussian  ranks ;  you  will  there  find  the  son  of  the  their  lustre  to  those  which  before  were  illustrious, 
labourer  placed  beside  the  son  of  the  prince;  all  He  avLo  is  not  for  liberty  is  against  it;  choose  be- 
distinction  of  rank  is  effaced  in  these  great  ideas —  tween  our  fraternal  embrace  and  the  point  of  our 
the  king,  liberty,  honour,  country!  Amongst  us  victorious  swords.  Rise,  Saxons!  Free  your  king 
there  is  no  distinction  but  that  of  talent,  and  of  the  from  his  fetters  ;  exterminate  the  stranger  from  the 
ardour  Avith  which  we  fly  to  combat  for  the  common  land  ;  and  may  you  soon  have  a  free  king,  and  may 
cause.  Liberty  or  death!  These  are  the  rallying  he  reign  over  a  free  people!” — WittgAstein  to 
words  ofthc  soldiers  of  Frederick  William.  Saxons!  the  Saxoks,  23c/  and  30f/t  March  I8l3.  Schoell, 
Gpmans!  From  the  great  era  of  1812,  our  genealo-  liecucil,  i.  352  and  357- 

gical  trees  will  count  for  nothing;  the  exploits  of  (2)  Fain,  1.  107,  108. /Schoell,  RecueiJ,  i.  352  , 
our  ancestors  are  effaced  by  the  degradation  of  357. 
their  descendants.  The  regeneration  of  Germany 
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in  the  centre,  and,  resting  on  the  strong  fortress  of  Magdeburg,  still  made  good 
his  post,  undismayed  alike  by  external  calamity  and  internal  defection  (1). 

What  mainly  contributed  to  support  the  spirits  of  the  French  sol- 

iiefoMSPt-  diers  amidst  the  multiplied  disasters  Avith  Avhich  they  were  op- 

tlDgOlitfor  ,  ,  PI.  ^ 

tiie  Army,  prosscd,  wds  tlio  pi’cspcct  of  being  speedily  joined  by  the  Emperor, 
and  the  poAverful  reinforcements  which  he  was  bringing  up  from  the  Rhine. 
In  effect,  Napoleon,  who  in  bis  address  to  the  legislative  body  on  the  25d 
March,  had  announced  his  speedy  departure  for  the  army,  had  recently  com¬ 
pleted  all  the  arrangements  requisite  before  setting  out  for  the  theatre  of  w'ar. 
March  3o.  Lottcrs  patciit  Avere  addressed  to  the  Empress,  conferring  on  her  the 
office  and  dignity  of  Regent,  Avith  the  seat  of  president  of  the  council  of  stale, 
and  tlie  power  of  pardon  consequent  on  that  exalted  station ;  but  Avithout  the 
right  of  sanctioning  any  rlecree  of  the  senate,  or  proclaiming  any  law.  On  the 
same  day,  she  was  inA'ested  with  the  elevated  office  Avith  great  pomp,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  homage  of  the  principal  dignitaries  of  the  empire.  It  was  Napo¬ 
leon’s  intention  to  have  set  out  immediately  after  this  imposing  ceremony ; 
but  the  importance  of  the  negotiation  with  Austria,  and  the  incomplete  state 
of  the  preparations  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  retarded  his  departure  for  a 
April  i5.  fortnight  longer.  At  length,  on  the  ISlh  April  he  bade  adieu  to  the 
Empress  and  King  of  Rome,  and  set  out  for  the  Rhine,  having  previously 
thus  explained  his  views  of  the  approaching  campaign  to  the  Austrian  am¬ 
bassador,  Prince  SchAA'artzenberg, — “  I  set  out,  and  I  will  send  orders  to 
your  lieutenant-general  Frimont,  at  the  same  time,  to  denounce  the  armis¬ 
tice.  I  Avill  be  in  person,  on  the  first  days  of  May,  Avith  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe.  Austria  may  increase  her  forces  at 
CracoAv  at  the  same  time  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  assemble  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  in  Bohemia,  and  the  day  that  I  arrive  at  Dresden  we  will 
debouch  all  at  once  on  the  Russians.  It  is  thus  we  shall  succeed  in  pacifying 
Europe  (2).” 


Arrival  of!  Napoleon  arrived  at  Mayence  at  midnight  on  theIGth,  and  re- 
Mayenc°'.'  Hiainod  tliorc  eight  days.  They  were  any  thing,  however,  but  days 
pr^arations TCst  to  tlio  indefatigable  monarch;  CA'ery  thing  immediately  as- 
ti.ere.  suiued  a  new  aspect,  and  his  ardent  mind  communicated  its  energy 
to  all  the  subordinate  authorities  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  The  fortifi¬ 
cations  of  the  fortress  were  repaired  with  extraordinary  vigour  during  the 
whole  of  April,  and  crowds  of  labourers  from  the  Avhole  neighbourhood  col¬ 
lected  for  that  purpose  :  those  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  received  pay; 
those  from  the  right,  or  German  side,  nothing.  Great,  hoAvever,  as  Avere  the 
efforts  made  to  put  this  frontier  fortress  in  a  respeetablc  posture  of  defenee, 
they  were  as  nothing  compared  to  the  exertions  at  the  same  time  going  on  to 
collect  and  forward  troops  to  reinforce  the  army.  The  aceounts  from  Thu¬ 
ringia  and  the  banks  of  the  Saale  were  daily  becoming  more  alarming  ;  the 
Elbe  had  been  crossed  at  many  points;  the  enemy’s  light  troops  Avere  ad¬ 
vancing  in  ail  directions;  Leipsic  and  Nuremburg  were  in  their  hands;  Er- 
furth  itself  was  menaced;  terror,  the  forerunner  of  disaster,  had  already 
brought  in  imagination  the  Russians  doAvn  to  the  Rhine.  Nor  Avas  the  politi¬ 
cal  horizon  less  gloomy.  Austria  had  assumed  a  position  more  than  doubtful, 
EA'en  the  offer  which  Napoleon  had  made  to  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  to  restore 
Silesia  to  the  imperial  crown,  had  been  refused,  on  the  ground  that  they  could 
consent  to  no  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  Prussia;  Avhile  the  King  of 


fl)  Fain,  i.  120,  123,  Schoell,  Hist,  x,  211.  Vict.  (2)  Fain,  i,  125,  127, and  315.  PikcsJust.  Tliib, 
at  Conq.  xxii.  24,  26  ix,  245. 
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Saxony,  distracted  between  a  conscientious  regard  to  his  engagements,  and 
the  daily  increasing  enthusiasm  of  his  subjects  and  troops  to  the  allied  cause, 
had  recently  repaired  to  Prague,  where  there  was  every  reason  to  apprehend 
that  his  policy  would  be  determined  by  that  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  (1). 
MorL‘°o’^  In  these  critical  circumstances,  when  every  day  and  hour  was  not 
augment  !.is  oulv  of  impoi’tance  to  withstand  the  allied  forces  actually  in  the 

forces  j  1 

there.  field,  but  to  preveut  the  accession  of  new  and  still  more  formidable 
powers  to  their  league,  the  energy  of  Napoleon  seemed  to  rise  with  the  diffi¬ 
culties  against  which  he  had  to  contend,  and  to  acquire  an  almost  superna¬ 
tural  degree  of  vigour.  In  every  direction  officers  were  dispatched  to  hasten 
the  march,  and  collect  the  still  unformed  bodies  of  the  conscripts,  who,  before 
they  Avere  well  able  to  handle  their  muskets,  were  hurried  olF  to  thePihine  ; 
while  the  Emperor,  seated  on  the  bridge  of  Mayence,  seemed  to  count  the 
numbers  of  even  the  smallest  bodies  of  men  who  were  passed  over,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  inspire  the  young  novices  in  arms  with  a  portion  of  his  own 
ardent  and  unconquerable  spirit.  But  this  searching  inspection  demonstrated 
hoAV  much  Avas  yet  to  be  done  to  restore  the  efficiencyiof  the  French  military 
establishment,  and  told  but  too  clearly  that  the  Grand  Army  had  irrevocably 
sunk  amidst  the  disasters  of  Russia.  Notwithstanding  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  augment  that  important  branch  of  the  service,  the  number  of  ca¬ 
valry  Avhich  crossed  by  the  bridge  of  Mayence  had  not  yet  exceeded  four  thou¬ 
sand  ;  and  when  it  Avas  recollected  hoAv  completely  the  ranks  of  horse  had 
been  swept  away  during  the  Moscow  campaign,  and  how  powerful  the  Allies 
Avere  in  that  arm,  this  circumstance  afforded  a  melancholy  presage  as  to  the 
issue  of  the  contest  Avhich  Avas  impending.  Nor  was  the  condition  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  infantry  and  artillery  more  encouraging.  Though  strong 
in  numbers,  and  animated  with  courage,  they  Avere  Aveak  in  all  the  other 
qualities  Avhich  constitute  the  strength  of  an  army.  The  youths  Avho  had 
been  torn  from  their  homes  to  recruit  the  armies,  hurried  forAA'ard  to  the 
frontier  by  forced  marches  Avhich  surpassed  their  strength,  and  emaciated  by 
scanty  and  unAvholesome  food  which  they  had  received  on  the  Avay,  present¬ 
ed  in  great  part  the  most  miserable  as[>ect ;  and  before  they  ever  saAV  the 
enemy,  their  ranks  exhibited  nearly  as  Avoful  an  appearance  as  those  of  the 
veterans  Avho  had  survived  ihe  horrors  of  the  Moscoav  campaign.  The  “  uni¬ 
formity  of  ills,”  so  AvellknoAvn  in  armies,  and  of  such  sinister  presage  Avhen 
not  surmounted  by  extraordinary  mental  vigour,  or  a  sudden  tide  of  success, 
Avas  already  visible;  and  though  the  patriotic  ardour  of  the  young  conscripts 
carried  them  in  a  surprising  manner  through  their  dilliculties,  and  they 
evinced  extraordinary  enthusiasm  Avhen  passing  the  Emperor,  yet  it  Avas  but 
too  evident  that  they  were  unequal  to  the  fatigues  of  the  approaching  cam¬ 
paign;  and  that,  though  they  might  possibly  prove  victorious  in  regular 
battles,  they  Avould  melt  away  under  the  effects  of  dripping  bivouacs,  or  the 
horrors  of  military  hospitals  (2). 

Bad  condi-  The  condition  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  Avith  the  exception  of 
cav'ai'i’Va'nrt  ^lat  of  the  guai'd,  was  still  more  deplorable.  The  unfortunate  qua- 
artiiifiy.  drupeds  Avhich  Avere  harnessed  to  the  guns,  or  placed  beneath  the 
unskilled  riders  who  had  been  pressed  into  the  ranks,  felt  none  of  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  Avhich  supported  the  human  conscripts;  and  the  accumulated  evils  of 
forced  marches,  had  provender,  and  cold  beds  on  the  ground,  fell  upon  them 
Avith  unmitigated  severity.  So  strongly  had  the  evils  of  a  long  line  of  detach- 

(1)  Odd,  i.  27.  Tliib.  ix.  254.  Schocll,  x.  212.  (2)  Odd.  i.  17.  19.  Ti-moin  oculairc,  300,  301. 

Schoell,  Recucil,  ii,  300- 
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ed  carriages  been  felt  in  Russia,  that  they  now  went  into  the  other  extreme. 
Strict  orders  had  been  given  to  keep  the  guns,  vehicles,  and  columns  close  to 
each  other  :  wherever  the  ground  permitted  it,  they  spread  the  columns  over 
the  fields  adjoining  the  road ;  and  the  cavalry,  infantry,  artillery,  staff,  and 
waggon  train,  all  marched  pell-mell,|iind  often  in  the  most  frightful  confu¬ 
sion,  while  the  constant  cry  repeated  by  the  officers,  “  close  up,  close  up,” 
occasioned  a  perpetual  shake  and  agitation  in  the  ranks.  Such  enormous  as¬ 
semblages  of  men  in  so  narrow  a  compass,  soon  consumed  the  whole  provi¬ 
sions  which  could  be  extracted  from  the  inhabitants  on  the  road-side  :  pillage 
in  consequence  became  unavoidable  in  the  adjoining  districts  with  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  columns;  and  the  army,  thus  speedily  collected  together  without  ad¬ 
equate  previous  preparations,  suffered  nearly  as  much  before  arriving  on  the 
Elbe,  as  they  had  done  in  the  preceding  campaign  from  the  march  through 
Lithuania  (1). 

Forces  of  Napoleon  left  Mayence  on  the  2ith,  aad  arrived  at  Erfurth  the 
a?£p".  succeeding  day.  The  army,  which  by  extraordinary  efforts  he  had 
riod.  there  collected,  though  without  any  adequate  cavalry  or  artillery, 
was  extremely  formidable  in  point  of  numerical  amount.  His  whole  forces 
were  divided  into  fourteen  corps,  besides  the  imperial  guard  and  reserve  ca¬ 
valry  ;  and  their  total  amount  was  little  less  than  four  hundred  thousand 
men  (2).  This  was  the  force,  however,  upon  which  the  Emperor  had  to 


(l)  Odel.  i.  18,  24.  Fain.  i.  323,  324. 


(2)  Allied  and  Fvench  Forces  at  the  opening  of 
the  Campaign  on  the  Elbe, 

I,  Allied  Troops  at  the  Battle  of  Lutzen, 


Russians. 

Corps  of  Lieutenant  General  Berg,  .  .  . 

Corps  of  Lieutenant  General  Winzinge- 

rode . 

Corps  of  reserve  of  General  Tormassoff,  . 
Artiileiy  sent  to  tlic  aid  of  Blucher,  .  , 

7,450 

10,525 

17,350 

450 

Total,  .... 

35,775 

Prussians. 

Corps  of  Blucher, . 

Corps  of  General  York, . 

Detached  corps  of  St. -Priest,  .... 

23,350 

10,000 

2,800 

Total.  , 

Total,  Russians,  ,  . 

36,150 

35,775 

Grand  total,  Allies,  .  . 

—Plotho,  vol.  i.,  App.  114. 

71,925 

11.  French  Troops  at  the  Battle  of  Lutzen. 

Infantry  of  the  Guard, . 

Cavalry  of  the  Guard, . 

3  Corps  of  Marshal  Ney,  ...... 

4  Corps  of  General  Bertrand,  .... 

6  Corps  of  Marshal  Marmont,  .... 

11  Corps  of  Marshal  Macdonald,  ,  .  . 

10,000 

5,000 

40,000 

20,000 

25,000 

15,000 

Grand  total,  .  , 

115,000 

ScHOELL,  Traites  de  Paix,  vol.  x.,  p.  213. 

Total  French  Forces  in  Germany  at  the  opening  of  the 
Campaign. 


Infantry  of  the  Guard, . 10.000 

Cavalry  of  the  Guard, .  5,000 

2d  Corps,  Victor, .  7,400 

3(1  Corps,  Ney, . 4o!oOO 

4lh  Corps,  Bertrand, .  20,000 

5tli  Corps,  Lauriston, . 15,000 


Carry  forward,  ,  .  97,400 


Brought  forward,  .  .  97,400 

6th  Corps,  Marmout .  25,000 

7th  Corps,  Regnier, . 14,000 

1 1th  Corps,  Macdonald,  15,000 

12th  Corps,  Oudinot, . 25>000 

1st  Corps  of  Cavalry,  Latour-Mauhourg,  10,000 

2d  Corps  of  Cavalry,  Sebastiani,  .  .  .  ‘  6,210 

1st  Corps,  Davoust,  detached,  ....  10,000 


Grand  total,  .  .  202,610 

Total,  cannon,  .  .  350 


— Plotho,  vol.  i..  Appendix, 

Total  Allied  Forces  in  Germany  at  the  opening  of  the 
Campaign, 


ItUSSIA.KS. - DETACHED  CORPS  ON  THE  ELBE. 


Men.  Horses. 


Detachment  of  Tettenborn,  .  1,579 

Detachment  of  Dorenberg, .  .  1,844 

Detachment  of  Czhernicheff,  •  1,985 

Corps  of  Woronzow,  .  •  •  5,450 

Detachment  of  Harpe,  .  ■  .  2,200 

Detachment  of  Roth,  .  •  .  3,000 

Corps  of  Milaradowitch,  .  •  11,599 

Free  Corps, . 3,000 


1,685 

505 

1,992 


Total,  .  ,  30,657  4,182 

RUSSIANS  THAT  FOUGHT  AT  LUTZEN - VIZ. 


Corps  of  Lieutenant  General  Berg,  .  .  7,450 

Corps  of  Lieutenant  GeneralWinzingerodc,  10,525 
Reserve  under  General  Tormazoff,  .  .  17,350 
Battery  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Blucher,  450 


Total, 


35,775 


RUSSIANS  BETWEEN  THE  ELBE  AND  THE 


Corps  of  Barclay  de  Tolly .  13,450 

Corps  of  Sacken, .  9.800 

Army  of  Reserve  of  Doctoroff, .  50,000 

Blockading  Zainosc,  General  Rowtt,  ,  .  3,000 

Blockading  Force  before  Oantzig,  the 

Prince  of  Wirteraberg, . 15,000 

Blockading  Force  before  Glogau,  .  ,  .  1,500 


Total, 


92,750 
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rely  for  the  whole  campaign,  and  in  every  part  of  Germany.  A  considerable 
portion  of  it,  though  all  collected  in  the  depots  in  the  interior,  had  not  yet 
reached  the  theatre  of  action  ;  and  three  corps  were  swallowed  up  in  the 
garrisons  of  Dantzic,  and  on  the  Oder,  and  on  the  Lower  Weser  or  Elbe.  The 
corps,  however,  which  were  under  his  ipamediate  command,  or  so  near  as 
to  be  available  even  at  the  outset  of  the  rampaign — viz.  those  of  Ney  at  Wei¬ 
mar,  of  Marmont  at  Gotha,  of  Bertrand  at  Saalefield,  and  of  Oudinotat  Co- 
hurg,  with  the  guards  and  reserve  cavalry — amounted  to  a  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  effective  men,  independent  of  forty  thousand  under  Prince  Eugene, 
which  were  still  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Magdeburg.  The  strength  of  this  im¬ 
mense  host,  however,  consisted  in  its  infantry  ;  it  had  only  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  though  thatnumher  was  doubled  before  the  close  of  the 
campaign,  and  could  only  muster  six  thousand  horse — a  poor  set-off  to  nearly 
thirty  thousand  superb  cavalry,  which  glittered  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  (1). 
onhe°Ames  Altliough  the  forces  which  the  Allies  brought  into  the  field  in  the 
at  the  open- latter  part  of  the  contest,  when  Austria  had  ioined  the  alliance, 
campaign,  wei'e  much  more  considerable,  and,  even  in  its  opening  stages, 
more  powerful  in  cavalry  and  veteran  troops,  yet  at  this  period  they  were 
decidedly  inferior  in  numbers  to  their  opponents.  So  distant  were  the  resour¬ 
ces  of  the  Russian,  so  incomplete  as  yet  the  preparation  of  the  Prussian  mo¬ 
narchy,  that,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  they  could  only  collect  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  thousand  regular  troops,  of  which  forty  thousand  were  absorbed 
in  blockading  the  fortresses  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder;  leaving  not  quite  se¬ 
venty  thousand  to  meet  the  shock  of  battle  in  the  plains  of  Leipsic  (2).  In 
these  circumstances,  it  appeared  to  many  a  hazardous  and  imprudent  step 
to  cross  the  Elbe,  of  which  the  whole  fortresses  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the 


Summary, 

Russians  detached  on  the  Elbe,  .  .  . 
Russians  who  fought  at  Lulzen,  .  .  . 
Russians  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula , 

Russians — Grand  Total,  .  , 

— Plotho,  vol.  i.,  App.  99. 

PRUSSIANS. 

Biucher’s  Corps, . 

D’Vork  and  Kleisl's  Corps,  .  .  .  .  . 
Reserve  under  Slutterlielm, 

In  ihe  field,  , 

Blockading  the  fortresses,  about, 

Total — Prussians,  .  , 

Do, — Russians,  .  . 


30,657 

35.775 

92,750 

159,182 


16,700 

7,600 

3,700 


28,000 

37,000 

65.000 

159,182 


Tiussians  and  Prussians  at  the  Battle  of  Bautzen, 

RUSSIANS. 


The  Third  Army  of  the  West  under  Gene¬ 
ral  Barclay  de  Tolly,  . 13,550 

The  advanced  Guard  of  General  Milara- 

dowitch, . .  .  .  •  .  7,550 

The  corps-dc-balaille  of  Prince  Gorchakoff, 

the  1 1th, . 15,050 

The  Reserve  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constan¬ 
tine,  . 19,600 

The  Russian  Corps  of  the  Lieutenant  Ge¬ 
neral  Kleist, .  2,950 

Detached  Corps, .  9,300 


Total,  .  ,  68,000 


PRUSSIANS. 


Grand  total  of  Allies,  .  .  224,182 
—  Plotho,  vol.  i.,  App,  126.  - * 

(1)  Join.  iv.  270,  272.  Fain,  i.  323,  325.  Viet,  ct 
Conq,  xxii.  33,  34. 


(2)  French  Force  at  the  Buttle  of  Bautzen, 


The  Guards  under  Marshal  Mortier,  . 

3d  Corps,  Ney,  .  . . 

4th  Corps,  Bertrand, . 

5lh  Corps,  Lauriston, . . 

Gth  Corps,  Marshal  Marmont,  .... 

7th  Corps,  Regnier, . 

1  ItU  Corps,  ftlarshal  Slacdonald,  . 

12th  Corps,  Marshal  Oudinot,  .... 
The  Corps  of  Cavalry  under  General  La- 
tour-Maubourg, . 


20.000 

20,000 

15,000 

12,000 

20,000 

14,000 

12,000 

25,000 

10,000 


The  Corps  of  Cavalry  under  Blucher,  .  16,700 

The  Corps  ofLieutenanl  Gendral  York  and 

Kleist, .  7,600 

The  Battalions  of  Reserve  under  Lieute¬ 
nant  Colonel  Slutterheiui,  ....  3,700 


Total — Prussians,  .  .  28,000 

Do.— Russians,  .  .  68,000 


Grand  total,  .  ,  96,000 

•SenOELL,  vol.  X.,  p.  2l  1 .  i  Tm 


Grand  total,  .  .  148,000 
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enemy,  and  venture  into  the  Sa^on  plains  in  presence  of  Napoleon,  ■who  had 
the  command  of  a  force  twofold  more  numerous;  and  there  ■were  not  want¬ 
ing  those  who  called  to  mind  tlie  fatal  effects  of  a  similar  advance  over  the 
same  ground,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Jena,  seven  years  before.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  circumstances  of  the  two  armies  at  these  two  periods  were 
essentially  different.  Napoleon  was  then  at  the  head  of  a  veteran  and  victori¬ 
ous — he  now  led  on  a  newly  raised,  or  beaten  army ;  the  Prussians,  then  ad¬ 
vancing  singly  to  the  shock,  were  now  supported  by  the  experience,  and  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  presence  of  the  Russian  conquerors.  Seven  years  of  oppressive 
rule  had  united  every  heart,  and  upraised  every  hand,  in  the  north  of  Ger¬ 
many;  the  superiority  of  the  Allies  in  cavalry  removed  every  reasonable 
ground  for  apprehending  total  defeat;  and  even  though  the  forward  move¬ 
ment  might  be  attended  with  some  peril,  it  was  worth  incurring,  in  the  hope 
of  determining  the  hesitation  of  the  court  of  Dresden,  and  stimulating  the 
favourable  tendencies  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  Influenced  by  these  conside¬ 
rations,  the  advance  of  the  Allies  continued.  Leaving  the  Viceroy,  whose 
troops  were  concentrated  between  Magdeburg  and  the  Saale,  to  the  right, 
Wttgenstein  crossed  the  Elbe  in  force  at  Dessau,  and  concentrating  his  troops 
Avith  those  which  had  passed  at  Dresden,  advanced  to  Leipsic,  while  his  right 
Aving  occupied  Halle  and  the  adjoining  villages;  and  Alexander  and  Frede¬ 
rick  William,  leaving  the  headquarters,  Avhere  such  important  diplomatic 
arrangements  had  been  concluded,  at  Kalish,  moved  on  to  Dresden,  and 
established  themseh-es  there  on  the  8th  of  April  (Ij. 

Aspect  of  If  the  confused  and  motley  array  of  worn-out  veterans  and  youth- 
anti  Prussian  ful  conscripts,  Avhich  crowded  the  road  from  Mayence  to  Erfurth, 
descriptive  of  the  last  efforts  though  still  unbroken  spirit  of  the 
Dresden.  Frencli  empire;  the  hardy  warriors,  savage  horsemen,  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  volunteers  Avho  composed  the  Russian  and  Prussian  ranks,  Avere  still 
more  characteristic  of  the  varied  nations,  from  the  deserts  of  Asia  to  the  centre 
of  civilized  Europe,  who  Avere  now  roused  to  resist  them.  Unbounded  Avas 
the  astonishment  of  the  citizens  of  Dresden  when  the  Cossacks  and  Calmucks, 
the  forerunners  of  Winzingerode’s  corps,  first  appeared  amongst  them.  The 
uncombed  beards  and  shaggy  dress  of  many  of  these  nomad  Avarriors;  their 
long  lances  and  hardy  steeds;  amd,  aboAe,  all,  the  piles  of  plunder  which 
they  bore  between  their  saddles  and  horses’  backs,  at  first  excited  no  small 
degree  of  terror  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens,  Avhich  was  increased  rather  than 
diminished  when  they  beheld  these  Asiatic  Avarriors,  singing  oriental  airs, 
pile  their  arms  in  the  streets,  strew  a  little  straAv  on  the  paA'ements,  and  lie 
down  to  rest  beside  their  steeds,  picketed  to  the  walls,  Avhich  had  accompa¬ 
nied  them  from  the  Volga  and  the  Don.  By  degrees,  hoAvever,  these  appre¬ 
hensions  wore  off :  the  uncouth  warriors  were  found  to  be  kindly  and  sober ; 
a  copious  supply  of  brandy,  bread,  herrings,  and  onions,  always  put  them  in 
good-humour;  and  soon  they  were  to  be  seen  carrying  the  children  in  their 
arms  for  hours  together,  and  teaching  them  to  speak  and  sing  in  Russian. 
Shortly  after,  these  rude  hosts  were  followed  by  the  more  regular  columns  of 
the  Russian  army :  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  succeeded  each  other 
Avitheut  intermission,  in  the  finest  possible  state  of  discipline  and  equip- 
Aprii23  ment;  and  when  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  Ring  of  Prussia,  at 
the  head  of  their  respective  divisions  of  guards,  defiled  OA'er  the  bridge  and 
entered  the  city,  all  the  spectators  Avere  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  aspect  of 
the  troops,  Avhich,  after  undergoing  the  fatigues  of  so  dreadful  a  campaign, 


(l)  Jom,  tv,  273;  274.  Fain,  i.  324,  325.  Sclioell,  Recueil,  ii.  290,  291. 
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appeared  in  all  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  unsullied  war.  Garlands  of  flowers 
were  every  where  strewed  on  their  approach;  the  windows  were  filled  with 
rank  and  beauty,  and  the  monarchs  entered  the  town  between  a  double  rank 
of  damsels  clothed  in  white,  bearing  baskets  loaded  with  all  the  beauty  of 
spring  (1). 


But  if  the  long  columns  of  the  Russian  army,  and  the  varied  ap- 
sian  troops.  pearance  of  their  troops  were  descriptive  of  the  vast  extent  of  their 
empire,  and  the  prodigious  force  of  that  enthusiasm  which  had  brought  the 
military  force  of  such  distant  regions  into  the  heart  of  Europe,  stilt  more  in¬ 
teresting,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  was  the  aspect  which  the  patriot  bands  of 
Prussia  wore.  The  chasseurs  of  the  guard,  in  particular,  excited  general  at¬ 
tention,  and  conveyed  a  lively  idea,  both  of  the  sacrifices  which  her  people 
had  made  to  deliver  their  country,  and  of  the  heroic  spirit  with  which  they 
were  animated.  A  thousand  young  men,  almost  all  of  the  best  families, 
marched  in  the  ranks  with  ardour  to  battle,  where  more  than  two-thirds  of 
their  number  found  an  honoured  grave.  The  bands  of  volunteers,  clothed  in 
black,  were  much  more  numerous.  Many  difl'erent  provinces  had  contri¬ 
buted  to  form  them :  and  a  large  proportion  were  composed  of  the  young 
men  at  the  universities,  who  now  took  the  field  under  the  direction  of  the 
same  men,  as  officers,  to  whom  they  had  formerly  listened  with  reverence 
in  the  professors’  chairs.  Many  distinguished  members  of  the  universities,  in 
particular  Jahn  and  Staffens,  appeared  with  a  warlike  air,  and  surrounded 
by  a  numerous  band  of  followers.  These  distinguished  bands,  however,  though 
overflowing  with  courage,  and  burning  to  signalize  themselves,  scarcely  ap¬ 
peared  broke  in  to  a  discipline  sufficiently  strict  for  the  arduous  duties  upon 
which  they  were  about  to  enter ;  and  many  of  them  were  still  of  such  tender 
years  as  to  be  obviously  unequal  to  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign.  Numbers  of 
these  gallant  youths,  too  young  to  be  admitted  into  the  ranks,  and  hardly 
able  to  carry  a  musket,  followed  the  regiments,  supplicating  to  be  allowed 
to  join  their  elder  comrades.  One  boy  of  ten  years  was  to  be  seen,  entreating 
the  officers  of  difl'erent  regiments,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  receive  him  in  the 
ranks  of  volunteers,  if  not  as  a  private,  at  least  as  a  drummer;  while  an¬ 
other,  only  nine,  was  reclaimed  by  his  parents  at  Breslau,  by  advertisement 
in  the  Public  newspapers  (2). 

Noble  spirit  Tliese  noble  bands  took  the  field,  under  the  sanction,  and  impress- 
the^wre  ^d  wfith  tlic  livcliest  feelings,  of  religious  duty;  it  was  from  that 
animated,  j^pjy  spring  that  the  spirit  destined  to  combat,  and  ultimately  con¬ 
quer,  the  worldly  passions  of  the  French  Revolution,  took  its  rise.  “  We 
marched,”  says  one  of  the  volunteers,  the  poet  Korner,  “  in  parade  from  Zo- 
blen  to  Rogau,  a  Lutheran  village,  where  the  church,  with  great  simplicity, 
but  also  with  great  taste,  had  been  decorated  for  the  convention  of  the  vo¬ 
lunteers.  After  singing  a  hymn  of  my  composition,  the  clergyman  of  the  pa¬ 
rish  delivered  an  address,  full  of  manly  vigour  and  public  enthusiasm.  Not 
a  dry  eye  w'as  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  assembly.  After  the  service  he  pro¬ 
nounced  the  oath  before  us,  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  of  fatherland,  of  reli¬ 
gion,  to  spare  neither  substance  nor  soul — to  conquer  or  die  for  the  right. 
We  sw'ore!  He  then  fell  on  his  knees,  and  besought  God  for  a  blessing  on  His 
champions.  It  was  a  moment  when  the  present  thought  of  death  kindled 
flame  in  every  eye,  and  beat  heroism  in  every  heart.  The  oath,  solemnly  re¬ 
peated  by  all,  and  sworn  on  the  swords  of  the  officers,  and  Luther’s  hymn. 


(1)  Temoin  oculaire,  85,  86,  109.  Oitel,  ii.  85,  (2)  Tanoin  ocul,  94.  Odd.  ii.  93,  91. 
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‘  Eine  feste  burg  its  unser  Gott,’  (It  is  a  stronghold  that  is  under  God,}  con¬ 
cluded  the  ceremony — upon  which  a  thundering  vivat  burst  from  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  champions  for  German  freedom,  while  every  blade  leaped  from 
its  scabbard,  and  gleams  of  warlike  light  shone  through  the  sanctuary.  The 
hour  was  so  much  the  more  impressive,  that  most  of  us  went  out  with  the 
conviction  that  it  was  the  last  time  we  should  ever  meet  (1).”  With  such  holy 
rites  did  the  champions  of  German  freedom  prepare  themselves  for  the  fight. 
The  moral  world  was  shaken  to  its  foundation  :  again,  as  in  the  days  Michael, 
Duty  based  on  religion,  -was  arrayed  against  Talent  destitute  of  God. 

The  Emperor  and  King  lived  at  Dresden  with  the  utmost  simpli- 
Ki™  city,  and  won  the  hearts  of  all  classes  by  the  affability  of  their  de- 

Dlpsdcn,  meanour,  and  the  readiness  Avith  which  they  Avere  at  all  times  ac- 

simis^pi'-  cessible  to  the  complaints,  not  only  of  their  oAvn  troops  hut  of  the 
ihrywrre''’ Saxon  pooplo.  Both  appeared  in  public  Avithout  guards,  orostenta- 
animatcd.  gf  ^ny  soi’t.  Alexander,  in  particular,  frequently  walked  out 
attended  only  by  an  aide-de-camp,  and  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  the 
croAA’ds  Avho  thronged  round  him,  in  so  much  that  no  small  difficulty  Avas 
sometimes  experienced  in  making  his  AA'ay  through  (2).  But  it  Avas  chiefly  in 
the  respect  paid  by  themselves  and  their  folloAvers  to  the  rites  of  religion, 
that  the  difference  appeared  hetAA'een  the  allied  soA’ereigns  and  the  French 
authorities  by  Avhich  they  had  been  preceded.  The  day  after  their  entry  Avas 
Easter  Sunday  ;  and  it  Avas  celebrated  from  daybreak  by  the  soldiers  of  both 
armies  Avith  extraordinary  solemnity.  The  whole  troops  appeared  in  their 
very  best  and  neatest  attire.  Every  where  the  Cossacks  Avere  to  be  seen 
buying  stained  eggs  to  present  to  their  comrades ;  wherever  the  Russians 
met,  from  the  highest  to  the  loAA^est  rank,  they  gave  the  salute,  “  Christ  is 
risen,”  to  which  the  reply  Avas,  “  Yes,  he  is  risen  indeed  (5}.”  The  Emperor 
Avas  the  first  to  set  this  devout  example;  and  having,  after  the  preceding 
midnight,  assisted  at  the  solemn  service  of  Easter  in  a  little  Greek  chapel 
established  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  Bruhl  palace,  he  immediately  ad¬ 
dressed  that  expression  to  every  one  of  his  officers  present.  Divine  service 
was  performed  by  the  chaplains,  or  “  popes”  as  they  are  called,  of  all  the 
different  Russian  regiments  quartered  in  Saxony  ;  and  this  aa  as  succeeded  by 
a  splendid  review,  in  which  a  noble  body  of  seven  thousand  cavalry,  headed 
by  the  Archduke  Constantine,  Avho  had  just  arrived  from  Pilnitz,  paraded 
before  the  soA  ereigns  at  Dresden.  Superficial  readers  may  consider  these  in¬ 
cidents  as  trifles,  but  they  are  straws  which  show  hoAV  the  Avind  sets ;  and  the 
reflecting  observer  will  not  deem  it  the  least  interesting  incident  in  this  me¬ 
morably  year,  that  the  sovereigns  and  armies  which  at  length  delivered  Eu¬ 
rope,  Avere  bound  together  by  the  common  ties  which  unite  man  to  his  Creator; 
and  that,  after  all  human  powers  had  failed  in  combating  the  forces  of  the  Re¬ 
volution,  victory  Avas  at  length  brought  back  to  the  arms  of  freedom,  Avhen 
they  Avent  forth  to  the  fight  with  the  ancient  Avar-cry  of  the  Avarriors  of  the 
Cross  on  their  banners ,  “  In  this  sign  you  shall  conquer  (4).” 

During  his  stay  at  Erfurth,  Napoleon  put  the  last  hand  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  his  army ;  gave  directions  for  strengthening  the  two  citadels  of  the 

(1)  Korner  to  Caroline  von  Pickier,  March  30,  to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  than  he  gave  di- 

1813.  Deutsche  Pandora,  128.  rections  to  have  them  admitted  as  usual,  and  often 

(2)  He  inhabited  llie  beautiful  Bruhl  palace  in  waRed  out  to  divert  himsel!  with  the  sportive  hap- 
the  suburbs  of  the  city,  the  shady  walks  of  the  pfness  of  his  little  allies.  The  King  of  Prussia  did 
garden  of  which  had  been  for  long  the  favourite  the  same  at  the  royal  palace  of  Racknitz,  wiiich 
resort  of  the  children  of  the  better  classes.  Strict  formed  hi.s  residence.— remom  oca/afre,  213.  Odel. 
orders  had  been  given  in  the  first  instance  to  close  113. 

the  gates  against  these  noisy  intruders  ;  but  no  (3)  **  Christos  woskres.— Istinnoe  woskres.” 

sooner  was  the  Emperor  informed  of  the  privation  (4)  Odeh  ii.  llli  112«  Tern,  ocul.  iii. 
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fnciS"  town,  and  putting  them  in  a  posture  of  defence  ;  and  established 

(Icrs  on  the  hospitals  for  six  thousand  men.  Meanwhile  Eugene,  firm  in  his  po¬ 
of  maroh"'  sition  between  the  confluence  of  the  Saale  and  Elbe,  and  Magdeburg, 
quietly  awaited  the  approach  of  the  Emperor,  who  left  Erfurth  early  on  the 
Aiirii  28.  morning  of  the  28lh,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  commenced  the 
campaign.  The  conscripts,  as  the  long  and  brilliant  cortege  of  the  Emperor 
passed  through  their  ranks,  gazed  with  delight  on  the  hero  who  had  filled  the 
world  with  his  renown ;  and  the  cheers  with  which  he  was  saluted  were  al¬ 
most  as  loud  and  general  as  in  the  most  brilliant  period  of  his  career.  But 
these  cheering  signs  died  away  when  Napoleon  had  passed ;  and  the  first  day’s 
march  was  sufficient  to  convince  every  observer  that  the  ancient  discipline 
and  order  of  the  army  were  at  an  end,  and  that  the  admirable  precision  of 
the  soldiers  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz  had  been  buried  with  the  Grand  Army  in 
the  snows  of  Russia.  The  Emperor  slept  that  night  at  Eckartsberg,  having 
passed  in  his  journey  over  the  field  of  Auerstadt,  already  immortalized  in  the 
annals  of  French  glory.  During  the  whole  march,  the  imperial  cortege  was 
obliged  to  force  its  way,  with  almost  brutal  violence,  through  the  dense 
crowd  of  infantry,  cannon,  horsemen,  and  waggons  which  encumbered  the 
highway ;  pillage  had  already  commenced  on  all  sides  ;  and  the  disorders  of 
the  troops  not  only  inflicted  on  the  unhappy  inhabitants  all  the  miseries  of 
war,  but  evinced,  even  under  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor,  the  relaxed  discipline 
and  imperfect  organization  of  his  army.  Under  the  very  windows  of  the  hotel 
which  he  inhabited,  a  vast  crowd  of  disorderly  soldiers  was  collected,  who, 
with  loud  shouts  and  dissonant  cries,  continued  during  the  whole  night  to 
feed  a  huge  fire,  by  throwing  into  it  the  furniture,  beds,  and  property,  of 
the  wretched  inhabitants,  into  whose  houses  they  had  broken,  and  who,  by 
a  single  day’s  presence  of  the  imperial  headquarters,  found  themselves  de¬ 
prived  of  their  whole  moveable  effects  (1). 
ofTpuyo  direction  of  Napoleon’s  march  was  determined  by  the  im- 

aimicsto  portant  consideration  of  eflectiug  a  junction  with  the  Viceroy 
April  29.  ■  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Saale;  and  with  this  view  he  advanced 
next  day  to  Naumberg,  while  Ney  reached  Weissenfels,  after  having  driven 
back  the  Russian  videttes,  which  now',  for  the  first  time,  began  to  show 
themselveson  the  road.  Meanwhile  the  Viceroy,  to  facilitate  the  junction,  as¬ 
cended  the  course  of  the  Saale,  and  on  the  same  day  arrived  at  Merseberg,  so  ' 
that  the  two  armies  were  now  not  more  than  twenty  miles  distant.  Eugene’s 
forces  consisted  of  three  corps,  Victor’s,  Lauriston’s,  and  Macdonald’s,  and 
mustered  full  forty  thousand  combatants,  besides  those  left  in  garrison  in 
the  fortresses  on  the  Elbe  :  already  the  thunder  of  their  artillery  was  heard 
in  the  distance,  and  soon  an  aide-de-camp  from  the  Viceroy  announced  the 
joyful  intelligence  to  the  Emperor,  that  his  troops  had  passed  the  Saale  by 
the  bridge  of  Merseberg,  and  that  a  junction  had  been  effected  between  the 
two  armies.  The  young  conscripts  in  Ney’s  corps,  which  formed  the  head  of 
the  advance,  gazed  with  wonder  on  the  veterans,  many  of  them  mutilated, 
Avho  had  survived  the  Moscow  campaign ;  while  they,  reanimated  by  the 
sight  of  the  dense  columns  which  were  hourly  thronging  to  their  supporl, 
forgot  the  horrors  of  the  retreat,  and  fondly  hoped  that  the  glorious  days  of 
the  Grand  Army  were  about  to  return.  Joyfully  the  united  host  moved 
3oti,  April,  tow'ards  the  enemy,  tvho  occupied  Halle,  Naumberg,  Leipsic,  and 
all  the  adjacent  roads,  while  the  advanced  guards  proceeded  on  the  road  to 
Weissenfels  (2). 


(1)  Odel.  i.  36,  37.  Fain,  i.  337.  Jom.  iv.  275. 


(2)  Fain,  i.  339,  341.  Jom.  iv.  275.  Odd.  i.  39. 
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Position  and  sooHer  >Yere  the  Allies  aware  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  in 

measure.?  of  i  i  i  ^  ^  i  •  e 

the  Allies,  such  Strength,  than  they  took  measures  to  concentrate  their  lorces; 
but  the  situation  of  their  troops  was  such  as  to  afford  the  most  serious  ground 
for  disquietude.  Not  more  than  eighty  thousand  men  were  scattered  along 
the  line  of  the  Elbe,  from  the  Bohemian  mountains  to  the  sea,  without  any 
other  point  of  support  than  Dresden,  a  town  which  could  not  be  said  to  be 
fortified.  Tbe  bridges  of  Meissen,  Muhlberg,  and  Rosslau,  by  which  they  had 
passed,  were  not  yet  even  covered  by  tetes-de-pont — Dessau  alone  had  a  to¬ 
lerable  bridge-head;  and  the  reinforcements  in  their  rear  were  all  absorbed 
in  blockading  the  fortresses  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder.  Thus,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy  with  any  thing  approaching  to  an  equality  of 
force;  yet  was  retreat  still  more  hazardous,  as  it  would  weaken  the  moral 
influence  which  their  advance  had  produced  in  Germany,  and,  by  renewing 
its  terrors,  might  revive  all  the  vacillations  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  and  even 
induce  it  to  throw  its  forces  into  the  opposite  scale.  Nor  were  the  chances  of 
battle  so  unequal  as  they  at  first  sight  appeared ;  for  though  Napoleon  was 
greatly  superior  upon  the  whole,  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  his  forces 
would  all  he  concentrated  upon  one  field ;  the  quality  of  the  allied  troops  was 
undoubtedly  better  than  the  conscripts  by  whom  they  were  to  be  opposed; 
and,  above  all,  the  great  superiority  of  their  cavalry,  which  was  nearly 
twenty-live  thousand  strong,  while  that  of  the  French  was  not  five  thousand 
both  precluded  the  possibility  of  total  defeat,  and  promised  the  most  brilliant 
results  in  case  of  success  (1). 

CMerna  These  consideratloiis  having  indnced  the  allied  sovereigns  to  risk 

Hatstei'''  ^  battle,  it  was  no  sooner  ascertained  that  Napoleon  had  passed  the 

Bw^ic'res.  Saale,  near  Weissenfels,  on  the  oOth  April,  than  the  Russian  and 
Prussian  forces  Avere  moved  forward  with  all  imaginable  expedition,  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  advance  to  Leipsic,  give  him  battle  in  the  plains  of  Lutzen,  and  drive 
him  back,  in  case  of  success,  into  the  marshes  formed  by  the  Pleisse  and  the 
Elster.  The  Prussian  army  was  concentrated,  on  the  1st  May,  at  Roetlie : 
Wittgenstein,  Avith  the  main  body  of  the  Russians,  Avas  at  ZAvenkau;  while 
WTnzingerode  and  Milaradowitch,  morein  advance,  observed  the  movements 
of  the  enemy  on  the  roads  of  Naumberg  and  Chemnitz.  It  Avas  in  crossing  the 
defile  of  Grunebach,  that  the  head  of  the  French  column  first  encountered 
the  Allies,  Avho  Avere  strongly  posted  Avith  six  guns  on  the  heights  of  Poserna, 
on  the  opposite  bank,  to  defend  the  great  road,  Avhich,  after  descending  into 
the  valley  of  that  name,  and  passing  the  village  of  Reppach,  ascends  the  op¬ 
posite  steep  to  enter  upon  the  great  plains  of  Lutzen  and  Leipsic.  The  infe¬ 
riority  of  Napoleon’s  forces  in  cavalry,  rendered  it  necessary  to  approach  this 
advanced  guard  Avilh  caution,  and  the  French  infantry  moved  on  in  squares, 
as  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  in  Egypt.  Marshal  Bessieres,  Duke  of  Istria, 
colonel  of  the  Imperial  Guards,  was  among  the  foremost  of  the  horsemen 
Avho  advanced  to  reconnoitre  the  enemies’  position,  when  a  cannon-shot 
killed  the  brigadier  of  his  escort.  “  Inter  that  brave  man,”  said  the  marshal; 
and  hardly  had  the  Avords  passed  his  lips,  Avhen  a  second  cannon-ball  struck 
bimself  on  the  breast,  and  laid  him  dead  on  the  spot.  Ilis  body  Avas  imme¬ 
diately  covered  Avilh  a  Avhite  sheet,  to  conceal  the  calamity  from  the  soldiers; 
and  no  one  spoke  of  the  event  even  at  the  imperial  headquarters — an  omin¬ 
ous  practice,  Avhich  commenced  during  the  calamities  of  the  Moscoav  retreat, 
and  Avas  continued  in  this  campaign,  from  the  rapid  consumption  of  men  of 
the  highest  rank  and  consideration  by  Avhich  it  Avas  characterized.  Great  con- 


(l)  Precis  dc  la  Caimi.  l$l3.  Schocll,  fl.  298,301.  Eiiii,  339,  434. 
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fusion  prevailed  for  some  time  at  the  attack  of  the  defile  on  the  opposite  side, 
from  the  vi'ant  of  precision  in  the  movements  of  the  troops,  and  three  hundred 
men  were  struck  down  in  the  squares  without  the  enemy  being  dislodged ; 
but  at  length  twenty  pieces  of  the  artillery  of  the  Guard  were  brought  up, 
and  under  cover  of  their  fire  the  leading  square  got  through,  and  the  allied 
vanguard  retired,  leaving  open  to  the  enemy  the  entrance  of  the  plain  of 
Lutzen  (1).  The  French  army  occupied  Lutzen  and  the  adjacent  villages, 
where  they  slept;  the  young  guard  bivouacked  round  the  tomb  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus;  sentinels  were  placed,  to  preserve  from  destruction  during  the 
night  the  trees  which  shaded  the  grave  of  the  hero  of  the  north  (2). 

Movenionis  Noxt  moming  the  French  troops,  being  aware  that  they  were  in 
presence  of  the  enemy,  advanced  in  close  order  towards  Leipsic, 

French.  ready  at  a  moment’s  warning  to  form  square,  to  resist  the  formid¬ 
able  cavalry  to  which  they  were  opposed.  General  Lauriston,  with  his  corps, 
the  advanced  guard  of  Eugene’s  army,  moved  on  the  road  from  Merseberg; 
he  met  with  no  resistance  till  he  arrived  at  Lindenau,  the  western  suburb  of 
Leipsic;  but  there  the  streets  were  barricadoed,  and  the  houses  loopholed  ; 
and,  as  a  serious  resistance  was  expected,  the  troops  halted,  and  the  fire  of 
artillery  commenced.  Macdonald’s  corps  followed  on  the  same  line,  and 
neither  of  these  were  engaged  in  the  subsequent  action.  On  the  great  road 
from  Lutzen  to  Leipsic,  the  main  body  of  the  French  army,  under  Napoleon 
in  person,  advanced  in  a  dense  array  of  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
chariots,  crowding  the  road  from  Weissenfels  to  Lindenau ;  and  it  seemed 
hardly  possible  for  any  efforts  to  restore  order  to  the  prodigious  accumula¬ 
tion  of  men  and  carriages  which  were  there  assembled.  Marmont’s  corps 
formed  the  vanguard  of  the  array;  next  to  him,  Bertrand  brought  up  his 
Italians  from  Nossen;  behind  them,  between  Naumberg  and  Weissenfels, 
came  Oudinot’s  men ;  while  the  Imperial  Guards  and  reserve  cavalry  were 
still  further  in  the  rear,  and  Ney’s  dense  columns  covered  the  flank  of  the 
huge  array  as  far  as  Lutzen  (3). 

Allied  On  the  other  hand,  the  allied  sovereigns,  who  had  taken  the  field 
on  the  29th  April,  and  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  respec- 

attack.  tive  armies,  were  resolved  to  give  battle  in  the  plains  of  Lutzen. 
Not  that  they  were  insensible  of  the  risk  which  they  ran  in  combating  Napo¬ 
leon  at  the  head  of  superior  forces,  especially  in  the  thickly  studded  villages 
of  Saxony,  where  their  magnificent  cavalry  would  be  of  little  avail;  but  po¬ 
litical  considerations  of  the  highest  importance,  connected  with  the  courts  of 
Yienna  and  Dresden,  forbade  them  to  recede  or  act  on  the  defensive  at  this 
particular  juncture.  They  crossed  the  Elsler,  therefore,  near  Pegau,  early  on 
May  2.  the  morning  of  the  2d,  and  advanced  with  all  their  forces,  direct¬ 
ing  their  march  towards  Jena,  and  threatening  the  enemy’s  right,  so  as  to  keep 


(l)  Kver  since  llic  campaign  of  Italy,  iti  1796, 
Marshal  Bessieres  had,  in  different  rank.s,  com¬ 
manded  the  guard  which  accompanied  Napoleon  in 
his  battles.  He  was  one  of  his  most  eslcenicd  lieute¬ 
nants;  and  he  deserved  the  Emperor’s  regard,  as 
well  py  his  military  experience  and  ability,  as  by 
his  talent  for  civil  affairs  and  his  fidelity  to  his  in¬ 
terests.  llis  body  was  embalmed,  and  arrived  at  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides,  at  Paris,  on  the  20th  May, 
where  it  was  interred  ;  and  the  Emperor  wrote  the 
following  touching  letter  to  his  widow,  who  was  in¬ 
consolable  for  his  loss: — “  My  cousin  :  Your  hus¬ 
band  has  died  on  the  field  of  honour.  The  loss  which 
you  and  your  children  have  sustained  is  doubtless 
great ;  but  mine  is  still  greater.  The  Duke  of  Islria 
has  died  the  noblest  death,  and  without  suffering ; 

IX. 


he  has  left  a  reputation  without  spot,  the  best  inhe¬ 
ritance  he  could  becpieath  to  his  children.  My  pro¬ 
tection  is  secured  to  them  ;  they  will  inlicrit  all  tlie 
affection  which  I  bore  to  their  father.’, — When  the 
author  visited  l^Tris,  in  May  I8l4,  llie  lamps  were 
burning  night  and  day  in  the  mausoleum  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  by  the  pious  care  of  his  wfdow,  who  still 
daily  visited  and  spent  some  time  in  his  tomb.  The 
Xing  of  Saxony  erected  a  monument  to  Bessieres, 
on  the  spot  where  lie  fell.— Yce  Fain,  i.  344,  345; 
atid  Las  Cases,  vi.  45. 

(2)  Souv.  de  Caulaincourt,  i.  163.  Fain,  i.  34|, 
343.  Odel.  i,  46.  Join.  iv.  275,  276.  Vict.ctCouq. 
xxii.  31,  32. 

(3)  Fain,  i.  248,  249.  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii.  32,  33. 
Joiu.'iv.  276,  277. 
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up  Ihecommuuication  wilh  Bohemia  and  the  forces  of  the  Austrian  monarchy. 
The  plan  of  attack  was  to  refuse  their  own  right,  and  make  no  considerable 
effort  in  the  centre,  but  endeavour  to  force  back  the  enemy’s  right,  turn  it, 
and  cut  him  off  from  the  Saale,  and  then  inundate  his  rear  with  a  numerous 
cavalry,  to  which  he  had  no  corresponding  force  to  oppose.  Blucher’s  Prus¬ 
sians  were  in  the  front;  next  came  Wittgenstein’s  Russians:  Winzingerode’s 
Russians,  with  the  Russian  and  Prussian  guards,  and  the  cavalry  of  both 
armies,  formed  the  reserve.  In  this  order  the  troops,  after  having  enjoyed  an 
hour  and  a  halfs  rest,  advanced  to  the  attack  at  one  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  (1). 

Battle  of  The  hostile  armies  thus  approached  each  other  in  a  very  peculiar 
Luitcn.  manner :  for  both  Avere  in  open  column,  and  actually  under  march ; 
and  they  came  into  collision  like  tAvo  men-of-war  attempting  to  pass  each 
May  2.  other  on  opposite  tacks.  Napoleon,  aware  that  the  enemy  were  not 
far  distant,  but  ignorant  of  their  intentions,  and  not  expecting  them  to  stand 
firm  that  day,  had  been  on  horseback  since  nine  in  the  morning;  and  he  had 
passed  the  monument  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  AA'hen  he  Avas  first  roused  to  a 
sense  of  his  situation  by  the  sound  of  artillery  on  his  extreme  left  at  Linde- 
nau.  He  immediately  hatted  Avith  his  suite,  and  surveyed  the  distant  combat 
Avilh  his  telescope,  after  which  he  remained  half  an  hour  in  meditation,  direct¬ 
ing  the  troops  merely  to  continue  their  march,  Avith  their  ranks  as  close  as 
possible.  Suddenly  a  tremendous  cannonade  arose  in  rear  of  his  right,  in  the 
direction  of  Great  and  Little  Gorschen;  Avhile  his  telescope,  still  directed 
toAvards  Lindenau,  shoAved  him  the  inhabitants  peaceably  posted  on  the  roofs 
of  the  houses,  and  no  enemy’s  force  deployed  beyond  the  extremity  of  the 
buildings  (2).  He  instantly  perceived  that  the  attack  was  to  be  expected  on 
the  other  side,  and  Marshal  Ney,  observing  that  his  corps  Avas  assailed,  set  off 
at  the  gallop  to  put  himself  at  its  head. 

Commence-  In  till  til,  oiatters  had  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  from  the  very 
acaon°and  Tii'st,  iu  tliot  quartei’.  The  French  infantry  there  occupied  the  vil- 
succesi  of  ]aae  of  Gross  Gorschen,  Klein  Gorschen,  Rahno,  and  Kaia,  Avhich  lie 
on  the  right,  near  each  other,  someivliat  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  square,  in 
the  plain  hetAveen  Lutzen  and  Pegau.  The  plain  is  there  traversed  by  the 
deep  channel  of  a  rivulet,  called  the  Flossgrahen,  Avhich  was  crossed  by  the 
whole  combined  army  in  small  compact  columns,  and  formed  a  support  to 
the  right  after  these  columns  had  deployed.  Emerging  from  behind  the 
heights,  where  they  had  taken  their  rest  entirely  concealed  frem  the  enemy’s 
vieAV,  the  allied  army,  eighty  thousand  strong,  moved  on  in  four  deep  black 
columns,  Avith  a  powerful  artillery  in  front,  AA'hich  immediately  commenced 
a  heavy  concentric  fire  upon  Gros  Gorschen;  Avhich  the  French  infantry  in 
the  village  sustained  Avith  admirable  intrepidity.  Soon,  hoAvever,  it  was 
assailed  by  tAVO  Prussian  brigades,  under  General  Ziethen,  with  such  vigour, 
that,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  Souham’s  division,  Avhich  Avas  charged  AAuth 
its  defence,  was  driven  out  and  pursued  to  some  distance.  The  brave  Prus¬ 
sians  burning  Avith  ardour,  folloAved  up  their  success  Avith  the  utmost 
impetuosity;  Klein  Gorschen  and  Rahno  Avere  also  carried  amidst  deafening 
cheers :  both  villages  were  speedily  wrapped  in  flames ;  black  volumes  of 
smoke  enveloped  the  whole  right  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  aide-de-camp 
after  aide-de-camp  Avas  dispatched  to  Napoleon,  pressing  for  reinforcements, 
or  all  was  lost  in  that  quarter  (5j. 


(1)  Precis  cle  la  Camp.  1813.  .Schoell,  Reciieil, ii.  (3)  Lonil.  22.  23.  Precis,  Schoel I,  Rec.  ii.  306, 

305,  306,  Loud.  20,  21.  Odd,  i.  47,  49.  307.  Odd.  i.  50'  Fain,  i.  350,  351. 

(2)  Odd.  i.  49,  50.  Fain,  i,  350,  351.  Precis  in 
SdiodI,  Recueil,  ii.  305-  306. 
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NapoKon's  The  Emperor’s  resolution  was  instantly  taken.  “  We  have  no 
r/pTir^he"  cavalry,”  said  he.  “  No  matter :  it  will  be  a  battle  as  in  Egypt;  the 
disorder.  French  infantry  is  equal  to  any  thing,  and  I  commit  myself,  with¬ 
out  alarm,  to  the  inherent  valour  of  our  young  conscripts.”  Orders  were 
immediately  dispatched  to  Macdonald,  who  was  on  the  left  near  Lindenau,  to 
retrace  his  steps,  and  direct  his  march  to  the  point  of  attack  on  the  right;  the 
Viceroy,  gifted  with  the  true  eye  of  a  general,  had  already  stopped  his  ad¬ 
vance  on  hearing  the  cannon  to  the  right,  and  enjoined  him  to  incline  in  that 
direction ;  orders  were  simultaneously  sent  to  Marmont  to  hasten  across  the 
fields  in  the  same  direction;  Bertrand  was  instructed  to  advance,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  on  the  other  side;  while  the  whole  troops  on  the  road  between 
Lutzen  and  Leipsic  were  at  once  halted,  and  wheeled  into  line  by  a  move¬ 
ment  to  the  right.  Napoleon  himself  set  off  with  his  suite  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  directing  his  rapid  course  to  the  point  where  the  smoke  was  thickest 
and  the  cannon  loudest;  but  before  these  various  succours  could  arrive, 
disasters  wellnigh  attended  with  fatal  consequences,  had  ensued  in  that 
direction  (1). 

Counter  Wittgenstein,  overjoyed  at  the  success  of  his  first  attack,  which 
of“wi"t-"'  had  answered  his  most  sanguine  expectations,  resolved  to  support 
genstein.  jj  (q  tfic  utmost  of  his  power,  and  direct  his  principal  forces  in  that 
quarter,  while  at  the  same  time  he  distracted  the  enemy’s  attention  by  a 
furious  onset  upon  his  centre.  He  brought  up  therefore  his  second  line,  and 
a  part  of  his  reserves,  which  had  now  become  necessary;  for  Ney,  having 
moved  forward  the  divisions  Brenier,  Gerard,  and  Marchand,  to  the  support 
of  Souham,  which  advanced  in  squares,  as  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  had, 
by  a  brilliant  charge  with  the  bayonet,  regained  the  lost  villages,  and  driven 
back  the  Allies  almost  to  the  ground  they  occupied  at  the  commencement  of 
the  action.  A  few  words  addressed  by  the  Prussian  generals  to  their  men 
when  the  second  line  came  up,  restored  their  confidence,  and  they  returned 
to  the  attack  of  the  burning  villages  with  redoubled  ardour.  Nothing  could 
withstand  their  impetuosity.  The  French  columns,  driven  out  of  the  houses, 
were  charged  in  the  intervening  open  ground  by  the  allied  horse,  and 
thrown  into  confusion.  Several  regiments  of  conscripts  disbanded  and  fled ; 
the  plain  was  covered  with  fugitives,  and  dismay  overspread  the  whole 
French  right.  Seeing  his  attack  thus  far  successful,  Wittgenstein  brought  up 
his  reserves  of  the  Russians  and  Prussians  to  decide  the  victory  :  these  noble 
troops  advanced  in  the  finest  order,  through  a  driving  tempest  of  cannon  shot 
from  the  French  batteries,  and,  pressing  incessantly  forward,  carried  the  vil¬ 
lages  of  Klein  Gorschen  and  Hahalali  by  assault,  and  drove  the  enemy  beyond 
Kaia,  the  key  of  the  French  right,  which  became  the  prey  of  the  flames,  and 
remained  burning  furiously,  unoccupied  by  either  party.  The  French  whole 
line,  in  the  centre  and  on  the  right,  retired  five  or  six  hundred  paces,  aban¬ 
doning  also  the  village  of  Starsiedel,  which  the  Allies,  however,  were  not  in 
sufficient  strength  to  occupy.  It  was  now  six  o’clock;  the  battle  seemed 
gained  ;  the  French  right,  driven  back  a  mile-and-a-half,  had  not  only  been 
expelled  from  the  five  villages  which  formed  its  strongholds,  but  in  great 
part  thrown  into  disorder  (2).  Half-an-hour’s  further  advance  would  bring 
the  Allies  upon  the  line  of  Bertrand’s  march  forward,  and  cut  him  off  from 
the  remainder  of  the  army;  while  their  numerous  and  magnificent  cavalry 
were  already  forming  in  dense  and  menacing  masses  to  sweep  along  the 


(1)  Vict,  et  Conq.  xxi  .  36,  37.  Fain,  i.  351,  3§2.  (2)  Fain,  i.  355.  356.  Precis,  .Sclioell,  Recuoil,  ii. 

Lond,  23.  ’  307,  309.  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii.  38,  39.  Loud.  23. 
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open  plains,  in  the  rear  of  the  whole  enemy’s  centre  and  left,  and  complete, 
his  destruction  in  a  quarter,  and  by  a  force  to  which  he  had  nothing  to 
oppose. 

Napoiton  ]\tq  sooner  were  these  disastrous  tidings  brought  to  Napoleon,  than 
tiie  risht  to  he  set  out  at  the  gallop  to  restore  affairs  by  his  own  presence  at  the 
bau°k‘^  scene  of  this  terrible  conflict.  On  approaching  the  right  wing, 
clearer  evidence  appeared  at  every  step  of  the  imminence  of  the  danger.  The 
plain  was  covered  by  conscripts  flying  from  the  dreadful  fire  of  the  Russian 
artillery  :  the  columns  which  still  held  together  were  retreating,  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  allied  infantry ;  and  the  threatening  clouds  of  their  horse  were 
preparing  to  deluge  the  field  the  moment  that  the  last  villages  Avere  passed. 
Yet,  even  in  these  circumstances  of  alarm,  the  Emperor  received  the  most 
touching  proof  of  the  devotion  of  his  troops;  the  broken  crowds  of  conscripts 
reformed  in  haste  at  the  sight  of  the  imperial  staff,  and  endeavoured,  by 
forming  little  knots  or  squares,  to  arrest  the  disorder;  numbers  rejoined  the 
ranks  which  still  held  together;  the  wounded,  which  were  carried  past  in 
numbers  every  minute  increasing,  never  failed  to  salute  the  Emperor  with 
the  wonted  acclamations — cries  of  “  f^ive  V Empcrcnr !'"  broke  from  lips  soon 
about  to  be  silent  in  death,  and  a  faint  expression  of  joy  illuminated  the 
countenances  of  the  dying  youths  when  the  well-known  form  of  Napoleon 
flitted  before  their  eyes.  Never  had  the  French  army  displayed  more  devoted 
valour — never  did  the  generals  and  officers  evince  a  more  heroic  spirit — and 
never,  except  perhaps  at  Wagram,  had  the  Emperor  exposed  his  person  more 
than  at  that  awful  crisis.  But  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  danger  of 
his  situation  :  orders  were  already  given  for  a  retreat;  and  when  an  aide-de- 
camp  brought  the  intelligence,  as  he  came  up,  that  Ney’s  second  attack  on 
Kaia  had  failed,  he  received  the  news  with  a  terrific  exclamation — “  Ha!” 
accompanied  by  a  look  to  Berliner  and  Caulaincourt,  which  froze  every  heart 
around  him  with  horror  (Ij. 

Tfrorr  0“*  parties,  perceiving  that  the  decisive  point  of  the  battle  was 

Jiolli  parties  to  he  found  in  the  ruins  of  Kaia,  strove,  by  accumulating  forces 
sive  point.  upon  it,  to  secure  to  themselves  so  important  an  acquisition;  like 
two  skilful  players  at  chess,  who  successively  bring  up  all  their  forces  to 
support  the  attack  or  defence,  towards  the  close  of  the  struggle,  of  often  an 
inconsiderable  piece  on  the  board.  Napoleon,  placing  himself  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  behind  the  village,  arranged  the  broken  remains  of  Ney’s  divisions, 
which  had  been  already  engaged,  preceded  by  the  division  Ricard,  Avith  his 
aide-de-camp  Count  Lobau  at  their  head,  for  a  fresh  attack.  These  gallant 
troops  advanced  Avith  cool  intrepidity;  and  being  noAV  decidedly  superior  in 
number  to  their  opponents,  they  drove  them  back  behind  Kaia,  and  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  Klein  Gorschen.  Blucher’s  Prussians  of  the  reserv'e,  hoAV- 
ever,  issued  Avith  the  utmost  vigour  from  that  village;  a  furious  combat  en¬ 
sued  in  the  plain  betAveen  the  two;  Gerard  and  Brenier  both  fell  severely 
Avounded  at  the  head  of  their  troops,  the  former  exclaiming,  “  Soldiers,  the 
moment  is  arrived  Avhen  every  Frenchman  Avho  has  the  feelings  of  honour  in 
his  bosom  should  conqueror  die.”  Nor  Avould  the  Prussians  recede  an  inch  ; 
the  Berlin  volunteers  melted  away  under  the  fire,  but  stood  immoveable; 

(1)  Oclnl.  i.  51,  52.  Join.  iv.  Q8I,  282.  Loml.  23.  b.ick  lo  JicKc’oerg :  it  is  our  mliying  point  in  tlic 
Schoeli,  Picc.  ii.  309.  event  of  rotrent.’  Ilie  whole  bagg.Tgc  iniinvcli.Ttely 

"  Tlic  moment  was  very  critic.il  :  the  limpcror  took  the  roitl  for  jMerseberg;,  w  here  1  arriveil  at 
called  me  to  his  side,  and'  a.sked,  where  were  Ihe  nighi,  and  found  it  occupied  by  a  division  of  liu- 
Ircasnrc  and  e<nii|iagcs.  ‘  1  have  executed,’  replied  gene's  corps,  which  had  been  delaehcd  in  the  ut- 
!,'■  Ihe  order.s  of  your  majesty;  they  are  at  l.nlaen.'  most  haste  to  occupy,  during  the  alarm,  Ihat  im- 
‘  Lose  not  a  uioui'-'ul  then,’  said  he,  '  to  move  them  portant  point,”— Aoiiicniw  ilc  Duaus,  iii.  499. 
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both  parties  kept  their  ground  with  undaunted  resolution,  and  as  the  shades 
of  evening  began  to  creep  over  the  field,  the  flashes  of  the  musketry  on  either 
side  appeared  fixed  to  one  spot,  and  almost  close  to  each  other  (1 ). 
tiiTupiiin^  This  obstinate  conflict,  however,  gained  for  Napoleon  what  he 
alone  required  to  wrest  their  hard-earned  successes  from  the  Allies 
Conscripts  — time.  While  the  combat  was  raging  between  Kaia  and  Klein  GOr- 
schen,  the  other  corps  of  the  French  army  came  up;  the  Imperial  Guard  was 
now  assembled  close  behind  Kaia  in  reserve,  with  Napoleon  at  its  head;  Ber¬ 
trand’s  forces  were  on  the  one  side,  Marmont’s  infantry  issued  from  the  wil¬ 
low  thickets,  which  adjoined  the  Flossgraben,  on  the  other.  Seventy  thousand 
French  infantry  pressed  upon  the  Allies,  who  at  that  point  had  not  more  than 
forty  thousand  to  oppose  to  them.  As  a  last  effort,  Wittgenstein  ordered  the 
artillery  of  General  Winzingerode  to  march  forward,  and  take  the  enemy, 
combating  between  the  villages,  on  their  left  flank,  while  his  infantry  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  support  of  the  now  almost  exhausted  Prussians.  This  able 
manoeuvre  had  at  first  a  surprising  success;  one  of  his  divisions  debouched 
from  Eisdorf,  beyond  the  Flossgraben  streamlet,  and  drove  back  Marchand’s 
division  of  Marmont’s  troops;  while  another  reinforced  the  Prussians  between 
the  villages,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  guns  on  the  enemy’s  flank,  a  third  time 
with  loud  shouts  drove  him  out  of  Klein  Gorschen  and  Kaia,  and  back  to  the 
Imperial  Guard  of  Napoleon.  An  interesting  yet  melancholy  incident  took 
place  in  the  contest  for  the  burning  villages  ;  the  volunteers  of  Berlin  and 
the  young, conscripts  of  Paris  met  amidst  the  ruins;  both  made  their  first 
essay  in  arms,  but  both  fought  with  the  courage  of  veteran  soldiers,  hand  to 
hand,  body  to  body,  heart  to  heart;  these  gallant  youths  struggled  with  in¬ 
vincible  obstinacy  amidst  the  flames,  and  nearly  a  half  of  each  found  there 
an  untimely  grave  (2). 

Final  Napoleon  now  saw  that  the  decisive  moment  had  arrived  :  all  his 
ilieFrench  I’Cserves  wltlun  reach,  except  the  Imperial  Guard,  bad  been  en- 
Guards.  gaged.  He  forthwith  drew  out  that  formidable  host,  which  had  so 
often  decided  the  fate  of  European  fields.  Sixteen  battalions  of  the  young 
guard  were  drawn  up  in  a  close  column,  preceded  by  sixty  pieces  of  its  in¬ 
comparable  artillery,  commanded  by  Droiict,  and  followed  by  the  whole  re¬ 
serve  cavalry.  This  weighty  column  soon  made  its  way  through  the  crowd  of 
fugitives,  which  lay  in  its  line  of  advance.  Nothing  conld  withstand  the  swift 
and  deadly  fire  of  Drouot’s  guns,  which  seemed  absolutely  to  be  discharged  as 
they  moved  along  ;  Kaia  was  regained,  and  the  Allies  forced  back,  still  facing 
abont,  and  firing  to  Klein  Gorschen.  The  Prussian  battalions  were  now  so 
much  reduced  by  eight  hours’  incessant  fighting,  that  they  formed  little  more 
than  a  line  of  tirailleurs,  which  was  obliged  to  fall  back  behind  that  village  to 
reform.  There,  however,  the  fight  was  renewed  ;  Mortier  had  a  horse  shot 
under  him  ;  Dumoustier  fell  by  his  side  :  while  on  the  Prussian  side  Scharn- 
horst  was  mortally  wounded,  the  Prince  Leopold  of  Ilesse  Homberg  and 
Prince  Mecklenberg  Strelitz  killed;  but  the  Guard,  enveloped  by  clouds  of 
dust  and  smoke,  still  steadily  advanced,  and  the  receding  sound  of  their  ar- 


Cl)  Viet,  ct  Conq.  xxii.  38,  39.  Join.  iv.  282, 
283.  Precis  in  Schoell,  Rccueil,  ii.  309,  310, 

(2)  Fail),  i.  359,  360  Gull,  dc  Vaud  Camj).  de 
1813,  81.  Join.  iv.  282,  283.  Precis  in  Schoell,  I\e- 
cueil.  ii.  3U,  3l2. 

“  1  had  uothing,”  said  Noy  to  General  Malhieu 
Dumas  after  the  battle,  “  but  b.Utalions  of  con- 
scri2)ts ;  but  I  ha\i  good  reason  to  congratulate  my* 
self  on  their  coiuUu't.  I  doubt  if  I  could  have  achiev¬ 


ed  as  much  with  the  grenadiers  of  the  guard.  I  had 
Jieforc  me  the  best  troops  of  the  enemy,  including 
the  whole  Prussian  Guard;  our  bravest  warriors, 
after  having  twice  failed,  would  jirohably  have  ne¬ 
ver  carried  the  villages;  but  /lee  limes  1  led  buck 
those  brave  youths,  whose  docility,  and  perhaj)s 
inexperience,  have  served  me  belter  than  the  most 
vetcian  valour ;  the  French  infantry  can  never  be 
loo  young.” — Souve,i(rs  dc  DuM.*rs,  iii.  499. 
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tillery  and  light  of  their  guns  showed  that  the  enemy  was  in  retreat  on  the 
right.  At  the  same  time  the  Viceroy,  who  at  this  critical  moment  came  up 
from  Lindenau,  fell  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg,  and 
drew  off  his  batteries  from  the  flank  of  the  columns  engaged  among  the  vil¬ 
lages  ;  and  it  was  only  by  great  exertions,  and  the  admirable  steadiness  of  the 
Prussian  troops,  that  the  Prince  was  able  to  maintain  himself  in  his  position, 
without  prosecuting  the  attack  which,  in  the  first  instance,  had  been  attended 
with  such  important  effects.  The  fire  of  the  artillery  continued  with  the  ut¬ 
most  violence  along  the  whole  line  till  darkness  closed  in  the  scene,  and  se¬ 
veral  charges  of  the  allied  horse  upon  the  French  squares  were  followed  by 
brilliant  success;  but  although  they  retained  the  greater  part  of  the  ground 
they  had  won  on  the  right  and  in  the  centre,  it  was  evident  they  were  over¬ 
matched  at  the  decisive  point :  the  Russian  and  Prussian  guards,  who  were 
impatiently  expected,  had  not  yet  come  up ;  a  reinforcement  of  two  divisions 
of  Russian  grenadiers,  under  Konownitzen,  which  Wittgenstein  hurled  at  the 
very  close  of  the  day  against  Ney’s  corps  on  the  right,  was  assailed  in  the  flank 
by  the  Viceroy  at  the  head  of  Macdonald’s  three  fresh  divisions,  and  so  rudely 
handled  that  they  were  obliged  to  retreat,  and  evacuate  the  village  of  Eis- 
dorf ;  while,  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Allies’  line,  Bertrand’s  corps  was  de¬ 
bouching  by  Gossereau  and  Pobles,  and  threatened  early  next  morning  to 
assail  the  disputed  villages  in  flank.  In  these  circumstances,  the  allied  sove¬ 
reigns  gave  orders  for  a  retreat  on  the  following  morning;  they  themselves 
retired  for  the  night  to  Lobstadt;  the  right  was  concentrated  in  and  around 
Gross  Gbrschen,  where  it  sunk  to  sleep  amidst  the  smoking  ruins;  and  Napo¬ 
leon  dispatched  couriers  to  Paris,  Cracow,  Rome,  Vienna,  and  Constantinople, 
to  announce  that  he  had  gained  the  victory  (1). 

Mck  ofuie  Strict  orders  had  been  given  by  the  Emperor  that  no  pursuit  should 
allied  horse  bo  attempted  :  he  was  well  aware  of  his  inferiority  in  cavalry,  and 
French  line,  liaviiig  obscrvcd  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  allied  horse  had  not 
been  engaged,  he  feared  some  surprise  during  the  night.  To  guard  against 
such  a  danger,  fires  were  directed  to  be  kindled  along  the  whole  front  of  the 
French  position,  and  the  men  were  ordered  to  lie  down  in  squares.  It  soon 
appeared  how  necessary  these  precautions  had  been.  As  Napoleon  was  riding 
at  nine  at  night  across  part  of  the  field  of  battle  towards  Lutzen,  where  head¬ 
quarters  were  to  be  established,  he  was  suddenly  assailed  by  a  fire  of  mus¬ 
ketry  from  behind  a  hedge,  followed  by  the  irruption  of  a  huge  mass  of  horse, 
which  advanced  in  close  order  and  at  a  steady  pace  through  the  squares, 
almost  to  the  imperial  escort.  Had  they  pushed  on  two  hundred  paces  fur¬ 
ther,  they  would  have  taken  the  Emperor  with  all  his  suite.  As  it  was,  the 
alarm  was  so  great  that  all  his  followers  dispersed  ;  Napoleon  himself  disap¬ 
peared  for  some  minutes,  and  the  anxious  question  was  asked  by  them  all, 
when  they  re-assembled,  “Where  is  the  Emperor?”  Some  squares  having 
now  come  up,  and  poured  in  a  close  lire  on  both  sides,  the  allied  horse  got 
entangled  in  the  darkness  in  a  ravine,  and  at  length  the  body  which  had  made 
this  irruption,  consisting  of  eight  squadrons,  retired  to  their  own  position  ; 
and  the  combat  at  all  points  ceased  in  this  sea  of  blood  (2). 
fife  Md  of  daydreak  on  the  following  morning,  Napoleon  left  Lutzen,  and, 
baitie.  according  to  his  usual  custom,  rode  over  the  field  of  battle.  It  af¬ 
forded  ample  subject  for  meditation,  and  evinced  clearly  the  obstinate  and 

(l)  Prussian  Official  Account.  Schocll,  I.  44.  48.  (2)  Odd,  i.  57,  58.  Fain,  i.  366,  367^.  Lend.  24. 

Fain,  i.  36l,  362.  Precis  in  Schocll,  Rec.  ii.  312,  Precis  in  Recucii  by  Sclioell,  ii.  3l3,  3l4. 

3l3.  .Tom.  iv.  283,  284.  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii.  39,  40. 

Fond. 24. 
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nearly  balanced  nature  of  the  conflict  in  which  the  French  empire  was  now 
engaged.  Between  the  villages  of  Kaia  and  Gross  Gorschen,  the  whole  surface 
of  the  ground  was  covered  with  the  slain,  of  whom  above  two-thirds  were 
French.  The  dead  on  their  side  were  about  six,  the  wounded  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  (1).  The  youthful  visages  and  slender  figures  of  a  great  proportion  of 
the  corpses  on  l30th  sides,  presented  at  once  a  melancholy  and  an  interesting 
spectacle;  and  showed  at  once  how  war  had  strained  the  military  strength  of 
both  monarchies,  and  what  ardent  passions  had  mutually  inspired  their 
people.  Many  of  the  dead  bodies  were  those  of  the  Prussian  landwehr  and 
landsturm.  The  French  gazed  with  astonishment  on  the  long  hair,  rough 
mien,  and  coarse  garments  of  these  rural  combatants,  most  of  whom  were 
not  yet  in  uniform,  but  lay  on  the  field  in  their  dress  from  the  plough ;  hut 
Napoleon  viewed  them  with  very  different  feelings,  and  mused  long  on  these 
decisive  proofs  of  the  universal  spirit  which  had  drawn  forth  in  Prussia  “  the 
might  that  slumbers  in  a  peasant’s  arm.”  The  troops  saluted  him  with  their 
accustomed  acclamations,  and  appeared  to  have  lost  none  of  their  wonted 
enthusiasm.  Nothing  appeared  so  extraordinary  to  his  attendants  as  the  im¬ 
mense  army  which  had  in  a  manner  sprung  up  out  of  the  earth  at  his  sum¬ 
mons,  and  the  admirable  spirit  with  which  it  was  animated  (2). 
botiis°rt«  The  battle  of  Lutzen  must  always  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
tiie  propfs  of  Napoleou’s  military  abilities.  Though  the 

battle.  success  gained  was  far  from  being  decisive,  the  Allies  having  re¬ 
treated  next  day  in  admirable  order,  without  the  sacrifice  either  of  prisoners, 
standards,  or  cannon,  and  with  a  loss  of  only  fifteen  thousand  men,  while  the 
French  were  weakened  by  eighteen  thousand,  of  whom  nine  hundred  were 
prisoners;  yet  a  most  important  advantage  had  been  gained  by  the  first  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  campaign,  and  the  restoration  of  the  credit  of  their  arms  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  by  having  forced  the  veteran  bands  of  Russia  to  retreat,  with 
an  army  for  the  most  part  composed  of  young  conscripts.  Allhoifgh,  also,  the 
superiority  of  numbers  upon  the  whole  was  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the 
French ;  yet  this  was  far  from  being  the  case  with  the  forces  actually  engaged, 
until  a  late  period  of  the  day.  The  Allies  selected  their  own  point  of  attack; 
their  movements  were  so  admirably  screened  from  the  enemy  by  the  nume¬ 
rous  light  horse  which  covered  their  movements,  that,  though  they  bivouack¬ 
ed  within  two  leagues  of  the  French  right  on  the  night  preceding,  their  vici¬ 
nity  was  not  even  suspected ;  and  when  the  attack  on  Gross  Gorschen  com¬ 
menced  at  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  Ney’s  corps  alone  was  at 
hand  to  resist  it,  while  the  remainder  of  the  army  was  spread  over  a  line 
thirty  miles  in  length,  from  the  gates  of  Leipsic  to  the  banks  of  the  Saale. 
Surprised  in  this  manner  in  a  scattered  line  of  march  by  the  unforeseen  onset 
of  the  enemy  in  concentrated  masses  on  his  right  and  centre,  Napoleon  ran  the 
most  imminent  hazard  of  seeing  his  army  pierced  through  the  middle,  and  se¬ 
vered  in  twain  by  an  enemy  whose  superiority  in  cavalry  would  have  enabled 
him  speedily  to  convert  such  a  disaster  into  total  ruin.  Had  Wittgenstein  had 
his  reserves  better  in  hand,  and  followed  up  the  capture  of  Klein  Gorschen 
and  Kaia  at  the  moment  with  adequate  forces  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  result  would  have  taken  place.  It  was  the  highest  effort  of  the  military 
art,  therefore,  in  Napoleon,  to  restore  the  battle  after  such  an  advantage  had 
been  gained,  and  such  a  surprise  incurred;  to  arrest  the  enemy’s  advance  by 


(l)  Ney  s  corps  alone  lost  twelve  thousand  men  themselves  to  escape  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of 
and  five  hundred  officers,  killed  and  wounded.  The  the  campaign-^JoMiyi,  It.  285. 
number  of  wounded  was  so  great,  that  the  generals  (2)  Odel.  i.  59,  62.  Fain,  i.  367,  369.  Viet,  ct 
accused  the  young  conscripts  with  having  injured  Conq.  xxii,  42,  43, 
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obstinate  resistance  in  the  only  situation  where,  from  the  proximity  of  the 
villages,  it  could  he  attempted,  and  prolong  the  combat  till  the  concentration 
of  his  forces  from  both  sides  enabled  him  to  assume  the  offensive  with  su¬ 
perior  strength  (1). 

Rctreatof  Ducing  the  uction,  Bulow  had  carried  the  town  of  Halle  by  as- 

to  Dresden  sault,  and  taken  six  guns ;  but  the  turn  which  affairs  had  taken  on 
the  plain  of  Lutzen,  rendered  this  advantage,  which  otherwise  might  have 
been  important,  of  no  avail.  The  allied  army  retired  slowly,  and  in  admirable 
April  7.  order,  towards  Dresden,  which  the  main  body  reached  on  the  7th, 
and,  passing  on  without  hailing,  took  the  road  of  Silesia,  where  a  strong  in¬ 
trenched  position  had  for  some  time  been  prepared  at  Bautzen.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  methodical  arrangements,  however,  and  short  marches  of  the 
retreat,  considerable  confusion  soon  ensued :  ten  thousand  chariots,  more 
than  half  of  them  loaded  with  wounded,  retiring  on  a  single  road,  necessarily 
occasioned  great  embarrassment.  In  many  places  the  road  was  blocked  up,  and 
nothing  but  the  unconquerable  firmness  of  the  rearguard  imposed  on  the 
French,  and  prevented  the  most  serious  disasters.  The  retreat  was  conducted 
in  two  columns:  the  Russians  retired  by  Chemnitz  and  Freyberg,  followed 
by  Bertrand  and  Oudinot ;  the  Prussians  by  the  great  road  from  Leipsic  to 
Dresden,  pursued  by  Lauriston,  Marmont,  Eugene,  and  the  Imperial  Guard  ; 
Avhile  Ney  moved  upon  Torgau  and  Wittenberg  to  menace  Berlin.  Ney,  with 
his  corps,  which  had  suffered  so  severely  in  the  battle,  was  at  first  left  to 
rest  some  days  on  the  field,  in  order  to  bury  the  dead  and  reform  its  ranks. 
The  Emperor,  however,  intended,  that  while  the  bulk  of  his  army  followed 
the  allied  sovereigns  into  Silesia,  that  gallant  marshal  should  receive  a  re¬ 
compense  for  his  valour,  by  being  sent  against  Berlin ;  and  thither  accord- 
May  5.  ingly  he  was  soon  directed.  Severe  combats  with  the  rearguard 

•'-u  took  place  at  Etidorf,  Nossen,  and  Wilidruf;  but  the  French  ob¬ 

tained  no  advantage,  and  Milaradowitch,  who  commanded  the  rearguard, 
after  cutting  the  arches  of  the  bridge  of  Dresden  (2),  wdiich  had  been  restored 
in  a  temporary  manner,  took  post  in  force  among  the  houses  on  the  right 
bank. 

Dcautifui  When  the  French  army  approached  Dresden,  even  the  meanest 

of  D^de"  soldiers  were  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  spectacle  which  presented 

proafhTf  itself.  Its  lovely  encircling  hills,  crowned  with  villas,  gardens,  and 

tiioi'micii  orchards,  divided  by  the  noble  stream  of  the  Elbe,  which  at  all 
seasons  awaken  the  admiration  of  the  traveller,  were  then  in  their  highest 
beauty,  decked  in  the  first  green  and  flowers  of  spring.  The  ascending  sun 
glittered  with  dazzling  brightness  on  the  steeples,  domes,  and  palaces  of  the 
city ;  calmness  and  peace  seemed  to  have  marked  it  for  their  own ;  no  sound 
of  alarm  or  sign  of  devastation  was  yet  perceptible  in  its  smiling  environs. 
But  war  in  its  most  terrible  form  was  about  to  prey  upon  this  devoted  capital; 
for  six  long  months  it  was  to  be  the  scene  of  combats,  of  suffering,  and  of 
blood ;  and  already,  amidst  all  the  luxuriance  of  opening  nature,  the  symp¬ 
toms,  as  yet  brilliant  and  majestic,  of  military  preparations  were  to  be  seen. 

(1)  Knowing  of  what  vital  iinporlance  success  at  his  station,  after  addressing;  him  a  few  words.  The 
Lulzeu  was  to  arrest  the  torrent  of  misfortune  shouts  of  joy  from  the  battalion  resounded  over  the 
whicli  threatened  to  submerge  his  empire,  Napo-  field:  the  cry  spread  from  rank  to  rank,  and  was 
leoii  made  the  most  extraordinary  efforts  to  animate  heard  even  above  the  roar  of  the  artillery  ;  and  the 
the  spirit  of  his  troops.  Shortly  before,  he  had  for  battalion,  heading  a  column,  soon  was  to  be  seen 
some  fault  degraded  from  his  rank  the  colonel  of  a  mounting  in  the  most  gallant  style  a  height  behind 
battalion,  who,  being  a  very  brave  man,  was  much  Starsiedel. — See  Ooeleden-,  i.  55. 
beloved  by  his  soldiers  :  when  the  regiment  was  to  (2)  bond.  25,  26.  Faiji,  i.  370,  373-  Join.  iv.  287. 
charge  under  Count  Lobau  to  regain  Kaia,  he  rode  Odei,  i.  63,  66. 
np  to  the  front  of  the  battalion,  and  replaced  him  in 
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In  those  orchards,  the  glitter  of  bayonets  could  be  discerned ;  on  every  height 
of  those  hills,  artillery  was  planted :  two  black  columns  of  smoke  announced 
the  burning  of  the  temporary  bridges,  above  and  below  the  city,  which  the 
Russians  had  erected,  while  occasional  cannon  shot  from  the  right  bank,  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Allies,  mingled  Avith  the  clang  of  the  bells  which  an¬ 
nounced  the  approach  of  Napoleon  on  the  left.  The  few  remaining  Cossacks 
swam  their  horses  across  the  Elbe  after  the  bridges  were  destroyed;  and 
Dresden,  wholly  evacuated  by  the  Allies,  but  in  the  deepest  terror  and 
anxiety,  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  conqueror  (1  j. 

Entry  of  To  deprecate  his  wrath,  which  the  decided  favour  the  inhabitants 
J'ad  shown  to  the  allied  cause  gave  them  every  reason  to  apprehend, 
the  magistrates  waited  upon  Napoleon  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
city,  on  the  road  to  Freyberg.  “Who  are  you?”  said  he  in  a  quick  and  rude 
tone.  “Members  of  the  municipality,”  replied  the  trembling  burgomasters. 
May  8.  “  Have  you  bread?”  “  Our  resources  have  been  entirely  exhausted 

by  the  requisitions  of  the  Russians  and  Prussians.”  “  Ha !  it  is  impossible,  is 
it?  1  know  no’such  word ;  get  ready  bread,  meat,  and  wine.  I  know  all  you 
have  done  :  you  richly  deserve  to  be  treated  as  a  conquered  people ;  but  I 
forgive  all  from  regard  to  your  king  :  he  is  the  saviour  of  your  country;  you 
have  been  already  punished  by  having  had  the  Russians  and  Prussians 
amongst  you,  and  being  governed  by  Baron  Stein.”  With  these  words  he 
turned  aside  from  the  city,  and,  directing  his  horse  towards  the  suburbs  of 
Pirna,  traversed  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  as  far  as  the  road  which  leads  to 
Pilnitz;  he  there  dismounted,  and  walked  on  foot,  accompanied  only  by 
Caulaincourt  and  a  page,  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  at  the  point  where  the 
Russians  had  constructed  their  bridge  of  boats.  The  Viceroy  soon  after 
joined  them,  and  the  Emperor  and  he  advanced  alone  to  the  water’s  edge, 
while  the  Russian  guns  were  still  occasionally  firing  from  the  opposite  side. 
Having  completed  his  observations,  without  injury,  in  that  quarter,  and  made 
himself  master  by  enquiry  of  the  whole  particulars  attending  that  vicinity, 
he  proceeded  to  the  other  side  of  the  town,  beyond  Fredericstadt,  where  the 
bridge  of  rafts  near  Ubigau  was  still  for  the  most  part  standing,  not  more 
than  one-third  having  been  consumed  by  the  fire  which  the  Russians  had 
applied  to  it.  Some  light  horsemen  threw  themselves  into  boats,  approached 
the  burning  pile,  extinguished  the  flames,  and  drew  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  bridge  in  safety  to  the  left  bank.  Having  secured  this  important  acquisi¬ 
tion,  his  next  care  was  to  reconnoitre  the  banks  still  further  down;  and 
having  discovered  a  place  near  Preisnitz,  where  the  heights  on  the  left  bank 
overtopped  those  on  the  right,  and  a  curve  in  the  stream  broke  the  force  of 
the  current,  he  gave  orders  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  of  rafts  therewith 
all  possible  expedition  (!^). 

pnfp“im'ions  Bisquicting  intelligence  having  been  received  in  the  evening  from 

w  e  of  tile  Morgan,  where  the  governor  not  only  still  persisted  in  refusing  to 

Elbe.  admit  a  French  garrison,  but  alleged  in  his  vindication  the  express 
orders  of  his  sovereign,  a  special  messenger  was  dispatched  to  the  King  of 
Saxony  to  know  whether  he  still  adhered  to  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
accompanied  by  an  intimation,  that  “  if  he  did  not  forthwith  return  to  his 
capital,  he  should  lose  his  kingdom.”  On  the  following  morning,  Napoleon 
was  on  horseback  by  daybreak,  urging  on  in  person  the  preparations  for  the 
passage  of  the  river  under  the  heights  of  Preisnitz.  The  engineers  had  made 

(1)  Odd.  j.  C6,  67.  Tenioiii  Ociil.  i.  120.  123.  (2)  Odd.  i.  68.  70.  Foil),  i.  379,  380.  Vid.  ot 

0(1^1.  ii.  120.  Faiii,  i.  373,  ^75.  I’ersonal  Obscr*  Co/iq.  xxii.  43,  44. 
valion. 
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extraordinary  efTorts  during  the  night;  the  bridge  of  rafts  was  speedily  re¬ 
paired;  the  marines  from  Brest  had  powerfully  seconded  the  land  engineers; 
and  two  battalions  of  light  troops  had  already  been  crossed  over  to  the  right 
bank,  where  they  were  spread  out  as  videttes,  both  to  keep  off  the  enemy  and 
acquire  information.  These  preparations,  however,  had  not  escaped  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  Allies,  who  sent  in  the  night  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  accom¬ 
panied  by  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  to  the  bank  opposite  Ubigau.  Already  the 
dropping  fire  of  the  tirailleurs  was  to  be  heard  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
the  deep  booming  of  the  Russian  cannon  at  intervals,  showed  that  a  serious 
resistance  was  intended.  No  sooner  did  Napoleon  see  the  preparations  of  the 
enemy,  than  he  called  out  in  a  voice  of  thunder  to  General  Brouot,  “  A  hun¬ 
dred  pieces  of  cannon !  ”  and  posted  himself  on  an  eminence,  at  a  short  di¬ 
stance  in  the  rear,  to  direct  their  disposition.  The  artillery  of  the  Guard 
quickly  came  up  at  the  gallop,  and  Drouot  disposed  them  on  the  heights  of 
Preisnitz,  and  at  the  extremity  ofthealley  of  the  Ostra, where  they  commanded 
the  enemy’s  guns  on  the  opposite  hank;  but  such  was  the  impatience  of  the 
Emperor  for  the  success  of  the  operation,  which  did  not  immediately  suc¬ 
ceed,  that  when  he  returned  to  him  to  give  an  account  of  his  proceedings,  he 
vented  his  displeasure  upon  him  in  a  manner  at  once  unseemly  and  ludi¬ 
crous  (1). 

^rfffcMat  brouot  was  right,  however;  the  guns  were  well  placed,  and  this 
Drcicien.  Speedily  appeared  in  the  tremendous  fire  which  they  opened  upon 
the  Russian  batteries.  For  some  time  the  cannonade  was  kept  up  with  great 
vigour  on  both  sides,  and  several  of  the  enemy’s  balls  fell  close  to  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  whose  head  was  struck  by  a  splinter  which  one  drove  from  a  piece  of 
w'ood  close  to  him.  “  If  it  had  struck  me  on  the  breast,”  said  he,  calmly,  “  all 
was  over.”  It  soon,  however,  appeared  that  the  French  artillery  was  supe¬ 
rior,  both  in  number  and  position,  to  that  to  which  they  were  opposed  ;  and 
as  the  object  of  the  Russians  was  not  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  river,  which 
they  well  knew  against  such  a  general  and  army  was  impossible,  but  only  to 
delay  his  crossing,  they  drew  off  their  guns  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  passage 
was  left  unopposed.  New  obstacles  of  a  still  more  serious  nature  now  pre¬ 
sented  themselves;  heavy  rains,  and  the  melting  of  the  Bohemian  snows,  had 
raised  afiood  in  the  Elbe;  anchors,  cables,  and  grappling  irons  were  want¬ 
ing,  and,  after  two  days  of  unprofitable  labour,  the  undertaking  was  aban¬ 
doned.  It  was  deemed  easier  to  restore,  in  a  temporary  manner,  the  two  ar¬ 
ches  which  had  been  cut  in  the  bridge  of  Dresden.  By  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  the  French  engineers,  the  preparations  were  pushed  forward 
May  II.  with  such  activity,  that,  by  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  fith, 
all  was  ready  even  for  the  passage  of  the  artillery  ;  and  the  whole  corps  of  the 


(l)  Odel,  i.  70,  71.  Fain,!.  380,  381-  Jom.  iv. 
Lucches.  iii.  421. 

He  was  in  sucli  a  rage,  that  he  look  him  by 
the  ears  and  i>alk*d  them  ;  but  the  general  preserved 
his  presence  of  mind,  and  replied  calmly,  l)ut  firm¬ 
ly,  that  llie  guns  couhl  not  be  licttcr  placed.  Napo¬ 
leon,  upon  this,  recovered  his  goodduimour,  and  the 
thing  passed  off  with  a  laugh.  Such  sallies  of  tem¬ 
per  were  very  frequent  with  llie  Emperor,  especial¬ 
ly  in  his  latter  years ;  hut  they  were  not  of  long  en¬ 
durance,  and,  when  the  first  hurst  of  fury  was  over, 
he  usually  recovered  hiuiself.  Drouot,  the  well- 
known  commander  of  the  artilleryofthe  Guard,  was 
a  very  remarkable  man.  He  always  had  a  small 
Bible  with  him  to  read,  which  constituted  his  chief 
delight,  and  he  avowed  it  openly  to  the  persons  iii 
the  imperial  suite  :  a  peculiarity  not  a  little  remark¬ 
able  in  that  staff,  and  the  admission  of  which  re¬ 


quired  no  small  degree  of  moral  courage.  He  was 
not  without  a  certain  shade  of  superstition  ;  for,  as 
Napoleon  usually  brought  him  forward  at  the  most 
hazardous  moment,  and  he  was  always  at  llie  head 
of  his  troops,  his  situation  was  full  of  peril ;  and  he 
was  careful  on  such  occasions  to  array  himself  in 
his  old  uniform  of  general  of  artillery,  as  he  had 
long  worn  it  and  never  received  an  injury.  U  hen 
near  the  enemy  he  always  dismounted  fi-om  horse¬ 
back,  and  advanced  on  foot  in  the  middle  of  his 
guns,  and,  by  a  most  e.'ctraordlnary  chance,  neither 
iiimself  nor  his  horse  was  ever  wounded.  His  mo¬ 
desty  was  equal  to  his  knowledge,  his  fidelity  to  his 
courage;  and  he  gave  a  shining  ]>roof  of  the  latter 
quality  )»y  accompanying  Napoleon  to  Elba,  amidst 
the  general  defection  by  which  the  more  exalted 
objects  of  the  Emperor's  bounty  were  disgraced.— 
See  Odel.  i.  131,  l32. 
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Viceroy,  Marmont,  and  Bertrand  were  crossed  over.  They  found  the  opposite 
suburb  entirely  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  who  were  in  full  retreat  to  the 
great  intrenched  position,  where  they  intended  to  give  battle,  at  Bautzen. 
Such  was  the  impatience  of  the  Emperor  for  the  completion  of  the  passage  (1 }  ? 
that  he  promised  a  napoleon  to  every  boat  which  was  ferried  across,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  Hth  he  remained  seated  on  a  stone  bench  on  the  bridge, 
listening  to  the  shouts  of  the  young  conscripts  as  they  passed  over,  and  feast¬ 
ing  his  eyes  with  the  long  trains  of  artillery,  which  seemed  to  be  destined  to 
hurl  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  all  the  horrors  of  war  which  had  hitherto 
devastated  the  left. 

I'lre'Ki’nf  On  the  following  day,  the  King  of  Saxony  gave  a  clear  proof  of  the 

to  Dres^n  wliicli  Napolcou’s  success  had  inspired,  by  arriving  in  per- 

■inti  his  son  at  Dresden,  to  place  himself  and  all  his  resources  at  the  disposal 

enceto  the  01  tho  Freiich  emperor.  This  proceeding  was  in  the  highest  degree 

N’a“poi“on.  gratifying  to  Napoleon,  who  thus  not  only  saw  secured  the  adhe¬ 
rence  of  an  important  ally  and  valuable  army,  in  possession  of  fortresses  of 
vital  consequence  in  the  campaign,  but  beheld  himself  restored  to  the  rank 
which  he  most  coveted — that  of  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies,  and  protector  of 
the  thrones  of  sovereigns.  So  anxious  was  he  for  his  arrival,  that  for  two  days 
before  he  came,  the  troops  had  been  posted  to  a  considerable  distance  on  the 
road  to  Prague,  expecting  his  approach.  The  motives  which  led  to  this  reso¬ 
lution  on  the  part  of  Frederick  Augustus,  were  very  apparent.  Austria, 
though  evidently  inclining  to  the  side  of  the  Allies,  was  not  yet  prepared  to 
take  the  field,  and  a  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  her  forces  could 
join  those  of  the  Allies;  and,  meanwhile,  Napoleon  was  in  possession  of  his 
capital  and  dominions,  and  if  they  were  treated  as  conquered  countries,  the 
most  frightful  miseries  awaited  his  subjects.  Influenced  by  these  considera¬ 
tions,  and  by  that  regard  to  rectitude  and  the  obligation  of  treaties,  which  is 
so  rare  in  crowned  heads,  the  King  of  Saxony,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
forced  to  temporize,  in  expectution  of  seeing  what  line  Austria  was  likely  to 
take,  and  had  actually  ordered  General  Thielman,  when  the  first  inaccurate 
accounts  of  the  battle  of  Lutzen  were  brought,  to  shut  his  gates  against  the 
French  troops  (2),  now  adopted  a  decided  course,  and  threw  his  crown  and 
fortune  into  hazard  with  Napoleon.  His  arrival  was  preceded  by  a  peremp¬ 
tory  order  to  General  Thielman  forthwith  to  surrender  the  fortress  of  Torgau 
to  Marshal  Ney,  who  took  possession  of  it  on  the  15th,  and  commenced  the 
passage  of  the  river;  while  the  Saxon  troops,  fourteen  thousand  strong,  in¬ 
cluding  some  regiments  of  excellent  cavalry,  were  anew  placed  under  the 
orders  of  Regnier,  and  formed  the  seventh  corps  of  the  army.  General  Thiel¬ 
man,  whose  communications,  by  his  sovereign’s  orders,  with  the  Allies  had 
for  some  time  been  well  known,  and  who  was  indignant  at  the  adherence  of 
his  sovereign  to  the  oppressor  of  Germany,  and  the  contradictory  orders 
which,  within  the  last  few  days,  he  had  received,  quitted  his  colours,  and 

(1)  Odel.  i.  72,  74.  Fain,  i.  382,384,  VIct.  et  “  My  order,  as  expressed  to  you  in  mylcttorof 

Conri.  xxii.  44.  ^  ^  the  lyili  A]  >ril,  is,  that  the  indejiendcnoc  of  Torgau 

(2)  “I  have  seen,  with  entire  satisfaction,  the  should  lie  maintained  with  the  utmost  care,  and  that 
conduct  you  have  pursued  at  Torgau,  regarding  its  gates  should  ne  opened  to  no  one  without  my 
tlie  conferences  proposed  to  you  by  the  allied  gone*  express  order,  in  concert  with  the  Emperor  of  Au— 
rals,  as  well  ns  before  you  left  Dresden,  and  it  has  stria.  !  now  add, -to  prevent  misunderstanding, 
entirely  justified  my  confidence  in  you.  To  allow  llial,  if  the  fortune  of  arms  should  bring  hack  the 
some  pieces  of  artillery  to  go  out  of  your  walls  for  French  forces  to  the  Elbe,  you  arc  to  conduct  your- 
ihe  siege  of  Wittenberg,  ( then  in  the  hands  of  tlie  self  in  tlir-  same  manner ;  and,  as  a  iipce.ssary  conse- 
Frcuch, )  would  he  altogether  contrary  to  my  rela-  quence,  that  Torgau  should  not  l)e  opened  to  the 
lions  with  Austria,  which  are  po.sitively  deter*  French  troops." — King  or  Saxony  (0  General 
mined."— Kino  OF  Saxony  to  General  Thielman,  Thielwan,  5^4  3Iar  1813.  Fain,  i.  486. 

30^4  ^pn7  1813.  Fain,  i.  485. 
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entered  into  the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Meanwhile,  the  King  of 
Saxony  was  welcomed  with  extraordinary  pomp  hy  Napoleon,  at  Dresden; 
the  Imperial  Guards  lined  the  road  from  the  chateau  to  the  city;  the  cavalry, 
which  met  him  near  the  camp  of  Pirna,  formed  his  escort  to  the  gates  of  the 
town ;  while  Napoleon,  who  received  him  on  one  of  the  little  bridges  of  the 
road  leading  to  Perria,  and  attended  him  to  his  palace  amidst  discharges  of 
artillery,  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  soldiers,  enjoyed  the 
satisfaction  of  giving  the  most  decisive  proof  to  Europe  of  the  reality  of  his 
success  at  Lutzen,  by  thus  restoring  to  his  capital  and  throne  the  first  of  his 
allies  who  had  suffered  by  the  events  of  the  war  (1  j. 

«M™fThe  arrival  of  the  King  of  Saxony  at  Dresden  was  thus  a 

highest  gratification  to  Napoleon,  the  advices  and  in- 

Austiia.  telligence  which  he  brought  from  Prague,  in  regard  to  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  Austria,  M'ere  of  the  most  disquieting  kind.  It  was  no  longer  doubt¬ 
ful  tliat  the  court  of  Vienna  was  only  temporizing,  to  gain  time  to  complete 
its  preparations,  and  there  was  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  its  arma¬ 
ments  would  ultimately  he  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  Allies.  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  at  Paris  had  already  let  fall  some  hints,  that  an  alliance  which 
policy  had  formed,  policy  might  dissolve  (2j;  the  light  troops  of  the  army 
had  intercepted  some  correspondence  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Rhenish  confederacy,  which  breathed  a  hostile  spirit  towards 
France  (5);  and  the  King  of  Saxony,  fresh  from  Prague,  not  only  confirmed 
these  alarming  advices,  but  communicated  the  intelligence  that  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  had  either  contracted,  or  v  as  on  the  eve  of  contracting,  positive 
engagements  with  the  allied  powers  [A).  Napoleon,  therefore,  saw  that  there 
was  no  time  to  lose  in  striking  terror  into  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  :  on  the  very 
day,  accordingly,  of  the  King  of  Saxony’s  arrival,  he  wrote  to  his  minister  at 
that  capital,  aspersing  the  character  ofMetternich,  who,  he  said,  mistook  in¬ 
trigue  for  politics ;  boasting  of  his  own  forces,  which  he  stated  at  eleven  hun- 
way  12.  dred  thousand  men,  of  which  three  hundred  thousand  were  al¬ 
ready  on  the  Elbe;  desiring  Narbonne  to  allude  to  the  intercepted  letters, 
which  gave  the  Emperor  an  ample  title  to  desire  him  to  demand  his  pass¬ 
ports;  but  declaring  his  willingness  to  forget  all,  and  renew  pacific  relations 
on  reasonable  terms.  The  letters  contained  au  injunction,  not  to  commit 
himself  in  regard  to  Silesia,  and  not  to  mention  the  Bourbons,  as  they  were 
entirely  forgotten  in  Europe — a  phrase  which  sufficiently  proved  that  they 
were  any  thing  rather  than  forgotten  by  himself  (n). 

Two  days  afterwards.  Count  Buhna  arrived  at  Dresden  from  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna,  and  at  the  same  time  M.  deStadion  was  dispatched  from  the  same 
court  to  the  headquarters  of  the  allied  Sovereigns  at  Bautzen,  earnestly 


(1)  Odd.  i.  76,  78.  Fain,  i.  383,  390.  Jom.  iv. 
288.  289  Hard.  xii.  l49,  150- 

(2)  Ah  !  llie  marriage,”  said  Schwartzenberg  to 
Marct  al  Paris,  “  the  marriage  !  Policy  lias  made  it ; 
but——,” — Sae  Fain,  i.  390,  note. 

(3)  “Austria  is  gradually  unmasking  herself  in 
all  her  relations  with  our  allies,  Sho  a.ssumes  the, 
altitude,  towards  Denmark,  Saxony,  Bavaria  and 
Wirlemberg,  Naples  and  Westphalia,  of  the  friend 
of  peace  and  of  France,  who  desires  nothing  for  her 
own  aggrandizement.  But,  at  tlie  same  lime,  she 
recommends  to  them  to  set  on  foot  no  useless  anna- 
menls — not  to  exhaust  themselves  by  giving  suc¬ 
cours  to  France,  which  would  serve  no  other  pur¬ 
pose  Imt  to  render  the  Emperor  more  untraclable, 
and  vvliich  bc.sides  would  be  without  an  object,  as 
Austria  has  150,000  men  ready  to  cast  iu  the  ba¬ 
lance  against  whichever  of  the  two  parties  should 


wish  to  continue  the  war.” — Stakelderc,  Envoy 
Rnsse  a  Vienne  a  Salons,  28  May  i%iZ.  Rapport  de 
]M.  Le  Due  DE  Bassano,  'XQlh  Aout  1813'  I^Ionilcur. 

(4)  “  Before  the  battle  of  hutzen,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  had  already  contracted  secret  engagements 
with  the  Allies,  and  was  on  the  cve  of  declaring 
himself.  For  this  reason  Napoleon  sent  Eugene  into 
Italy  to  reorganize  an  army.  Before  tlie  campaign 
commenced,  Austria  had  o[)ened  negotiations  >vilh 
all  the  powers  of  the  Khenish  confederacy.” — Guic- 
ciARi),  p.  129,  1  31- 

(5)  Napoleon  to  Narbonne,  May  12,  l8l3*  Fain, 
i.  393,  394.  Hard.  xii.  155,  150- 

“  As  to  the  Bourbons,  be  sure  never  to  speak  of 
them;  no  one  in  France  or  in  Europe  thinks  of 
them  ;  they  arc  forgotUm  even  in  England,”— Na- 
rOLEON  iXdi  May  1813.  IIardenrerc, 

xii.  154. 
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Slission  of  pressing  upon  both  an  accommodation.  In  this  attempt  Metternich 
Bubnlto  at  this  period  Avas  perfectly  sincere;  for  he  Asas  seriously  alarmed 
a,;',rsu''iion  by  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  and  dreaded  nothingso  much 
to  Bautzen,  as  that  Russia  and  France  A\'ould  accommodate  their  differences 
by  a  treaty  on  the  drum-head,  and  that  Napoleon  Avould  be  left  at  liberty  to 
take  vengeance  at  leisure  on  the  German  poAvers  Avhich  had  incurred  his 
displeasure.  M.  Ruhna  had  several  long  intervicAvs  Avilh  Napoleon  in  the 
course  of  Avhich  he  made  the  Emperor  acquainted  Avith  the  expectations  of 
his  court  in  regard  to  the  concessions  by  France,  and  accession  of  territory  to 
themselves,  Avhich  Avere  hoped  for.  These  Avere,  that  Austria  should  have  the 
Illyrian  provinces,  an  increase  of  territory  on  the  side  of  Poland,  and  some 
also  on  the  Bavarian  frontier;  and  that  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  should 
be  dissolved.  Without  committing  himself  either  one  Avay  or  other  in  regard 
to  these  demands,  Napoleon  contented  himself  AA'ith  declaring  that  he  Avould 
agree  to  an  armistice,  on  condition  that  the  Allies  retired  behind  the  Oder, 
and  he  himself  behind  the  Elbe,  Avith  a  vieAv  to  a  congress  at  Prague,  at  Avhich 
England  and  America  should  be  invited  to  attend  ;  and  M.  Rubna  having  set 
out  for  Vienna  Avith  this  ultimatum,  the  Emperor  took  his  departure  for  his 
advanced  guard  in  Silesia  (1). 

frci?t^p™-  Before  finally  committing  his  fate  to  the  chances  of  AA'ar,  Napoleon 
Ku  s'iaa°  ^bc  voi’y  attempt  Avhich  Metternich  so  much  dreaded,  that  of 

this  pericd.  opening  a  separate  negotiation  Avifh  one  of  the  allied  poAvers,  in 
the  hope  of  detaching  it  from  the  rest.  On  the  day  on  Avhich  Rubna  set  out  for 
Vienna,  he  secretly  dispatched  Caulaincpurt  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
M.iyi8.  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  object  of  this  mission  Avas  to  induce  the 
cabinet  of  St. -Petersburg  to  accommodate  its  differences  Avith  France,  at  the 
expense  of  Austria;  and,  Avell  knoAving  that  the  great  object  of  its  jealousy 
Avas  the  existence,  and  probable  increase,  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  he 
proposed  to  extend  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Oder;  to  increase 
Westphalia  by  1,500,000  souls;  and  to  give  to  Prussia,  in  exchange  for  the 
territory  thus  lost,  the  whole  grand  duchy  of  '\Varsaw  and  the  territory  of 
Dantzic,  Avith  the  exception  of  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  by  which  means  she 
Avould  acquire  an  increase  of  between  four  and  five  millions  of  souls,  and  be 
restored  to  the  rank  she  held  before  the  battle  of  Jena.  Her  capital  was  to  be 
AVarsaw,  and  the  great  advantage  held  out  was,  that  three  hundred  leagues, 
and  an  independent  power,  in  possession  of  all  the  fortresses  on  the  Vistula, 
Avould  thus  be  interposed  between  France  and  Russia  (2).  Alexander,  hoAV- 
ever,  Avas  proof  against  these  seductions  :  he  received  Caulaincourt,  but  in 
presence  of  the  ministers  of  England,  Austria,  and  Sweden,  as  Avell  as  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  expressed,  in  their  joint  name,  his  anxious  wish  for  the 
termination  of  hostilities,  but  remained  firm  to  his  engagements  Avith  the 
Allies,  and  the  cause  of  European  independence.  Nothing,  hoAvever,  can 
paint  Napoleon  better,  or  evince  more  clearly  his  invariable  policy  to  sacrifice 
honour,  probity,  and  resentment  to  present  expedience,  than  the  tenor  of 
these  proposals.  At  the  very  time  that  he  was  making  so  striking  a  parade  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  of  his  firm  regard  for,  and  inviolable  fidelity  to  the  King 

(1)  Count  Bubna  to  Staclion,  May  l8  l8Ci-  Fain,  meiits,  by  insisting  on  the  radical  evil  of  the  ex- 
i.  395j  396.  Hard.  xii.  155,  l58.  Join.  iv.  ‘i89,  292.  istcnce  of  llie  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw;  and  lltat 

(2)  The  preamble  to  Caulaincourl’s  instructions  will  naturally  lead,  after  abundance  of  mystery  and 

bore: — “  The  Emperor’s  inlenlioa  is  to  negotiate  diplomatic  reserve  on  both  sides,  to  the  propositions 
with  Piussia  a  peace  which  may  be  glorious  to  her,  which  we  make,  which,  on  condition  of  secresy, 
and  which  may  make  Austria  pay  for  her  bad  faith,  you  are  to  propo.se  as  follows."  Then  follow  the 
and  the  false  policy  which  she  jmrsued  in  exaspe-  conditions  stated  in  the  text. — NiiOLiow’s  Instruct 
rating  France  and  Russia  against  each  other.  Tho  fo  Caolaincouat,  Mo/  I8l3.  JomiNi,  iv. 

Emperor  Ale^xander  will  easily  rebut  these  argn-  29  6. 
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of  Saxony,  who  had  risked  his  crown  in  his  cause,  he  was  secretly  proposing 
to  Russia  to  despoil  him  of  all  his  acquisitions,  by  tearing  from  his  brow  the 
grand-ducal  crown  of  Poland  :  at  the  moment  that  he  was  urging  the  Poles, 
by  every  consideration  of  patriotism  and  honour,  to  abide  by  bis  banners,  as 
the  only  ones  which  could  lead  to  the  restoration  of  their  lost  nationality,  he 
was  himself  suggesting  its  total  destruction,  by  incorporating  the  grand 
duchy  of  Warsaw  with  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  making  Warsaw  the  Prus¬ 
sian  capital ;  and  while  he  was  loudly  denouncing  the  perfidy  of  Prussia,  in 
abandoning  his  alliance,  as  naturally  leading  to  its  erasure  from  the  book  of 
nations,  he  was  prepared  to  augment  it  by  nearly  five  millions  of  Poles,  pro¬ 
vided  in  so  doing  he  threw  it  towards  the  Russian  frontier,  and  secured  the 
extension  of  Westphalia  as  far  as  the  Oder  to  his  brother  Jerome  (1). 

Forces  of  While  these  important  negotiations  were  in  progress  at  the  French 
headquarters,  the  allied  sovereigns  had  retired  to  the  superb  posi- 
Bautzen.  tion,  wliicli  tlicy  bad  selected  and  fortified  with  care,  on  the  heights 
around  Bautzen.  Considerable  reinforcements  had  there  reached  the  army  : 
several  new  corps  of  Prussians,  under  Kleist,  burning  for  the  liberation  of 
April  17.  the  fatherland,  had  arrived ;  and  Thorn  having  capitulated,  on  the 
■17th  April,  in  consequence  of  the  miserable  state  of  the  garrison,  two  thou¬ 
sand  strong,  and  the  accidental  explosion  of  the  principal  powder  magazine, 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  who  commanded  the  besieging  force,  bad  immediately 
broke  up  from  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  and  marched  with  such  diligence, 
May  i5.  that  lie  reached  the  allied  headquarters  in  Silesia  on  the  15th  May, 
bringing  with  him  a  powerful  reinforcement  of  fourteen  thousand  veteran 
soldiers.  These,  with  other  Russian  detachments  which  had  come  up  from 
the  rear,  amounted  in  all  to  twenty-five  thousand  men;  and  after  deducting 
the  loss  at  Lutzen,  and  the  subsequent  combats,  made  the  army  nearly  ninety 
thousand  strong — full  ten  thousand  more  than  it  had  been  in  the  last  battle. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  forces  of  Napoleon  had  increased  in  a  still  greater 
proportion;  and  it  was  already  evident  at  the  allied  headquarters,  that  till 
the  great  reinforcements,  under  Sacken  and  Benningsen,  came  up  from  the 
interior  of  Russia,  they  had  no  chance  of  combating  the  French  with  any 
prospect  of  success,  but  by  the  aid  of  strong  intrenebments.  Not  only  were 
the  Saxon  troops,  fourteen  thousand  strong,  including  three  thousand  excel¬ 
lent  cavalry,  now  added  to  Napoleon’s  army,  and  their  fortresses  on  the  Elbe 
converted  into  a  secure  refuge  in  case  of  disaster,  but  the  AAirtemberg  con¬ 
tingent,  eight  thousand  good  troops,  had  arrived;  the  heavy  cavalry  of  Latour 
Maubourg,  the  Italian  horse  of  General  Fresia,  and  the  second  division  of  the 
young  guard,  under  Barrois,  had  also  joined  the  army.  Altogether,  Napoleon’s 
forces,  under  his  own  immediate  command,  were  now  raised  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men,  of  whom  sixteen  thousand  were  admirable  ca¬ 
valry  (2).  The  Allies,  therefore,  were  now  overmatched  in  the  proportion  of 
nearly  two  to  one ;  and  it  was  evident  that,  whatever  the  strength  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  at  Bautzen  might  be,  it  was  liable  to  be  turned  an({  rendered  untenable 
by  an  enemy  having  sudi  superior  forces  at  his  command  (5). 

Description  The  Allies  had  availed  themselves  of  the  tep  days’  respite  from 
tion  orB^iut-  active  operations,  which  they  had  enjoyed  sin^e  the  evacuation  of 
Dresden,  to  strengthen  the  position  they  had  sdected  in  a  very  for¬ 
midable  manner.  Their  principal  stronghold  was  placed  on  the  famous  knolls 

(1)  Join.  iv.  297,  299.  Plotbd.  Guerra,  I8l3,  i.  command  of  150,000  combatants.” — •F'ict.  et  Conq. 

204.  Lucches.  iii.  425-  Hard.  xii.  159.  xxii.  48. 

(2)  The  new  arrivals,  with  the  troops  who  (3)  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii.  43-  Precis,  Schocll,  Rec. 
fought  at  Lutzen;  presented  a  total  at  the  Emperor’s  iii  317.  FaiU;  i.  398)  399.  Jom.  iv,  299. 
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of  Klein  Bautzen  and  Kreckwitz,  where  Frederick  the  Great  found  an  asylum 
after  his  disaster  at  Hochkirch,  and  where  the  strength  of  his  position  enabled 
him  to  bid  defiance  to  the  superior  and  victorious  army  of  Count  Daun.  The 
ground  which  the  allied  army  now  occupied  was  an  uneven  surface,  in  the 
middle  of  a  country  in  the  hollows  of  which  several  small  lakes  were  to  be 
found;  while  its  eminences  terminated  for  the  most  part  in  little  monticules 
or  cones,  forming  so  many  citadels,  where  artillery  could  most  advantageously 
be  placed,  commanding  the  whole  open  country  at  their  feet.  The  position  in 
this  uneven  surface,  which  they  had  chosen  for  their  battle  field,  was  com¬ 
posed  of  a  series  of  heights,  running  from  the  great  frontier  chain  of  Bo¬ 
hemia  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  little  lakes  of  Malschwitz  and  the  village 
of  Klix,  behind  which  the  right  was  stationed  in  a  situation  difficult  of  access. 
The  Spree  ran  along  the  whole  front  of  the  position,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
approach  it  in  that  direction,  as  well  on  account  of  the  broken  nature  of  the 
ground,  and  the  variety  of  ravines,  with  streamlets  in  their  bottom,  by  which 
it  was  intersected;  as  of  the  number  of  villages,  constituting  so  many  forts, 
occupied  by  the  Allies,  contained  within  its  limits,  and  the  hills  planted  with 
cannon,  which  commanded  the  whole  open  country.  The  principal  of  these 
villages  were  Klein  Bautzen,  Preititz,  Klix,  and  Kreckwitz.  This  was  the  first 
line  of  defence;  but  behind  it,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  in  the  rear,  was 
a  second  line,  strengthened  by  intrenchments  more  contracted  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  still  more  capable  of  a  protracted  defence.  This  position,  commenc¬ 
ing  at  the  village  of  Ilockkirch  on  the  one  flank,  extended  through  Bautzen, 
and  the  three  villages  of  Baswitz,  Inckowitz,  and  Kubchitz,  and  then  fell  back 
behind  the  marshy  stream  of  the  Kayna,  terminated  at  the  heights  of  Kreck¬ 
witz,  which  overhang  the  Spree  (1). 

Reconnois-  The  first  desigu  of  Napoleon  was  to  make  his  principal  attack  on 
N^poidon  til®  l^tt  wing  of  the  Allies,  which  rested  on  the  mountains  which 
ami  hi,  separate  Saxony  from  Bohemia.  After  a  minute  reconnoissance, 
of  ait.ick.  however,  he  was  diverted  from  this  design,  by  observing  the  depth 
and  intricacy  of  the  wooded  ravines  and  dells  which  intersected  the  slope  of 
the  mountains  in  that  direction,  and  which  might  altogether  obstruct  the 
advance  of  his  cavalry  and  artillery  in  that  quarter.  He  continued  his  recon¬ 
noitring,  therefore,  along  the  whole  line,  and  at  eight  at  night  advanced  to 
the  village  of  Klein  Wilke,  almost  within  musket-shot  of  the  outposts  of  the 
enemy,  and  then  his  plan  of  attack  was  formed.  Orders  had  some  time  be¬ 
fore  been  dispatched  to  Ney,  who  had  passed  the  Elbe  at  Torgau  with  his  own 
corps  and  that  of  Victor  and  Lauriston,  to  incline  to  his  right,  and,  instead 
of  moving  on  Berlin,  as  originally  intended,  to  cut  across  the  country,  and 
come  up  so  as  to  form  the  extreme  left  of  the  army  in  the  great  battle  which 
was  expected  near  Bautzen.  These  orders  reached  Ney  on  the  f7th,  and  he 
immediately  commenced  his  cross  march,  and  had  already  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  army  on  the  evening  of  the  fOth.  It  was  on  his  wing, 
which  was  fully  sixty  thousand  strong,  that  Napoleon  relied  for  his  principal 
effort,  and  placed  his  chief  hopes  of  success,  in  attacking  the  enemy’s  posi¬ 
tion  (2). 

Disaster  of  Ney,  however,  advanced  in  echelons,  Lauriston  in  front,  next  his 
and b“ranced  O'™  corps,  tlieii  Victof  with  the  Saxons,  in  the  close  of  the  array. 
the\Tcn"h  country  through  which  his  march  lay,  when  he  approached 
Bautzen,  was  in  great  part  covered  with  woods;  and  this  led  to  a 


(0  Fain. !.  403,  404.  Odel.  i,  80.  Jom.  iv.  300,  (2)  Join.  iv.  301,  302.  Fain,  i.  412,  413.  Viet,  ct 
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very  serious  check  being  experienced  in  that  quarter.  To  open  up  the  com¬ 
munication  'vvilh  Ney,  Napoleon  detached  Bertrand’s  corps  towards  the  left, 
which  soon  got  involved  in  the  woods  in  which  the  Marshal  was  already  en¬ 
tangled.  The  Allies  having  received  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  this  dou¬ 
ble  body  of  the  enemy,  dispatched  Kleist  with  his  Prussians  to  meet  the  first, 
and  Barclay  with  the  Russian  veterans  to  encounter  the  second.  Various  suc¬ 
cess  attended  these  different  divisions.  Bertrand’s  Italians  leisurely  reposing 
Way  10.  in  loose  order  after  dinner,  without  any  proper  look-out,  in  a  wood 
near  Konigswartha,  were  surprised  and  totally  routed  by  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  prisoners  and  eleven  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
whole  division  dispersed,  and  it  was  only  by  taking  refuge  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  neutral  territory  of  Bohemia  that  the  great  bulk  of  them,  above  twenty 
thousand  strong,  escaped.  During  the  action,  the  village  of  Konigswartha 
took  fire,  and  was  reduced  to  ashes.  D’York  at  the  same  time  encountered 
the  whole  corps  of  Lauriston  near  Weissig,  and  being  unexpectedly  assailed 
by  superior  forces,  he  was  unable  to  keep  his  ground,  though  his  troops 
fought  with  the  most  determined  bravery;  he  was  worsted  with  the  loss  of 
above  two  thousand  men,  so  that  success  and  disaster  were  nearly  balanced 
on  the  left  of  the  army  (i  ). 

Distribution  The  main  position  on  which  the  Allies  intended  to  give  battle,  and 
French  ai-  On  the  Strength  of  which  they  relied  to  counterbalance  the  vast 
numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy,  was  the  second  line  from 
tions.  Hochkirch  to  Kreckwitz.  Though  it  was  not  intended  to  abandon 
the  first  line  along  the  banks  of  the  Spree  without  a  struggle,  yet  this  was 
only  with  a  view  to  take  off  the  first  edge  of  the  enemy’s  attack  by  resistance 
there,  and  it  was  in  this  concentrated  position  in  the  rear,  which  was  strongly 
fortified  by  redoubts,  that  the  real  stand  Avas  to  be  made.  The  allied  army. 
May  20.  for  this  purpose,  was  a  good  deal  scattered  over  the  ground  on 
which  it  was  to  combat,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  occupied  the  follow¬ 
ing  positions  : — On  the  left,  Berg  and  D’York  were  stationed  from  Jenkowitz 
to  Barchutz,  with  ten  thousand  Prussians.  The  plain  from  thence  to  Kreck¬ 
witz  was  not  occupied  by  any  infantry  in  the  first  line;  it  was  thought  to  be 
sufficiently  protected  by  the  superb  regiments  of  Prussian  cuirassiers,  Avhich 
Avere  stationed  at  its  upper  extremity  in  the  second  line,  and  by  the  heights 
of  KreckAvitz,  croAvned  Avith  Blucher’s  guns,  Avhich  commanded  its  Avhole 
extent.  Blucher’s  infantry,  about  eighteen  thousand  strong,  extended  from 
KreckAA'itz  to  Pliskowitz  ;  and  further  on,  beyond  the  little  lakes,  Barclay  Avas 
stationed  with  fourteen  thousand  Russians  near  Gleina.  Milaradowitch,  Avilh 
ten  thousand  Russians,  AV'as  placed  in  front  of  tlie  Avhole,  in  Bautzen  and  its 
environs,  with  Kleist  and  five  thousand  Prussians  near  him  on  the  heights 
of  Berg.  The  second  line  consisted  of  the  Russian  Guards  and  reserve,  sixteen 
thousand  strong,  Avho  were  about  a  mile  in  the  rear  behind  the  left  and  cen¬ 
tre  ;  and  near  them  were  the  magnificent  Russian  cuirassiers,  eight  thousand 
in  number,  who  seemed  more  than  a  match  for  any  French  horse  Avhich 
could  be  brought  against  them  (2). 

General  as-  Tlic  Avliolc  line  of  tlic  Allics,  which  thus  formed  a  sort  of  semi- 
amedyoif.  circle,  convex  to  the  outside,  Avas  somewhat  above  tAvo  leagues  in 
tion.  length.  But  the  chain  of  mountains  on  the  Bohemian  frontier,  on 
Avhich  its  left  rested,  required  to  be  in  part  occupied  itself,  Avhich  rendered  it 
necessary  to  extend  the  line  above  half  a  league  further  in  that  direction. 

(t)  Otlel.  i.  87,  88.  Fain,  i.  403,  405,  412.  Jom,  (2)  Procis,  in  Sclioell,  ii.  321,  322.  Join.  i.  302, 
iv.  300,  303-  Viet,  et  Coiiq.  xxii,  ^6,  i7,  Lornl.  39.  303.  Loud.  43,  44.  K^usler,  809. 
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These  mountains  very  nearly  resembled  those  which  flanked  the  extreme 
left  of  the  English  army  at  the  battle  of  Talavera ;  and  their  natural  strength 
was  much  increased  by  batteries  skilfully  disposed.  Tlie  marshes  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  were  a  serious  impediment,  and  the  villages  there  were  strongly  intrench¬ 
ed,  while  the  numerous  guns,  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  conical  hills  on 
the  right  centre,  commanded  the  whole  plain  in  that  direction ;  but  the  coun¬ 
try  beyond  this  was  open,  and  intersected  by  roads  in  all  directions,  and  the 
Russian  extreme  right  was  therefore  removed,  and  in  a  manner  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  army,  so  that  there  was  no  obstacle  to  the  enemy’s  pass¬ 
ing  round  the  flank  of  the  Allies  in  that  quarter ;  and  it  was  easy  to  foresee, 
as  well  from  the  disposition  he  was  making  of  his  troops,  as  the  known  skill 
of  the  Emperor,  that  it  was  there  that  his  principal  effort  would  be  made  (1). 
Plan  of  Na-  On  thc  moming  of  the  20th,  Napoleon  made  his  disposition  for  the 
ta°ck°"  "  attack  at  all  points.  Wisely  judging  that  the  right  wing  of  the  Allies 
May  JO.  vulnerable  point,  he  accumulated  forces  in  that  direction, 

so  as  to  put  at  Ney’s  disposal  nearly  eighty  thousand  men.  Lauriston,  com¬ 
manding  the  array  on  the  left,  received  orders  to  pass  the  Spree,  and  move 
upon  Klix,  and  from  thence  press  on  round  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy  to¬ 
wards  Wurschen  and  Weissenberg,  so  as  to  appear  in  their  rear  when  the  en¬ 
gagement  in  front  was  hottest.  On  the  right,  the  allied  positions  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  were  to  be  assailed  by  Oudinot,  near  Sinkowitz;  to  his  left,  Macdonald 
was  to  throw  a  bridge  of  rafts  over  the  Spree  and  assault  Bautzen;  half  a 
league  to  his  left,  Marmont  w  as  directed  to  throw  another  bridge  over  thc 
same  river,  and  advance  to  the  attack  in  the  centre ;  the  whole  of  the  corps 
there  were  put  under  the  direction  of  Soult,  while  the  reserves  and  the  guards 
were  in  the  rear,  on  the  great  road  leading  to  Bischoffsverda,  behind  Bautzen, 
ready  to  succour  any  point  that  might  require  assistance.  In  this  way  the 
Emperor  calculated  that,  while  the  Allies  along  their  whole  front  would  be 
equally  matched,  and  possibly  hard  pressed,  an  overwhelming  force  of  sixty 
thousand  men  would  suddenly  appear  in  their  rear,  and  decide  the  victory — 
an  able  conception,  which  his  great  superiority  of  numbers  enabled  him  to 
carry  completely  into  execution,  and  which  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
famous  circular  sweep  of  Davoust,  which  led  to  such  brilliant  results  at  Elm, 
and  the  corresponding  march  of  Blucher  from  Wavre  to  La  Belle  Alliance, 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  (2). 

Passages  of  At  nine  o’clock  on  the  following  morning,  the  Emperor  was  on 
and  horseback ;  but  such  was  the  distance  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
columns  had  to  march  before  they  reached  their  destined  point  of 
action.  attack,  that  it  was  near  eleven  o’clock  before  the  passage  of  the 
Spree  commenced.  A  powerful  array  of  cannon  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
brought  up  by  the  Emperor,  and  disposed  along  every  projection  which  com¬ 
manded  the  opposite  bank;  and  the  fire,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  look  ¬ 
ing  from  the  heights  near  Bautzen,  both  to  the  right  and  left,  became  very 
violent;  for  the  enemies’  batteries  answered  with  great  spirit,  and  the  vast 
extent  of  the  line  of  smoke,  as  well  as  the  faint  sound  of  the  distant  guns, 
gave  an  awful  impression  of  the  magnitude  of  the  forces  engaged  on  both 
sides.  Under  cover  of  this  cannonade,  the  bridges  in  the  centre  were  soon 
established,  and  then  a  still  more  animating  spectacle  presented  itself.  The 
Emperor  took  his  station  on  a  commanding  eminence  on  the  banks  of  the 
Spree,  near  the  point  where  Marmont’s  bridge  was  established,  from  whence 

(l)  Lend,  42,  43.  Precis  ia  Scboell,  ii,  323,  324.  (2)  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxji,  48,  49.  Jom,  iv.  303,  304. 
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he  could  see  over  the  ^ihole  field  of  battle,  direct  the  movements  of  the 
troops,  and  enjoy  the  splendid  spectacle  which  presented  itself.  And  never 
in  truth  had  war  appeared  in  a  more  imposing  form,  nor  had  the  astonishing 
amount  of  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  emperor  ever  been  more 
conspicuous.  On  all  sides,  the  troops,  preceded  by  their  artillery,  which  kept 
up  an  incessant  fire  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  advanced  rapidly  towards  the 
stream :  at  first  the  plain  seemed  covered  with  a  confused  multitude  of  horses, 
cannon,  chariots  and  men,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  impres¬ 
sive  only  from  its  immensity;  but  gradually  the  throng  assumed  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  order.  The  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  separated  and  defiled  each 
to  their  respective  points  of  passage  (Ij,  and  the  marvels  of  military  disci¬ 
pline  appeared  in  their  highest  lustre. 

Severe  ac-  The  Frcnch  artillery,  however,  was  superior  to  that  of  the  Allies 
French  OH  the  bauks  of  the  river,  and  it  was  not  there  that  preparations 
right.  fQF  3  serious  resistance  had  been  made.  Generally  speaking,  there¬ 
fore,  the  passage  was  eCfected  without  much  opposition  :  Bautzen,  being 
no  longer  tenable  as  an  isolated  advanced  post  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  was 
evacuated  by  the  Allies,  who  withdrew  the  troops  that  occupied  it  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  and  taken  pos.session  of  by  Macdonald,  who  immediately 
caused  his  men  to  defile  over  its  arch  over  the  Spree;  while  Marmont  threw 
four  bridges  across  below  the  town,  over  which  his  whole  corps  was  speedily 
transported,  and  Oudinot  crossed  without  difficulty  near  Grubschutz,  and 
immediately  began  to  advance  towards  the  heights  at  the  foot  of  the  Bohe¬ 
mian  mountains,  on  which  the  left  of  the  Allies  w'as  posted.  By  five  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  river  was  passed  at  all  points,  and  the  troops  w'ere 
moving  towards  the  eminences  occupied  by  the  enemy;  but  it  was  already 
evident,  from  the  distance  at  which  their  principal  forces  were  stationed,  that 
no  serious  conflict  would  take  place  till  the  follow  ing  day.  On  the  French 
right,  however,  the  action  soon  became  extremely  warm  :  Oudinot  there 
pressed  with  indefatigable  activity  up  the  hills  which  form  the  Bohemian 
frontier,  and  which  rose  like  an  amphitheatre  to  bound  the  field  of  battle  in 
that  direction.  The  ascending  line  of  the  smoke,  and  flashes  of  the  artillery 
among  the  overhanging  woods,  soon  showed  the  progress  he  was  making ; 
while  the  Bohemian  echoes  rolled  back  the  roar  of  the  artillery,  and  the 
glancing  of  the  musketry  was  to  be  seen  through  the  shadows  of  the  woods, 
now  darkened  by  the  approaching  night.  Prince  Wirtemberg,  however,  and 
St.-Priest’s  divisions  of  Milaradowitch’s  corps,  maintained  themselves  with 
invincible  resolution  in  these  woody  fastnesses;  and  when  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  who  commanded  the  Russians  in  person,  saw  that  they  were 
obliged  to  fall  back,  and  were  beginning  to  be  overmatched,  he  reinforced 
them  by  three  brigades  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry,  under  General  Die- 
bitch,  which  restored  the  combat  in  that  quarter,  and  the  Russians  main¬ 
tained  themselves  for  the  night  in  the  villages  of  Preilitz,  Mehltheuer,  and 
Falkenberg,  still  keeping  possession  of  the  crest  and  commanding  points  of 
the  mountains,  while  the  French  were  far  advanced  in  the  valleys  which 
furrowed  their  sides  (2). 

Serious  con-  While  this  obstiuate  conflict  was  going  on  among  the  hills  on  the 
centre.  allied  left,  a  still  more  serious  attack  was  made  on  Kleist  s  Prus¬ 
sians  on  the  heights  of  Burg,  and  the  remainder  of  Milaradowitch’s  corps, 
under  himself  in  person,  on  the  eminences  in  rear  of  Bautzen,  to  w  Inch  the 


(l)  Fain,  i.  405,  406,  Odel,  i.  89.  Loud.  44,  45.  (2)  Kausicr,  871.  Fain,  i.  407.  Precis  in  Schocll, 
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Russians  had  retired  after  the  evacuation  of  that  town.  At  noon,  General 
Milaradowitch  was  violently  assailed  by  Gampans’  division,  followed  by  the 
whole  of  Marmont’s  corps,  while  Bonnet  advanced  towards  Nieder  Kayna, 
and  commenced  an  attack  on  Kleist.  The  resistance,  however,  was  as  obsti¬ 
nate  as  the  attack;  and  Napoleon,  deeming  it  essential  to  his  plan  to  make  a 
great  impression  in  that  quarter,  in  order  to  withdraw  attention  from  the 
grand  movement  he  was  preparing  on  his  left,  brought  forward  the  whole 
of  Bertrand’s  corps,  still,  notwithstanding  its  losses,  above  twenty-four  thou¬ 
sand  strong,  with  Latour  Maubourg’s  formidable  cuirassiers,  to  support  Mar- 
mont  and  Macdonald.  Above  f.fty  thousand  combatants  were  thus  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the  centre,  supported  by  a  powerful  artillery  ;  and  the  Allies,  being 
not  more  than  half  the  number  at  that  point,  were  constrained  to  retire.  This 
was  done,  however,  in  the  finest  order ;  the  troops  halting  and  facing  about, 
by  alternate  companies,  to  fire,  as  they  slowly  withdrew  towards  the  in¬ 
trenched  camp,  their  artillery  keeping  up  an  incessant  discharge  on  the  pur¬ 
suing  columns.  The  French  centre,  meanwhile,  steadily  advanced,  and,  as 
soon  as  they  reached  it,  assaulted  Kleist’s  troops  on  the  heights  of  Burg  with 
great  gallantry.  Despite  all  their  efforts,  however,  the  brave  Prussians  main¬ 
tained  their  ground  with  undaunted  resolution :  their  young  ranks  were 
thinned,  but  quailed  not  beneath  the  enemy’s  fire;  and,  seeing  that  they 
could  not  carry  the  position  by  an  attack  in  front,  the  assailants  attacked  the 
village  of  Nieder  Gurkau  on  its  right,  in  order  to  threaten  it  in  flank.  Here, 
however,  they  experienced  so  vigorous  a  resistance  from  Rudiger’s  men  of 
Blucher’s  corps,  some  regiments  of  which  had  been  detached,  under  Ziethen, 
to  occupy  that  important  post ;  and  the  fire  from  Blucher’s  guns,  on  his  com¬ 
manding  heights  immediately  behind,  was  so  violent;  that,  after  sustaining 
immense  losses,  they  were  obliged  to  desist  from  the  attempt ;  and  it  was  not 
till  seven  at  night,  that,  by  bringing  up  the  celebrated  10th  regiment  of  light 
infantry  to  the  charge,  the  village  was  at  length  carried.  Then  the  whole 
allied  centre  slowly  retired  over  the  plateau  of  Nadelwitz,  to  their  intrenched 
camp  in  the  rear  (1) ;  but  Blucher  still  retained  his  advanced  position  on  the 
heights  of  Kreckwitz,  from  the  summit  of  which  his  artillery  never  ceased  to 
thunder,  as  from  a  fiery  volcano,  in  all  directions,  till  utter  darkness  drew  a 
veil  over  the  field  of  battle. 

fhe  By  the  Emperor’s  orders,  the  French  troops  bivouacked  in  squares 

dajs  i.atue,  QU  thc  grouiid  they  had  won  with  so  much  difficulty;  but,  though 
the  Spree  was  passed  at  all  points,  and  the  right  and  centre  considerably  ad¬ 
vanced  over  the  ground  occupied  in  the  morning  by  the  enemy,  yet  the  enor¬ 
mous  losses  they  had  sustained  proved  the  desperate  nature  of  the  conflict 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  inspired  the  troops  with  melancholy  pre¬ 
sages  as  to  the  issue  of  the  battle  on  the  morrow.  Kleist  and  Ziethen’s  Prus¬ 
sians  in  particular,  though  in  great  part  young  troops,  who  had  seen  fire  for 
the  first  time  that  day,  had  evinced  thc  most  heroic  bravery  ;  no  ground  had 
been  won  from  them  but  by  the  force  of  overwhelming  numbers,  and  above 
ten  thousand  French  or  Italians  lay  weltering  in  their  blood,  around  the 
heights,  from  which  the  Prussians  had  drawn  off  every  gun,  every  chariot, 
every  wounded  man.  Napoleon,  however,  who  was  aware  where  the  decisive 
blow  was  to  be  struck,  was  little  concerned  for  the  frightful  carnage  in  his 
centre ;  his  object  had  been  gained  by  ground  having  been  won,  and  the  ene¬ 
my  compelled  to  concentrate  their  forces  in  that  quarter ;  and  the  sound  of 
distant  cannon  on  his  extreme  left,  as  well  as  the  light  of  burning  villages, 


(l)  Precis  in  Sctocll,  ii.  321,  325.  Viet  et  Conq.  xxii,  49,  50.  Fain,  i.  407,  408.  Kausler,  872,  873. 
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which  illuminated  that  quarter  of  the  heavens,  told  how  soon  Ney  would  be 
in  action  in  that  direction.  In  effect,  that  marshal  had  crossed  the  Spree, 
near  Klix;  and  though  Barclay  de  Tolly  still  held  that  village,  and  lay  in 
strength  betwixt  it  and  Malschwitz,  yet  he  Mas  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  to  Mdiom  he  was  soon  to  be  opposed,  and  altogether 
unequal  to  the  task  of  preventing  the  right  of  the  Allies  from  being  turned 
by  the  immense  masses  by  M'hom  he  was  surrounded  on  the  folloM'ing  day. 
Napoleon,  therefore,  highly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  first  day’s  engage¬ 
ment,  retired  for  the  night  to  Bautzen,  having  first  dispatched  orders  to  Ou- 
dinot,  to  renew  the  combat  by  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  among 
the  hills  on  the  right,  in  order  to  fix  the  enemy’s  attention  on  that  part  of  the 
line,  and  prevent  any  adequate  succour  being  sent  to  avert  the  tremendous 
stroke  he  was  to  deliver  on  his  left  (1 ). 

Battle  on  By  fivc  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  fire  began  with  un- 
snccei'of  ''veai'ied  vigour  in  the  wooded  recesses  of  the  Bohemian  hills,  and 
the  Bus-  tjie  echoes  rang  even  to  the  summit  of  the  Kunewald.  The  Empe- 

right.  ror  Alexander,  however,  had  sent  such  considerable  reinforce- 

ments  during  the  night  to  that  quarter,  that  Milaradowitch  Mas  enabled  not 
only  to  repulse  the  attacks  on  his  position  on  the  heights  of  Mehltheuer,  but 
to  drive  the  enemy  back  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  Binowitz.  Napo¬ 
leon,  alarmed  at  this  unexpected  turn  of  events  on  that  side,  immediately 
ordered  up  Macdonald’s  corps  to  the  support  of  Oudinot;  and  at  the  same 
time  immense  masses,  above  forty  thousand  strong,  were  deployed  in  the 
centre,  in  front  of  Bautzen,  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  but  still 
out  of  cannon-shot,  as  it  was  not  his  intention  to  expose  his  troops  to  the 
murderous  fire  of  the  allied  artillery  on  the  heights  of  Kreckwitz,  from  m  hich 
they  had  suffered  so  much  on  the  preceding  day.  Before  Macdonald,  how¬ 
ever,  could  get  up  to  his  assistance,  Oudinot  m  as  so  hard  pressed  that  he 
M^as  unable  to  maintain  his  ground  ;  step  by  step  the  Russian  tirailleurs  gained 
upon  the  Bavarian  sharpshooters  in  the  MOods  (2) ;  and  at  length  he  Mas 
fairly  driven  out  of  the  hills,  and  forced  to  assume  a  defensive  position  in 
the  plain  at  their  feet,  where  the  arrival  of  Macdonald  enabled  him  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  enemy. 

Progress  of  TTiough  inucli  disconcerted  by  this  ill  success  on  his  right,  Napo- 
alo^centre Icon  M'as  oiily  doslrous  to  gain  time,  and  maintain  his  ground  in 
and  left,  front  of  Bautzen  in  the  centre,  as  the  progress  and  great  superiority 
of  Ney  on  the  left,  rendered  it  a  matter  of  certainty,  that  ere  long  the  Allies 
would  be  turned  on  their  right,  and  forced  to  retreat.  Marmont  and  Ber¬ 
trand’s  batteries,  accordingly.  Mere  brought  up  to  the  foremost  heights  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  French  in  that  part  of  the  field,  and  soon  engaged  in  a  tremen¬ 
dous  cannonade  Milh  that  of  the  Allies;  though  the  latter,  placed  on  higher 
ground  and  fully  better  served,  maintained  its  superiority,  and  rendered  any 
attack  by  the  masses  of  infantry  in  that  quarter  too  perilous  to  be  attempted. 
Meanwhile,  the  Emperor  listened  anxiously  for  the  sound  of  Ney’s  cannon 
on  the  extreme  left,  as  that  Mas  the  signal  for  M'hich  he  M'aited  to  order  a 
general  attack  in  the  centre  to  favour  that  decisive  operation.  In  effect,  that 
marshal,  at  the  head  of  his  own  corps  and  those  of  Lauriston,  had  early  in 
the  morning  advanced  against  the  position  of  Barclay,  near  Gleina,  M’liile 
Victor’s  corps  and  Regnier’s  Saxons  Mere  directed,  by  a  M'ider  circuit,  to 
turn  his  extreme  right  by  the  M  Ood  and  heights  of  Baruth,  and  get  entirely 

(l)  Kausler,  8T2,  874.  .lom.  iv,  301.  F.iin,  i,  407,  (2)  Kanslcr,  876,  877.  Oclel.  i.  91,  92.  Precis  in 

409,  Odel.  i.  90.  Viet,  et  CoRf|.  xxii.  4i),  bO-  Sdiocll,  ii,  327,  328*  Viet,  ct  Coiki*  xxii.  5i. 
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into  the  rear  of  the  Allies.  Barclay’s  veterans  were  advantageously  placed  on 
the  heights  of  Windmuhlenberg,  near  Gleina;  and  the  strength  of  their  posi¬ 
tion,  joined  to  the  admirable  fire  of  the  artillery  on  its  summit,  long  enabled 
these  iron  veterans  of  the  Moscow  campaign  to  make  head  against  the  supe¬ 
rior  numbers  of  the  enemy.  At  length,  however,  the  approach  of  Regnier  and 
Victor’s  corps  turned  the  position  in  flank,  and  Barclay  was  obliged  to  fall 
back,  fighting  all  the  way,  to  the  heights  of  Baruth.  There  Kleist  was  detached 
to  his  support ;  but  his  corps,  reduced  to  little  more  than  three  thousand  men 
by  the  losses  of  the  preceding  day,  could  not  restore  the  action  in  that  quar¬ 
ter;  and  at  eleven  o’clock,  Souham,  with  the  leading  division  of  Ney  and 
Lauriston’s  corps,  made  himself  master  of  the  village  of  Preilitz,  near 
Klein  Bautzen,  behind  Blucher’s  right,  and  between  him  and  Barclay  (1). 
Grpat  ef-  This  important  success  promised  the  most  momentous  conse- 
tim  inLc-  quences ;  for  not  only  was  Preilitz  directly  in  the  rear  of  Blucher’s 
N^y  o°/ii>e  position,  so  that  the  right  of  the  Allies  was  now  completely  turned, 
but  it  communicated  with  Klein  Bautzen,  through  which,  or 
Kreckwitz,  lay  the  sole  communication  of  that  general  with  the  remainder 
of  the  army,  so  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  certainty  that  he  must  either  fol¬ 
low  the  retrograde  movement  of  Barclay,  and  uncover  the  Avhole  right  of  the 
Allies,  or  be  cut  off.  Ney’s  orders,  communicated  by  General  Jornini,  his 
chief  of  the  staff,  were  to  march  straight  on  the  steeples  of  Hochkirch,  while 
Lauriston  moved  by  Baruth  and  Belgern  in  the  same  direction.  In  this  in¬ 
stance  the  inspiration  of  genius  had  anticipated  the  orders  of  authority;  for 
Napoleon’s  instructions,  written  in  pencil  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  were 
only  to  be  at  Preilitz  by  eleven  o’clock,  whereas  Ney  was  within  half  a  mile 
of  it  by  ten.  The  Emperor  was  lying  on  the  ground  in  the  centre,  under  the 
shelter  of  a  height,  a  little  in  front  of  Bautzen,  at  breakfast,  when  the  sound 
of  Ney’s  guns  in  that  direction  was  heard.  At  the  same  time,  a  bomb  burst 
over  his  head.  Without  paying  any  attention  to  the  latter  circumstance,  he 
immediately  wrote  a  note  in  pencil  to  Marie-Louise,  to  announce  that  the 
victory  was  gained ;  and  instantly  mounting  his  horse,  set  off  at  the  gallop 
with  his  staff  to  the  left,  and  ascending  a  height  near  Nieder  Kayna,  from 
whence  he  could  descry  the  whole  field  of  battle  in  the  centre,  directed  Soult, 
with  the  four  corps  under  his  orders,  to  assault  with  the  bayonet  the  nume¬ 
rous  conical  knolls  crowned  with  artillery,  which  formed  the  strength  of  the 
Allies  in  that  quarter,  in  order  to  distract  their  attention,  and  prevent  them 
from  sending  succours  to  Blucher  on  their  right  (2j. 
rraxen  by  Blucher,  who  was  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  village  of 
and'Nry  Pfcditz,  immediately  made  a  great  effort  to  regain  it.  Kleist  was 
checked.  detached  with  the  whole  remains  of  his  corps;  and  several  Russian 
regiments  of  infantry,  with  two  regiments  of  Prussian  cuirassiers,  were  sent 
in  the  same  direction.  The  arrival  of  these  fresh  troops,  who  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  ardour  of  their  attack,  enabled  the  Allies  to  regain  the  village, 
and  drive  out  Souham,  who  was  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  thrown 
back  on  the  remainder  of  his  corps  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion  ;  while  twenty 
of  Blucher’s  guns,  playing  on  the  flank  of  Ney’s  dense  columns,  did  dreadful 
execution,  and  caused  him  to  swerve  from  the  direction  of  the  steeples  of 
Hochkirch,  and  establish  himself  on  some  heights  behind  Klein  Bautzen, 
from  whence  his  artillery  could  reply  on  equal  terms  to  that  of  the  enemy. 
This  check  probably  saved  the  Allies  from  a  total  rout,  by  causing  Ney  to 

(l)Jom.  iv.  304.  Precis  in  Schoell,  ii.  328,  329.  (2)  Odd.  i.  92,  93.  Kauslcr,  878.  Join,  iv.  304, 

Kausler,  878.  879.  Pain,  i.  413,  4l4.  Viet,  et  Conq.  305.  Viet,  et  Coiiq.  xxii.  54. 
xxii.  50,  51. 
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pause  and  vacillate  in  the  midst  of  his  important  advance  until  his  reserves 
came  up,  and  Victor  and  Regnier  had  arrived  abreast  of  his  men ;  whereby 
the  allied  sovereigns  had  time  to  take  the  proper  measures  to  ward  off  the 
danger,  by  sending  every  disposable  man  and  gun  in  that  direction,  where 
they  had  never  hitherto  apprehended  any  serious  attack,  and  preparing  for 
a  general  retreat.  It  was  not  till  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  that  Ney 
deemed  himself  in  sufficient  strength  to  resume  the  offensive;  and  by  that 
time  the  season  of  decisive  success  had  passed  away ;  the  chaussee  through 
Hochkirch,  in  the  rear  of  the  whole  allied  army,  could  no  longer  be  gained, 
and  the  victory  at  best  w'ould  be  barren  of  results  (1). 
fack"of  Na-  Napoleon,  however,  made  a  vigorous  effort,  by  a  combined  attack 
roi6otio,i  on  the  centre  and  left  of  the  enemy,  to  effect  a  total  overthrow. 

tllR  dlHcu  “ 

centre.  Socing  tho  allied  centre  in  some  degree  bared  of  troops  by  the 
powerful  succours  which  had  been  sent  to  the  right,  he  ordered  Soult  to 
make  a  general  attack  with  the  four  corps  under  his  command  in  the  centre ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  terrible  artillery  of  the  guard  was  brought  up  to 
reply  to  the  enemy’s  batteries  on  the  heights  of  Kreckwitz.  These  orders  were 
promptly  obeyed.  Marmont,  Mortier,  Bertrand,  and  Latour  Maubourg,  put 
themselves  at  the  head  of  their  respective  corps  of  cavalry  and  infantry ;  while 
the  Imperial  Guard,  in  deep  array,  advanced  in  their  rear  to  support  the 
attack.  Eighty  thousand  men,  in  admirable  order,  moved  against  the  re¬ 
doubtable  heights,  the  guns  from  which  had  so  long  carried  death  through 
the  French  ranks;  while  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  disposed  on  the  high¬ 
est  points  of  the  ground  which  they  traversed,  kept  up  a  vehement  fire  on 
the  enemy’s  batteries.  This  grand  attack  soon  changed  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  Blucher,  now  assailed  in  front  by  Marmont,  in  flank  by  Bertrand,  and 
in  rear  by  Ney,  was  soon  obliged  to  recall  Kleist  and  the  other  reinforce¬ 
ments  which  he  had  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Barclay  de  Tolly ;  and  in  conse¬ 
quence,  Ney,  whose  reserves  had  at  length  come  up,  was  enabled  not  only  to 
retake  Preilitz  without  difficulty,  but  to  spread  out  bis  light  troops  over  the 
whole  level  ground  as  far  as  Wurschen.  The  allied  right  Avas  thus  entirely 
turned  :  and  any  advantage  which  Blucher  and  Barclay  de  Tolly  might  gain, 
would  only  increase  the  danger  of  their  position,  by  drawing  them  on  to¬ 
wards  the  Spree,  while  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy  was  interposed  between 
them  and  the  main  body  of  their  army  (2). 

The  Allies  jjj  tjiesc  Critical  circumstances  the  allied  sovereigns  resolved  to 

retreat.  retreat.  They  might,  indeed,  by  bringing  up  the  reserves,  and  the 
Russian  and  Prussian  guards,  have  without  difficulty  regained  the  ground 
they  had  lost  on  the  right,  and  again  advanced  their  standards  to  the  Spree: 
but  as  long  as  Lauriston  and  Regnier  were  in  their  rear,  such  success  would 
only  have  augmented  their  ultimate  danger ;  just  as  a  similar  success  on  the 
left  of  the  British  at  Waterloo  would  have  enhanced  the  perils  of  Napoleon’s 
position,  when  Blucher,  with  sixty  thousand  Prussians,  was  menacing  the 
chaussee  of  La  Belle  Alliance.  It  had,  from  the  outset  of  the  campaign,  also 
been  part  of  their  fixed  policy,  never  to  place  themselves  in  danger  of  under¬ 
going  a  total  defeat,  but  to  take  advantage  of  their  numerous  cavalry  to  cover 
their  retreat,  Avhenever  the  issue  of  an  action  seemed  doubtful ;  being  well 
aware  that  the  superiority  of  their  physical  resourcesand  moral  energy  would 
thus  in  the  end,  especially  if  the  accession  of  Austria  AVere  obtained  (5),  secure 

(1)  Odd.  i.  92,  93.  Precis  in  SchodI,  ii.  33(,  Hi,  Hb.  Kausler,  S80.  881.  Viet,  d  Conq.  xxii. 
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to  them  the  victory.  Orders  were  given,  therefore,  to  both  Barclay  and  Blu- 
cher  to  retreat ;  and  the  whole  allied  army,  arrayed  in  two  massy  columns, 
began  to  retire ;  the  Russians  by  the  road  of  Hochkirch  and  Lobau,  the  Prus¬ 
sians  by  Wurschen  and  Weissenberg. 

Sublime  Then  was  seen  in  its  highest  lustre  the  admirable  arrangements 

sDcctnclc  ^ 

when  the  of  modern  discipline,  and  the  noble  feelings  with  which  both  ar- 
Ktrcaie™'^  mics  wcrc  animated.  Seated  on  the  summit  of  the  Hohenberg, 
near  Neider  Kayna,  from  whence  he  could  survey  a  great  part  of  the  field  of 
battle,  Napoleon  calmly  directed  the  movements  of  his  army ;  and  the  mighty 
host  which  he  commanded,  now  roused  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  moving  on 
in  perfect  array,  pressed  at  all  points  upon  the  retiring  columns  of  the  enemy- 
It  was  at  once  a  sublime  and  animating  spectacle,  when,  at  the  voice  of  this 
miglity  wizard,  a  hundred  and  Gfty  thousand  men,  spread  over  a  line  of  three 
leagues  in  length,  from  the  Bohemian  mountains  on  the  right  to  the  forest  of 
Barulh  on  the  left,  suddenly  started,  as  it  were,  into  life,  and  moved  majes¬ 
tically  forward,  like  a  mighty  wave,  bearing  the  light  and  smoke  of  the  guns 
as  sparkling  foam  on  its  crest.  The  greater  part  of  this  vast  inundation  poured 
into  the  valley  of  Neider  Kayna  in  the  centre,  and  the  declining  sun  glanced 
on  the  forests  of  bayonets,  and  the  dazzling  lines  of  helmets,  sabres,  and  cui¬ 
rasses,  with  which  the  level  space  at  its  bottom  was  fdled ;  while  the  heights 
of  Kreckwitz,  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  thundered  forth  a  still  increasing 
fire  on  all  sides,  like  a  volcano  encircled  by  flame.  Soon  the  receding  line  of 
fire,  and  the  light  of  the  burning  villages,  told  that  the  consuming  torrent  was 
rapidly  advancing  through  the  valley  ;  and  at  length  the  cannonade  ceased 
on  the  summits  of  Kreckwitz  ;  and  Blucher’s  columns,  dark  and  massy,  were 
seen  slowly  wending  their  way  to  the  rear.  In  vain,  however,  the  French 
cuirassiers,  eight  thousand  strong,  were  now  hurried  to  the  front,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  by  repeated  charges  to  throw  the  enemy  into  confusion,  so  as  to 
convert  the  retreat  into  a  flight ;  the  Russian  cavalry  was  too  powerful,  the 
allied  array  too  perfect,  to  permit  any  advantage  being  gained.  A  hundred 
and  twenty  French  guns  preceded  the  line  of  the  pursuers,  and  thundered  on 
the  retiring  columns  of  the  enemy  ;  but  the  Russian  and  Prussian  artillery 
were  equally  powerful,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  numerous  eminences 
which  the  line  of  retreat  afforded,  played  with  destructive  effect  on  the  ad¬ 
vancing  masses ;  while  their  numerous  and  magnificent  cavalry  repulsed 
every  attempt  to  charge  which  the  French  horsemen  made.  Gradually  the 
fire  became  less  violent  as  the  Allies  receded  from  the  field ;  the  intrenched 
position  was  abandoned  on  all  sides  ;  and  at  length  the  cannonade  entirely 
ceased,  and  night  drew  her  veil  over  that  field  of  carnage  and  of  glory  (1). 
Napoleon's  Napoleon’s  tent  was  pitched  for  the  night  near  the  inn  oi  Klein- 
a  monument  Burchwilz,  in  the  middle  of  the  squares  of  his  faithful  guard ;  Avhile 
Cenis,  to  Ney  established  himself  at  Wurschen,  where  the  allied  sovereigns 
'•‘id  had  their  headquarters  the  night  before.  It  was  from  the 
epocii.  former  place  that  the  Emperor  dictated  the  bulletin  of  the  battle, 
as  well  as  the  following  decree,  which  all  lovers  of  the  arts,  as  well  as  admirers 
of  patriotic  virtue,  must  regret  Avas  prevented,  by  his  fall,  from  being  carried 
into  execution : — “  A  monument  shall  be  erected  on  Mont-Cenis ;  on  the 
most  conspicuous  face  the  following  inscription  shall  be  written — ‘  The 
Emperor  Napoleon,  from  the  field  of  Wurschen,  has  ordered  the  erection  of 
this  monument,  in  testimony  of  his  gratitude  to  the  people  of  France  and 

(1)  Fain,  i.  415,  417.  Kausler,  8S2,  883.  Odel.  i.  94,  95.  Precis  in  Schocll,  ii.  332.333.  Jom.  iv, 
309,  310.  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii.  53,  54« 
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Italy.  This  monument  will  transmit  from  age  to  age  the  remembrance  of  that 
great  epoch,  when,  in  the  space  of  three  months,  twelve  hundred  thousand 
men  flew  to  arms  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  French  empire  (1).” 

Admirable  The  Emperor  Alexander  commanded  the  allied  armies  in  person 
th?F“mpe-  at  Bautzen;  the  ill  success  at  Lutzen  having  weakened  the  con- 
Ser  durin"'  ^dence  of  the  soldiers  in  Wittgenstein,  and  the  jealousies  of  the 
the  bettie!  generals  rendering  the  appointment  of  any  inferior  oiBcer  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty.  AVith  the  King  of  Prussia  hy  his  side,  he  took  the  entire 
direction  of  the  movements;  and  displayed  a  judgment  in  council,  and 
coolness  in  danger,  which  excited  universal  admiration.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  entreaties  of  those  around  him  could  prevent  him  from  advancing 
too  far  into  the  fire  for  the  duties  of  a  commander-in-chief;  as  it  was,  he 
incurred  the  greatest  danger,  and  near  Bautzen  narrowly  escaped  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  conduct  of  the  retreat,  in  the  face  of  the  im¬ 
mense  force  which  thundered  in  pursuit,  w'as  a  model  of  skill  and  judgment; 
every  eminence,  every  enclosure,  every  stream,  which  offered  an  opportunity 
of  arresting  the  enemy,  w^as  taken  advantage  of  with  admirable  ability;  and 
such  were  the  losses  which  the  French  sustained  in  pressing  on  the  uncon¬ 
querable  rearguard,  that,  at  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  the  Russians 
still  held  the  heights  of  AA'eissenberg,  within  cannon-shot  of  the  field  of 
battle  (2). 

Losses  on  The  loss  of  the  French  in  the  battle  of  Bautzen  was  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  the  Allies — an  unusual  circumstance  with  a 
battle.  victorious  army,  but  which  is  easily  explained  by  the  carnage  oc¬ 
casioned  in  Napoleon’s  masses  by  the  Prussian  artillery,  in  position  on  the 
numerous  eminences  which  commanded  the  field  of  battle,  and  by  the  perfect 
order  with  which  the  retreat  was  conducted.  The  Allies  lost  in  the  two 
days  15,000  men  killed  and  wounded;  and  the  French  took  1500  prisoners, 
most  of  them  wounded,  but  neither  cannon  nor  artillery  graced  their  triumph; 
and  their  own  loss  was  fully  19,000  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field  alone, 
independent  of  those  on  the  previous  day ;  insomuch  that  20,000  w'ounded 
were  lodged,  two  days  after  the  battle,  at  Bautzen,  and  the  villages  in  its 
environs;  while  5000  were  killed  outright  on  the  field  of  battle  (5).  A  great 
number  of  the  wounded  were  slightly  hurt  only  in  the  hands  and  feet — an 
ominous  circumstance  which  had  been  observed  also  in  the  campaign 
of  1809  on  the  Danube,  and  bespoke  the  anxiety  of  the  conscripts  to  escape 
from  these  scenes  of  carnage.  The  Saxon  peasants  displayed  unbounded 


(1)  F.iln,  i.  417,  418.  Odd.  i.  97. 

(2)  Lond.  4r).  Odei.  i.  97,  98  Michaud,  Biog, 
Univ.  Sup.  i.  176.  Fain,  i.  4l4.  Knusler,  883. 

(3)  “  Twenty-lAYo  thousand  were  brought  into 
the  hospitals  of  the  Grand  Army,  from  the  Ist  May 
to  the  i.st  June  I8l3,  without  counting  those  of  the 
enemy.” — B.^ron  L.vrrey,  iv.  177.  And  this  return 
embraced  only  the  serious  cases.  So  great  Avas  the 
number  of  persons  slightly  wounded,  who  were  not 
admitted  to  the  hospitals,  that  it  was  strongly 
suspected  at  the  lime  that  many,  especially  of  the 
Italian  conscripts,  had  intentionally  wounded 
themselves  slightly  in  the  hand,  in  order  to  avoid, 
at  least  for  a  time,  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  the 
campaign.  The  number  so  wounded  was  no  less 
than  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-two.  The 
Emperor  strongly  inclined  to  the  same  opinion,  and 
was  preparing  a  severe  decree  on  the  subject,  when 
he  was  diverted  from  his  design  by  the  humane  and 
politic  Larrey,  who  proved,  by  actual  experiment, 
tliat  inexperienced  troops,  firing  lliree  deep,  were 
extremely  apt  lo  injure  the  hands  of  the  front  rank ; 


»nd  in  this  report  the  Emperor  deemed  it  prudent 
to  acquiesce.— See  Souvenirs  dc  Caclatncoukt,  i. 
170,  172;  and  Larrey,  iv.  171,  179.  But  General 
Malhieu  Dumas,  who  saw  great  numbers  of  these 
wounded  at  Dresden,  has  recorded  a  clear  opinion, 
that  many  of  these  wounds  were  self-inflicted 
“  I  observed,”  says  he,  “  with  keen  regret,  many  of 
the  wounded  but  slightly  hurt;  the  greater  part 
young  conscripts  who  had  recently  joined  the  army, 
and  who  h.id  not  been  injured  by  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  but  had  themselves  mutilated  ibeir  feet  and 
hands.  Such  accidents  of  bad  augury  had  also  been 
observed  during  the  campaign  of  1809.  The  Em¬ 
peror  interrogated  me  closely  on  the  subject,  and  as 
I  made  no  concealment  of  the  truth,  he  ordered  an 
enquiry.  The  report  of  the  commission,  however, 
was  opposed  lo  iny  too  w  ell-founded  obseiwalions  ; 
and  the  Emperor  believed,  or  feigned  lo  believe, 
those  who,  to  }»ay  their  court  lo  him,  disguised  the 
truth  on  a  painful  hut  important  subject.— 
de  Dumas,  iii.  5U7. 
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kindness  to  these  unhappy  sufferers ;  without  regard  to  side,  nation,  or  lan¬ 
guage,  they  received  them  into  their  cottages,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to 
mitigate  their  distresses;  and,  not  contented  with  waiting  till  the  sufferers 
were  brought  into  their  dwellings,  themselves  issued  forth  to  seek  them  on 
the  field.  On  all  sides  were  to  be  seen  men,  women,  and  children,  carrying 
litters,  pushing  wheelbarrows,  or  drawing  little  carts,  laden  with  wounded 
men  ;  Russians  were  laid  beside  French,  Prussians  beside  Italians ;  the  women 
tended  the  dying,  and  bandaged  the  wounds  alike  of  friend  and  foe  ;  all  the 
animosity  of  the  contest  was  forgotten ;  and  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  bloodiest 
battles  recorded  in  modern  times,  was  to  be  seen  the  glorious  spectacle  of 
Christian  charity  healing  the  wounds  and  assuaging  the  sufferings  equally  of 
the  victors  and  the  vanquished  (1). 

Combat  of  By  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  the  French  army  was  in 
motion,  and  Napoleon,  who  had  hardly  allowed  himself  any  rest 

May  22.  during  the  night,  in  person  directed  their  movements.  They  soon 
came  up  with  the  rearguard  of  the  enemy,  who  had  marched  all  night,  and 
now  stood  firm  on  the  heights  behind  Reichenbach,  in  order  to  gain  time  for 
the  immense  files  of  chariots,  cannon,  and  wounded  men  to  defile  by  the 
roads  in  their  rear.  Jlilaradowitch  had  the  command;  and  the  veterans  of 
the  Moscow  campaign  were  prepared  to  defend  the  position  to  the  last  extre¬ 
mity  ;  while  forty  pieces  of  cannon  were  admirably  placed  on  the  summit, 
and  a  large  body  of  cuirassiers  on  the  slopes  seemed  intentionally  situated  for 
an  opportunity  to  come  to  blows  with  the  horsemen  of  the  French.  Struck 
with  the  strength  of  this  position,  as  well  as  the  determined  countenance  of 
the  allied  force  wdiich  occupied  it,  Napoleon  paused,  and  engaged  only  in 
a  cannonade  till  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard  came  up.  Reichenbach  itself,  in 
front  of  the  allied  position,  occupied  by  the  Russian  light  troops,  was  only 
abandoned  after  an  obstinate  conflict;  and  when  the  French  columns  show’ed 
themselves  on  the  opposite  side,  they  were  torn  in  pieces  by  the  point-blank 
discharge  of  the  enemy’s  batteries  from  the  heights  behind.  The  Russian 
general  sent  some  of  his  regiments  of  cavalry  into  the  plain,  where  they 
w  ere  immediately  charged  by  the  red  lancers  of  the  French  guard ;  but  the 
latter  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss.  Napoleon  upon  this  brought  up 
Latour  Maubourg,  with  the  whole  cavalry  of  the  Guard,  six  thousand  strong, 
and  at  the  same  time  made  dispositions  for  outflanking  and  turning  the 
enemy.  These  measures  were  attended  with  the  desired  effect,  and  after  se¬ 
veral  brilliant  charges  on  both  sides,  the  Allies  retired  to  Gorlitz,  but  in  the 
best  order.  Enraged  at  seeing  his  enemy  thus  escaping,  Napoleon  hastened 
to  the  advanced  posts,  and  himself  pressed  on  the  movements  of  the  troops 
insomuch  that  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  gleamed  on  the  sabres  apd  bayonets 
of  fifty  thousand  men,  accumulated  in  a  front  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth? 
and  closely  advancing  in  pursuit.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  enemy,  proud  of 
the  resistance  they  had  made  against  such  superior  numbers,  retired  in  admir¬ 
able  order,  without  leaving  any  thing  behind  ;  guns,  wounded,  caissons,  were 
alike  conveyed  away,  and  all  the  genius  of  the  Emperor,  which  never  shone 
forth  with  brighter  lustre  in  directing  the  movements,  could  not  extract  one 
trophy  from  their  rearguard.  Napoleon  could  not  conceal  his  vexation  at 
beholding  the  unbroken  array  of  the  allied  troops  thus  eluding  his  grasp,  and 
the  skill  w  ith  which  they  availed  themselves  of  every  eminence  to  plant  their 
guns  and  arrest  his  progress.  “AVhat !  ”  said  he,  “  after  such  a  butchery,  no 


(1)  Precis  in  Schoell,  ii.  334.  Fain,  96,  97.  Odel.  i,  96,  Lonu.  49.  Kausler,  884. 
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results  ?  no  prisoners?  Those  fellows  there  will  not  leave  us  a  nail;  they  rise 
from  their  ashes.  When  will  this  be  done  (1).” 

Death  of  The  balls  at  this  moment  w'ere  flying  thick  around  him,  and  one 

Duroc.  (jf  (itie  Emperor’s  escort  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  “  Duroc,”  said  he, 
turning  to  the  grand  marshal,  who  was  by  his  side,  “  fortune  is  resolved  to 
have  one  of  us  to-day.”  Some  of  his  suite  observed  with  a  shudder,  in  an 
under  breath,  that  it  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Essling,  and  the 
death  of  Lannes  (2).  The  melancholy  anticipation  was  not  long  of  being  rea¬ 
lized.  The  enemy  retired  to  a  fresh  position,  behind  the  ravine  of  Makers- 
dorf;  and  Napoleon,  who  was  anxious  to  push  on  before  night  to  Gorlitz, 
himself  hurried  to  the  front,  to  urge  on  the  troops  who  w'ere  to  dislodge 
them  from  the  ground  which  they  had  occupied  to  bar  the  approach  to  it. 
His  suite  followed  him,  four  a-breast,  at  a  rapid  trot  through  a  hollow  way, 
in  a  cloud  of  dust  that  hardly  one  of  the  riders  could  see  his  right-hand  man. 
Suddenly  a  cannon-ball  glanced  from  a  tree  near  the  Emperor,  and  struck  a 
file  behind,  consisting  of  Mortier,  Caulaincourt,  Kirgener,  and  Duroc.  In  the 
confusion  and  dust,  it  was  not  at  first  perceived  who  Avas  hurt ;  but  a  page 
soon  arrived  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  that  Kirgener  was  killed,  and  Duroc 
desperately  wounded.  Larrey  and  Ivan  instantly  came  up,  but  all  their  efforts 
were  unavailing;  Duroc’s  entrails  were  torn  out,  and  the  dying  man  w^as  carried 
into  a  cottage  near  Makersdorf.  Napoleon,  profoundly  affected,  dismounted, 
and  gazed  long  on  the  battery  from  whence  the  fatal  shot  had  issued  ;  he 
then  entered  the  cottage,  and  ascertained,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  there 
was  no  hope.  “  Duroc,”  said  he,  pressing  the  hand  of  the  dying  hero,  “  there  is 
another  world,  wdiere  Ave  shall  meet  again!”  Memorable  words,  Avrung  by 
anguish  even  from  the  child  of  Infidelity  and  the  Revolution  !  Finally,  when 
it  was  announced  some  hours  afterwards  that  all  was  over,  he  put  into  the 
hands  of  Berthier,  without  articulating  a  word,  a  paper,  ordering  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  monument  on  the  spot  where  he  fell,  Avilh  this  inscription  : — 
“Here  the  General  Duroc,  Duke  of  Friuli,  grand  marshal  of  the  palace  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  gloriously  fell,  struck  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  died  in 
the  arms  of  the  Emperor,  his  friend  (3).” 

Moumfiii  Napoleon  pitched  his  tent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cottage 
Avhere  Duroc  lay,  and  seemed  for  the  time  altogether  overwhelmed 

Napoiton.  jjy  pjg  emotions.  The  squares  of  the  Old  Guard,  respecting  his 
feelings,  arranged  themselves  at  a  distance,  and  eA^en  his  most  confidential 
attendants  did  not,  for  some  time,  venture  to  approach  his  person.  Alone  he 
sat,  wrapped  in  his  grey  great-coat,  Avith  his  forehead  resting  on  his  hands, 
and  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  a  prey  to  the  most  agonizing  reflections.  In  vain 
Caulaincourt  and  Maret  at  length  requested  his  attention  to  the  most  pres¬ 
sing  orders.  “  To-morrow — every  thing,”  was  the  only  reply  of  the  empe- 
I'or,  as  he  again  resumed  his  attitude  of  meditation.  A  mournful  silence 
reigned  around;  the  groups  of  officers  at  a  little  distance  hardly  articulated 
aboA'e  their  breath ;  gloom  and  depression  appeared  in  every  countenance, 
Avhile  the  subdued  hum  of  the  soldiers  preparing  their  repast,  and  the  sullen 
murmur  of  the  artillery  Avaggons  as  they  rolled  in  the  distance,  alone  told 
that  a  mighty  host  Avas  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood.  Slowly  the  moon 
rose  over  this  melancholy  scene ;  the  heavens  became  illuminated  by  the 
flames  of  the  adjoining  villages,  Avhich  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  license  of  the 
soldiers ;  Avhile  the  noble  bands  of  the  imperial  guard  played  alternately 

(JJ  Fain,  i.  424,  425.  Odel.  i.  97,  100.  Lond.  (2)  Ante,  vii.  171,  172. 

50.  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii.  54,  55.  Souv.  dc  Caiilain-  (3)  Souv.  de  Caul.  i.  17G-  i79.  Odd.  i.  100,  lOl. 

court,  i.  174.  Fain,  i.  427,  429, 
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triumphal  and  elegiac  strains,  in  the  vain  hope  of  distracting  the  grief  of 
their  chief.  Could  the  genius  of  painting  portray  the  scene,  could  the  soul  of 
poetry  be  inspired  by  the  feelings  which  all  around  experienced,  a  more 
striking  image  could  not  be  presented  of  the  mingled  woes  and  animation  of 
war,  of  the  greatness  and  weakness  of  man,  of  his  highest  glories,  and  yet 
nothingness  against  the  arm  of  his  Creator  (1).” 
dcTpon^*  Duroc,  Kirgener,  and  General  Bruyeres,  who  also  fell 

dency  of  the  on  thc  Same  day,  as  well  as  the  firm  countenance  and  admirable 

I'l'cnch 

oerais.  array  of  the  Allies,  who  retired  after  a  bloody  battle,  in  which  they 
had  been  worsted,  without  the  loss  of  cannon  or  prisoners  in  the  pursuit, 
and  with  no  considerable  diminution  of  baggage,  occasioned  the  most  gloomy 
presentiments  in  the  French  army.  It  was  plain  that  the  days  of  Austerlitz 
and  Jena  were  past ;  a  great  victory  had  been  gained  without  any  result;  and 
the  victors,  in  the  pursuit,  had  sustained  both  a  greater  and  more  serious 
loss  than  the  vanquished.  Little  hopes  remained  of  subduing  an  enemy 
who  thus  rose  up  with  renewed  vigour  from  every  disaster  :  with  truth 
might  Napoleon  have  said  with  Pyrrhus — “  Another  such  victory,  and  I  am 
undone.”  Murmurs,  regrets,  expressions  of  despair,  were  heard  even  among 
the  most  resolute  ;  the  flames,  which  rose  on  all  sides  as  the  villages  were 
taken  possession  of,  at  once  bespoke  the  obstinacy  of  the  resistance,  and  the 
determination  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  even  the  bravest  sometimes  exclaimed, 
on  beholding  the  universal  spirit  with  which  the  people  were  animated, 
“  What  a  war!  we  shall  all  leaveour  remains  here.”  Napoleon  was  no  stranger 
to  the  feelings  of  despondency  which  were  so  common  even  around  his  head¬ 
quarters,  and  he  gave  vent  to  his  spleen  by  cutting  sarcasms  against  his  prin¬ 
cipal  officers.  “  I  see  well,  gentlemen,”  said  he,  “  that  you  are  no  longer 
inclined  to  make  war  :  Berthier  would  rather  follow  the  chace  at  Grosbois ; 
Rapp  sighs  after  his  beautiful  hotel  at  Paris.  I  understand  you ;  I  am  no 
stranger  to  the  pleasures  of  the  capital  (2).” 

Retreat  of  On  the  2od,  the  allied  army  continued  to  retreat,  still  in  two  co- 
tow^rlir*  lumns,  after,  having  broken  down  the  bridges  over  the  Neisse  :  the 
Leigiiitz.  right  column  moved  upon  Waldau,  the  left  upon  Lobau.  At  nine 
o’clock,  the  Saxon  advanced  posts  appeared  before  Gorlitz,  and,  finding 
the  bridge  broken  down,  after  some  delay  and  warm  skirmishing,  forced 
the  passage  of  the  river,  and  by  hastily  erecting  five  new  bridges,  soon  crossed 
over  so  large  a  force  as  rendered  the  town  no  longer  tenable  by  the  Allies. 
The  Emperor  arrived  at  Gorlitz  a  few  hours  after,  and  rested  there  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  that  and  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  shut  up  with  Caulaincourt  in 
bis  cabinet,  and  constantly  occupied  with  diplomatic  arrangements.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  Allies  continued  their  retreat,  and  the  French  pressed  the  pursuit 
in  three  columns  :  the  right  skirting  the  Bohemian  mountains,  and  following 
Wittgenstein  ;  the  centre  following  Blucher  and  Barclay  do  Tolly  on  the  great 
road  to  Leignitz  ;  the  left  marching  upon  Glogau,  thc  garrison  of  which,  now 
blockaded  for  above  three  months,  anxiously  expected  their  deliverance.  Al¬ 
though  no  attempt  was  made  to  defend  any  positions,  yet  the  French  cavalry 
frequently  came  up  with  that  of  the  Allies,  and  some  sharp  encounters  took 

(l)  Odel.  i.  101,  103.  Fain,  i.  427,  429*  Souv.  was  reclaimed  liy  the  Allies,  and  not  applied  to  its 
dc  Caul.  i.  177,  179.  destined  p  urpose  -  an  unworlby  proceeding — foriu- 

Napolcon  at  tlic  time,  to  testify  his  regard  for  ing  a  striking  contrast  to  the  noble  conduct  of  the 
Duroc,  consigned  two  hundred  napoleons  in  the  Archduke  Charles,  in  1796,  regarding  the  French 
hands  of  the  owner  of  the  house,  jointly  with  the  tomb  of  General  Marccau  — See  Order  of  Baron- 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  Rosen,  ijf  y//J/v7  1814,  m'FAiN,  i.  430,  and  Ante^ 
a  monument  to  his  memory.  The  monument,  how-  iii,83. 

ever,  was  never  erected;  and  by  an  order  of  the  (2)  Rapp.  Mem.  166.  Fain,  i.  433.  Odel.  i,  107. 
Russian  etat-major,  dated  isl  April  1814,  thc  money 
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place  between  the  horse  on  both  sides ;  but  the  dragoons  of  Napoleon,  for  the 
most  part  cased  in  cuirasses,  or  heavily  armed,  were  no  match  in  this  de¬ 
sultory  warfare  for  the  nimble  children  of  the  desert ;  and  the  pursuers  suf¬ 
fered  more  under  the  lances  of  the  Cossacks,  than  the  retreating  cavalry  did 
from  the  French  sabres  (f). 

Combat  and  No  attempt  was  made  by  the  Allies  to  defend  the  passage  of  the 
Frenrt°Uar  Queisse,  tlie  Bobcr,  or  the  Katsbach,  although  their  rocky  banks 
Haiiiau.  deeply  furrowed  ravines  offered  every  facility  for  retarding 

the  advance  of  the  enemy.  The  Emperor  Alexander  was  making  for  an  in¬ 
trenched  camp  prepared  near  Schweidnitz,  and  was  desirous  of  avoiding  any 
May  26.  serious  encounter  till  it  was  reached.  On  the  26th,  however,  an 
opportunity  occurred  of  striking  a  considerable  blow,  near  Hainan,  upon  the 
advanced  column  of  Lauriston’s  corps.  After  the  troops  under  Maison  had 
passed  that  town,  and  were  traversing  the  valley  of  the  Theisse  without  having 
explored  the  surrounding  heights,  a  signal  was  suddenly  given  by  setting  fire 
to  a  windmill,  and  before  the  French  had  time  to  form  square,  the  enemy’s 
cavalry,  consisting  of  three  strong  Prussian  regiments,  were  upon  them.  The 
French  dragoons,  avIio  were  at  the  head  of  the  column,  instantly  fled  back  to 
Hainan,  leaving  the  infantry  to  their  fate.  They  were  speedily  broken,  and 
the  whole  artillery  of  the  column,  consisting  of  eighteen  pieces,  taken,  with 
four  hundred  men  made  prisoners,  besides  an  equal  number  killed  and 
wounded,  although  from  the  want  of  horses  only  twelve  of  the  guns  could  be 
brought  off.  This  affair,  which  cost  the  life  of  Colonel  Dolfs,  the  Prussian 
commander,  who  gloriously  fell  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy’s  squares,  would 
have  been  still  more  decisive  but  for  the  uncontrollable  impatience  of  the 
Prussian  dragoons,  whose  ardour  made  them  break  into  a  charge  before  the 
proper  moment  had  arrived ;  as  it  was,  however,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  cavalry  actions  which  occurred  during  the  war,  and  may  justly  be 
placed  beside  the  splendid  charge  of  the  heavy  German  dragoons  on  the 
French  infantry,  on  the  25d  of  July  in  the  preceding  year,  the  day  after  the 
battle  of  Salamanca  (2). 

Continu-  Napoleon  was  severely  mortified  by  this  check,  not  so  much  from 
thcrefreat  amouot  of  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  which,  in  such  a  host, 

and  the"’'""  ^  mattCF  of  littlc  importance,  but  from  the  decisive  proof  which 

Oder.  it  afforded,  in  the  eyes  of  both  armies,  of  the  undiminished  spirit 
and  unbroken  array  of  the  allied  forces.  On  the  very  day  following,  how- 
May  2-.  ever,  his  arms  had  their  revenge.  General  Sebastian!,  at  the  head 
of  the  cavalry  of  Victor’s  corps,  which  was  advancing  by  forced  marches  to¬ 
wards  Glogau  to  relieve  the  garrisons,  fell  in  near  Sprottau  with  a  Russian 
convoy,  which  was  moving,  unaware  of  the  victory  that  had  been  gained,  up 
to  the  main  army,  and  captured  the  whole,  consisting  of  twenty-tAvo  pieces 
and  sixty  tumbrils,  with  the  guard  of  four  hundred  men.  In  other  quarters, 
however,  from  being  longer  accustomed  to  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy,  the 
Allies  were  better  on  their  guard.  Eight  squadrons  of  Russian  cavalry,  on 
the  same  day,  attacked,  near  Gottesberg,  twelve  squadrons  of  Napoleon’s 
cuirassiers,  and  defeated  them,  with  the  loss  of  four  hundred  prisoners;  a 
partizan  corps  captured  a  considerable  park  of  artillery,  while  WoronzofTs 
cavalry  fell  in  Avith  a  large  body  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  near  Dessau,  on  the 
Elbe,  put  them  to  the  rout,  and  made  five  hundred  prisoners.  Meanwhile,  the 
main  body  of  the  Allies  retired  without  further  molestation  by  Leignitz  to 


(1)  Fain,  i.  437,  439.  Odd.  i.  106.  Vict.  et  (2)  y/n/c,  viii.  225.  Lond.  51,  52.  Viet,  et  Conq. 
Conq.  xxii.  55,  56.  xxii.  36,  37.  Odel.  i.  106,  107.  Fain,  i.  440. 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Schweidnitz,  where  the  intrenched  camp  had  been 
constructed,  and  where  it  was  intended  that  a  stand  should  be  made  (1). 
wmX'i-  Tliese  partial  successes,  however,  determined  nothing ;  and  the 
Ai'irrt  s'ove  French  arms,  as  Avell  as  the  position  of  their  forces, 

reigns  to  had  now  become  such  as  to  excite  just  disquietude  in  the  breasts 
l™"s'ice.  of  the  allied  sovereigns.  The  great  line  of  communication  with 
Poland  and  the  Vistula  was  abandoned  ;  the  blockading  force  before  Glogau 
withdrew  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  garrison,  which  had  nearly 
exhausted  its  means  of  subsistence,  was  relieved,  amidst  transports  of  Joy  on 
both  sides,  on  the  29th.  All  the  allied  forces  were  concentrated  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Schweidnitz,  or  between  Leignitz  and  that  place;  and  although 
the  intrenched  camp,  resting  on  the  former  fortress,  was  of  great  strength, 
yet  it  could  not  be  disguised  that  it  was  close  to  the  foot  of  the  Bohemian 
mountains;  and  that  if  Austria,  in  reliance  on  whose  ultimate  co-operation 
this  direction  had  been  given  to  the  allied  forces,  should  prove  unfaithful  to 
the  cause  of  Europe,  they  would  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  regain  their 
communication  with  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula.  Great  reinforcements,  in¬ 
deed,  were  on  their  march  from  Russia — full  fifty  thousand  effective  men — 
and  an  equal  force  was  in  progress  in  Prussia;  but  some  weeks,  at  the  least, 
must  elapse  before  the  most  forward  of  them  could  reach  the  allied  head¬ 
quarters;  and  if  the  diverging  march  to  the  extremity  of  Upper  Silesia  were 
much  longer  to  be  pursued,  the  French  might  interpose  between  the  allied 
main  army  and  the  succours  on  which  they  relied.  The  Russians,  by  the 
morning  state  on  27th  May,  were  only  thirty-five,  the  Prussians  twenty-five 
thousand  effective  soldiers  :  ill  success  and  retreat  had  produced  its  usual 
effect  in  diminishing  the  number  of  available  men,  and  the  abandonment  of 
the  line  of  communication  with  Poland,  had  occasioned  great  difficulty  in 
turning  aside  the  convoys  from  the  road  they  were  pursuing,  one  of  Avhich, 
as  before  mentioned,  actually  had  already  fallen  into  the  enemy’s  hands  (2j. 
fecuon  of*  reason,  therefore,  Napoleon  regarded  the  present  state  of 

Napoi6on  ai  afloirs  as  highly  auspicious  to  his  arms,  and  the  soldiers  partici- 
aifairs.  patcci  lu  ius  salislacUoii  Irom  the  ample  supplies  ot  every  thing 
which  they  obtained  in  the  rich  agricultural  districts  of  Upper  Silesia;  exhi¬ 
biting  a  marked  contrast  to  the  extreme  penury,  almost  amounting  to  famine, 
which  they  had  experienced  in  the  wasted  fields  of  Saxony  and  Lusatia.  De¬ 
livered  by  these  favourable  circumstances  from  the  melancholy  forebodings 
which  the  death  of  Duroc,  and  the  imperfect  success  at  Bautzen  had  occa¬ 
sioned,  the  Emperor  recovered  all  his  former  serenity  of  mind  :  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  with  the  advanced  posts,  and  directed  their  movements  Avith  extraor¬ 
dinary  precision ;  while  the  gaiety  of  his  manner,  Avhich  appeared  in  the 
multitude  of  the  questions  which  he  asked,  and  the  French  and  Italian  songs 
which  he  hummed  as  he  rode  along,  bespoke  the  hopes  with  which  he  was 
inspired  as  to  the  issue  of  the  campaign.  A  gleam  of  sunshine  shone  for  a 
brief  period  upon  his  career,  and  recalled,  midway  between  the  disasters  of 
Moscow  and  the  overthrow  of  Leipsic,  the  triumphs  of  his  earlier  years. 
Again,  as  in  former  days,  the  allied  armies  Avere  recoiling  before  his  arms; 
province  after  province  was  overrun  by  his  followers;  and  already  one-half 
of  the  prophecy  which  he  had  uttered  to  the  Abbe  de  Pradt  at  Warsaw  had 
been  accomplished  (o) : — “  Success  will  render  the  Russians  bold  :  1  am  going 

(1)  I-ond.  52,  53.  Viet,  et  Coiiq.  xxii,  56,  57.  (2)  Load.  55,  56.  Odel.  i.  109,  110.  St.-Cyr, 

Odd.  i.  112,  11,  Fain,  i.  440.  Hist.  Mil.  iv.  50,  5t. 

(3)  Ante,  viii.  420. 
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to  raise  three  hundred  thousand  men  :  I  will  deliver  two  battles  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Oder ;  and  in  six  months  I  shall  be  on  the  Niemen  (1). 
wijich’ne-  Allhough,  however,  appearances  were  thus  favourable  at  head- 
yertheless  quarters,  and  in  the  grand  army  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Napoleon  Napoleon,  yet  this  was  far  from  being  the  case  universally;  and 
armSicer"  many  circumstances,  both  in  his  military  and  political  situation, 
were  calculated  to  awaken  the  most  serious  apprehensions.  Though  his  in¬ 
fantry  and  artillery  were  in  great  strength,  and  had  for  the  most  part  sur¬ 
passed  his  expectations,  the  cavalry  of  the  grand  army  was  still  extremely 
deficient;  and  this  want  both  rendered  it  impossible  to  obtain  decisive  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  field,  and,  even  if  an  advantage  was  there  obtained,  made  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  follow  it  up  more  hazardous  to  the  victorious  than  the  vanquished 
party.  This  weakness  was  the  more  sensibly  felt  by  Napoleon,  that  he  had 
in  his  previous  campaigns  made  such  constant  and  successful  use  of  this  arm  ; 
and  that  the  vehemence  and  rapidity  of  his  operations  savoured  rather  of  the 
fierce  sweep  of  Asiatic  conquest,  than  the  slow  and  methodical  operations  of 
European  warfare.  The  same  cause  had  exposed  him  to  great  inconveniences 
in  his  rear,  where  the  allied  partizans  had  in  many  places  crossed  the  Elbe, 
and  carried  the  enthusiasm  of  their  proclamations,  and  the  terror  of  their 
arms,  far  into  the  Westphalian  plains.  But,  most  of  all,  he  had  reason  to 
apprehend  the  armed  mediation  of  Austria.  Facts  more  convincing  than 
words  here  spoke  with  decisive  authority  as  to  the  thunderbolt  which  might 
erelong  be  expected  to  issue  from  the  dark  cloud  that  overhung  the  Bohe¬ 
mian  mountains.  The  forces  which  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  had  already  accu¬ 
mulated  on  that  frontier  range,  little  short  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  en¬ 
abled  its  ambassador.  Count  Stadion,  who  was  still  at  the  allied  headquarters, 
to  speak  almost  with  the  tone  of  command  to  the  belligerent  powers;  while 
the  direction  which  the  allied  armies  had  now  taken  upon  Leignitz,  Schweid- 
nitz,  and  Upper  Silesia,  to  the  entire  abandonment  of  their  great  line  of  com¬ 
munication  with  Poland,  and  their  own  resources,  seemed  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  a  secret  understanding  with  the  Austrian  government,  and  an  intention  to 
base  their  future  operations  on  the  great  natural  fortress  of  Bohemia  (2). 
important  -pije  accouiits  from  the  rear  at  this  period  Avere  of  so  alarming  a 

partisan  _  ^  ^  .  .  v  .  i 

successes  in  description,  that  it  is  not  surprising  they  exercised  a  predominant 

tile  r  tench  '  t  i 

rear.  influeuce  on  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  ;  the  more  especially  as  the 
recent  experience  of  the  Moscow  campaign  had  vividly  impressed  on  his 
mind  the  dangers  of  a  general  interruption  of  his  communications  in  that  di¬ 
rection.  General  Bulow,who  had  the  command  of  the  forces  around  Berlin, 
and  in  front  of  Magdeburg,  being  relieved  of  all  apprehensions  for  the  capital, 
by  the  direction  of  Ney’s  corps  to  Silesia,  had  pushed  his  partizan  bodies  in 
all  directions,  and  kept  the  enemy  in  continual  apprehension  for  his  detached 
parlies  and  communications.  Independent  of  the  brilliant  success  ofWoron- 
zoff’s  cavalry  near  Dessau,  which  has  been  already  mentioned  (5),  General 
ZastrofI,  who  commanded  the  Prussian  landwehr,  had  made  the  greatest 
exertions,  and  not  only  afforded  the  most  efficient  aid  to  the  desultory  war¬ 
fare  beyond  the  Elbe,  but  prepared  a  large  body  of  men  ready  to  join  the 
allied  army  in  regular  battle.  General  Ghernicheff  left  the  Lower  Elbe,  and 
having  learned,  while  lying  between  Magdeburg  and  the  llavel,  that  the 
Westphalian  general  Ochs  was  at  Halberstadt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
with  a  convoy  of  artillery,  he  resolved  to  surprise  him.  Having  forthwith 

(l)  Fain,  i.  444,  445.  Odel.  i.  110,  112.  St.-  (2)  St..Cyr,  Hist.  Mil.  iv.  50,  51,  Join.  iv.  313> 
Cyr,  Hist.  Mil.  iv.  50,  51.  Lond,  55.  314*  Fain,  434,  435.  Lond.  54,  55. 

(3)  ^Intc,  62. 
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crossed  the  river  with  his  indefatigable  hussars  and  Cossacks,  on  the  evening 
May  3o.  of  the  29th  May,  he  marched  all  day  and  night,  and  at  five  on  the 
following  morning  reached  the  enemy,  thirteen  German,  or  nearly  fifty  Eng¬ 
lish  miles  distant.  The  surprise  was  complete;  and,  although  a  desperate 
resistance  was  made,  it  terminated  in  the  capture  or  destruction  of  the  whole 
enemy’s  detachment,  twelve  hundred  strong,  with  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  ammunition  waggons  were  all  blown  up  by  the  French,  to  prevent  their 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Nor  was  Marshal  Oudinot,  who,  after  the 
battle  of  Bautzen,  had  been  detached  from  the  grand  army  to  oppose  Bulow 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Magdeburg,  more  fortunate.  The  Prussian  general 
took  post  at  Luckau,  with  twelve  thousand  men,  where  he  threatened  the 
French  line  of  communications,  and  strengthened  himself,  as  well  as  circum¬ 
stances  would  admit,  by  means  of  loopholes  and  barricades.  Oudinot  attacked 
him  there  on  the  4th  July ;  but  such  was  the  vigour  of  the  Prussian  defence, 
that  though  the  assailants  succeeded  in  carrying  the  suburbs,  which  they  set 
on  fire,  they  could  not  penetrate  into  the  town,  and  retreated  at  night,  leav¬ 
ing  five  hundred  prisoners  and  three  guns  in  the  hands  of  the  victors,  be¬ 
sides  above  fifteen  hundred  killed  and  wounded  during  the  engagement. 
Immediately  after  this  success,  which  diffused  extraordinary  joy  over  the 
neighbouring  territory  of  Prussia,  Bulow  was  joined  by  Generals  Borstell, 
Borgen,  and  Harps,  which  raised  his  troops  to  nineteen  thousand  men,  and 
their  united  forces  threatened  a  most  powerful  diversion  in  the  rear  of  the 
enemy  (1). 

Attack  oil  This  brilliant  success,  and  the  evident  inferiority  of  the  French  to 
the  Allies,  both  in  the  number  and  activity  of  their  light  troops, 

Leipsic.  encouraged  the  gallant  parlizan  leaders  of  the  latter  to  attempt  a 
still  more  important  enterprize.  Chernicheff,  who  had  recrossed  the  Elbe 
after  the  affair  at  Ilalberstadt,  having  learned  that  General  Arrighi  was  at 
Leipsic  with  five  thousand  men,  besides  an  equal  number  of  wounded,  and 
considerable  magazines,  communicated  with  AVoronzoff,  who  commanded  the 
Russian  blockading  force  that  lay  before  Magdeburg,  and  they  agreed  to  make 
a  joint  attack  on  that  important  depot.  AVith  this  view,  Chernicheff  took  up 
a  position  with  some  parade  at  Bernberg,  so  as  to  withdraw  the  enemy’s  at¬ 
tention  from  the  real  point  of  attack;  and  AVoronzoff  having  meanwhile  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Dolitch,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leipsic,  Chernicheff,  by  a  forced 
jiinec.  march  of  nine  German,  or  thirty-two  English  miles  in  one  day, 
joined  him  under  the  walls  of  the  town.  The  French  were  so  completely  taken 
June  7.  By  surprise,  that  they  had  scarcely  time  to  assume  a  position  at 
Zaucha,  in  front  of  the  town,  when  the  Russian  horse  were  upon  them.  The 
few  cavalry  they  had  were  routed  in  a  moment;  and  though  their  infantry 
opposed  a  more  formidable  resistance,  yet  they  too  were  broken,  and  driven 
back  into  the  town  before  half  of  the  allied  force  had  come  up.  Just  as  they 
were  entering  into  action,  and  the  united  force  was  advancing  to  complete 
their  victory,  news  arrived  of  the  armistice,  which,  after  an  examination  of 
the  documents  produced  by  Arrighi,  proved  to  be  correct,  and  the  Russian 
generals  were  robbed  of  their  well-earned  success,  and  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  the  six  hundred  prisoners  they  had  already  taken.  About 
the  same  time.  Captain  Colon,  a  Prussian  partizan,  who  had  remained  in 
Saxony  after  the  grand  allied  army  retreated,  incessantly  annoying  the  enemy 
June  8.  in  the  remote  parts  of  Saxony  and  Franconia,  having  heard  of  the 
expected  arrival  of  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  large  train  of  ammunition 


(l)  Lend,  63i  65.  Viet,  et  Couq.  x.xii.  60.  Join,  iv,  315. 
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waggons  on  the  road  between  Hoff  and  Leipsic,  formed  an  ambuscade,  and 
attacked  the  enemy  with  such  success,  that  the  whole  artillery  was  destroyed, 
and  the  ammunition  blown  up.  Colon  was  afterwards  joined  by  Major  Lut- 
zow  with  six  hundred  horse,  and  a  great  number  of  partizans ;  and  their 
united  force  having  established  themselves  in  the  mountains  of  Vogtland  (1), 
maintained  a  harassing  and  successful  warfare,  which  was  only  terminated 
by  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice. 

Capture  of  While  the  operations  of  the  Allies  on  the  rear  of  the  French  in 
b>The“'^®  Saxony  were  thus  far  successful,  and  were  exposing  the  enemy  to 
French.  lossos,  almost  daily,  even  greater  than  those  which  had  proved  so 
fatal  to  their  arms  in  the  preceding  autumn,  when  they  lay  at  Moscow,  a  very 
considerable  calamity  was  experienced,  and  a  loss,  attended  with  unbounded 
private  suffering,  undergone  on  the  Lower  Elbe.  The  battle  of  Lutzen,  and 
withdrawal  of  the  allied  armies  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  exercised  an 
immediate  and  fatal  influence  on  the  situation  of  Hamburg.  Tettenborn, 
Dornberg,  and  all  the  partizan  corps  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  shortly 
after  fell  back  to  that  city  itself.  Vandamme,  acting  under  the  orders  of  Da- 
iMay6.  voust,  sliortly  after  appejired  before  the  town,  on  the  left  bank; 
and  several  gallant  attacks  of  Tettenborn  on  his  forces,  led  only  to  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  island  of  Wilhelmsberg,  in  the  Elbe,  not  far  distant  from  Ham¬ 
burg.  The  French  besieging  force,  however,  was  soon  increased  to  ten  thou¬ 
sand  men ;  and  with  this  array,  which  was  double  the  strength  of  the  whole 
regular  force  to  which  he  was  opposed,  Vandamme  carried  the  island  of 
May  19.  Wilhelmsberg,  and  all  the  islands  of  the  river  opposite  to  the  city, 
which  put  him  in  a  situation  to  commence  a  bombardment.  This  was,  in 
consequence,  begun  the  very  next  day.  The  dubious  conduct  of  the  Danish 
gun-boats  in  the  river,  for  a  few  days  suspended  the  fate  of  this  unhappy 
city ;  but  the  court  of  Copenhagen,  having  at  length  taken  a  decided  part, 
and  joined  the  French  Emperor,  the  Russian  generals  were  unable  to  with¬ 
stand  the  united  forces  of  both,  and  reluctantly  compelled  to  intimate  to  the 
Hamburg  authorities  that  they  must  depend  on  their  own  resourees.  With 
speechless  grief  the  patriotic  citizens  learned  that  they  were  to  be  delivered 
over  to  their  merciless  enemies ;  but  the  necessities  of  the  case  admitted  of 
no  alternative,  and  on  (he  50th,  General  Tettenborn  evacuated  the  city, 
which  was  next  day  occupied  by  the  enemy,  the  French  entering  by  one  gate 
and  the  Danes  by  the  other.  The  French  general  immediately  levied  a  contri¬ 
bution  of  4,000,000  marks  (L. 230,000)  on  the  city,  which  was  rigidly  exacted. 
Without  doubt,  the  acquisition  of  this  great  and  opulent  commercial  empo¬ 
rium,  commanding  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  hermetically  sealing  it  against 
the  enemy,  was  a  great  advantage  to  Napoleon,  and  well  calculated  to  revive 
the  terror  of  his  arms  in  the  north  of  Germany ;  and  yet,  so  oppressive  was 
the  use  which  he  made  of  his  victory,  and  so  unbounded  the  exasperation 
excited  by  the  endless  exactions  to  which  the  unfortunate  Hamburgers  were 
subjected,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  did  not,  in  the  end,  lose  more 
by  this  moral  reaction,  than  by  all  the  material  resources  which  it  placed  at 
his  command  (2). 

i-.ogrcss  When  both  parties  had  such  need  of  a  respite  in  military  efforts 

towards  the  l 

adjusiment  to  complete  their  preparations,  and  draw  closer  the  diplomatic  ties 
m^stlce!^  which  conncctcd,  or  were  about  to  connect,  them  with  the  states 
from  which  they  respectively  hoped  for  succour,  there  was  little  difficulty  in 


(2)  Lond.  62,  63.  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii.  63,  64 
Year  of  Liberation,  i.  201,  261. 


(l)  Lond.  64,  66.  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii.  61,  62. 
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coining  to  an  accommodation  for  an  armistice.  The  lirst  overture  for  such  a 
May  i8.  measure  came  from  Napoleon,  who  on  the  18th  May,  when  setting 
out  for  the  army,  had,  as  already  mentioned  (1),  dispatched  a  proposal,  no¬ 
minally  for  an  armistice,  but  really  designed  to  detach  Russia  from  the  coa¬ 
lition,  and  lead  the  Emperor  Alexander  into  separate  negotiations  with  him¬ 
self.  This  letter  arrived  at  the  allied  headquarters  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Bautzen;  and  though  it  was  received  and  considered  in  full  council,  in  pre- 
May  19.  sence  of  the  Austrian  minister  Count  Stadion,  and  the  answer  de¬ 
termined  on,  yet  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  delay  the  messenger  bearing 
the  answer  till  the  issue  of  arms  had  been  tried.  The  result  of  that  experi¬ 
ment,  however,  by  demonstrating  the  vital  importance  to  the  Allies  of  gain¬ 
ing  time  for  their  great  reinforcements  to  come  up,  and  their  present  inabi- 
M.-,y  22.  lity  to  cope  with  Napoleon,  rendered  them  more  tractable ;  and  the 
messenger  was  dispatched  with  the  answer  from  Stadion,  bearing,  “that  the 
allied  sovereigns  were  prepared  to  enter  into  the  views  of  the  Emperor  Na¬ 
poleon  ;  too  happy  if  these  first  overtures  on  his  part,  should  be  followed  by 
others  leading  to  an  object  which  his  august  master,  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
had  so  much  at  heart.”  Napoleon,  however,  who  above  all  things  desired  to 
open  a  separate  negotiation  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  was  not  with¬ 
out  hopes,  if  it  were  agreed  to,  of  regaining  the  ascendancy  of  Tilsit  and 
May  25.  Erfurth,  again,  three  days  afterwards,  dispatched  a  letter  request¬ 
ing  a  personal  interview  with  that  monarch ;  but  this  proposal,  like  the 
former  one,  was  eluded  by  an  answer,  that  Count  Schomouloff  was  intended, 
May  2g.  on  the  part  of  Russia,  to  repair  to  the  French  advanced  posts, 
which  would  save  his  imperial  majesty  the  trouble  of  a  journey  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Finding,  therefore,  that  he  could  not  succeed  in  this  object  of  a  sepa¬ 
rate  negotiation,  and  feeling  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  the  strongly  ex¬ 
pressed  wishes  of  Austria  for  a  general  conference,  Napoleon  returned  an 
answer  that  he  agreed  to  the  armistice  (2) ;  and  the  village  of  Pleswitz,  in  the 
circle  of  Streigau,  was  declared  neuter,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  con¬ 
sequent  arrangements  into  effect. 

Even  after  this  preliminary  and  important  point  had  been  agreed 

the  aimis.  to,  it  was  HO  easy  matter  to  bring  the  opposite  views  of  parties  re- 

thc  iincof  garding  the  armistice  to  a  definite  bearing.  The  times  were  widely 
changed  from  those  when  Napoleon,  after  launching  forth  the  thun¬ 
derbolts  of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  or  Friedland,  dictated  the  terms  to  the  van¬ 
quished  on  which  he  was  willing  to  admit  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  He  had 
gained,  indeed,  two  great  battles,  and  Europe  again  beheld  the  allied  armies 
receding  before  him.  They  retired,  however,  unbroken  and  undisgraced;  no 
dislocation  of  masses,  or  cutting  off  columns,  bad  followed  his  victories;  no 
troops  of  captives,  or  files  of  cannon,  had  graced  his  triumphs.  The  want  of 
cavalry  had  marred  his  success,  and  rendered  many  of  his  best  conceived 
enterprises  abortive;  the  superiority  of  the  enemy  in  light  troops  had  fre¬ 
quently  converted  incipient  triumph  into  ultimate  disaster.  Above  all,  the 
fascination  of  his  name  on  other  nations  was  at  an  end :  Europe  no  longer 
awaited,  in  breathless  anxiety,  to  receive  his  mandates;  Austria,  dark  and 
ambiguous,  was  gradually  rising  from  the  attitude  of  a  mediator  into  that  of 
a  commander.  But  the  necessities  of  the  Allies  were  at  least  as  great :  their 
reinforcements  were  still  far  distant ;  the  victorious  French  legions  pressed  on 
their  rear;  the  march  to  Schweidnitz  had  abandoned  their  great  line  of  com- 

(1)  Auic,  ix.  105.  18,  1813.  Hard.  xii.  161,  167.  Sclioull,  x.  224, 

(2)  Vain,  i.  400.  Napoleon  lo  taulaincourl,  May  225. 
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munication  with  their  owu  resources ;  and  though  they  had  reason  to  believe 
that  Austria  would  join  them,  if  Napoleon  refused  to  make  peace  on  reasonable 
terms,  yet  six  weeks,  at  least,  were  required  to  enable  her  to  complete  her 
preparations  (f).  Both  parties  thus  felt  the  necessity  of  a  respite;  but  neither 
was  sufficiently  humbled  to  evince,  by  their  conduct,  their  sense  of  this  neces¬ 
sity;  and  this  circumstance  had  wellnigh  proved  fatal  to  the  negotiations. 
demar”r-°’^  Napolcon  at  first  insisted  on  the  line  of  the  Oder  as  the  demarca- 
tion  is  at  tion  between  the  two  armies ;  but  to  this  the  Allies  positively  re- 
on.°'  fused  to  agree :  and  the  fall  of  Breslau,  the  capital  of  Silesia,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  French  army,  without  resistance,  on  the  50th  May,  ren¬ 
dered  it  less  important  for  Napoleon  to  insist  on  that  limit.  At  the  same  time, 
intelligence  Avas  received  of  the  occupation  of  Hamburg,  by  the  united  armies 
of  Denmark  and  France.  He  ceased  to  contend,  therefore,  for  the  line  of  the 
Oder,  took  his  stand  on  the  principle  of  uti  possidetis,  and  insisted  that  his 
troops  should  retain  the  ground  which  they  actually  occupied;  and  this  basis 
was  contended  for  so  strenuously  by  his  plenipotentiaries,  that  it  had  wellnigh 
proved  fatal  to  the  negotiation;  for  the  Russian  and  Prussian  ministers  were 
not  less  resolute  that  the  whole  of  Silesia  should  be  abandoned.  The  com¬ 
missioners  on  both  sides,  unable  to  come  to  an  agreement,  had  separated, 
and  hostilities  were  on  the  point  of  being  resumed,  when  the  firmness  of 
Napoleon,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  yielded  in  negotiation ;  and  he  agreed 
to  abate  so  far  in  his  demands  as  rendered  an  accommodation  practicable. 
He  brought  himself  to  abandon  Breslau,  to  relinquish  the  line  of  the  Oder, 
and  to  draw  back  his  army  to  Leignitz.  Conferences  were  resumed  at 
Poischwitz,  near  Jauer;  and  on  the  4th  June,  an  armistice  for  six  weeks  Avas 
signed  at  that  place  betAAeen  all  the  contending  powers  (2). 

Consider-  By  thls  couvention  the  line  of  demarcation  betAveen  the  hostile 
orm'i'sc°ce!'“'  urmies  was  fixed  as  folloAvs  : — Poischwitz,  Leignitz,  Goldberg,  and 
June «.  Lahn,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French ;  Landshut,  Rudelstadt, 
Bolkershagen,  Streigau,  and  Canth,  w’ere  restored  to,  or  continued  to  be  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  Allies.  All  the  intermediate  territory,  including  the  fortress  of 
Breslau,  Avas  declared  neutral,  and  to  be  occupied  by  neither  army.  From 
the  confluence  of  the  Katsbach  and  Oder,  the  line  of  demarcation  followed 
that  river  to  the  frontiers  of  Saxony  and  Prussia,  and  thence  to  the  Elbe, 
Avhich  formed  its  course  to  its  mouth.  If  Hamburg  was  only  besieged,  it  was 
to  be  treated  as  one  of  the  blockaded  toAvns;  Dantzic,  Modlin,  Zamosc,  Stet¬ 
tin,  and  Custrin  were  to  be  re-victualled,  at  the  sight  of  commissioners  em¬ 
ployed  on  both  sides,  every  fiA'e  days;  Magdeburg,  and  the  fortresses  on  the 
Elbe,  to  enjoy  a  circle  of  a  league  in  every  direction,  Avhich  AA^as  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  neutral.  The  duration  of  the  armistice  Avas  to  be  six  Aveeks  from  its 
signature,  or  till  the  28th  July;  and  six  days’  notification  of  the  intention  to 
break  it,  Avas  to  be  given  by  either  party.  This  conA-ention  was  concluded 
solely  by  the  superior  authority  of  the  allied  monarchs;  for  their  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries,  irritated  at  the  continued  hostilities  of  the  French  troops,  Avere  on 
the  point  of  breaking  off  the  conferences,  Avhen  they  were  overruled,  and  the 
signature  ordered  by  their  sovereigns’  express  directions  (5). 
at7ack'°nn  dcplorablc  engagement  took  place  after  the  signature  of  the 

Lutzow’s^  armistice  Avas  knoAvn,  which  Europe  has  had  much  cause  to  la- 
woi’ndof  ment,  and  of  Avhich  France  has  too  much  reason  to  be  ashamed. 
jAne  u.  Under  pretence  that  the  armistice  applied  to  the  regular  troops,  but 

(1)  Hard.  xii.  165,  169.  Schoell,  x.  225.  Fain,  i.  (3)  Alarlin,  xii,  582.  Schoell,  x.  227,  229.  Fain’ 

436,446.448.  i.  488. 

(2)  Fain,  i.  449,  451-  Hard.  xii.  168,  173. 

Schoell,  X,  226.  Marlin’s  Recueil,  xii.  582. 
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not  to  the  irregular  bands  who  had  crossed  the  Elbe,  a  considerable  time  after 
the  armistice  was  known  on  both  sides,  and  when  Lutzow’s  corps,  five 
hundred  strong,  were  returning  to  Silesia,  they  were  attacked  by  three  thou¬ 
sand  men  under  General  Fournier,  when  totally  unprepared,  and  relying  on 
the  faith  of  the  treaty  at  Ketzig,  near  Zeitz  in  Saxony,  and  in  great  part  cut 
to  pieces  or  taken.  Among  the  rest  was  the  poet  Korner,  whose  patriotic 
strains  had  rung  like  a  trumpet  to  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  who  advanced 
to  parley  with  the  French  general,  along  with  Lutzow,  before  the  attack  com¬ 
menced,  and  assure  them  that  they  were  relying  on  the  faith  of  the  armistice. 
But  the  perfidious  barbarian  leader  exclaiming,  “  The  armistice  is  for  all  the 
world  except  you !  ”  cut  him  down  before  he  had  even  time  to  draw  his  sword. 
Korner’s  friends,  by  whom  he  was  extremely  beloved,  instantly  rushed  in  and 
rescued  him  and  Lutzow  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  and  the  poet  was 
raised  from  the  ground,  weltering  in  his  blood,  to  a  neighbouring  wood, 
from  whence  he  was  conveyed  to  a  peasant’s  cottage,  and' ultimately  taken 
in  seerecy  to  Dr.  Windler’s  house  in  Leipsic,who,  with  generous  devotion,  re¬ 
ceived  the  sufferer  under  his  roof  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life.  Korner  reco¬ 
vered  the  wound,  but  his  immortal  spirit  quitted  its  worldly  mansion  on  the 
26th  August  1815,  when  bravely  combating  the  French  army  under  the  walls 
of  Dresden.  Such  was  the  indignation  exeited  by  this  treacherous  act  in 
Leipsic,  that  it  was  only  by  the  presenee  of  a  very  large  French  garrison 
that  the  people  were  prevented  from  breaking  out  into  open  insurreetion ; 
and  though  policy  compelled  the  allied  sovereigns  at  the  time  to  suppress 
their  resentment,  and  not  avail  themselves  of  the  just  eause  thus  afforded 
for  breaking  off  the  armistice,  yet  it  sank  deep  into  the  heart  of  Germany, 
and  increased,  if  possible,  the  universal  horror  at  French  domination,  which 
so  soon  led  to  its  total  overthrow.  “  Armistice  be  it,”  was  the  universal  cry ; 
“  but  no  peace;  revenge  for  Korner  first  (1).” 

Great  talent  period  in  the  career  of  Napoleon  is  more  eharacteristie  of  the 
Napolton  in  indomitable  firmness  of  his  character,  as  well  as  resources  of  his 
paign.  mind,  than  that  which  has  now  been  narrated.  AVhen  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  disasters  in  Russia  is  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  general 
defection  of  the  north  of  Germany  which  immediately  and  necessarily  fol¬ 
lowed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  most  worthy  of  admiration;  the  moral 
courage  of  the  Emperor,  whom  such  an  unheard-of  catastrophe  could  not 
subdue,  or  the  extraordinary  energy  which  enabled  him  to  rise  superior  to 
it,  and  for  a  brief  season  again  chain  victory  to  his  standards.  The  military 
ability  with  which  he  combated  at  Lutzen— with  infantry  superior  in  num¬ 
ber  indeed,  but  destitute  of  the  cavalry  which  was  so  formidable  in  their  op¬ 
ponents’  ranks,  and  for  the  most  part  but  newly  raised— the  victorious  veteran 
armies  of  Russia,  and  ardent  volunteers  of  Prussia,  was  never  surpassed.  The 
battle  of  Bautzen,  in  the  skill  with  which  it  was  conceived,  and  the  admirable 
precision  with  which  the  different  corps  and  reserves  were  brought  into  ac¬ 
tion,  each  at  the  appropriate  time,  is  worthy  of  being  placed  beside  Austerlitz 
or  Jena.  If  it  was  less  decisive  in  its  results  than  those  immortal  triumphs, 
and  partook  more  of  the  character  of  a  drawn  battle  than  a  decisive  victory, 
it  was  from  no  inferiority  on  his  part  in  conception  or  combination;  but  be¬ 
cause  the  Allies,  animated  by  a  higher  spirit,  taught  by  past  misfortune,  and 
invigorated  by  recent  success,  now  opposed  a  far  more  obstinate  resistance 
to  his  attacks;  and  the  want  of  cavalry  rendered  him  unable,  as  he  was  wont. 


(l)  Dcutche  Vandora,  Von  Frledricli  Kolle,  Erlebtes  Voii  Jahr  1813)  413.  Biog.  Uiiiv,  Sup.  Voce 
KOrner. 
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to  follow  up  European  tactics  and  discipline  with  the  fell  sweep  of  Asiatic 
horse.  Nor  should  due  praise  be  withheld  from  the  energy  and  patriotic  spirit 
of  France,  which,  unbroken  by  a  calamity  unparalleled  in  past  history,  again 
sent  forth  its  conquering  legions  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  re-appeared 
with  two  hundred  thousand  victorious  conscripts  on  the  Elbe,  within  a  few 
months  after  four  hundred  thousand  veterans  had  left  their  bones,  or  sunk 
as  captives,  on  the  plains  of  Russia. 

Ruinous  The  armistice  of  Pleswitz  or  Poischwitz  has  been  pronounced,  by 
thiraiinfs-  no  mean  authority,  the  greatest  political  fault  of  Napoleon’s  life  (1). 
finuu'esor  consenting  to  it,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  then 
Kapoioon.  placed,  he  openly  yielded  to  the  influence  of  Austria;  inspired  her 
with  a  sense  of  her  importance  which  she  had  not  previously  possessed;  ac¬ 
celerated  rather  than  retarded  the  period  of  her  declaration  against  him; 
and  lost  the  only  opportunity  which  fortune  aflbrded  him,  after  the  catas¬ 
trophe  of  Moscow,  of  re-establishing  his  afl'airs.  It  is  more  than  probable, 
that,  if  he  had  pursued  a  bolder  course,  refused  to  treat  at  all  with  the  Allies  at 
that  period,  directed  the  weight  of  his  forces  on  the  Oder  towards  Glogau,  so 
as  to  cut  them  off  from  their  base  and  reinforcements,  and  thrown  them  back, 
destitute  of  every  thing,  on  the  Bohemian  mountains,  he  Avould  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  intimidating  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  and  inducing  it,  if  not  to  join 
his  ranks,  at  least  to  observe  real  neutrality.  It  is  dilBcult  to  see  in  such  a 
case  how  the  allied  armies,  cut  off  from  their  owm  resources,  and  driven  up 
against  a  neutral  frontier,  could  have  avoided  the  Caudine  forks, 
sinjuu-ir  Even  if  Austria,  linked  to  their  fortunes,  as  perhaps  she  w  as,  by , 
whidrit  “  secret  treaties, had  admitted  them  within  her  dominions, and  openly 
arose  out  of  espoused  tlicir  cause,  she  would  have  done  so  to  much  less  advan- 

the  Austrian  1  ••  oi 

alliance,  tage  than  she  afterwards  did  at  the  expiration  ol  the  armistice  :  it 
is  one  thing  to  join  the  fortunes  of  a  defeated  and  dejected,  it  is  another,  and 
a  very  difierent  thing,  to  adhere  to  the  banners  of  a  recruited  and  reanimated 
host.  Her  own  preparations  w'ere  then  incomplete  ;  her  army  not  prepared  to 
take  the  field,  and  that  of  the  Allies  unable  singly  to  maintain  its  ground; 
whereas,  if  hostilities  were  to  be  resumed  after  the  armistice  had  expired, 
it  might  easily  have  been  foreseen  what  actually  occurred,  that  the  allied 
forces,  acting  in  the  midst  of  an  enthusiastic  and  numerous  population,  would 
be  recruited  in  a  proportion  twofold  greater  than  the  French,  and  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  Austria  allayed  by  the  vast  accession  of  strength  arrayed  round  the 
banners  of  Russia  and  Prussia.  In  agreeing  to  an  armistice  by  which  he  lost 
ground,  and  gained  nothing  under  such  circumstances,  Napoleon  was  evi¬ 
dently  actuated  by  a  desire  to  propitiate  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  upon  whose 
secret  good-will  he  conceived  himself,  not  ■without  reason,  since  his  marriage, 
entitled  to  rely;  but  nevertheless  it  reft  from  him  the  whole  fruits  of  the 
victories  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  and  brought  upon  him  the  disasters  of  the 
Katsbach  and  Leipsic — a  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  Avhat  he  afterwards  so 
often  asserted,  that  that  apparently  brilliant  marriage,  by  causing  him  to  ad¬ 
venture  upon  an  abyss  strewed  with  flowers,  proved  his  ruin;  and  of  the 
mysterious  manner  in  which  due  retribution  is  often,  by  Supreme  direction, 
provided  in  this  Avorld  for  the  career  of  iniquity,  even  in  the  unforeseen  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  very  circumstances  which  appeared,  at  first  sight,  most 
elTectually  to  secure  its  triumph. 

The  resurrection  of  Germany  at  this  period  to  throw  off  the  oppression  of 
French  domination,  is  the  most  glorious  and  animating  spectacle  recorded 
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Sublime  jn  historv.  Not  less  heart-stirring  in  its  spirit,  not  less  entrancing 

sppctnclP  c7  1  7 

pxiubii.dby  in  ils  progress,  than  the  immortal  annals  of  ancient  patriotism, 

this  period.  it  was  spread  over  a  larger  surface,  and  fraught  with  more  mo¬ 
mentous  results.  Wider  civilization  had  extended  the  interests  of  the  con¬ 
test;  a  broader  basis  of  freedom  had  swelled  the  ranks  of  patriotism;  a  purer 
religion  had  sanctified  the  spirit  of  the  victor.  No  trains  of  captives  attended 
his  steps;  no  sacked  cities  were  the  monuments  of  his  ferocity;  no  pyramids 
of  heads  marked  where  his  sabre  had  been.  Nations,  not  citizens,  now  rose 
up  for  their  deliverance ;  continents,  not  empires,  were  at  stake  on  the  battle ; 
the  world,  not  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  the  spectator  of  the 
struggle.  Freedom  inspired  the  arm  of  the  patriot  in  both ;  but  the  Cross,  not 
the  Eagle,  was  now  to  be  seen  upon  its  banners,  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
at  once  animated  the  resistance  of  the  soldier,  and  stayed  the  vengeance  of 
the  conqueror.  The  efforts  of  France  in  1795,  were  inspired  by  equal  fervour, 
distinguished  by  equal  intrepidity,  followed  in  the  end  by  equal  triumphs; 
but  the  intermixture  of  worldly  motives  sullied  the  purity  of  the  strife;  the 
want  of  religion  let  loose  the  passions  of  vice ;  the  lust  of  conquest,  the  selfish¬ 
ness  of  cupidity,  were  mingled  with  the  ardour  of  patriotism ;  and  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  the  empire  terminated  in  the  ordinary  atrocities  of  massacre,  extor¬ 
tion,  and  devastation.  Very  different  was  the  spectacle  which  the  efforts  of 
combined  Europe  now  afforded.  For  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  mankind, 
the  devotion  of  the  citizen  was  now  sustained  by  the  constancy  of  the  martyr ; 
the  valour  of  the  soldier  ennobled  by  the  purity  of  the  patriot;  the  ardour  of 
the  victor  restrained  by  the  sanctity  of  the  cause  for  which  he  combated;  and 
the  result  proved  the  difference  between  the  influence  of  worldly  ambition 
and  the  obligations  of  religious  duty.  No  massacre  of  Mytilene  disgraced  the 
laurels  of  the  modern  Salamis;  no  flames  of  Carthage  drew  tears  from  the 
modern  Scipio ;  the  smiling  village  and  the  protected  fields  were  to  be  seen 
alike  in  the  rear  as  in  the  front  of  the  British  host,  and  Moscow  burned  was 
avenged  by  Paris  saved. 
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CHAPTER  LXX. 

FROM  THE  ARMISTICE  OF  PLESWITZ  TO  THE  RKKEWAL  OF  THE  WAR. 


ARGUMENT. 

Importance  of  personal  Anecdote  in  the  Delineation  of  Character— Rich  materials,  in 
this  respect,  which  exist  regarding  Napoldon— General  character  of  his  Mind— Singular 
Combination  of  Good  and  Bad  Qualities  which  he  possessed— Clue  which  is  afforded  to 
his  Character  by  his  Bad  Qualities— Intermixture  of  Great  and  Good  ones— Sketch  of  the 
general  Features  of  Ids  Character — Mixed  Good  and  Bad  qualities  which  he  possessed— It 
arose  partly  from  the  Vices  and  Irreligion  of  tlie  Revolution— Inconceivable  peculiarities 
of  his  Character— Despotic  nature  of  his  System  of  Government — Which  naturally  flowed 
from  the  Revolution — His  often  contracted  Policy,  and  repeated  injuries  to  his  own  For¬ 
tunes— His  personal  littlenesses — great  Military  Errors  which  he  committed — Especially 
in  Germany  in  1813 — The  Glories  of  his  last  Campaign  in  France — His  marvellous  Sway 
over  the  minds  of  his  Soldiers — Examples  of  this  Power— Distribution  of  the  Crosses  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  instant  Promotion — Frankness  in  which  he  indulged  his  Soldiers  on 
these  occasions— Ills  violent  Temper,  but  frequent  Forgiveness— Extraordinary  power  of 
judging  of  Enemies  in  the  Field— His  Habits  at  the  Bivouac  fires- Evil  Consequences  which 
resulted  from  the  Emperor’s  decided  Opinion  and  Conduct,  and  his  impetuous  Temper  and 
Habits— Excessive  obstinacy  of  his  Disposition— Early  appearance  of  this  peculiarity  in  his 
Character — His  low  opinion  both  of  Men  and  Women — His  extraordinary  powers  of  Mental 
Exertion— Habits  during  a  Campaign— His  TravcIling-carriage—And  Habits  on  the  Road— 
and  on  Horseback— His  impetuosity  in  Travelling,  and  during  a  Campaign — Custom  in 
Passing  through  columns  of  Troops— Receipt  of  Despatches  on  the  Road— His  Antecham¬ 
bers  during  a  Campaign— Habits  and  labours  in  the  Cabinet— Habits  in  writing  and  dictating 
— The  Military  Portfolio  and  its  Keeper — His  occasional  acts  of  Humanity  and  Generosity 
— His  generous  Conduct  to  some  English  Sailors— His  habits  at  Paris  and  St. -Cloud— His 
conduct  at  St.-Helona — Importance  of  the  preceding  Details— Character  of  Murat — His  Mi¬ 
litary  abilities  and  Civil  weakness — His  appearance  and  dress,  as  contrasted  with  that  of 
Napoleon — His  extraordinary  Gallantry  and  conduct— Character  and  liistory  of  Marshal 
Ney — His  overflowing  Courage,  and  simple  Character— His  Military  qualities — Inefficiency 
in  separate  command— Moral  weaknesses — Character  of  Berliner— Diplomatic  relations  at 
this  Period— First  Convention  between  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Prussia— Treaty  ofReich- 
enbach  between  these  Powers — Convention  of  Peterwaldau  and  of  London,  regarding  the 
issue  of  Paper  Money — Treaty  of  Stockholm  v/ith  Sweden — Alliance  of  France  with  Den- 
mark-lmportance  of  the  Position  which  Austria  now  held— Views  of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna 
at  this  Period — Commencement  of  the  Negotiation  with  the  Belligerent  Powers— Interview 
between  Napoleon  and  Metternich— Remarkable  Speech  of  the  former — Mettcrnich’s  answer 
—Napoleon’s  reply— Cairn  conduct  of  Metternich— Convention  between  Austria  and  France 
for  a  Mediation — Intelligence  is  received  by  both  Parlies  of  the  Battle  of  Vittoria — Vast  in¬ 
fluence  it  exercised  on  the  issue  of  the  Negotiations— Soult  is  sent  with  extraordinary  powers 
to  Spain— Napoleon’s  preparations  for  War  in  Germany— His  plan  for  the  Campaign— And 
Pdeasures  for  the  defence  of  Dresden— IVorks  around  that  Capital,  and  on  the  Elbe— 
Strength  of  his  line  on  that  River— Murmurs  against  these  plans  in  the  French  Army— Na¬ 
poleon’s  reply  to  them- His  Forces  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Armistice— And  new  Measures 
to  force  on  tlie  Conscripts  to  the  Army — Aspect  of  Dre.sden  at  this  Period — Disposition  ot 
Napoleon’s  force  in  Germany— Deplorable  condition  of  the  Garrisons  in  his  Rear— Prepara¬ 
tions  of  the  Allies  during  the  Armistice— Plan  of  tli.e  Campaign  fixed  at  Trachenberg— Re¬ 
flections  on  the  admirable  Wisdom  with  w'hich  it  was  conceived — Determination  of  the  Ca¬ 
binet  of  Vienna  to  join  the  Allies— Doubts  regarding  Bernadotte— Composition  of  his  Army 
— Army  of  Silesia — Character  of  Blucher — Character  of  General  Gneisenau — The  Austrian 
A  rmy  at  Prague — Character  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg — Total  of  the  Allied  Forces  in  action 
on  the  Elbe  -Forces  of  both  sides  on  the  Bavarian  and  Italian  Frontiers— Cordial  spirit  and 
unanimity  with  which  the  Allied  Powers  were  animated — Slow  progress  of  the  Negotiations 
at  Prague — Difficulties  which  arose  regarding  the  Form  of  the  Conferences — Real  views  of 
the  different  Powers  at  this  Period — Napoleon's  journey  to  Mayence  to  meet  Marie  Louise— 
Ultimatum  of  Austria  to  France— Napoleon’s  answer,  whieli  declines  these  Terms— Mani¬ 
festo  of  ALUSlria— R.eply  of  France — Reflections  on  this  Debate,  and  on  the  subsequent  Ma¬ 
nifesto  of  Austria— Early  History  of  Prince  Metternich- His  character  as  a  Statesman— His 
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Private  Honour  and  Patriotic  Spirit— And  principles  of  Government— Ilis  own  Account  of 
his  Policy  at  this  period— Universal  Joy  in  the  Allied  Army  at  the  junction  of  Austria— Last 
Review  of  Napoleon  at  Dresden— Interview  ofNapoldon  with  Fouche  at  that  City— Fouche’s 
Secret  Interviews  with  Metternich  at  Prague— Arrival  of  Moreau  in  Europe— His  reception 
at  Stralsund  by  Bernadette — His  Journey  to,  and  reception  at  Prague— Contention  about  the 
Appointment  of  a  Commander-in-Chief  to  the  Allies — Disinterested  conduct  of  the  Allied 
Generals  in  regard  to  the  Command— Great  influence  of  'Wellington’s  Success  on  the  Allied 
cause  at  this  period. 


Importance  Historical  narrative,  how  important  or  interesting  soever  the 
aMcdotTin  events  may  he  which  it  embraces,  is  not  the  composition  which 
it  gives  the  best  insight  into  the  character  of  tlie  principal  ac- 
character.  tocs  in  thc  scciics  it  rccords.  General  causes  are  there  wound  up, 
too  much  wound  up,  with  individual  agency;  the  stream  of  human  transac¬ 
tion  is  too  vast,  its  floods  too  overwhelming,  to  permit  the  salient  points  of 
private  disposition  to  be  adequately  developed,  even  in  those  who  have  been 
ciiiefly  instrumental  in  directing  its  current.  It  is  private  incident  which 
portrays  the  real  man;  it  is  the  habits  of  domestic  life  which  are  the  true 
touchstone  both  of  the  greatness  and  the  weakness  of  humanity.  The  common 
maxim,  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  those  with  whom  he  is  familiar,  indicates 
the  universal  concurrence  of  all  ages  in  this  truth ;  and  the  characters  in 
public  life,  accordingly,  which  are  most  deeply  engraven  on  the  memory  of 
mankind,  are  not  those  by  whom  the  most  important  changes  in  history  have 
been  wrought,  but  those  of  whom  the  most  graphic  and  touching  incidents 
have  been  recorded  by  writers  of  capacity,  sufficient  to  discern  their  value. 
The  heroes  of  antiquity,  after  the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  still  seem  pre¬ 
sent  to  our  imagination ;  but  if  we  examine  the  elements  of  which  the  still 
living  phantoms  are  composed,  we  shall  find  that,  while  their  great  and  im¬ 
portant  exploits  are  recollected  only  in  a  sort  of  shadowy  grandeur,  it  is  the 
incidents  of  their  private  life,  the  generosity  of  their  individual  actions,  which 
are  really  enshrined  in  our  memory ;  and  that  it  is  not  so  much  even  the  pic¬ 
tured  pages  of  Livy,  Xenophon,  and  Quintus  Curtius,  as  the  Lives  of  Plutarch, 
which  have  given  them  immortality.  In  modern  times,  it  is  the  Richard  HI 
and  Henry  VIH  of  Shakspeare,  not  those  of  history,  who  recur  to  every  mind 
when  our  kings  of  the  olden  time  are  thought  of;  it  is  the  Johnson  of  Boswell, 
not  the  author  of  the  Rambler,  or  the  learned  lexicographer,  who  is  present 
to  every  mind  ;  and  so  feeble  is  the  impression  produced  by  real  generalities, 
in  comparison  of  fictitious  details,  that  even  the  valour  of  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion,  the  beauty  of  Queen  Mary,  and  the  tyranny  of  Louis  Xl,  are  present  to 
our  recollection  chiefly  in  the  enchanting  colours  in  which  their  characters 
have  been  drawn  by  the  imaginative  pencils  of  Schiller  and  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Rich  ma-  Perhaps  there  is  no  illustrious  man,  ancient  or  modern,  of  Avhom 
il.'uVo’spwt,  such  ample  details  exist  in  these  respects  as  of  Najioleon;  and 
nsardhTg'*'  though  they  have  been  disfigured,  in  too  many  instances,  by  the 
fiapou-oii.  enthusiastic  partiality  or  interested  flattery  of  one  set  of  writers, 
and  the  coarse  invective  and  profound  hatred  of  another,  yet  it  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  for  an  attentive  observer  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false,  even  in 
these  exaggerated  statements.  An  experienced  draughtsman  will  have  no 
dilTiculty  in  separating  sketches  from  nature  from  imaginary  conceptions, 
even  of  scenes  which  he  has  never  himself  visited;  and  those  who  have  made 
themselves  familiar  with  the  peculiar  and  strongly  marked  traits  of  that  won¬ 
derful  man’s  character,  will  seldom  be  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  the  real  from 
the  fictitious  anecdotes  which  have  been  preserved  concerning  him.  The 
reader,  therefore,  will  probably  not  regret,  nor  deem  the  pains  misplaced. 
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if  advantage  is  taken  of  the  pause  in  military  operations  which  resulted  from 
the  armistice  of  Pleswitz,  to  throw  together  some  of  the  most  graphic  and 
characteristic  anecdotes  which  exist,  detailed  by  eyewitnesses,  of  a  man  whose 
name  will  ever  occupy  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  the  annals  of  modern 
times. 

Genrrai  Wliat  rendei's  the  traits  of  Napoleon’s  character  improbable,  and 
Napo^won'f  at  times  almost  incredible  to  an  ordinary  observer,  is  the  opposite 
mind.  apparently  irreconcilable  features  of  disposition  to  which  they 

point.  Those  who  are  familiar,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  leading  principles 
and  ruling  objects  of  his  mind,  and  have  arrived  at  the  secret  clue  which  re¬ 
conciles  those  seeming  inconsistencies,  will  regard  them  as  in  a  peculiar  man¬ 
ner  characteristic,  and  find  additional  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  anec¬ 
dotes  descriptive  of  such  a  character,  in  the  very  variety  which  appears  at 
first  sight  so  perplexing.  He  united,  to  a  degree  which  was  perhaps  never  be¬ 
fore  equalled,  the  ardent  and  impassioned  temperament  of  southern,  wdth 
the  cool  judgment  and  intellectual  force  of  northern  Europe  -  and  it  is  hard 
to  say,  whether  he  was  most  distinguished  by  the  admirable  knowdedge  which 
he  possessed  of  the  grand  and  elevated  in  human  conduct,  and  by  the  heart¬ 
stirring  use  he  could  at  all  times  make  of  appeals  to  the  most  generous  feel¬ 
ings  of  our  nature,  or  by  the  total  disregard  of  every  moral  obligation  or  dis¬ 
interested  virtue,  which  he  invariably  displayed  wdien  his  own  interest  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  in  any  degree  thwarted  by  a  due  observance  of  them.  He  was 
not  by  disposition  a  cruel,  nor  by  nature  a  bad  man ;  that  is,  the  wdcked 
principles  of  humanity  were  not  in  any  extraordinary  degree  developed  in 
his  character  :  it  was  by  the  entire  absence  of  any  moral  control  that  he  was 
principally  distinguished. 

Singular  Yet  this  absence  did  not  by  any  means  render  his  life  a  mere 
of  e'odrinT  tissue  of  bad  actions,  nor  was  it  inconsistent  on  many  occasions 
^;jf;j',“j,'d‘‘^Mvith  noble  deeds,  humane  feelings,  and  beneficent  intentions.  He 
possessed  ^vas  too  clearsightod  not  to  perceive  that  such  conduct  was,  in  the 
general  case,  the  most  judicious;  he  knew"  w"ell  that  vindictive  cruelty  us¬ 
ually  defeats  its  own  object;  and  that  the  only  solid  foundation  for  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  subjects  to  a  sovereign,  is  to  be  found  in  a  sedulous  protection  of 
their  interests.  But  the  grand  and  peculiar  characteristic  of  his- mind  w-as, 
that  all  this  was  done,  not  because  he  felt  it  to  be  right,  but  because  he  saw 
it  to  be  expedient :  his  ruling  principle  was  interest  invariably  followed,  not 
duty  sedulously  performed;  and  accordingly,  whenever  he  perceived,  or 
thought  he  perceived,  a  conflict  between  these  rules  of  conduct,  he  never 
hesitated  an  instant  to  give  the  preference  to  the  selfish  considerations — or 
ratlier,  his  mind  w"as  so  entirely  governed  by  their  influence,  that  he  never 
experienced,  on  such  occasions,  any  mental  conflict  at  all.  He  often  said,  that 
Corneille  was  the  only  man  who  understood  the  art  of  government,  and  that, 
if  he  had  lived  in  his  age,  he  would  have  made  him  a  privy  councillor  (1) ; 
and  the  reason  was,  that  while  he  thoroughly  understood,  and  has  nobly  ex¬ 
pressed,  the  most  elevated  sentiments,  he  always  assigned  the  superior  place 
to  reasons  of  state  policy, — in  other  words,  considerations  of  real  or  supposed 
expedience. 

Clitd  which  This  distinction,  which  never  perhaps  was  so  clearly  defined  in 
any  human  being  before  his  time,  furnishes  the  true  key  to  the 
badquJi'!'*  Otherwise  inexplicable  character  of  Napoleon ;  and  demonstrates 
that  there  is  much  truth,  both  in  the  obloquy  which  has  been 
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thrown  upon  him  by  his  enemies,  and  the  eulogies  which  have  been  pronoun¬ 
ced  on  him  by  his  admirers.  If  we  contemplate  him  in  one  view,  never  was  any 
character  recorded  in  history  more  worthy  of  universal  detestation.  We  be¬ 
hold  a  single  individual,  for  the  purposes  of  his  own  ambition,  consigning 
whole  generations  of  men  to  an  untimely  grave,  desolating  every  country  of 
Europe  by  the  whirlwind  of  conquest,  and  earning  the  support  and  attach¬ 
ment  of  his  own  subjects,  by  turning  them  loose  to  plunder  and  oppress  all 
mankind.  In  the  prosecution  of  these  objects  Me  see  him  deterred  by  no  dif¬ 
ficulties,  daunted  by  no  dangers,  bound  by  no  treaties,  restrained  by  no  pity ; 
regardless  alike  of  private  honour  and  public  faith;  prodigal  at  once  of  the 
blood  of  his  people  and  the  property  of  his  enemies  ;  indifferent  equally  to 
the  execrations  of  other  nations,  and  the  progressive  exhaustion  of  his  own. 
We  perceive  a  system  of  government  at  home  based  upon  force,  and  resting 
upon  selfishness,  which  supported  religion  only  because  it  was  useful,  and 
spoke  of  justice  only  because  it  passed  current  M’ith  men ;  M'hich  at  once  ex¬ 
tinguished  freedom  and  developed  talent;  which  dried  up  the  generous 
feelings  by  letting  them  wither  in  obscurity,  and  ruled  mankind  by  selfish — 
by  affording  them  unbounded — gratification.  We  see  a  man  of  consummate 
abilities,  Muelding  unlimited  powers  for  the  purpose  of  individual  advance¬ 
ment  ;  straining  national  resources  for  the  fostering  of  general  corruption  ; 
destroying  the  hopes  of  future  generations  in  the  indulgence  of  the  present ; 
constantly  speaking  of  disinterested  virtue,  and  never  practising  it;  perpe¬ 
tually  appealing  to  the  generous  affections,  and  ever  guided  by  the  selfish ; 
everlastingly  condemning  M'ant  of  truth  in  others,  yet  daily  promulgating 
falsehoods  among  his  subjects,  with  as  little  hesitation  as  he  discharged  grape- 
shot  among  his  enemies. 

And  his  If  we  regard  him  in  another  view,  however,  we  shall  be  led  to  form 
gmVqin,ii.  a  very  different  estimate  of  his  character.  Never  were  talents  of  the 
ties.  highest,  genius  of  the  most  exalted  kind,  more  profusely  bestow'ed 
upon  a  human  being,  or  worked  out  to  greater  purposes  of  good  or  of  evil. 
Gifted  at  once  with  a  clear  intellect,  a  vivid  imagination,  and  a  profound 
judgment — burning  with  the  fervent  passions  and  poetic  glow  of  Italy,  and 
yet  guided  by  the  highest  reasoning  and  reflecting  powers ;  at  once  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  student  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  a  powerful  mover  of  the  gene¬ 
rous  affections;  embued  with  the  soul  of  eloquence,  the  glow  of  poetry,  and 
the  fire  of  imagination,  he  yet  knew  how  to  make  them  all  subservient  to  the 
directions  of  sagacious  reason,  and  the  dictates  of  extensive  observation.  lie 
M'as  not  merely  illustrious  on  account  of  his  vast  military  achievements,  but 
from  his  varied  and  often  salutary  civil  efforts.  He  was  not  a  great  man, 
because  he  was  a  great  general  :  he  was  a  great  general,  because  he  was  a 
great  man.  The  prodigious  capacity  and  power  of  attention  which  he  brought 
to  bear  on  the  direction  of  his  campaigns,  and  w  hich  produced  such  astonish¬ 
ing  results,  were  but  a  part  of  the  general  talents  which  he  possessed,  and 
which  were  not  less  conspicuous  in  every  department,  whether  of  govern¬ 
ment  or  abstract  thought.  It  w'as  bard  to  say  whether  he  was  greatest  in 
laying  down  strategetical  plans  for  the  general  conduct  of  a  campaign,  or  in 
seizing  the  proper  direction  of  an  attack  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  in  calculat¬ 
ing  the  exact  moment  when  his  reserves  could  be  most  effectually  employed. 
And  those  who  are  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  immense  information  and 
just  discrimination  which  he  displayed  at  the  council-board,  and  the  varied 
and  important  public  improvements  which  he  set  on  foot  in  every  part  of 
his  dominions,  will  form  a  most  inadequate  conception  of  his  mind,  unless 
they  are  at  the  same  time  familiar  with  the  luminous  and  profound  views 
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which  he  threw  out  on  the  philosophy  of  politics,  in  the  solitude  of  St.-He- 
lena.  Never  was  evinced  a  clearer  proof  of  the  truth  which  a  practical  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  men  must  prohably  have  impressed  upon  every  observer, 
that  talent  of  the  highest  order  is  susceptible  of  any  application ;  and  that 
accident  or  Supreme  direction  alone  determines  whether  their  possessor  is  to 
become  a  Homer,  a  Bacon,  or  a  Napoleon. 

His  general  It  would  require  the  observation  of  a  Thucydides,  directing  the 
ciiaiacter.  pgncil  of  u  Tacitus,  to  portray  by  a  few  touches  such  a  character ; 
and  modern  idiom  even  in  their  hands  would  probably  have  proved  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  task.  Equal  to  Alexander  in  military  achievement,  superior 
to  Justinian  in  legal  reformation,  sometimes  second  only  to  Bacon  in  po¬ 
litical  sagacity,  he  posse.ssed  at  the  same  time  the  inexhaustible  resources 
of  Hannibal,  and  the  administrative  powers  of  Caesar.  Enduring  of  fa¬ 
tigue,  patient  of  hardship,  unwearied  in  application,  no  difficulties  could 
deter,  no  dangers  daunt,  no  obstacles  impede  him;  a  constitution  of 
iron,  a  mind,  the  ardour  of  which  rendered  him  almost  insensible  to 
physical  suffering,  enabled  him  to  brave  alike  the  sun  of  Egypt  and  the 
snows  of  Russia;  indefatigable  in  previous  preparation,  he  was  calm  and 
collected  in  the  moment  of  danger ;  often  on  horseback  for  eighteen  hours 
together,  and  dictating  almost  the  whole  night  to  his  secretaries,  he  found  a 
brief  period  for  slnrnber  during  the  roar  of  the  battle,  when  the  enemy’s  halls 
were  falling  around  him  (I).  Nor  was  peace  a  period  of  repose  to  his  genius, 
nor  the  splendour  of  courts  a  season  merely  of  relaxation.  Though  not  insen¬ 
sible  to  their  attractions,  though  often  indulging  for  a  moment  in  their  vices, 
he  was  never  the  slave  of  their  pleasures ;  female  charms  exerted  only  a 
transient  sway  over  his  passions,  and  never  clouded  his  reason ;  and  when 
surrounded  by  the  pomp  of  a  king  of  kings,  he  was  unceasingly  employed  in 
conducting  the  thread  of  interminable  negotiations,  or  stimulating  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  beneficent  undertakings.  “  Has  tantas  viri  virtutes  ingentia  vitia 
icquabant :  inhumana  crudelitas,  perhdia  plus  quiim  Punica ;  nihil  veri,  nihil 
sancti,  nullus  deorum  melus,  nullum  jusjurandum,  nulla  religio.”  Brave 
Biixpcigood  without  being  chivalrous;  sometimes  humane,  seldom  generous; 
quu’iki'es of  vehement  in  anger,  yet  often  forgiving  on  reflection;  implacable 
Ills  character,  political  hatred,  but  not  insensible  to  hostile  esteem;  inexor¬ 
able  in  general  measures,  yet  susceptible  of  individual  pity;  wound  up 
in  his  own  elevation,  yet  ever  identifying  it  with  the  glory  of  France; 
regardless  alike  of  crime  or  suffering  in  the  path  of  ambition,  yet  not 
addicted  to  either  if  uncalled  for  by  private  interest  or  state  policy — he 
could  at  once  call  his  conscripts  food  for  cannon,  and  boast  that  he  could 
afford  to  spend  ten  thousand  of  them  a-day,  and  yet  hind  up  the  M’ounds 
of  individual  suffering,  or  sacrifice  his  carriages  to  wounded  valour.  In 
one  respect  only  he  was  altogether  implacable,  and  that  was  towards  per¬ 
sons  whose  services  to  himself  threatened  to  interfere  with  the  supremacy 
of  his  achievements,  or  whose  enmity  had  proved  an  impediment  to  his 
ambition.  He  never  forgave  Moreau  the  victory  of  Hohenlinden,  which 
saved  France;  nor  Kellerman  the  charge  at  Marengo,  which  fixed  himself 
on  the  consular  throne ;  nor  Wellington  the  determined  opposition  which 
at  last  destroyed  him.  Generosity  with  him  was  often  admirably  assumed, 

(l)  Af.  llie  battle  of  Bautzen,  Napoleon,  w’no  was  nature  had  her  rights,  whlth  could  not  be  violated 
extremely  fatigued  by  the  exertions  of  the  two  i)re-  with  impunity,  and  that  bn  felt  more  cool  to  give 
ceding  days,  and  almost  entire  wtint  of  rest  during  fresh  order.s,  or  consider  the  reports  he  received, 
the  night,  more  than  once  fell  asleep  when  sealed  when  awakening  in  this  manner  from  a  transient 
on  an  eminence  overiooklng  the  field,  which  the  slumber.— Ouel.  I  90,91,  and  Las  Cases,  ii. -109. 
enemy’s  cannon  balls  fretjuenlly  readied.  He  said,  Fain,  i.  4ii. 
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but  self-forgetfulness  was  never  really  felt;  where  the  object  of  the  acting 
had  ceased,  egotism  never  failed  to  reappear  in  undiminished  ascendency, 
and  dispelled  in  a  moment  the  pleasing  illusion.  He  was  capable  of  the  heroic 
but  politic  self-denial  of  Alexander,  which,  by  pouring  the  untasled  cup  on 
the  sands  of  Arabia,  assuaged  the  thirst  of  a  whole  army;  but  the  designless 
magnanimity  which  put  the  draught  to  the  lips  of  the  Macedonian  hero,  when 
the  physician  was  reading  the  denouncing  letter,  was  beyond  his  reach.  He 
could  imitate  Themistocles  in  surrendering  himself,  as  he  himself  said,  to 
“  the  greatest,  the  most  powerful,  and  the  most  persevering  of  his  enemies ;” 
but  he  would  never,  like  him,  have  swallowed  poison  to  avoid  being  called 
on  to  elevate  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  country.  The  man  who  shunned 
death  at  Waterloo,  after  he  had  himself  told  his  army  that  “  the  hour  had 
arrived  when  it  behoved  every  Frenchman  who  loved  his  country  to  conquer 
or  die,”  had  no  hesitation  in  bequeathing  a  legacy  in  his  testament  to  the  as¬ 
sassin  who  had  attempted  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  condemned 
the  execution  of  Louis  because  it  was  a  political  error ;  hut  he  hesitated  not 
to  murder  the  Duke  d’Enghien  because  it  seemed  a  political  advantage.  He 
loudly  denounced  the  alleged  perfidy  of  the  English  attack  on  a  neutral  power 
at  Copenhagen  ;  but  he  scrupled  not  to  seize  the  whole  fortresses  and  royal 
family  of  Spain,  in  defiance  of  a  strict  alliance,  when  it  gave  him  a  throne; 
and  his  character  cannot  be  so  well  summed  up  as  in  the  words  which  pro¬ 
found  reflection  has  enabled  genius  to  ascribe  to  Satan.  “  He  was  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  intellect  without  moral  principle  (f).” 

It  arose  Great  part,  however,  of  the  selfishness  which  formed  so  important 
the  vices  a  feature,  and  damning  a  blot,  in  the  character  of  Napoleon,  is  to 
s'on'orthe  bfi  ascribed  not  so  much  to  himself  as  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Revolution.  jjjg  people  whom  he  was  called  upon  to  rule.  Born  and  bred 
in  the  most  corrupted  society  of  Europe,  during  the  irreligious  fanaticism, 
general  license,  and  universal  egotism  of  the  Revolution,  he  saw  no  other 
way  of  governing  his  subjects,  but  by  constantly  appealing  to  their  selfishness; 
and  was  led  to  believe,  from  what  he  saw  around  him,  that  it  was  the  prime 
mover  and  universal  spring  of  mankind.  That  it  is  so  in  the  long  run  at  all 
times,  and  among  all  people,  to  a  great  degre,  no  one  experienced  in  the 
w'ays  of  men  will  probably  doubt ;  but  religious  truth  reveals  the  simulta¬ 
neous  agency  of  higher  principles,  and  historical  observation  loudly  proclaims 
that  many  of  the  most  important  changes  in  human  annals  have  been  brought 
about  in  direct  opposition  to  its  dictates.  It  w'as  ignorance  or  oblivion  of  those 
counteracting  agencies  which  was  the  grand  error  of  Napoleon’s  life,  and 
beyond  all  doubt  brought  about  his  fall.  The  Revolution  misled  him  by  esta¬ 
blishing  the  fatal  principle,  that  no  other  test  is  to  be  appied  to  human 
actions  but  success ;  the  prevailing  irreligion  of  the  age  misled  him  by  spread¬ 
ing  the  belief,  that  worldly  prosperity  is  at  once  the  chief  good  in  life,  and 
the  only  rational  object  of  human  pursuit.  To  rouse  exertion  by  the  language 
of  virtue,  and  direct  it  to  the  purposes  of  vice,  was  the  grand  principle  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  its  triumphs;  the  Emperor  felt  that 
he  had  at  no  time  a  chance  of  success,  but  by  yielding  to  its  impulse;  and  at 
all  times  he  could  almost  command  events  by  wielding  it  for  his  advantage. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  considering  Napoleon  as  an  individual  man,  and  striv- 


(i)  An  expression  of  my  bigbly  esteemed  friend 
ibcRev.  Robert  Montgomery,  rector  of  St.  Jude’s, 
Glasgow,  whose  gcMiius  as  a  poet  conveys  an  inade¬ 
quate  idea  of  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher,  and  fer¬ 
vour  as  a  minister  of  religion,  in  a  depraved  manu¬ 
facturing  community,  where  Cbristian  zeal  has  so 


wide  a  field  for  exertion  :  and  who  has  unconscious¬ 
ly  hut  graphically  portrayed,  in  the  character  of 
the  Prince  of  Darkness,  in  his  noble  poem  of  “  Sa¬ 
tan,  or,  Intellect  without  God,”  much  of  what  histo¬ 
ric  truth  must  ascribe  to  the  ruling  principles  and 
leading  characters  of  the  Revolution. 
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ing  to  reconcile  the  opposite  qualities  of  his  character,  or  harshly  condemn¬ 
ing  its  darker  features,  it  is  more  consonant  both  to  historic  truth  and  im¬ 
partial  justice,  to  regard  him  as  the  personification  of  the  principles  which 
at  that  period  were  predominant  in  his  country — as  the  Incarnation  of  the  Re¬ 
volution  ;  and  perhaps  no  Avatar,  sent  on  such  a  mission,  could  be  embued  with 
fewer  vices.  Inthis  view,  we  may  look  upon  the  contestinwhichhe  was  engaged 
as  the  same  in  sublunary  affairs  with  that  awful  struggle  darkly  shadowed 
forth  in  Revelation,  to  which  the  pencil  of  Mil  ton  has  given  theform  and  pres¬ 
sure  of  terrestrial  reality ;  and  may  view  his  fall  as  demonstrating  the  same 
Supreme  direction  of  events,  which,  permitting  for  a  season,  for  inscrutable 
purposes,  the  agency  of  sin,  doomed  to  final  ruin  the  Prince  of  the  Morning, 
able "pTcui'i.  3fter  making  every  allowance  for  the  demoralizing  in¬ 

anities  of  fluence  of  these  circumstances,  there  are  some  peculiarities  in  the 
ter.  character  of  Napoleon  ■which  are  almost  inexplicable,  and  which 
demonstrate  the  justice  of  Johnson’s  observation,  that  no  man  ever  rosefrom 
an  inferior  station  to  the  government  of  mankind,  in  whom  great  and  com¬ 
manding  qualities  were  not  blended  with  certain  meannesses  that  would  be 
inconceivable  in  ordinary  men.  Great  as  was  his  penetration,  profound  the 
sagacity  of  his  political  reflection,  he  yet  deliberately  based  his  throne  upon 
the  systematic  oppression  of  all  other  nations  by  one ;  and  seriously  believed 
that  he  needed  not  disquiet  himself  about  the  results,  so  long  as,  under  the 
stimulus  of  glory  and  victory,  he  let  loose  bis  own  subjects  to  plunder  and 
insult  every  people  over  whom  they  ruled.  He  could  survey  past  events  with 
an  eye  seldom  equalled  in  the  justice  of  its  observation,  yet  be  throughout  life 
acted  upon  the  principle,  that  falsehood  was  not  only  no  crime,  but  no  error; 
that  mankind  could  be  permanently  misled  by  the  reiterated  assertions  of 
bought  mendacity,  and  truth  finally  extirpated  by  the  ruled  bayonets  of  des¬ 
potic  power.  That  salient  energy,  that  living  principle,  which  had  hitherto 
always  enabled  Europe  at  length  to  dispel  the  illusions  which  had  benighted, 
or  throw  off  the  oppression  which  had  crushed  it,  never  appears  to  have  en¬ 
tered  into  his  calculations  ;  that  Retributive  Justice,  which  so  often,  in  this 
world,  dooms  enormous  sin  to  work  out  its  OAvn  punishment,  never  crossed 
his  imagination.  Though  he  committed,  in  the  course  of  his  career,  many 
great  crimes,  and  still  more  evident  faults,  he  appeared  to  the  very  last  to 
have  been  altogether  insensible  both  to  the  one  and  the  other;  and  repeatedly 
said  at  St.-Helena,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  invasion  of  Spain,  he  never 
fell  into  a  political  mistake,  and  on  no  one  occasion  was  ever  guilty  of  a  po¬ 
litical  delinquency.  His  conduct  and  language  regarding  himself  would  lead 
us  to  suspect  at  times  that  he  had  been  born  without  a  conscience,  or  that  its 
voice  had  been  entirely  extinguished  by  the  effects  of  early  education,  didnot 
his  measures  on  various  occasions  prove  that  he  was  not  insensible  to  humane 
and  elevated  sentiments,  and  his  language  on  all,  afford  decisive  evidence 
that  no  man  was  better  qualified  to  detect  the  slightest  deviation  from  recti¬ 
tude  in  the  conduct  of  his  opponents. 

The  (165-  Though  his  capacity  in  forming  political  designs,  and  even  more 
tCXf  his  so  in  carrying  them  into  effect,  was  seldom  surpassed,  yet  in  his 
Zvern°^  general  views  of  policy  he  was  far  from  being  guided  by  enlarged 
ment.  principles,  and  still  further  from  acting  consistently  in  the  measures 
requisite  for  their  executiou.  Self,  there  as  elsewhere,  formed  the  ruling 
priueiple  and  great  biotin  his  character.  Universal  empire  was  the  avowed 
object  to  which  his  life  was  devoted  ;  but,  supposing  such  a  design  practic¬ 
able,  he  adopted  the  means  of  all  others  the  least  fitted  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
The  magnanimous  yet  wise  policy  of  consulting  the  interests,  and  bending  to 
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the  prejudices  of  the  conquered  states,  hy  which  the  Romans  obtained  the 
empire  of  the  world  in  ancient,  and  the  English  the  supremacy  in  Hindostan 
in  modern  times,  never  entered  into  his  imagination.  To  concentrate  the 
world  in  Europe,  Europe  in  France,  fiance  in  Paris,  and  Paris  in  himself, 
was  the  perpetual  object  of  his  ambition.  Nor  was  it  only  over  the  bodies 
and  properties  of  men  that  he  proposed  to  establish  this  extraordinary  domi¬ 
nion  :  chains  still  more  durable,  because  less  immediately  galling,  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  him  for  their  minds  and  thoughts.  He  laboured  assiduously  to 
transfer  the  seat  of  the  papal  power  to  Paris,  in  order  to  gain  possession  of 
the  vast  influence  which  it  still  possessed  over  the  faithful  in  every  part  of 
Europe;  while,  by  a  deep-laid  and  comprehensive  system  of  secular  educa¬ 
tion,  he  strove  to  mould  according  to  his  will,  that  far  more  powerful  portion 
of  the  people  in  his  own  country,  who  looked  only  to  temporal  advancement, 
and  were  swayed  by  nothing  but  temporal  ambition.  Thus,  while  he  pro¬ 
fessed,  and  perhaps  believed  himself  to  be  the  man  of  the  age,  and  the  child 
of  the  Revolution,  he  ran  directly  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  its  supporters;  or 
rather,  he  worked  with  perfect  sagacity,  to  its  natural  result  and  termination, 
a  system  which,  based  exclusively  on  the  selfish  passions,  was  liable  to  be 
destroyed  by  their  gratification,  and  which,  subverting  the  influence  of 
moral  principle,  left  no  other  regulator  for  mankind  but  the  government  of 
force. 

His  despo-  xpe  oppressive  government,  and  centralized  despotism  of  Napo- 
rally  (lowed  leon,  therefore,  ^ere  so  far  from  being  a  deviation  ^from  his  cha- 
Revoliilion.  racter,  or  a  divergence  from  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  that 
they  were  the  obvious  completion  of  both,  and  the  natural  termination  of 
intellect  set  free  from  the  restraints  of  principle.  The  previous  convulsion 
had  prepared  the  field  for  his  dominion,  and  left  him  no  other  means  of 
maintaining  it  but  that  which  he  adopted  :  the  destruction  of  property  had 
terminated  the  sway  of  aristocracy  ;  the  ruin  of  religion  subverted  the  au¬ 
thority  of  conscience ;  the  vices  of  democracy  rendered  intolerable  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  numbers.  The  character  which  he  figured  for  himself,  and  the 
mission  on  which  lie  often  declared  he  was  sent — that  of  closing  the  gulf  of 
the  Revolution — were  in  fact  nothing  but  the  direction  of  its  principles  to 
their  inevitable  end  ;  the  subjection  of  mankind  to  private  selfishness  and 
public  slavery.  And  although,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  after  the  Euro¬ 
pean  alliance,  founded  upon  religion  and  directed  by  aristocracy,  had  ac¬ 
complished  his  overthrow,  he  again  reverted  to  the  language  of  democracy, 
and  sought  refuge  in  the  arms  of  liberalism  from  the  indignation  of  expe¬ 
rience  ;  yet  this  was  a  forced  and  unnatural  union,  suggested  by  interest, 
brought  about  by  misfortune,  and  which  could  not,  in  any  event,  have  sub¬ 
sisted  longer  than  the  mutual  necessities  which  gave  it  birth. 

”ontrac'ted  altliough  we  may  discover  in  the  vices  by  which  Napoleon 
poiicj.  was  surrounded,  and  on  the  impulse  of  which  he  was  elevated  to 
greatness,  as  well  as  in  the  necessities  of  his  situation  when  placed  there,  an 
apology  for  the  principles  of  his  government,  more  can  be  found  for  the  nar¬ 
row  views  on  which  his  policy  was  often  based,  and  the  littlenesses  by  which 
his  private  life  was  sometimes  disfigured.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite 
design  of  universal  dominion,  he  neither  displayed  the  enlargement  of  a  great 
nor  the  views  of  a  benevolent  mind.  When  he  had  the  power  to  remodel  the 
European  commonwealth  almost  at  pleasure,  and  distribute  its  diflerent  go¬ 
vernments  according  to  the  physical  necessities  or  durable  interests  of  their 
inhabitants,  he  appears  to  have  been  in  general  directed  by  no  other  prin¬ 
ciples  but  temporary  convenience,  national  vanity,  or  family  aggrandize- 
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ment.  Conceding  to  him  the  merit  of  unconquerable  perseverance  in  the 
■war  against  England,  -whose  overthrow  was  indispensable  to  the  completion 
of  his  designs,  and  admitting  that  he  evinced  extraordinary  abiHtv  in  the 
military  and  naval  enterprises  which  he  set  on  foot  for  her  subjugation  ; 
there  is  nothing  in  his  foreign  policy  on  continental  Europe  which  evinced 
enlarged  capacity,  or  bespoke  aptitude  for  universal  dominion.  The  fatal 
preponderance  of  self  marred  every  thing  which  he  attempted  out  of  the  pale 
of  France  itself.  He  conceived  and  executed  the  noble  design  of  levelling  the 
inhospitable  ridges  of  the  Alps ;  yet  instead  of  forming,  as  he  might  have 
done,  the  whole  Itahan  peninsula  into  the  vast  monarchy  which  nature  has 
so  clearly  intended,  and  antiquity  had  so  well  prefigured,  he  cut  it  in  the 
most  arbitrary  manner  into  shreds  and  patches,  to  form  appanages  for  his 
family,  or  gratify  the  Parisians  by  the  subjection  of  Rome  to  their  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  thereby  lost  the  great  moral  support  which  he  might  have  derived 
from  the  revived  national  spirit  of  the  Italian  people.  He  boasted,  with  jus¬ 
tice,  that  he  had  reahzed  the  dream  of  Louis  XIV,  and  that  under  his  sway 
there  were  no  longer  any  PjTenees:  yet  he  subsequently  marred,  by  selfish 
aggrandizement,  that  great  enterprize ;  converted  an  obsequious  ally  into  a 
mortal  enemy ;  subsituted  popular  hatred  for  courtly  subservience ;  and  re¬ 
erected  the  Pyrenees,  bristling  with  hostile  bayonets,  and  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  slaughtered  nations. 

repeatedly  had  the  destiny  of  the  German  empire  in  his  hands, 
r.'es  i.,  !.is  and  by  the  lustre  of  his  victories  had  not  only  obliterated  the  feel- 
ing  of  Gothic  nationality,  but  converted  the  confederation  of  the 
Pihine  into  the  firmest  outwork  of  his  empire ;  yet  he  voluntarily  threw 
away  that  splendid  acquisition ;  cut  up  the  fatherland  into  kingdoms  for  his 
brothers,  or  strange  offshoots  of  the  great  empire ;  irritated  Prussia  beyond 
forgiveness,  at  once  by  insult  and  injury  :  ahenated  the  affections,  without 
weiiening  the  strength,  of  Austria;  and  purchased  the  applause  of  France, 
by  the  merciless  severity  of  requisitions  which  drained  away  the  resources, 
and  exasperated  the  hearts  of  Germany.  He  more  than  once  touched  on  the 
still  vibrating  chord  of  Pohsh  nationahn-,  and  by  a  word  might  have  added 
two  hundred  thousand  Sarmatian  lances  to  his  standards ;  but  he  did  not 
venture  on  the  bold  step  of  re-estabhshing  the  throne  of  Sbbieski ;  and  by 
the  half-measure  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  permanently  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Russia,  without  winning  the  support  of  Poland.  Xo  one  felt  more 
strongly,  or  has  more  clearly  expressed,  the  necessity  of  providing,  by  a  firm 
European  aUiance,  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Muscovite  army,  or 
made  greater  efforts  to  resist  them  ;  but  be  himself  gave  them  their  strongest 
developement :  for,  by  unheard-of  treachery  on  his  own  part,  he  converted 
the  hereditary  religious  hatred  of  the  Ottomans  into  their  ally;  while  by  in¬ 
tolerable  arrogance  he  not  only  stilled  the  long-established  jealousy  of  Swe¬ 
den,  but  threw  his  owm  heutenant,  its  ruler,  into  their  arms.  He  was  desirous 
of  planting  his  family  on  all  the  adjoining  thrones,  and  boasted  that  his  dy¬ 
nasty  would  soon  be  the  oldest  in  Europe  ;  and  yet  he  rendered  his  government 
unbearable  even  to  his  own  brothers  ;  made  the  eldest  resign  his  cro^m  of 
thorns  in  Spain :  drove  the  second  to  seek  refuge  in  Great  Britain,  to  avoid 
his  persecution ;  compelled  a  third,  by  his  arrogance,  to  abdicate  the  throne 
of  Holland  ;  and  precipitated  a  fourth  into  sensuality  at  Cashel  to  forget  his 
indignities.  Xo  one  was  more  sensible  of  the  sway  of  religion  over  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  or  more  desirous  of  securing  its  co-operation  as  an  instrument  of 
government;  yet  he  voluntarily  threw  away,  in  later  years,  the  immense  ad¬ 
vantages  which  his  earlier  and  wiser  policy  had  given  him  in  that  respect ; 
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converted  the  Pope  from  a  warm  ally  into  a  mortal  enemy,  for  tlie  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  calling  Rome  the  second  city  of  his  empire;  and  exhibited  the  scandal 
to  all  Christendom  of  the  head  of  the  Roman  Church,  bereft  of  his  dominions 
and  detained  in  captivity,  praying  for  the  triumph  of  heretical  arms  for  his 
deliverance.  The  grand  object  of  his  life  was  the  destruction  of  the  influence 
and  overthrow  of  the  maritime  power  of  England,  and  yet  no  one  ever  con¬ 
tributed  so  much  to  its  extension ;  for,  by  the  rigours  of  the  continental  sys¬ 
tem,  he  made  all  the  people  of  Europe  sigh  for  thb  return  of  unrestrained 
enjoyment  from  her  commerce;  while,  by  the  vexations  of  his  domination, 
he  arrayed  all  its  forces  in  dense  and  burning  battalions  under  her  sway. 
The  children  of  this  world  may  be  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children 
of  light,  but  it  is  during  that  generation  only. 

These  flagrant  errors  may  be  traced,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  in- 
iicsses.  sensibility  to  moral  reaction,  and  Supreme  superintendence,  which 
formed  such  a  striking  feature  in  the  character  of  Napoleon  ;  but  there  are 
other  peculiarities  which  will  not  admit  of  the  same  explanation,  and  which 
demonstrate  that  he  had  the  full  share  of  the  littleness  as  well  as  the  greatness 
of  mortality.  With  unconquerable  perseverance  and  merciless  rigour,  he 
enforced  the  continental  system,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  in  all 
the  countries  subject  to  his  authority ;  yet  he  himself  was  the  first  to  set  the 
example  of  evading  his  own  decrees,  for  the  sake  of  temporary  profit  to  him¬ 
self  ;  and  while  he  was  shooting  in  the  maritime  departments  wretched  shop¬ 
keepers  who  smuggled  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  heading  a  crusade  of  western 
Europe  against  Russia  to  enforce  its  observance,  he  himself  Avas  daily  amass¬ 
ing  treasure  in  the  vaults  of  the  Tuileries,  by  selling  licenses  to  deal  in  con¬ 
traband  goods,  to  an  extent  which  defeated  the  whole  objectof  his  policy  in  that 
vital  particular.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  support  which  the  fidelity  of  his 
marshals  and  chief  dignitaries  gave  to  his  empire,  and  his  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  gave  him  unbounded  sway  over  the  affections 
of  his  soldiers ;  yet  he  alienated  the  attachment  of  all  in  authority,  but  a  few 
personal  followers,  by  the  occasional  rudeness  of  his  manner,  and  the  re¬ 
peated  fits  of  ill-humour  with  which  he  received  any  ill  success,  or  the  slight¬ 
est  deviation  from  his  commands.  Great  as  he  was,  he  evinced  an  unpar¬ 
donable  littleness  in  tbe  envy  which  he  felt  at  celebrity  in  others,  and  the 
tenacity  with  which  he  clung  to  the  externals  of  power  in  himself.  He  out¬ 
shone  the  military  glories  of  Sylla,  but  he  could  not,  like  him,  have  laid  down 
his  power,  aud  returned  to  the  walks  of  private  life ;  his  exploits  were  greater 
than  those  of  Caesar,  but  he  could  never  have  refused  the  proffered  crown 
even  when  he  enjoyed  its  power.  When  seated  on  the  throne  of  Charlemagne, 
he  was  afraid  of  the  talents  of  Madame  de  Stael,  and  envious  of  the  beauty  of 
Madame  Recamier ;  and  the  Emperor  who  had  borne  with  noble  equanimity 
a  fall  from  the  greatest  throne  in  Europe,  often  found  his  serenity  overturned 
at  St.-Helena,  by  the  English  sentinels  addressing  him,  in  obedience  to  their 
orders,  by  the  title  of  general. 

Great  mili-  If  the  military  capacity  of  the  Emperor  on  most  occasions  was 
wMc^he"  without  an  equal  in  modern  times,  his  recklessness  and  obstinacy 
comn.ittod.  others  were  not  less  remarkable ;  and  accordingly,  if  history  can 
hardly  find  a  parallel  to  the  achievements  which  he  effected,  it  can  produce 
none  to  the  disasters  in  which  they  terminated.  He  repeatedly  committed 
faults  as  a  general,  for  the  least  considerable  of  which  he  would  have  made 
his  lieutenants  lose  their  heads.  The  imprudence  of  delivering  a  pitched 
battle  with  inferior  forces  at  Aspern,  with  the  Danube  traversed  only  by  two 
bridges,  shaking  under  the  swoln  torrent,  in  his  rear,  was  equalled  only  by 
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that  of  risking  his  crown  at  Leipsic,  in  a  situation  where,  while  combating  a 
greatly  superior  force  in  front,  he  had  no  line  of  retreat  but  a  single  chaussee, 
traversing  an  otherwise  impassable  morass  a  mile  and  a  half  broad ;  and  the 
gross  violation  of  all  military  principle  in  both,  is  strongly  illustrated  by  his 
own  observation,  that  the  first  duty  of  a  commander  is  never  to  fight  with  a 
strait  or  defile  in  his  rear  (1).  His  imprudence  in  lingering  so  long  at  Moscow, 
surrounded  by  a  hostile  population  and  superior  cavalry,  was  soon,  if  possible, 
outdone  by  that  of  relinquishing,  without  any  adequate  cause,  the  Kalouga 
road;  and  when  the  Russians  were  actually  abandoning  it,  throAving  back  his 
army  on  the  wasted  tine  of  the  Smolensko  advance .  The  unheardof  calamities 
of  that  campaign  itself  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  his  extreme  imprudence, 
in  advancing,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  most  experienced  generals,  to 
Moscoav  from  Witepsk,  Avithout  either  force  adequate  to  subdue  Russia,  or  any 
sufficient  preparation  for  retreat  in  the  event  of  disaster ;  and  the  simultaneous 
loss  of  Spain  was  chielly  OAving  to  the  uncalled-for  temerity  of  rushing  into 
the  Russian  contest,  Avhile  the  Peninsula,  a  devouring  ulcer,  was  still  unsub¬ 
dued  in  his  rear. 

aiTermln  pressed  by  the  troops  of  coalesced  Europe  in  Germany, 

iiii8i3.  and  unable  to  array  an  adequate  force  to  combat  them,  he  sacri¬ 
ficed  his  best  troops  in  his  empire,  a  hundred  thousand  strong,  in  the  for¬ 
tresses  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula ;  and  when  reduced  to  fifty  thousand 
combatants  on  the  plains  of  Champagne,  he  lost,  by  his  obstinate  adhesion  to 
the  fortresses  on  the  Rhine,  a  force  Avhich  Avould  have  enabled  him  to  drive 
the  invader  beyond  that  barrier  stream.  In  these,  and  many  similar  in¬ 
stances,  especially  in  the  later  stages  of  his  career,  it  w^as  evident  that  Napo¬ 
leon  was  either  infatuated  by  his  long-continued  and  extraordinary  success; 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  that  his  vision  as  a  general  was  obliterated  by  his 
necessities  as  an  emperor,  and  that  his  favourite  maxim,  that  the  first  move¬ 
ment  in  retreat  Avas  the  commencement  of  ruin,  rendered  him  insensible  to 
all  the  present  dangers  of  his  situation  (2).  And,  perhaps,  it  is  Avell  for  the 
liberty  of  Europe  that  these  numerous  and  glaring  errors  w'ere  committed  by 
the  French  emperor  in  his  warlike  career;  for  such  Avas  the  profound  ability 
Avhich  on  other  occasions  he  exhibited  in  his  designs,  and  the  matchless  skill 
Avith  Avhich  on  all  he  carried  them  into  execution,  that  if  it  had  been  otherAA'ise 
— if  his  prudence  had  been  equal  to  his  genius,  or  his  foresight  to  his  com¬ 
bination — and  if  revolutionary  passion  in  France  had  not  compelled  him 
frequently  to  sacrifice  ultimate  safety  to  present  dazzling  of  the  multitude — 
it  is  doubtful  Avhether  he  Avould  not  have  attained  universal  dominion,  and 
the  independence  of  nations  been  permanently  crushed,  as  in  ancient  times, 
under  the  yoke  of  military  poAver. 

The  glories  R  is  pioasing,  Avhere  so  many  and  such  serious  faults  have  been 
Committed,  to  have  some  redeeming  actions  to  record ;  and  they,  in 

France”  Napolcoii’s  casc,  ai'c  of  such  a  kind,  and  occurred  at  such  a  time,  as 
almost  to  demonstrate  that  it  Avas  the  pressure  of  political  considerations,  the 
experienced  necessity  of  keeping  in  constant  excitement  the  passions  of  the 
Revolution,  Avhich  drove  him  so  often  into  blameable  actions,  llis  last  cam¬ 
paign  in  France  exhibits,  if  the  military  operations  of  the  general  and  enduring 
fortitude  of  the  Emperor  are  at  once  taken  into  consideration,  a  model  of 


(I'j  “The  first  requisite  of  a  Aelil  of  battle  is  to 
have  no  dejiles  in  its  rear.  The  injudicious  choice  of 
the.  field  of  battle  at  Waterloo  by  \\  ellingloti,  ren¬ 
dered  all  retreat  impossible.” — IX.  Uook  o/Napo- 
MemoirSf  207. 

(2)  This,  accordingly,  was  the  opinion  of  his 


ablest  marshals  Napoleon,”  says  Marshal  St,' 
Cyr,  “  did  wrong,  knowing  better  than  any  one  in 
the  world  that  he  was  doing  so  ;  but  overruled  by  a 
fatality  whicli  he  felt  it  impossible  to  resist,” — Sx.- 
Cyb,  llistoire  Militairc,  iii,  4. 
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heroic  courage  and  military  ability.  Disdaining  to  submit  even  to  the  forces 
of  combined  Europe,  but  feebly  seconded  by  a  large  portion  of  his  subjects; 
heading  an  array  depressed  by  unparalleled  disasters,  and  an  empire  ex¬ 
hausted  by  unexampled  efforts — he  found,  in  his  ov.n  genius,  a  counterpoise 
to  these  accumulated  difficulties;  and  by  the  depth  of  his  combinations,  the 
vigour  of  his  execution,  the  skilful  use  of  an  interior  line  of  communication, 
and  the  incomparable  rapidity  ^  hich  he  infused  into  his  followers,  long  held 
the  fate  of  Europe  balanced,  even  against  forces  four  times  superior,  and  a 
moral  energy,  roused  by  long  previous  oppression  and  recent  victory,  which 
it  seemed  impossible  to  resist.  It  is  on  that  memorable  campaign,  and  the 
immortal  one  which  early  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortunes  on  the  Italian 
plains,  that  his  great  fame  as  a  general  will  ultimately  rest ;  for  in  both  he 
was  destitute  of  the  advantages  of  numbers,  which  in  the  intermediate  periods 
he  in  general  possessed,  and  found,  in  his  individual  resources,  a  power 
which,  in  the  first  instance  conquered,  and  in  the  last  all  but  conquered,  the 
most  rigorous  fortune.  And,  if  sound  political  judgment  must  condemn  the 
pride  which  made  him  so  obstinately  refuse  the  conditions  offered  to  him  at 
Chatillon,  and  throw'  all,  even  in  that  extremity,  upon  the  hazard  of  war ;  yet 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  W'as  something  magnanimous  in  his  resolution 
to  run  every  hazard,  rather  than  sit  down  on  a  degraded  throne ;  and  to  those 
who  weigh  well  the  peculiarities  of  his  situation,  wielding  a  revolutionary 
sceptre,  and  supported  by  revolutionary  passion,  it  will  probably  appear  that 
he  had,  in  reality,  no  other  alternative;  and  that  submission  would  have  led 
him,  by  a  process  slower  indeed,  but  equally  certain,  to  destruction. 
ious™w7^*  Perhaps  no  general,  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  ever  possessed 
over  llie  so  unbounded  a  sway  over  the  minds  of  his  soldiers,  or  had  created 
MWiers.  among  the  inferior  ranks  of  the  army  such  a  devotion,  it  might  al¬ 
most  be  said  idolatry,  towards  his  person.  This  was  very  far,  indeed,  from 
being  the  case  among  the  marshals  and  superior  officers — a  great  proportion 
of  whom  were  in  secret  alienated  from  him  by  the  occasional  rudeness  of  his 
manner,  his  frequent  sallies  of  temper,  the  interminable  wars  in  which  he 
plunged  them,  and  the  rigour  with  which  he  exacted  success,  as  the  sole  con¬ 
dition  of  obtaining  favour,  or  even  justice,  at  headquarters.  As  little  was  it 
occasioned,  as  was  so  often  the  case  with  the  captains  of  antiquity,  by  the 
generous  self-denial  with  which  the  Emperor  shared  the  bed,  and  partook  the 
fare,  of  the  common  soldiers ;  occasionally,  indeed,  he  visited  the  bivouacs, 
and  during  the  Moscow  retreat  he  relinquished  his  carriages  to  the  wounded, 
and  marched  on  foot  in  the  middle  of  his  staff;  but  these  were  the  excep¬ 
tions,  not  the  rule  ;  and,  in  general,  the  personal  comforts  of  the  Emperor, 
during  a  campaign,  were  studied  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention,  and 
attained  to  a  degree  that  almost  appears  inconceivable.  His  carriage,  in  which 
he  always  travelled,  except  when  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  was  roomy  and 
luxurious :  a  portable  library  of  choice  authors  was  at  hand  to  amuse  his 
leisure  moments;  his  table,  served  up  with  the  utmost  nicety,  exhibited 
always  the  best  cookery.  Porcelain  and  gold  plate  of  the  finest  description 
were  constantly  made  use  of,  and  the  same  etiquette  and  distinctions  were 
observed  in  his  campaign  tent,  or  temporary  lodging,  as  at  the  palace  of 
St.-Cloud  (I).  It  was  the  pains  which  he  took  to  seek  out  and  distinguish 
merit  and  talent  among  the  private  men,  or  inferior  ranks  of  the  army, 
joined  to  the  incomparable  talent  which  he  possessed  of  exciting  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  French  soldiers  by  warlike  theatrical  exhibitions,  or  brief 
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(1)  OJcl.  i.  159,  ISO,  104,  196. 
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hearl-stirring  appeals  in  his  proclamations,  which  constituted  the  real  secret 
of  his  success;  and  if  the  vise  of  proper  words,  in  proper  places,  be  the  soul 
of  eloquence,  never  did  human  being  possess  the  art  in  higher  perfection  than 
Napoleon. 

Various  instances  of  the  skilful  use  of  this  method  of  electrifying 

power.  his  troops  have  already  been  given  in  this  history;  but  it  was  always 
done  so  admirably,  and  generally  with  such  effect,  as  to  call  for  particular 
attention.  The  distribution  of  the  eagles  to  the  regiments,  of  the  crosses  of 
the  legion  of  honour  to  the  most  deserving,  and  the  instant  promotion  of 
extraordinary  merit  on  the  field  of  battle,  were  the  usual  occasions  on 
which  these  heart-stirring  exhibitions  took  place.  They  were  in  general 
arranged  after  the  following  manner ; — On  the  day  fixed  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  eagles,  the  Emperor,  followed  by  a  splendid  staff,  entered 
the  square  of  the  regiment,  which  was  drawn  up  on  three  sides  facing 
inwards;  the  fourth  being  occupied  by  his  suite.  At  the  word  given,  all 
the  officers  fell  out,  and  approached  the  Emperor.  He  was  alone,  on  horse¬ 
back,  in  his  ordinary  dark-green  surtout,  on  the  dun-coloured  stallion  which 
was  his  favourite  charger  during  his  campaigns.  The  simplicity  of  his  attire 
offered  a  striking  contrast  to  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  uniforms  of  his  at¬ 
tendants.  Berthier  then  approached  the  Emperor  on  foot;  the  drums  beat, 
and  he  took  the  eagle,  with  which  he  advanced  to  his  side.  Napoleon  then 
raised  his  left  hand  towards  the  eagle,  holding  the  reins,  according  to  his 
usual  custom,  with  his  right.  He  then  said  in  a  deep  and  impressive  voice — 
“  Soldiers  of  the  — th  regiment,  I  entrust  to  you  the  French  eagle  :  it  will 
serve  as  your  rallying  point ;  you  swear  never  to  abandon  it  until  death ! 
You  swear  never  to  permit  an  affront  upon  the  honour  of  France!  You 
swear  to  prefer  death  to  dishonour !  You  swear !  ”  the  last  words  were  pro¬ 
nounced  in  a  solemn  tone,  wdth  inconceivable  energy.  The  officers  raised 
their  sw  ords,  and  the  men  repeated — “  We  swear !  ”  with  unbounded  enthu¬ 
siasm.  The  eagle  was  then  delivered  to  the  colonel  of  the  regiment.  With 
such  impressive  solemnities  were  the  eagles  presented  to  three  regiments  at 
once  on  the  plains  of  Leipsic  on  the  15th  October,  the  very  day  before  the 
fortunes  of  France  were  overthrown  on  that  memorable  field  (1). 

Distribuiion  The  distrvbution  of  the  decorations  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and 
promotion  of  distinguished  soldiers,  furnished  other  occasions 

of  iionou. ,  Qf  w  hich  the  Emperor  eagerly  availed  himself  to  renew  these  en- 

and  instant  ...  ii«r« 

prumolion.  thusiastic  impressions,  and  spread  abroad  the  belief,  which  in 
truth  was  w  ell  founded,  that  the  career  of  distinction  was  open  alike  to  all 
of  whatever  grade,  and  that  a  private  soldier  might  reach  the  marshal’s  ba¬ 
ton  through  the  portals  of  the  bivouac.  It  may  readily  be  conceived  that 
these  theatrical  exhibitions  were  got  up  by  no  small  amount  of  careful  pre¬ 
paration  ;  that  the  apparent  recognition  by  the  Emperor  of  a  veteran  of  Ar¬ 
eola  or  the  Pyramids  was  in  general  the  result  of  previous  enquiry;  and  that 
a  minute  report  by  the  officers  of  the  regiment,  was  the  basis  on  which  the 
seeming  extempore  rewards  or  promotions  of  the  Great  Chief  were  in  reality 
founded.  Still  they  were  admirably  calculated  to  rouse  the  emulation,  and 
excite  the  ambition  of  the  soldiers  of  a  great  military  republic,  of  w  hich  the 
Emperor  was  the  chief;  and  they  were,  above  all,  founded  on  a  perfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  temperament,  at  once  vehement  and  excitable,  of  the  French 
soldier.  When  a  regiment  had  performed,  or  was  about  to  perform  any  shin¬ 
ing  action,  the  men  were  drawn  up,  and  the  aspirants  from  each  of  its  batta- 


(1)  Odd,  i.  173,  174. 
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lions  were  led  up  to  the  Emperor  in  front  of  the  line;  and  the  lieutenant- 
colonels  presented  the  names  and  services  of  each  on  little  tablets  to  him, 
and  the  selection  was  made.  On  these  occasions,  a  freedom  of  speech  was  in¬ 
dulged  to  the  soldiers,  which  savoured  strongly  of  a  military  republic,  and 
offered  a  wide  contrast  to  the  studied  servilities  in  the  ordinary  case  of  impe¬ 
rial  etiquette. 

Frankness  Frequently  officers,  and  even  private  soldiers,  whose  claims  had 
indulged  Ms  l*6en  unsuccessful,  remonstrated  in  firm  though  respectful  terms 
th«e  ocM  Emperor,  and,  if  they  had  reason  on  their  side,  their  ef- 

sions.  forts  were  not  unfrequently  successful.  “  Sire,  I  have  deserved  the 
cross !  ”  Avas  the  usual  commencement  of  the  remonstrance.  “  How  so  ?  ”  re¬ 
plied  the  Emperor,  smiling; — the  battles  in  which  the  aspirant  had  been 
present,  and  the  services  he  had  performed,  were  then  recounted  ;  and  if  the 
officers  present  confirmed  the  statement,  the  request  was  at  once  granted. 
Napoleon  was  far  from  being  displeased  at  the  military  frankness  with  which 
these  requests  were  sometimes  urged,  and  which  would  not  have  been  for  an 
instant  tolerated  in  a  civil  functionary  :  the  vehemence  with  which  he  him¬ 
self  addressed  his  officers,  seemed  to  provoke  and  justify  a  similar  style  in 
the  reply — “  F — ,”  said  he  once  to  Sebastian!,  contrasting  the  limited  ex¬ 
ploits  of  his  horse  with  those  of  Latour  Maubourg’s  cuirassiers,  “  act  like 
them  :  you  command  a  troop  of  blackguards,  not  soldiers.”  “  I  do  not  com¬ 
mand  blackguards.  Sire,”  said  Sebastiani  in  a  firm  but  respectful  tone;  at  the 
same  time  representing  rapidly  the  reason  which  prevented  his  troops  from 
achieving  more.  Macdonald  supported  him,  and  together  they  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  Emperor  to  silence ;  but  his  indignation  broke  out  in  violent  in¬ 
vectives  against  all  Sebastiani’s  officers,  as  their  regiment  defiled  before  him, 
while  he  loaded  those  of  Latour  Maubourg  with  eulogiums  (1). 

His  violent  Such  was  the  violence  of  the  Emperor’s  temper,  especially  in  the 
I^ter  periods  of  his  career,  that  he  not  unfrequently  struck  the 
forgiveness,  geucrals  Or  high  functionaries  who  were  near  him  (2).  This  infir- 
mity  Avas  well  known  to  those  who  were  habitually  about  his  person — in 
particular,  Berthier,  Caulaincourt  and  Duroc ;  and,  to  avoid  the  scandal  of 
such  scenes,  they  usually  endeavoured  to  remove  the  bystanders,  and  not 
unfrequently  took  an  opportunity  of  throwing  the  victim  of  the  Emperor’s 
Avrath  in  his  way  some  time  after,  Avhen  his  humour  had  subsided,  AA’hen  he 
was  often  forgiven.  It  was  a  common  saying  accordingly  among  those  who 
knew  him  best,  that  though  fearfully  violent,  he  Avas  not  rancorous  in  bis 
disposition  (5);  and  numerous  instances  occur  in  his  life  of  his  total  oblivion 
of  passing  subjects  of  anger.  But  if  his  durable  interests,  or  those  of  his  em¬ 
pire,  had  been  affected,  either  by  services  which  eclipsed  his  OAvn,  or  by  dis¬ 
asters  which  could  not  be  relieved,  he  was  altogether  inexorable,  and  retain¬ 
ed  an  Italian’s  jealousy  or  hatred  to  the  hour  of  his  death  (4). 

By  long  experience,  joined  to  great  natural  quickness  and  precision  of  eye. 


(1)  Odel.  i.  169,  171. 

(2)  “X*^apoleo^  was  subjecUo  terrible  fits  of  pas¬ 
sion  and  ill-hmnour.  When  he  was  at  a  loss  for  a 
good  reason  to  oppose  to  those  who  contradicted 
him,  he  gave  vent  to  bis  indignation  by  a  short  dry 
answer  ;  .and  if  any  farther  resistance  was  made,  he 
proceeded  to  rude  extremities.  To  avoid  the  scandal 
of  such  scenes,  which  my  character  was  little  fitted 
to  bear,  I  cut  the  matter  short,  by  takitig  a  grave 
and  respectful  leave.  During  the  campaign  at  Mos¬ 
cow,  I  bad  a  quarrel  with  him  which  lasted  three 
days,  and  I  had  actually  resigned  my  situation,  and 


petitioned  fora  command  in  .Spain.  He  sent  for  me, 
however,  at  the  end,  and  said,  *  1  won’t  send  you  to 
be  killed  in  Spain  ;  you  know  we  are  two  lovers, 
who  can’t  live  without  each  other.’” — CAUI,Al^- 
couAT,  i.  3l8,  319. 

(3)  <‘CroyeE*moi ,  il  n’est  pas  mcchant,  disaient 
ses  officlers  superieur.s  a  son  egard  ,  quoique  ce 

penchant  a  une  colcre  excessive  etait  connu.” _ 

OuEL.  i.  171. 

(4)  Odel.  i.  141,  171,  172.  De  Pradt,  Varsovie, 
44,  Caul.  i.  317,  3l8. 
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ExtraoKii-  jje  had  acquired  the  power  of  iudKing,  with  extraordinary  accu- 
of  judging  racy,  both  of  the  amount  of  the  enemy’s  force  opposed  to  him  in  the 
hitheXui.  field,  and  of  the  probable  result  of  movements,  even  the  most 
complicated,  going  forward  in  the  opposite  armies.  The  roar  of  artillery,  the 
smoke  and  rattle  of  musketry,  even  the  falling  of  halls  around  him,  were 
alike  unable  to  divert  his  steady  gaze,  or  disturb  his  accurate  judgment.  Never 
was  he  known  to  be  mistaken  in  the  estimate  which  he  formed  on  the  distance, 
or  approach  of  the  tire  of  the  enemy.  Even  in  the  farthest  extremity  of  the 
horizon,  if  his  telescope  could  reach  the  hostile  columns,  he  observed  every 
movement,  anticipated  every  necessity,  and,  from  the  slightest  indications, 
drew  correct  conclusions  as  to  the  designs  which  were  in  contemplation.  No 
sooner  had  he  ascended  a  height,  from  whence  a  whole  field  of  battle  could 
be  surveyed,  than  he  looked  around  him  for  a  few  minutes  with  his  tele¬ 
scope,  and  immediately  formed  a  clear  conception  of  the  position,  forces, 
and  intentions  of  the  whole  hostile  array.  In  this  way  he  could,  with  sur¬ 
prising  accuracy,  calculate  in  a  few  minutes,  according  to  what  he  could  see 
of  their  formation,  and  the  extent  of  ground  which  they  occupied,  the  nume¬ 
rical  force  of  armies  of  sixty  or  eighty  thousand  men;  and  if  their  troops 
were  at  all  scattered,  he  knew  at  once  how  long  it  would  require  for  them 
to  concentrate,  and  how  many  hours  must  elapse  before  they  could  make 
their  attack.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  autumn  of  1815,  some  of  Napoleon’s 
generals  expressed  an  opinion  that  he  might  expect  an  attack  on  the  side  of 
Bohemia.  “  From  what  I  can  see,”  said  he,  calmly  closing  his  telescope, 
“  the  enemy  have  there  two  corps  of  sixty  thousand  men;  they  will  require 
more  than  one  day  to  concentrate  and  be  ready  to  attack;  we  may  pursue 
our  march  (1).” 

it  ul'ebi'."  ''lien  circumstances  obliged  the  Emperor  to  remain  for  some 
voiiac  (ires.  hours,  either  in  the  morning  or  evening,  in  the  open  air,  the  first 
care  of  the  chasseurs  in  attendance  was  to  make  ready  a  good  fire.  This  fire 
was  always  alimented  by  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  wood,  and  for  this 
purpose,  large  logs  or  pieces  of  furniture  were  heaped  upon  it.  Berthier 
alone  remained  near  his  person,  all  the  others  keeping  at  a  respectful  dis¬ 
tance,  as  they  would  have  done  from  the  Emperor’s  table.  While  waiting 
there,  the  Emperor  Avalked  about  alone,  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  till 
he  heard  the  guns  or  other  signals  of  i\hich  he  was  in  expectation.  When  he 
began  to  get  tired  he  took  large  doses  ofsnulf,  or  amused  himself  by  pushing 
the  Hints  or  pebbles  under  his  feet  about,  or  thrusting  wood  into  the  lire.  lie 
could  not  remain  a  moment  quiet  without  doing  something;  and  if  news  of 
an  exciting  or  disquieting  kind  was  received,  he  not  unfrequenlly  poured  the 
whole  snuff-box  into  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  shovelled  it  ail  at  once  up 
his  nostrils  (2). 

Evil  consc-  This  power  of  Judging  by  his  eye  of  the  distance,  numbers,  and 
whici^e-  designs  of  the  enemy,  was  of  peculiar  value  to  Napoleon  in  the 
campaign  of  1815,  in  consequence  of  the  great  deficiency  of  light 
ophtion  ami'  icoops  on  his  own  part,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  skill  and  dex- 
cunckict.  lerity  of  the  numerous  bands  of  them  in  the  service  of  the  enemy. 
The  peasantry,  too,  even  in  Saxony,  were  alt  hostile,  and  communicated  in¬ 
telligence  as  readily  to  the  Allies  as  they  withheld  it  from  him;  so  that  he 
could  obtain  little  information,  cither  from  his  own  troops,  or  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  country  in  which  the  operations  were  conducted.  Ilis  turn  of 
mind  was  essentially  mathematical,  and  he  applied  the  ordinary  rules  ofgeo- 


(l)  Odd.  i,  1G5,  ICG. 


C2)  Odd.  i,  lO  i,  1G5. 
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metry  and  trigonometry,  with  surprising  quickness  and  accuracy,  to  the 
march  and  distance  of  troops,  hy  a  sort  of  intuitive  mental  operation,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  either  diagrams  or  calculations.  Nevertheless,  this  turn  of 
mind,  though  of  immense  service  in  the  field,  and  in  presence  of  the  enemy, 
was  not  without  its  inconvenience  ;  and  it  contributed  to  bring  about  some 
of  the  greatest  disasters  in  which  the  detached  corps  of  his  army,  at  the  later 
periods  of  the  war,  were  involved.  The  Emperor,  being  accustomed  to  con¬ 
sider  every  thing  with  geometrical  precision,  and  to  estimate  human  strength 
and  capacity  at  its  highest  average,  calculated  upon  the  march  of  his  different 
corps  as  he  would  have  done  on  the  result  of  an  arithmetical  calculation,  and 
was  as  much  surprised  when  the  one  failed  him,  as  he  would  have  been  if  the 
other  had  done  so.  Knowing,  by  experience,  that  men  could  march,  when 
in  good  spirits,  ten  leagues  a  day,  and  often  combat  after  it,  he  too  often 
reckoned  on  their  being  always  able  to  do  so,  and  took  not  the  smallest  ac¬ 
count  of  the  exhaustion  arising  from  bodily  fatigue,  want  of  shoes,  mental 
depression,  or  scanty  rations  (1). 

crftc  's  of  Indefatigable  himself  in  the  pains  which  he  took  to  provide  sub- 

his  sistence  for  his  troops,  and  accurately  calculating  the  period  when 

ous  teiijper  ,  iiiii  *'i  i*!- 

and  iiabits.  llic  supplics  ordcrcd  should  arrive  at  their  several  points  ol  desti¬ 
nation,  he  invariably  acted  on  the  supposition  that  they  had  done  so;  and 
was  deaf  to  all  representations  that  the  troops  were  starving,  because  he  had 
given  directions  sufficient,  if  executed,  to  have  prevented  such  a  calamity. 
He  never  took  into  consideration  the  many  cases  in  which  the  commissariat 
were  physically  unable  to  execute  his  orders,  especially  for  the  feeding  of  the 
enormous  multitudes  which  were  latterly  assembled  under  his  banners,  or 
the  still  more  numerous  ones  in  which  their  faithful  performance  was  eluded 
hy  the  negligence  or  cupidity  of  inferior  functionaries.  Thus  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  exacting  from  his  officers  and  soldiers  services  which  they  were  al¬ 
together  unable  to  perform;  and  gave  vent  to  the  most  violent  sallies  of  ill- 
humour  against  his  generals,  which  alienated  them  not  a  little  from  his 
person,  when  in  consequence  battles  were  lost,  or  corps  failed  to  reach  the 
prescribed  point  at  the  appointed  time.  Yet  such  was  the  terror  produced  by 
the  vehemence  of  his  temper,  and  such  the  experienced  benefit  of  falling  in 
with  his  opinions  to  the  personal  interests  of  those  around  him,  especially  in 
his  later  years,  that  few  had  the  moral  courage  necessary  to  xvithstand  the 
ebullition  consequent  on  the  disclosure  of  unexpected  and  unpleasant  truths, 
and  fewer  still  the  virtue  to  resist  the  prospects  of  fortune  and  promotion, 
consequent  on  chiming  in  with  his  opinions.  His  conceptions  were  so  vivid, 
his  temper  so  ardent,  his  mind  so  vehement,  that  he  became,  after  his  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  empire,  almost  incapable  of  hearing  contradiction,  or  hearing 
painful  truths;  and  to  such  a  length  did  this  arrive,  that  his  generals  ceased 
to  report  their  losses  to  headquarters,  for  fear  of  being  deprived  of  their  com¬ 
mands;  or  the  details,  if  transmitted,  produced  no  impression,  and  he  pre- 

(I)  Oilel.  i.  129,  130.  not,  on  such  mailers,  frequently  venture  to  repre- 

“  1  !te  precision  with  which  lie  was  oecnstometl  sent  the  "realne.ss  of  the  clanger.  Napoleon  ihour'ht 
to  see  the  marches  lie  ordered  executed  by  his  ge-  he  had  sulficietiliy  provided  for  that  depnrlmc'iit, 
ncrals,  led  him  to  belics’c  that  it  was  easy  to  pro-  by  ordering  that  a  great  quantity  of  provisions 
vide  for  the  uants  of  an  army.  Ilis  dictatorial  tone  should  be  sent  frotn  France,  livery  one  knew  how 
appeared  to  him  as  suriicienl  to  procure  bread  and  these  supplics  were  intercepted,  by  the  negligence 
meat,  as  it  was  to  assemble  h:s  corps  at  a  given  or  cupidity  of  inJ’jrior  agents,  but  no  one  had  the 
point.  He  was  loo  mucli  occupied  with  lus  ma-  courage  to  tell  him  so  ;  or  possibly  they  allowed  the 
theinatica!  or  geographical  calculations  to  pay  evil  to  go  on,  that  necessity  might  at  Icnglli  divert 
much  altcnlion  to  the  tedious  operation  of  pro-  him  Irom  his  system  of  continual  warfare.  Forlong 
viding  for  his  troops.  He  detested  lliat  part  the  private  soldier  had  become  a  merchandise  of  no 
of  the  service,  as  continually  thwarting  his  pro-  value. i.  13. 
jeets.  Daru,  from  the  fear  of  irritating  him,  did 
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scribed  attacks  to  them  (  J),  on  the  supposition  that  their  effective  men  ’were 
double  of  those  actually  present  with  the  eagles  (2). 

Excessive  This  vehement  and  untractable  character  of  Jsapoleon’s  mind, 
which  exercised  so  great  an  influence  at  every  period  over  his 
tion.  fortunes,  long  sustaining  them  in  critical  circumstances  by  the 
force  of  indomitable  resolution,  and  involving  him  in  the  end,  from  the  effects 
of  obstinacy,  in  unheard-of  calamities,  was  in  some  measure,  doubtless,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  impatience  of  control,  which  is,  in  every  instance,  and  in  the 
most  reasonable  men,  the  consequence  of  the  enjoyment  of  long  continued 
power;  but  it  arose,  also,  in  a  great  degree  from  original  temper,  and  cha¬ 
racterized  more  or  less  every  period  of  his  career.  His  genius  was  vast,  but 
it  was  after  the  manner  of  the  Orientals,  rather  than  the  Europeans;  he  fol¬ 
lowed  neither  the  dictates  of  truth,  nor  the  lessons  of  experience,  but  the 
vivid  pictures  and  vehement  suggestions  of  his  own  fervent  imagination. 
Such  was  the  intensity  of  these  impressions,  that  they  made  him  entirely 
forget  reality;  he  reasoned  and  acted  upon  them,  after  the  manner  of  insane 
persons,  as  if  they  had  been  actual  existences.  Ideas  with  him  instantly  led 
to  desire;  his  incipient  thought  was  already  a  passion ;  and  his  chief  endea¬ 
vours  afterwards  were  directed  to  conquering  the  difficulties  or  overcoming 
the  obstacles  which  opposed  its  execution.  Thence  the  complaint,  so  com¬ 
monly  made  against  him,  especially  in  his  later  years,  that  he  had  an  in¬ 
stinctive  aversion  to  truth,  and  that  no  one  could  secure  his  favour  but  by 
anticipating  and  confirming  his  preconceived  opinions.  It  was  not  that  he 
had  a  repugnance  towards  truth  in  the  abstract,  but  that  he  resisted  every 
thing  which  deranged  or  unsettled  the  existing  current  of  his  ideas.  From 
the  same  cause,  he  never  was  known  to  change  his  opinion  on  any  subject; 
nor  did  he  ever  admit,  except  in  one  or  two  flagrant  instances,  such  as  the 
attack  on  Spain,  that  he  had  done  wrong  or  committed  a  mistake  in  his  life. 
His  ideas  were  conceived  in  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  East,  and  much 
more  frequently  founded  on  abstract  conceptions  than  practical  observation; 
but  they  were  developed  v.  ith  the  strictness  of  geometrical  demonstration, 
and  engraven  on  his  mind  in  characters  more  durable  and  unalterable  than 
the  sculptures  on  Egyptian  granite  (5). 
pcaran«  of  early  in  life  that  Napoleon  secluded  himself  as  it  were 

from  other  men,  and  became  impressed  with  the  lofty  objects  to 
character  which  he  appeared  to  be  destined.  He  himself  has  told  us,  that  it 
was  after  the  storming  of  the  bridge  of  Lodi  in  1796,  that  he  first  conceived 
he  was  to  do  great  things  (4);  and  we  have  the  authority  of  Duroc  for  the  as¬ 
sertion,  that  even  at  that  early  period  he  kept  his  generals  as  much  at  a 


(1)  De  Pradl,  Aoibassadc  a  Varsovie,  8.  9,  aud 
94.  DamaB,  Sonv,  iii.  502,  503. 

(2)  “  !  litid  received  orders/*  says  General  Ma- 
tliicu  Dtirnas,  “to  assemble  the  inoaicipality  of 
Dresden,  and  to  exact  from  them  large  sojipiies  of 
provisions;  but  the  passage,  and  above  all  tbe  dis¬ 
orders  following  the  retreat  of  the  allied  army,  bad 
so  completely  exhausted  that  unforlanate  city,  tliat 
my  requisitions,  my  efforts,  and  my  menaces  were 
alike  incapable  of  making  them  good,  but  with  the 
utmost  dilficuity.  Despite  its  natural  fertility,  that 
country  w-is  exhausted ;  and  yet  it  was  necessary  to 
pul  the  .Trmy  imuiediatciy  in  a  condition  to  pursue 
the  enemy,  and  march  for  several  days.  The  Empe¬ 
ror  showed,  with  great  injustice,  much  ill-humour 
because  1  could  not  conquer  impossibilities ;  he  ne¬ 
ver  admitted  any  obstacle  of  lime,  cr  the  nature  of 
things,  as  a  bar  to  his  will;  he  was  resolute  to  attack 
the  enemy  and  push  on,  and  insisted  for  the  sup¬ 


plies.  ‘  I  wish  to  make  of  Dresden,*  said  he,  ‘with 
its  double  the  centre  and  pivot  of  my 

army  ;  l)ut  1  mnst  have  resources  for  my  troops 
during  their  marches  and  operations  beyond  the 
Elbe.  Do  you  understand  me  *  ’  1  answered  respect¬ 
fully,  but  firmly,  that  1  did  not  see  bow  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  for  Dresden  to  become  such  a  depot.  1  went 
too  far  doubtless,  for  the  Emperor  addressed  to  me 
some  severe  expressions,  and  sent  for  Duroc,  ‘"^ou 
commit  the  same  fault  perpetually,’  said  Berlhier  to 
me  when  the  scene  was  over ;  ‘  you  insist  upon  an¬ 
swering  the  Emperor.’  ”  Damas  was  never  forgi¬ 
ven  ;  he  was  dismi.ssed  from  his  emjiloyinenl  at 
headquarters,  and  left  in  a  subordinate  .situation  at 
Dresden.— See  Soin'enirs  de  Dcm.vs,  ili.  503. 

(3)  De  Pradi,  Inlrod.  a  I'Ainb.  a  VarBovie,  ix. 
xiii.  94. 

(4)  has  Cases,  i,  71. 
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distance  as  he  afterwards  did  in  the  court  of  the  Tuileries.  Shortly  after  his 
entry  into  Milan,  in  the  same  year,  some  one  hinted  to  him,  that  with  his  vast 
reputation  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  establish  himself  permanently 
in  that  duchy.  “  There  is  a  finer  throne  than  that  vacant,”  replied  the  future 
successor  of  Charlemagne.  “  There  are  two  tottering  thrones  which  I  am 
about  to  prop  up,”  said  he  in  1794,  when  out  of  employment  after  the  siege 
of  Toulon — “  those  of  Constantinople  and  Persia.”  To  overthrow  the  Turkish 
empire,  and  establish  himself  on  the  throne  of  Constantine,  was  the  real  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  expedition  to  Acre  in  1799;  and  even  after  he  had  seized  the  con¬ 
sular  sceptre,  he  still  looked  to  the  east  as  the  appropriate  scene  of  his  glory, 
and  the  only  theatre  of  great  achievements.  “  There  has  been  nothing  to  be 
done  in  Europe  for  two  hundred  years,”  said  he  in  1804,  “  it  is  in  the  east 
only  that  great  things  are  to  be  done.”  All  his  ideas  of  universal  empire  in 
the  west  tended  to,  and  were  designed  as  preparations  for  that  one  favourite 
object  of  oriental  ambition;  it  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  accomplish¬ 
ment,  that  he  pursued  England  with  such  persevering  hostility,  and  incurred 
all  the  hazards  of  the  Peninsular  contest ;  and  his  secret  design  in  advancing 
to  Moscow  was  less  to  plant  liis  standards  on  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin,  than  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  seizure  of  Constantinople,  and  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  Cyrus  and  Alexander  (1). 

His  low  He  had  a  very  low  opinion  of  human  nature;  an  opinion  which 
of 'm°n  will  probably  shared  with  him  to  the  end  of  time  by  all  persons 

women.  jq  authority  who  are  witnesses  to  the  baseness  and  servility  with 
which  they  are  surrounded.  “  Tacitus,”  said  he,  “  wrote  romances;  Gibbon 
is  a  declaimer;  Machiavel  is  the  only  author  really  worth  reading  (2).”  It 
must  be  admitted,  he  put  in  practice  many  of  the  maxims  of  the  Florentine 
sage,  and  doubtless  saw  enough  around  him  to  justify  the  view  he  took  of 
mankind.  His  opinion  of  women  was  still  lower ;  he  never  could  be  persuaded 
to  converse  with  them  seriously  on  any  subject,  or  regard  them  as  any  thing 
but  play  things  or  objects  of  pleasure  (3j ;  he  felt,  with  Bacon,  their  value  to 
young  men  as  mistresses,  to  old  as  nurses;  hut  utterly  denied  their  utility 
even  to  middle  life  as  companions  (4).  It  was  his  favourite  position  that  the 
Orientals  understood  much  better  how  to  dispose  of  the  female  sex  than  the 
Europeans ;  that  the  harem  was  the  true  scene  both  of  their  respectability  and 
their  usefulness,  and  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  object  of  having  a  family  no 
man  of  sense  would  ever  marry.  His  well-known  answer  to  Madame  de  Stael, 
Avhen  asked  by  that  celebrated  wit,  “  Whom  do  you  consider  the  greatest 
woman  that  ever  existed?”  “  She  that  had  the  greatest  number  of  children,” 
was  not  a  mere  casual  repartee,  but  the  felicitous  expression  of  his  deliberate 
opinion  (Sj.  His  amorous  propensities,  nevertheless,  were  violent,  and  his 
infidelities  frequent;  but  none  of  his  fancies  ever  influenced  his  conduct,  or 
afl’ected  his  judgment  in  other  matters,  and  they  were  generally  of  very  short 
duration.  There  was  a  brusqueric  and  precipitation  in  his  manner  towards 


(1)  De  PratU.  Vorsovie.  i7,  18.  Odel.  i.  n. 

(2)  De  Pradt,  Varsovie,  17. 

(3)  “  I.ove,”  said  Napoleon,  “  is  the  occupation 
of  au  idle  man  ;  the  amusement  of  a  busy  one;  and 
the  shipwreck,  of  a  sovereign.” — Las  Cases,  ii.  15. 

(4)  The  Emperor,  who  knew  men  so  well,  was 
ignorant  of  women.  lie  had  not  lived  with  them, 
a  i  I'l  did  not  understand  them  ;  Iic  disclaimed  so  lu- 
lilc  a  study,  llis  .sensations,  entirely  physical  in  re¬ 
gard  to  them,  admitted  no  influence  from  liveliness, 
intelligence,  or  talent ;  he  had  an  aversion  to  their 
Jjeing  learned  or  celebrated,  or  emerging  from  their 
ordinary  domestic  sphere,  lie  placed  them  in  the 


social  order,  at  the  lowest  scale,  and  never  could 
admit  that  they  should  have  any  inlluencc  over  llic 
will.  A  woman  was  in  his  eyes  an  agrcoaiile  jiiece 
of  creation,  a  pretty  plaything,  an  nmusingpa.cfc- 
l>ut  nothing  more.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  give  a  romantic  cbaracler  to  bis  ephemeral 
amours;  but  the  truth  Is,  that  he  never  was  tlic 
weakest  in  these  liaisons ;  he  never  felt  the  delirium 
when  the  intoxicated  heart  gives  more  than  is 
sought  of  it.  *‘l,ove,”  said  he,  *•  is  a  foolish  pre-occu  * 
pation,  and  nothing  more,  be  assured  of  that/'— 
Caulaincourt,  i.  158. 

(5)  Las  Cases,  v,  242. 
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AvomcH,  both  in  public  and  private,  Avhich  his  greatest  admirers  admit  to 
have  been  repugnant  to  every  feeling  of  female  delicacy.  He  had  hardly  any 
conversation  to  address  to  them  in  the  saloons  of  St.-CIoud,  and  still  less  in 
the  priA’acy  Avhere  his  passing  intrigues  Avere  carried  on;  he  thought — and 
often  found — that  they  should  yield  as  fast  as  a  beleaguered  fortress  did  to 
the  assault  of  his  grenadiers.  He  never  got  the  better,  as  hardly  any  one  ever 
does,  of  the  Avant  of  the  society  of  elegant  Avomen  early  in  life;  and  on  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  marriage  with  Marie  Louise  in  1810,  he  accosted  her  rather  as  a 
grisette  avIio  had  been  Avon  by  a  three  Aveeks’  fidelity,  than  the  daughter  of 
the  Ciesars  Avho  had  been  the  prize  of  a  hundred  victories  (1). 
ordinal'™'  ‘words  cau  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  indefatigable  ac- 
STomai  [x  Emperor,  or  of  his  extraordinary  poAver  of  undergoing 

mion.  mental  and  bodily  fatigue.  He  brought  to  the  labours  of  the  cabinet 
a  degree  of  industry,  vigour,  and  penetration,  which  Avas  altogether  asto¬ 
nishing.  Those  Avho  were  most  in  his  confidence,  Avere  never  Aveary  of  ex¬ 
pressing  their  admiration  at  the  acuteness,  decision,  and  rich  flow  of  ideas 
Avhich  distinguished  bis  thoughts  Avhen  engaged  in  business.  When  he  re¬ 
ceived  despatches,  the  first  step  Avas  to  call  in  the  officer  who  brought  them, 
and  question  him  minutely  as  to  all  the  particulars  not  specified  in  the  writ¬ 
ing  ;  and  not  unfrequently  his  secretaries,  or  the  officers  in  attendance,  had 
to  undergo  similar  interrogatories  as  to  the  places  and  distances  which  Avere 
the  theatre  of  action.  Having  acquired  the  requisite  information,  he  at  once 
took  his  decision,  and  it  Avas  only  on  very  particular  occasions  that  he  ad¬ 
journed  the  consideration  of  any  thing  to  the  day  folloAving.  No  one  better 
understood  or  more  thoroughly  practised  De  Witt’s  celebrated  maxim,  the 
justice  of  Avhich  is  probably  Avell  knoAvn  to  all  engaged  extensively  in  actiA'e 
life,  that  the  great  secret  of  getting  through  business  is  to  take  up  every 
thing  in  its  order,  and  do  only  one  thing  at  a  time.  During  a  campaign,  he 
set  no  bounds  to  the  fatigue  v.  hich  he  undeinvent.  Often,  after  reading  des¬ 
patches,  or  dictating  orders  to  one  set  of  secretaries  during  the  whole  day,  he 
Avould  commence  Avith  another  relay  at  night,  and  Avith  the  exception  of  a 
few  hours’  sleep  on  his  sofa,  keep  them  hard  at  work  till  the  following 
morning.  The  fervour  of  his  imagination,  the  vehemence  of  his  conceptions, 
seemed  to  render  him  insensible  to  the  fatigues  of  the  moment,  AA'hich  were 
felt  as  altogether  overvvhelmiug  by  his  attendants,  less  wrapt  up  than  him  in 
the  intense  anticipation  of  the  future  (2j. 

If,  in  the  course  of  a  campaign,  he  met  a  courier  on  the  road,  he 
c.inipai>.  generally  stopped,  got  out  of  his  carriage,  and  called  Berthier  or 
Caulaincourt,  who  sat  down  on  the  ground  to  write  what  the  Emperor 
dictated.  Frequently  then,  the  officers  around  him  Avere  sent  in  difl'erent 
directions,  so  that  hardly  any  remained  in  attendance  on  his  person  (5j. 
“When  he  expected  some  intelligence  from  his  generals,  and  it  AA'as  supposed 
that  a  battle  was  in  contemplation,  he  was  generally  in  the  most  anxious  state 
of  disquietude;  and  not  unfrequently  in  the  middle  of  the  night  called  out 
aloud,  “  Call  D’Albe,  (his  principal  secretary ; )  let  every  one  arise.”  He  then 
began  to  work  at  one  or  tAvo  in  tlie  morning;  having  gone  to  bed  the  night 
before,  according  to  his  invariable  custom,  at  nine  o’clock,  as  soon  as  he  had 


(l)  Dc  Pradt,  Varsovie,  17-  Capefigue,  Ilistoire 
de  Nap.  viii.  352. 

lie  jumped  into  ihc  carriage,  when  she  drove  up 
to  the  post-town  where  he  met  her,  in  his  great¬ 
coat  wet  with  rain;  embraced  her  with  tlie  ardour 
of  one-and-twciity ;  ordered  the  postilions  to  drive 
at  the  gallop  to  Coinpeigne;  were  lie  asserted  the 


conjugal  rights  before  any  marriage  ceremony  bad 
been  performed. — See  B\usset,  Memoires  de  A"«yyo- 
leon,  i\.  45,  4G.  and  Ilistoire  de  I[apo- 

Icon,  viii.  352,  353. 

2)  Las  Cases,  vj.  2l3  "del.  i,4.  iSl,  182. 

3)  Las  Cases,  i.  357. 
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dined.  Three  or  four  hours’  sleep  was  all  that  he  either  allowed  himself  or 
required;  during  the  campaign  oflSlo,  there  was  only  one  night — that, when 
June  lo,  i8i3.  he  rested  at  Gorlitz,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice,  that  he 
slept  ten  hours  without  wakening.  Often  Caulaincourt  or  Duroc  were  up 
with  him  hard  at  work  all  night.  On  such  occasions,  his  favourite  mame- 
luke,  Rustan,  brought  him  frequently  strong  coffee,  and  he  walked  about 
from  dark  till  sunrise,  speaking  and  dictating  without  intermission  in  his 
apartment,  which  was  always  well  lighted,  wrapped  in  his  night-gown,  with 
a  silk  handkerchief  tied  like  a  turban  round  his  bead.  But  these  stretches 
were  only  made  under  the  pressure  of  necessity  :  generally  he  retired  to  rest 
at  eight  or  nine,  and  slept  till  two;  then  rose  and  dictated  for  a  couple  of 
hours;  then  rested,  or  more  frequently  meditated  for  two  hours  alone;  after 
which  he  dressed,  and  a  warm  bath  prepared  him  for  the  labours  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  day  (1). 

ling'™-'*  travelling  carriage  was  a  perfect  curiosity,  and  singularly 

riagp,  anil  charactcrfstic  of  the  prevailing  temper  of  his  disposition.  It  was  di- 

habits  on.-^.  ^  *■ 

the  road.  vided  into  two  unequal  compartments  separated  by  a  small  low 
partition  on  which  the  elbov.'S  could  rest,  while  it  prevented  either  from  en¬ 
croaching  on  the  other  :  the  smaller  was  for  Berthier,  the  larger,  the  lion’s 
share,  for  himself.  The  Emperor  could  recline  in  a  dormeiise  in  front  of  his 
seat;  but  no  such  accommodation  was  afforded  to  his  companion.  In  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  carriage  were  a  number  of  drawers,  of  which  Napoleon  had  the 
key,  in  which  Avere  placed  despatches  not  yet  read ;  and  a  small  library  of 
books.  A  large  lamp  behind  threw  a  bright  light  in  the  interior,  so  that  he 
could  read  Avithout  intermission  all  night.  He  paid  great  attention  to  his 
portable  library,  and  had  prepared  a  list  of  duodecimo  editions  of  above  five 
hundred  volumes,  which  he  intended  to  be  his  constant  travelling  compa¬ 
nions;  but  the  disasters  of  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  prevented  this  design 
from  being  carried  into  complete  execution  (2). 
on^hors^l"  Napoleon  Avas  extremely  fond  of  exercise  on  horseback,  and  both 
back.  a  daring  and  indefatigable  rider;  but  he  was  far  from  being  a  good 
horseman.  He  generally  rode  entire  horses,  and  as  he  frequently  had  them 
little  under  command,  those  near  him  were  sometimes  throAvn  from  their 
saddles  by  the  effects  of  his  awkwardness.  Eight  or  ten  horses  for  his  private 
use  accompanied  the  carriage,  but  the  favourite  was  a  beautiful  Arab  bay, 
Avith  a  black  tail  and  mane.  When  he  mounted  on  horseback  to  survey  a 
country,  two  officers  of  his  suite  preceded  him,  'and  his  OAvn  steed  folloAved 
at  a  quick  trot  those  Avhich  went  before  it.  He  usually  held  the  reins  in  his 
right  hand,  and  incessantly  agitated  the  bit  in  the  horse’s  mouth  ;  peculiari¬ 
ties  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  the  manvge,  but  not  a  little  characteristic  of 
the  incessant  ferA'our  of  his  mind.  His  restlessness  of  disposition  Avassuch, 
that  he  could  not  sit  still,  even  Avhen  carried  at  the  gallop  on  horseback.  The 
officers  Avho  rode  before  had  come  by  long  habit  to  know  so  Avell  Avhat  he 
Avanted,  that  he  had  rarely  lo  direct  llieir  course,  but  his  own  horse  followed 
mechanically  the  direction  which  they  look.  He  w'as  passionately  fond  of 
ridingacross  the  country,  through  fields  or  woods,  and  over  heaths ;  and  in  a 
difficult  path  where  riding  Avas  hazardous,  and  the  Avhole  party  Avas  obliged 
to  dismount  and  lead  their  horses,  the  Emperor  Avas  ahvays  in  spirits.  If  he 
came  to  any  place  where  a  disaster  had  been  incurred,  or  Avhich  Avas  asso¬ 
ciated  Avith  painful  recollections,  he  pushed  on  at  the  gallop,  and  fell  into  a 
perfect  fury,  if  any  thing  then  checked  his  progress.  On  one  occasion,  in  the 


(l)  Odd.  i.  183,  185.  Bausscl,  il.  2l3. 


(2)  PcrsoHiil  Obscrval.  Ode),  i.  184,  185. 
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autumn  of  1815,  he  had  occasion  to  pass  a  place  where  seventy  caissons,  of 
great  importance  to  the  army,  had  been  blown  up  the  day  before  by  theCos- 
sacks.  On  seeing  the  ground  covered  with  the  fragments,  he  immediately  set 
off  at  the  gallop,  to  get  over  it  as  fast  as  possible;  and  a  little  dog  having  fol¬ 
lowed  his  horse  barking,  he  was  seized  with  such  a  fit  of  fury,  that  he  drew 
one  of  his  pistols,  fired  at  the  animal,  and,  having  missed,  dashed  the  pistol 
itself  at  it,  still  hastening  on  with  breathless  speed,  while  Rustan,  who  was 
no  stranger  to  such  scenes,  quietly  fell  behind  and  picked  up  the  weapon 
thus  thrown  an  ay  by  his  infuriated  master  (1). 

His  impe-  The  unceasing  restlessness  and  indefatigable  activity  of  his  dispo- 
in”t“ravcN"*  sitiou  Avei'c  sti’ongly  evinced  in  the  irregular  hours  during  Avhich 
different  things  were  done,  and  the  rigorous  manner  in  which, 
campuisn.  neverlhelcss,  instant  obedience  was  enforced  to  his  commands. 
Often  the  march  of  headquarters  was  delayed  for  some  hours,  or  half  a  day, 
beyond  the  time  fixed,  while  the  Emperor  was  dictating  or  reading  des  • 
patches;  and  at  the  last  word  he  would  call  out — “  The  carriage — to  horse!” 
These  words  acted  like  an  electric  shock  to  his  attendants,  who  straightway 
mounted,  the  carriage  was  instantly  at  the  door,  and  the  whole  set  off  at  the 
gallop.  Caulaincourt  generally  rode  on  the  right  of  the  carriage.  General 
Guyot  on  the  left;  and  the  officers  on  service,  pages,  attendants,  and  grooms, 
with  the  led  horses,  rattled  on  as  hard  as  they  could  drive,  followed  by  a 
squadron  of  the  guards  on  horseback.  The  whole  pushed  on  at  a  quick  trot, 
or  the  gallop,  often  for  a  day  or  a  night  without  halting;  and  where  the  road 
was  narrow,  or  a  defile  or  copse  was  to  be  traversed,  the  vehemence  with 
which  they  rode  drove  them  against  each  other,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of 
their  legs  and  necks.  If  llie  Emperor  halted  to  make  an  observation,  he  im¬ 
mediately  mounted  one  of  the  led  horses,  and  four  chasseurs,  Avith  fixed 
bayonets  on  their  carbines,  formed  a  square  round  him,  Avhich  advanced,  al¬ 
ways  keeping  him  in  its  centre.  If  a  distant  object  was  to  be  examined,  a 
page  brought  up  the  telescope,  a  very  fine  one  being  always  at  hand ;  the 
maps  were  frequently  called  for,  and  spread  out  on  the  ground,  and  the  Em¬ 
peror,  lying  down  upon  them,  was  soon  as  completely  absorbed  in  his  plans 
as  if  he  had  been  in  his  cabinet  at  St. -Cloud  (2). 

Custom  in  When  the  Emperor  passed  through  a  division  of  the  guards,  all 
fhrou'sh  the  the  fiauds  of  the  regiments  came  to  the  front,  the  troops  fell  back, 
troops.  gjj j  formed  line  on  either  side,  and  great  pomp  was  observed ;  the 

cortege  passing  through  slowly,  and  saluting  the  officers.  But  no  such  cere¬ 
mony  was  observed  in  traversing  the  ordinary  corps  of  the  army ;  and  the 
passage  through  them  was  often  forced  at  the  gallop,  under  circumstances 
almost  amounting  to  violence.  The  imperial  suite,  like  a  whirlwind,  swept 
through  the  columns,  too  fast  for  the  men  either  to  fall  into  the  ranks  or 
present  arms;  and  before  the  astonished  crowd  could  find  time  to  gaze  on 
their  beloved  chief,  the  cortege  was  disappearing  in  the  distance.  Room, 
however,  was  always  cleared;  the  outriders  loudly  called  out  to  make  way  ; 
and  at  the  magic  words — “  The  Emperor  !  ”  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery 
were  pell-mell  hurried  to  the  side,  often  in  frightful  confusion,  and  with 
fractures  of  legs  and  arms.  Loud  cheers  neverfailed,  to  the  A'ery  last,  to  greet 
his  passage  through  the  divisions  of  the  guards,  by  whom  he  was  enthusias¬ 
tically  beloved,  and  whose  wants  were  sedulously  attended  to;  but  though 
the  young  conscripts,  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of  1815,  were  prodi¬ 
gal  of  the  same  acclamations,  yet  hardship,  disaster,  and  sulTering,  sensibly 


(()  Oilel.  i.  180,  189. 


(2)  Odd.  i,  103,  16S. 
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cooled  their  ardour  and  before  its  close  the  imperial  suite  often  traversed 
long  columns  of  the  army,  without  a  single  cheer  announcing  its  pre¬ 
sence  (1). 

desiwtdics  When  despatches  overtook  the  Emperor,  as  they  often  did,  on  the 
on  the  road,  road,  Duroc,  or  Caulaincourt,  who  rode  at  the  side  of  the  carriage, 
received  and  opened  the  bag,  and  presented  the  letters  to  the  Emperor  with¬ 
out  stopping.  Directly  a  number  of  envelopes  were  seen  falling  from  the 
windows  of  the  imperial  carriage;  and  it  was  evident,  from  the  rate  at  which 
they  were  tossed  over,  that  the  letters  were  devoured  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning.  The  useless  despatches  and  covers  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  thrown 
out  in  the  same  way;  often  in  such  quantities,  as  to  strew  the  track  of  the 
wheels  with  little  fragments  which,  trodden  under  foot  by  the  horses,  or 
crushed  under  the  Avheels  of  the  succeeding  carriages,  made  a  white  line 
along  the  road.  Napoleon  generally  cut  these  despatches  to  pieces  with  his 
own  hands,  or,  if  not  so  employed,  worked  incessantly  with  the  window- 
sash  or  carriage-door  ;  he  could  not  remain  a  moment  at  rest.  If  there  were 
no  despatches  or  morning  states  to  read,  he  had  recourse  to  the  Paris  jour¬ 
nals,  or  the  last  publications  of  the  day,  with  which  the  drawers  of  the  car¬ 
riage  were  always  stored;  but  they  generally  shared  the  fate  of  the  unim¬ 
portant  despatches,  being  thrown  out  of  the  windows  after  a  few  pages  had 
been  cut  up.  In  such  numbers  were  these  discarded  literary  novelties  thus 
tossed  overboard,  that  the  officers  of  the  suite  generally  contrived  to  collect 
no  inconsiderable  stores  of  diverting  trifles,  by  picking  them  up  on  the  traces 
of  his  carriage.  The  Emperor  was  insatiable  for  something  new,  and  opened 
with  avidity  every  fresh  publication ;  but  his  taste  was  for  solid  and  well-in¬ 
formed  writings,  not  amusing  trifles  ;  and  he  had  an  incredible  tact  in  dis¬ 
covering,  from  a  few  pages,  whether  there  was  any  thing  worth  reading  in  a 
book,  so  that,  in  his  hands,  the  ephemeral  literature  of  the  day  disappeared 
almost  as  fast  as  it  was  introduced  (2). 
here  of™"  antechambers  of  Napoleon  during  a  campaign — whether  in  his 
Sn'-i"  field,  or  in  the  apartments  of  farm-houses,  or  even 

campaign,  cottages,  wliicli  were  dignified  for  the  time  with  the  appellation  of 
“the  palace” — presented  the  most  extraordinary  spectacle.  No  one  could 
form  an  idea  of  the  fatigue  there  undergone  by  the  whole  attendants,  from 
the  grand  esquire  Caulaincourt  to  the  lowest  of  the  valets.  Duroc  and  he 
were  themselves  indefatigable,  and,  by  unwearied  exertion  and  extraordinary 
activity,  had  introduced  the  utmost  degree  of  regularity  into  the  imperial 
household;  but  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  the  strength  of  any  others  in  at¬ 
tendance  to  stand  the  rigorous  services  which  were  exacted.  Persons  of  il¬ 
lustrious  birth  or  the  highest  rank — such  as  Count  Narbonne  or  Caulaincourt 
— were  obliged  to  wait  there  night  after  night,  sleeping  on  straw  or  stretched 
out  on  chairs,  ready  at  any  moment  to  be  called  in  by  the  Emperor.  Now  and 
then  the  scene  was  enlivened  by  a  young  and  handsome  actress  in  the  last 
Parisian  costume,  who,  amidst  the  din  of  war  and  the  smoke  of  the  bivouacs, 
waited  to  be  called  in  to  divert  the  Emperor  for  a  few  minutes  amidst  his 
more  serious  cases  (3).  Frequently  he  roused  his  attendants  eight  or  ten 
times  in  the  night  when  despatches  requiring  instant  attention  were  re¬ 
ceived.  All  who  were  there  on  service  slept  habitually  on  straw,  wrapt  up  in 
their  cloaks,  ready,  at  a  moment’s  warning,  either  to  mount  on  horseback 
and  ride  twenty  or  thirty  mites  without  halting,  or  to  take  their  turn,  the 


(t)  Odd.  i.  174,  175. 

(2)  Bau.sset,  ii,  2i4.  Odd,!  145,146. 


(3)  Odd.  i.  146, 
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moment  the  Emperor’s  voice  was  heard,  in  the  not  less  fatiguing  duty  of  an¬ 
swering  his  despatches,  or  writing  to  his  dictation.  So  crowded  was  his  an¬ 
techamber  in  general  with  attendants,  that  it  was  not  inaptly  compared,  by 
those  inhabiting  it,  to  the  inside  of  the  Avooden  horse  of  Troy.  The  faithful 
Piustan,  whom  he  had  brought  from  Egypt,  usually  slept  near  the  door  :  he 
dressed  and  undressed  the  Emperor ;  and  when  he  rode  out,  was  constantly 
at  hand  to  bring  the  telescope,  or  provide  the  cloaks  or  umbrellas  which 
might  be  required  for  protection  from  the  weather  (1). 

His  habits  The  true  scene  of  Napoleon’s  glory,  and  the  most  characteristic  of 

“n  the  ruling  passion  of  his  mind,  Avas  his  cabinet.  This  apartment  was 

cabinet.  never  Avanting  even  in  the  Avorst  accommodation  ;  the  ingenuity  of 
his  attendants  supplied  CA^ery  defect;  and  if  no  room  could  be  got,  his  tent 
Avas  always  at  hand,  Avhich  Avas  arranged  for  the  purpose  in  the  middle  of 
the  squares  of  the  Old  Guard.  Although  this  important  apartment  was  over¬ 
loaded  Avith  maps,  military  states,  and  despatches,  the  most  remarkable  and 
uniform  regularity  AA’as  observed  in  its  arrangement ;  and  it  Avas  so  managed, 
that,  though  the  Emperor  so  often  moved  his  headquarters,  every  thing  Avas 
in  the  same  place  one  day  as  another.  In  the  middle  stood  a  large  table,  on 
Avhich  Avas  extended  the  best  map  of  the  theatre  of  Avar  (2} :  and  on  it  were 
stuck  pins,  with  heads  of  different  eolours,  to  represent  his  own  and  the  hos¬ 
tile  columns.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  director  of  the  topographic  bureau,  to 
have  the  map  Avith  these  pins  laid  doAA-n  the  moment  that  headquarters  ar¬ 
rived  at  any  place  ;  and  almost  alAA-ays  the  first  thing  which  Kapolcmn  did, 
Avas  to  call  for  the  map  when  he  arrived ;  for  be  held  to  it  more  strongly  than 
any  other  Avant  of  his  existence.  During  the  whole  night  the  map  Avas  sur¬ 
rounded  by  twenty  or  thirty  AA’ax  candles  constantly  burning,  and  a  fine  com¬ 
pass  stood  in  the  middle  of  them.  So  frequently  did  the  Emperor  call  for  the 
map  Avhen  out  on  horseback,  that  Caiilaincourt  had  a  portable  one,  which 
he  kept  constantly  tied  to  his  button  across  his  breast;  and  he  often  Avas  re¬ 
quired  to  unfold  it  ten  or  fifteen  times  in  the  course  of  a  forenoon  (3). 

His  Iiubits  At  the  corners  of  the  cabinet  Avere  four  lesser  tables,  at  which  the 
“mt'dictlr’  secretaries  of  Napoleon  Avere  engaged  in  Avriting;  and  sometimes 
“"s-  Napoleon  himself  and  the  chief  of  the  topographic  department, 
Avere  to  be  seen  there  likeAvise.  The  Emperor  usually  dictated  walking  about 
in  his  green  surtout  and  great  boots,  Avith  his  hat  upon  his  head  precisely  as 
he  Avas  interred  in  the  grave  at  St. -Helena.  As  his  ideas  flowed  Avith  ex¬ 
traordinary  rapidity,  and  he  spoke  as  rapidly  as  he  thought,  it  Avas  no  easy 
matter  for  his  secretaries  to  keep  pace  with  his  allocution.  To  facilitate  the 
expression,  a  certainnumber  of  hieroglyphic  symbols  were  established  by  him 
to  signify  certain  things;  and  they  Avere  not  a  little  curious,  as  affording  an 
index  to  the  light  in  Avbich  these  things  were  regarded  by  him.  Thus,  the 
tail  of  a  dragon  signified  the  French  army;  a  Avhip,  the  corps  of  DaAoust; 
a  thorn,  the  British  empire;  a  sponge,  the  commercial  towns.  It  AA'as  the  duty 
of  the  secretaries  afterwards  to  decipher  this  chaos,  and  extend  it  in  proper 
sentences,  Avbich  was  often  a  Avork  of  no  small  difficulty;  but  the  Emperor 
had  a  singular  facility  in  making  it  out,  as  the  symbols  held  been  established 
by  himself.  Often  there  were  two  despatches  to  Avhich  ansAvers  Avere  to  be 
dictated  at  the  same  time — one  from  Spain,  and  another  from  a  distant 
quarter  of  Germany;  but  the  complication  and  variety  of  objects  to  be  con- 


fl)  Odfl.  ).  j34,  135.  Bausset,  iJ.  JG7. 
(2)  Tor  llie  campaign  in  Saxony  in 
made  use  of  tlte  admirable  map  of  Petri, 


l8l3,  he 
of  whicU 


occasionally  of  that  of  Blachcnhcrj.— Odelebe.v,  i. 
137. 

(3)  Odd,  i.  l35,  l37. 
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sidered,  made  no  confusion,  on  such  occasions,  in  the  steadiness  of  his  mental 
gaze.  The  moment  that  a  despatch  was  read,  and  its  bearer  questioned,  an 
answer  to  it  was  commenced;  and,  not  unfrequently,  while  the  secretary  in 
one  corner  was  making  out  orders  of  the  most  important  kind  for  the  war 
in  Spain,  the  one  that  sat  in  another  was  drawing  a  diplomatic  note;  a  third 
busy  with  the  orders  for  twenty  brigades;  and  the  fourth  with  an  ABC  for 
the  King  of  Rome  (1).  Nothing  could  exceed  the  distinctness  with  v.hich  the 
threads  of  all  these  varied  subjects  were  preserved  in  his  mind ,  and  although 
the  orders  which  he  gave  for  the  direction  of  distant  operations  were  often 
unfortunate  or  erroneous,  from  the  impetuosity  of  his  mind  leading  him  to 
decide  without  sufficient  information,  and  their  effect  was  still  more  fre¬ 
quently  marred  by  the  neglect  or  incapacity  of  inferior  functionaries;  yet 
they  were  always  founded  on  an  able  and  lucid  conception  on  his  part :  and 
the  very  errors  they  contained,  which  sometimes  were  of  the  most  serious 
kind,  generally  arose  from  the  intensity  of  that  conception  rendering  him 
blind  to  the  opposite  set  of  considerations  (2). 

Theniiii-  One  of  the  most  important  officers  in  the  military  household  of 
“■y  (’“"^“'‘“Napoleon,  was  the  keeper  of  the  portfolio — a  functionary  who 
Keeper.  supplied  the  place  of  the  whole  tribe  of  registrars,  keepers  of  ar¬ 
chives,  and  state-paper  officers,  in  ordinary  governments;  and  who,  though 
a  simple  Swiss  porter,  in  the  rank  of  a  superior  domestic,  Avas  intrusted  with 
the  keeping  of  papers  of  inestimable  value.  His  duty  was  of  the  simplest,  but 
at  the  same,  for  a  long  continuance,  o*f  the  most  exhausting  kind  :  'it  was  to 
he  constantly  at  his  post,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  Avith  the  place,  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  look  of  all  the  papers  under  his  charge  :  night  and  day  he 
required  to  be  at  the  door  of  the  cabinet;  no  excuse  but  severe  illness  could 
be  taken  for  even  a  minute’s  absence.  The  Emperor  had  Avith  great  pains, 
collected  a  magnificent  set  of  maps,  the  finest  probably  in  existence,  Avhich 
Avas  his  constant  companion  in  the  campaigns  of  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Friedland, 
and  Aspern ;  but  it  was  lost  during  the  Moscoav  retreat,  and  its  place  was  never 
afterAvards  adequately  supplied.  The  collection,  however,  thou-h  of  a  secon¬ 
dary  character,  which  was  made  for  the  campaign  of  1815,  Avas  very  conside¬ 
rable,  and  tAVO  officers  of  approved  talent  and  fidelity  Avere  constantly  in 
charge  of  it,  and  at  hand.  So  peremptory  Avere  the  orders  of  the  Emperor 
that  they  should  be  constantly  near  his  person  Avith  their  portfolios,  that  they 
Avere  never  more  than  a  few  yards  distant  either  from  his  cabinet,  his  car¬ 
riage,  or  his  charger;  and,  being  Avell  aware  of  the  importance  of  their  func¬ 
tions,  and  the  numerous  occasions  on  which  they  Avere  required  to  produce 
their  treasures,  they  rode  over,  without  ceremony,  every  thing  that  came  in 
their  Avay.  AVith  such  minute  attention  to  details  Averc  the  operations  of  this 
Avonderful  man  conducted  ;  and  so  vast  the  variety  of  information  which  re¬ 
quired  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  formation  of  designs,  which  to  a  super¬ 
ficial  observer,  appeared  to  emanate  from  the  conceptions  of  original  ge¬ 
nius  (5). 

(l)  It  is  frequently  said,  from  several  secretaries  two  serious  papers  on  different  subjects,  much  less 
being  engaged  in  the  room  at  once,  tliat  Napoleon  three.  Nevertheless,  a  man  with  an  active  mind 
could  dictiitc  to  three  clerks  at  a  time.  This,  how-  may  fre([ucnlly  be  seen  in  a  room  with  three  secre- 
ever,  is  a  mistake,  as  all  those  who  have  really  ]jeen  tarics,  and  keeping  them  all  constantly  employed, 
.so  hard  pres.sed  as  to  require  to  attempt  it  will  but  in  such  a  case  the  real  menial  strain  is  with  one 
readily  believe.  It  is  quite  possible  to  dictate  a  only  ;  the  others  are  making  out  letters  from  hints 
serious  paper  to  one  secretary,  and  write  a  letter  furnished,  or  writing  routine  despatches  of  little 
with  your  own  hand,  or  dictate  short  notes,  reqnir*  moment,  or  copying  what  is  put  into  their  liands, 
ing  little  attention,  at  the  same  time ;  the  eye  giving  with  possibly  the  addition  of  a  sentence  at  the  be- 
the  sense  of  what  is  written,  while  the  memory  re-  ginning  and  end. 
tains  the  import  of  what  has  been  dictated  :  but  it  (2)  Odel.  i.  139.  Hi. 
is  allogclhcr  impossible  to  diclulo  at  the  same  time  (3)  Odd.  i,  i-i2,  i4-i. 
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Napoleon’s  Althouffli  BO  man  in  modern  times  has  occasioned  such  a  destruc- 

occasional  ^ 

acts  oiim-^  tion  of  ihe  human  species,  Pvapoleon  was  often  susceptible  of  pity 
generosity.  for  individual  suffering ;  and  as  he  rode,  according  to  his  constant 
custom,  over  the  flelds  of  his  victories  after  the  carnage  had  ceased,  he  fre¬ 
quently  made  some  of  his  suite  stop  to  stanch  the  wounds,  or  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  the  maimed,  of  whatever  nation.  On  one  occasion  in  Silesia, 
when  riding  in  this  manner  over  a  field  strewed  with  the  wounded  and  the 
slain,  he  made  his  own  surgeon  dismount  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  a  Russian 
who  still  gave  some  signs  of  life  ;  “  If  he  is  saved,”  said  he,  “  there  will  be 
one  the  less  to  hate  me  as  the  cause  of  his  death  (1).”  At  a  fire  in  Verdun  in 
•180o,  some  English  sailors  exerted  themselves  strenuously  to  extinguish  the 
flames  :  no  sooner  had  this  come  to  the  knowledge  of  ISapoleon,  than  he  or¬ 
dered  them  to  be  sent  home  to  their  own  country,  with  money  to  carry  them 
from  his  privy  purse.  After  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  he  had  occasion  to  pass 
through  the  town  of  Bischoffswerda,  which  had  become  a  prey  to  the  flames 
during  the  preceding  contest.  The  smouldering  ruins,  and  starving  inhabi¬ 
tants,  striving  to  rescue  some  of  their  effects  from  the  devastation,  presented 
a  most  melancholy  spectacle,  with  which  the  Emperor  was  deeply  affected; 
and  having  ascertained  that  the  fire  had  been  occasioned  by  the  wantonness 
of  his  own  soldiers,  he  promised  to  give  the  sufferers  indemnification,  and  ac¬ 
tually  fixed  100,000 francs  (L.4000)  for  that  purpose;  but  having  failed  to 
provide  the  requisite  funds  from  the  military  chest,  the  payment  of  this  sum 
fell  as  a  burden  on  the  King  of  Saxouy  (2).  ^Vhen  he  arrived  at  Buntzlau  in 
Silesia,  where  his  old  antagonist  Kutusoff'had  breathed  his  last,  he  enquired 
if  any  monument  existed  to  his  memory,  and  being  informed  that  there  was 
none,  he  ordered  one  to  be  raised  at  his  own  expense  :  an  honourable  design, 
which  the  misfortunes  of  the  close  of  the  campaign  prevented  from  being  car¬ 
ried  into  execution  (5). 

His  fcne.  Heroic  conduct,  whether  in  his  own  troops  or  those  of  his  enemies, 
eTAu  seldom  failed  to  arrest  his  attention.  On  one  occasion,  at  Boulogne, 
he  received  intelligence  of  a  young  English  sailor  who  had  escaped 
from  his  place  of  confinement  in  the  interior  of  France,  and  made  his  way  to 
the  coast  near  that  town,  where  he  had  secretly  constructed  a  skiff  of  bran¬ 
ches  and  the  bark  of  trees,  with  which  he  was  about  when  seized  to  brave  the 
tempests  of  the  Channel,  in  hopes  of  making  his  way  to  one  of  the  English 
eruisers,  and  regaining  his  native  country.  Struck  with  the  hardihood  of  the 
project,  Napoleon  ordered  the  young  man  to  be  brought  into  his  presence, 
and  himself  questioned  him  as  to  his  motives  for  undertaking  so  perilous  an 
adventure;  for  the  bark  seemed  incapable  of  bearing  the  weight  of  a  human 
being.  The  sailor  persisted  in  his  having  intended  to  embark  in  it,  and  be¬ 
sought  the  Emperor  to  permit  him  to  carry  his  design  into  execution. 
“  Doubtless,”  replied  Napoleon,  “  you  must  have  some  mistress  to  Tevisit, 
since  you  are  so  desirous  to  regain  your  country?”  No,”  replied  the  young 
man,  “  I  only  wish  to  see  my  mother,  who  is  old  and  infirm.”  “And  you 
shall  see  her,”  rejoined  the  Emperor;  and  immediately  gave  orders  that  the 
young  man  should  be  equipped  anew,  and  sent  with  a  flag  of  truce  on  board 
the  first  cruiser  with  the  British  flag,  adding  a  small  sum  for  his  mother,  who 
must,  he  added,  be  no  common  person,  to  have  so  affectionate  a  son  (4). 
E'pads'Lnd  Although  the  campaigns  were  the  great  scene  of  Napoleon’s  acti- 
st.-cioud.  vity,  yet  peace  was  very  far  indeed  from  being  a  season  of  repose 


(3)  Fain,  i.  441. 

(4j  Las  Cases,  vii.  78,  79- 


(1)  Odel  i.  81. 

(2)  Odel,  i.  85.  Fain,  i,  401. 
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to  his  mind.  He  was  then  incessantly  engaged  in  the  maze  of  diplomatic  ne¬ 
gotiations,  projects  of  domestic  improvements,  or  discussions  in  the  council 
of  state,  which  filled  up  every  leisure  moment  of  the  forenoon.  He  rose  early, 
and  was  engaged  in  his  cabinet  with  his  secretary  till  breakfast,  which  never 
lasted  above  half-an-hour.  He  then  attended  a  parade  of  his  troops,  received 
audiences  of  ambassadors,  and  transacted  other  official  business  till  three 
o’clock,  when  he  generally  repaired  to  the  council  of  state,  or  rode  out  till 
dinner,  which  was  always  at  six.  When  engaged  in  business,  or  at  the  coun¬ 
cil-board,  his  activity,  as  in  his  campaigns,  was  incessant;  he  could  not  rest 
a  moment  idle  :  at  the  head  of  the  table  of  the  council  of  state,  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  cutting  the  chair  on  which  he  sat  with  his  penknife  (1);  tyid  on  his 
favourite  desks  at  St.-Cloud,  Fontainebleau,  and  the  Elysee-Bourbon,  where 
all  his  great  designs  were  matured,  the  deep  and  innumerable  indentations 
of  his  penknife  are  still  to  be  seen  (2).  If  he  could  get  nothing  else  to  work 
with,  he  bit  his  own  nails  to  the  quick,  till  the  blood  came.  Dinner  occupied 
exactly  forty  minutes  :  the  Emperor  conversed  a  great  deal,  unless  his  mind 
was  much  pre-occupied,  but  never  indulged  in  the  slightest  convivial  ex¬ 
cess.  Coffee  succeeded  at  twenty  minutes  to  seven,  unless  some  special  oc¬ 
casion  required  a  longer  stay  at  table;  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening, 
till  eleven,  when  he  retired  to  rest,  was  engaged  in  discussions  and  conver¬ 
sation  with  a  circle  of  officers,  ambassadors,  scientific  or  literary  men,  ar¬ 
tists  of  celebrity,  or  civil  functionaries.  In  their  society  he  took  the  great¬ 
est  delight.  On  such  occasions,  he  provoked  discussion  on  serious  and  in¬ 
teresting  topics,  not  unfrequently  morals,  political  philosophy,  and  history; 
and  never  failed  to  astonish  his  auditors  by  the  extent  of  his  information, 
and  the  original  views  which  he  started  on  every  subject  that  came  under 
discussion.  A  little  talent  or  knowledge,  doubtless,  goes  a  great  way  with 
an  Emperor;  and  suspicions  might  have  been  entertained  that  the  accounts 
transmitted  to  us  by  his  comtemporaries  of  the  ability  of  his  conversation 
were  exaggerated,  did  not  ample  and  decisive  evidence  of  it  remain  in  the 
memorials  of  St.-Helena,  and  luminous  speeches,  superior  to  any  other  at 
the  council  -  board,  which  are  recorded  by  Thibaudeau  and  Pelet  in  their 
interesting  works  on  the  Council  of  Stale  during  the  Consulate  and  Em¬ 
pire  (5). 

His  habits  In  domestic  life,  Napoleon  was  exempt  from  the  habitual  in- 

ranVaiTd  a  flueoce  of  most  of  the  vices  which  so  often  consume  the  time  and 

father.  desti’oy  the  usefulness  of  persons  in  his  exalted  station.  Though 
not  a  faithful,  he  was  a  kind  husband  :  and  his  transient  amours  neither 
estranged  him  from  the  Empress,  nor  afforded  any  ground  for  public  scandal. 
In  early  life,  he  indulged  for  a  brief  season  in  the  dream  of  romantic  love; 
and  though  his  marriage  with  Josephine  was  suggested  by  motives  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  her  attractions  soon  acquired  a  powerful  hold  of  his  heart  :  his  letters 
to  her  during  the  Italian  campaigns  breathe  the  ardour  of  devoted  attach¬ 
ment  ;  and  to  the  end  of  his  life,  even  after  her  divorce,  she  possessed  a  large 
share  of  his  affection,  and  he  in  secret  believed  that  her  destiny  was  in  some 
mysterious  way  interwoven  with  his  own.  Female  blandishments  never  either 
absorbed  his  time,  nor  clouded  his  judgment.  He  M'as  subject  to  terrible  fits 
of  jealousy,  for  which  the  levities  and  extravagance  of  Josephine  afforded  too 

(l)  “  I  sat  down  in  the  nrm-chair,  all  lacerated  (2)  The  author  has  repeatedly  seen  lliein. — See 
and  cut  up  with  the  penknife,  on  which  the  Em-  also  Caulaiwcourt,  ii.  14. 

peror  used  to  rest/'—i^ouFenw  de  Caclaingourt,  (3)  Opinions  dc  Napoleon  dans  le  Conseil-d’Etat 
ii.  44.  par  Pclel.  Paris,  l8‘33j  and  Thib.  sur  Ic  Consulat, 

'  '  Paris,  1815. 
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much  foundation  :  but  he  was  unforgiving  in  his  disposition ;  and,  though  his 
moody  temperament  w’as  MTOUght  up  on  such  occasions  to  the  most  violent 
pitch  of  wrath,  yet  he  was  not  inaccessible  to  returning  reason  or  forgiveness. 
His  divorce  of  her  was  suggested  by  the  ruling  principles  of  his  life — state 
policy  and  ambition — and  the  pain  which  it  cost  him  was  greater  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  one  who  was  habitually  guided  by  views  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  nature;  while  its  ultimate  disastrous  effects  afforded  a  signal  proof  that 
durable  advantage,  even  in  this  world,  is  not  to  be  purchased  by  harsh  or 
iniquitous  measures  (1).  Though  the  Empress  Marie-Louise  was  little  more 
than  an  amiable  nonentity,  and  she  proved  herself  in  the  end  altogether  un¬ 
worthy  of  being  his  wife,  yet  he  was  kind  and  considerate  to  her  during  the 
few  years  that  she  shared  his  fortunes  :  and  towards  the  King  of  Rome  he  in¬ 
variably  felt  the  warmest  affection — parental  feelings,  indeed,  strong  in  al¬ 
most  all  but  the  utterly  selfish,  were  peculiarly  warm  in  his  bosom.  The  edu¬ 
cation  and  progress  of  his  son  occupied  a  large  share  of  his  attention,  even  on 
the  most  momentous  occasions  of  his  life  (2) ;  and  one  of  the  bitterest  pangs 
which  he  felt  during  his  exile  at  St.-Helena,  was  owing  to  his  separation  from 
that  beloved  infant,  with  whom  his  affections  and  prospective  glories  had 
been  indissolubly  wound  up  (5). 

complete  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man,  it  only  rc- 
lena.'  maiiis  to  add,  that  his  conduct  at  the  time  of  his  fall,  and  during  his 
exile  at  St.-Helena,  exhibited  the  same  mixture  of  grandeur  and  littleness, 
of  selfishness  and  magnanimity,  which  characterized  every  other  period  of 
his  life.  History  has  not  a  move  splendid  scene  to  record  than  his  heroic 
though  unsuccessful  campaign  in  France  in  1814 ;  but  he  lost  its  whole  fruit 
by  the  want  of  moral  courage  to  prosecute  his  movement  upon  St.-Dizier,  and 
was  content  at  last  to  abdicate  his  throne,  and  retire  to  a  little  appanage  as¬ 
signed  him  by  the  conquerors  in  the  island  of  Elba.  His  triumphant  return 
from  thence  to  Paris  in  the  succeeding  year,  seemed  to  have  outdone  all  that 
romance  had  figured  of  the  marvellous ;  and  his  genius  never  shone  forth 
with  brighter  lustre  than  in  the  preparations  which  he  made  during  the  Hun¬ 
dred  Days  to  renew  the  war,  as  well  as  in  the  conduct  of  the  short  and  deci¬ 
sive  campaign  which  followed;  but,  although  he  himself  has  repeatedly  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  should  have  died  at  Waterloo  (4),  yet  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
Hying  from  his  faithful  guards  on  that  fatal  field,  and  purchasing  his  personal 
safety  by  surrendering  to  a  British  man-of-war.  He  bore  his  exile  in  St. -He¬ 
lena  in  general  with  praiseworthy  equanimity,  and  his  conversations  in  that 
sequestered  isle  v.  ill  be  admired  to  the  end  of  the  world,  as  extraordinary 
proofs  of  the  vigour  of  his  genius  and  depth  of  his  thoughts;  yet  even  there, 
the  pettishness  of  a  little  stood  in  striking  contrast  to  the  grandeur  of  an 
exalted  mind  :  he  fretted  at  restraints  which,  had  he  been  in  the  place  of  the 
Allies,  would  possibly  have  been  cut  short  by  the  scaffold;  and  the  general 
who  had  been  recounting  the  greatest  achievements  in  modern  history,  and 
the  prophet  who  was  piercing  with  his  eye  the  depths  of  futurity,  often  found 
his  serenity  disturbed,  and  his  reflection  destroyed,  by  the  appearance  of  an 
English  uniform  attending  him  in  his  rides,  or  the  omission  in  some  one  of  his 
attendants  to  salute  him  Avith  the  title  of  Emperor. 

The  preceding  detail,  long  and  minute  as  it  is,  will  probably  be  regarded 
by  many  as  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  this  history ;  and  by  all  deemed 

(l)  Bausset,  ii.  7,  8.  (3)  Las  Cases.  CjMcara. 

(^2)  Sec  in  pariicabr  liis  coiuluct  on  receiving  the  (4)  1  should  have  died,  if  not  r.l  RFoscow,  at 

portrait  of  the  Kinj  of  Rome  the  evening  before  the  latest  at  Waterloo.”— Las  Cases,  vii,  70,  71. 
buttle  of  Borodino.— /Life,  viii.  3C3. 
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Importance  to  givG  8  ti’uer  iiisiglit  iiito  the  character  of  Napoleon,  than  the 
cMiir/j™'  public  actions,  embracing  so  great  interests  and  fraught  with  such 
momentous  consequences,  which  are  scattered  through  its  volumes. 
They  could  not  have  been  introduced  earlier,  for  the  events  had  not  then 
occurred  to  which  many  of  them  refer ;  nor  later,  for  not  an  instant  is  there 
left  for  rellection  amidst  the  crash  which  attended  his  fall.  It  is  during  this 
armistice  alone,  where  the  stream  of  events  presents 


“  The  torrent’s  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below,” 

that  an  opportunity  occurred  for  collecting  details  concerning  the  character 
and  habits  of  a  man,  who,  for  good  or  for  evil,  has  for  ever  imprinted  his 
name  and  deeds  on  tlie  records  of  history. 

Character  of  MuRAT,  King  of  Naplcs,  Napolcon’s  brother-in-law,  was  also  so 

Murat.  remarkable  a  character  during  the  Avhole  wars  of  the  Revolution 
that  some  account  of  his  peculiarities  seems  desirable.  So  early  as  the  battles 
of  Millesimo  and  Montenotte,  in  1796,  he  was  Napoleon’s  adjutant,  and  by  his 
intrepidity  and  daring  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  triumph  of  that  me¬ 
morable  campaign.  It  was  by  these  qualities,  as  well  as  his  handsome  figure 
and  dashing  manners,  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  reputation  wdiich 
gained  for  him  the  attention  of  the  Emperor’s  sister,  and  by  winning  her  hand 
led  to  his  brilliant  fortunes,  and  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Naples.  Nor  was 
his  merit  in  many  respects  inferior  to  his  fortune.  His  piercing  coup-d’oell; 
his  skill  in  judging  of  the  positions  of  the  enemy;  his  chivalrous  demeanour 
when  leading  his  troops  into  battle ;  his  calm  intrepidity  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  appalling  dangers;  his  tall  figure  and  noble  carriage,  as  'well  as  incom¬ 
parable  seat  on  the  splendid  chargers  which  he  always  bestrode,  gave  him  the 
air  of  a  hero  of  romance,  not  less  than  the  character  of  a  first-rate  cavalry 
officer.  At  the  head  of  his  gallant  cuirassiers  he  feared  no  danger,  never 
paused  to  number  his  enemies;  but  with  matchless  hardihood  threw  himself 
into  the  midst  of  the  hostile  array,  where  he  hardly  ever  failed  to  achieve  the 
most  dazzling  exploits.  In  Napoleon’s  earlier  campaigns  at  Austerlitz  (1), 
Jena  (2),  and  Eylau  (5),  Murat  was  always  at  the  head  of  so  immense  a  body 
of  horse  as  to  render  success  almost  a  matter  of  certainty;  and  it  was  to  the 
w’eight  of  this  formidable  phalanx,  generally  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand 
strong,  that  the  Emperor  mainly  trusted  for  the  gaining,  as  well  as  completion, 
of  his  victories  (4).  But  Murat's  genius  and  daring  in  the  field  were  equally 
conspicuous  when  he  had  no  such  superiority  to  insure  the  advantage. 
Napoleon’s  sense  of  these  qualities  induced  him  to  overlook  his  desertion  of 
his  post  after  the  Russian  retreat,  and  subsequent  advances  tow’ards  the 
Allies  (5) ;  and  his  heroic  courage  never  appeared  with  brighter  lustre  than 
when  he  threw  a  last  radiance  over  the  victories  of  the  empire  at  Dresden, 
and  stemmed  the  torrent  of  disaster  at  Leipsic  (6). 


(1)  Ante,  V.  232. 

(2)  lb.  V.  363. 

(3) lb.vi.37. 

(4)  My  decided  opinion,*’  said  Napoleon,  “  is, 
iKit  cavalry,  if  led  by  equally  brave  and  resolulc 
men,  niusl  always  break  infajitry.”  An  opinion  con¬ 
trary  to  that  generally  received,  but  supported  by 
not  a  few  of  the  most  memorable  facts  recorded  by 
liistory  in  all  ages,  and  wliich,  coming  from  such  a 
commander,  wh@  so  well  knew  the  value  both  of 
infantry  and  artillery,  is  well  worthy  of  the  most 
serious  consideration. — See  Las  Cases,  vii.  184.  It 
was  bj'  his  cavalry  that  Hannibal  conquered  at  the 
Ticino  and  Cannoc,  and  Napoleon  at  Austerlitz  and 
Jena;  the  Asiatic  horse  arrested  Richard  Cocur-de- 

IX. 


Lion  in  Palestine  ;  the  Parlhians  destroyed  Crassus 
and  Julian  in  Asia,  and  Napoleon  himself  at  Mos¬ 
cow  ;  the  genius  of  Cyrus  sunk  under,  that  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  recoiled  before,  the  fortunes  of 
Darius  perished  amidst,  the  Scytliian  cavalry  ;  Hy- 
dcr’s  horse  all  but  drove  the  English  into  the  Madras 
surf,  and  the  English  dragoons  decided  the  fate  of 
India  at  Assaye,  a  charge  of  French  horsemen  at 
Marengo  placed  Napoleon  on  the  consular  throne; 
another  of  the  English  light  dragoons,  (ni  the  flank 
of  the  Old  Guard,  hurled  him  to  the  rock  of  St. -He¬ 
lena. 

(5)  Ante;  ix.  p.  61. 

(6)  Odel.  i.  m,  199* 
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His  miiitniy  Napoleon  had  the  highest  opinion  of  Murat’s  military  abilities,  and 
frequently  consulted  him  upon  the  disposition  of  the  troops,  the 
ness.  lying  of  the  ground,  and  the  probable  effect  of  any  movements 
which  were  in  contemplation.  On  these  occasions,  Murat,  who  had  a  great 
degree  of  military  frankness  in  his  manner,  and  whose  near  relationship  to 
the  Emperor  enabled  him  to  take  liberties  on  which  no  other  would  have 
ventured,  spoke  Avith  remarkable  decision  and  independence;  and  not  un- 
frequently  Caulaincourt,  on  whom  known  fidelity  and  tried  services  had 
conferred  an  almost  equal  privilege,  united  with  him  in  combating  the  most 
favourite  projects  of  their  chief.  The  habitual  good-humour  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  and  his  constant  disposition  to  make  merry  even  in  the  most  serious 
discussions,  carried  him  in  general  safely  through  these  dangerous  shoals. 
But  it  was  in  such  military  discussions  that  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor, 
and  with  reason,  terminated ;  the  moment  that  diplomacy  or  civil  transactions 
came  on  the  tapis,  Murat  turned  aside,  or  left  the  council-room,  from  con¬ 
scious  incapacity  or  insurmountable  aversion.  “He  AAas  a  Paladin,”  said 
Napoleon,  “  in  the  field,  but  in  the  cabinet  destitute  either  of  decision  or 
judgment.  HeloAed,  I  may  rather  say  adored  me;  he  Avas  my  right  arm; 
but  without  me  he  was  nothing.  In  battle,  he  Avas  perhaps  the  bravest  man 
in  the  world;  left  to  himself,  he  was  an  imbecile  without  judgment  (1).” 

Ills  appear.  Tlio  cxtemal  appearance  of  Napoleon  formed  a  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  his  royal  brother-in-laAV.  When  they  rode  together  along 
contrasted  front  of  thc  troops,  Murat  attracted  universal  attention  by  his 
Napoleon,  commanding  figure,  Ins  superb  theatrical  costume,  the  splendid 
trapping  and  beautiful  figure  of  his  horse,  and  the  imposing  military  dignity 
of  his  air.  This  dazzling  display  contrasted  strangely,  but  characteristically) 
with  the  three-cornered  hat,  dark  surtout,  leather  breeches,  huge  boots, 
corpulent  figure,  and  careless  seat  on  horseback,  which  have  become  immor¬ 
tal  in  the  representations  of  Napoleon.  The  imposing  aspect  of  Murat  was, 
hoAvever,  Aveakened,  rather  than  heightened,  by  the  rich  and  fantastic  dress 
Avhich  he  wore.  Dark  whiskers  on  his  face  contrasted  with  piercing  blue  eyeS; 
his  abundant  black  locks  spread  over  the  neck  of  a  splendid  Polish  dress, 
open  above  the  shoulders ;  the  collar  was  richly  adorned  AA'ith  gold  brocade, 
and  from  a  splendid  girdle  of  the  same  material  liung  a  light  sabre,  straight 
in  the  blade,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Roman,  Avith  the  hilt  set  in 
diamonds.  Wide  pantaloons,  of  a  purple  or  scarlet  colour,  richly  embroidered 
Avith  gold,  and  boots  of  yellow  leather,  completed  this  singular  costume, 
which  resembled  rather  the  gorgeous  trappings  of  the  melodrama,  than  the 
comparatively  simple  uniform  of  modern  times  (2). 
iiis  extra-  But  its  greatest  distinction  Avas  a  large  three-cornered  hat,  sur- 

Si’ia"?t7yof  mounted  by  a  profusion  of  magnificent  white  ostrich  feathers, 
conduct,  rising  from  a  broad  gold  band,  which  enclosed  besides  a  superb 
heron  plume.  His  noble  charger  Avas  set  off  Avith  gorgeous  bridle  and  stirrups, 
richly  gilt  after  the  Turkish  fashion,  and  enveloped  in  trappings  of  azure 
blue,  the  tint  of  the  Italian  sky,  Avhich  also  Avas  the  preA'ailing  colour  of  his 
liveries.  Above  this  fantastic  but  dazzling  attire,  he  Avore,  in  cold  Aveather,  a 
magnificent  pelisse  of  dark-green  velvet,  lined  and  fringed  with  the  richest 
sables.  When  he  rode  beside  Napoleon,  habited  after  his  simple  fashion,  in 
this  theatrical  costume,  it  appeared  a  living  image  of  splendid  folly  contrasting 
with  the  naked  majesty  of  thought.  It  Avas  only  in  his  oAvn  person,  hoAAever, 
that  Napoleon  was  thus  simple ;  his  aides-de-camp  and  suite  were  arrayed  in 


(1)  O’Meara,  ii.  96.  Odel.  i.  198,  200. 


(2)  Odel.  i,  201. 
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brilliant  uniforms,  and  every  thing  studiously  attended  to  which  could  set 
olf  their  lustre  in  the  eyes  of  the  army  or  people.  And  w'ilh  whatever  sen¬ 
timents  the  fantastic  magnificence  of  the  King  of  Naples  might  be  regarded  on 
peaceful  parades,  they  yielded  to  an  involuntary  feeling  of  respect  when  his 
white  plume  was  seen,  like  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ever  foremost  in  the 
ranks  of  war,  plunging  into  the  thickest  of  the  hostile  ranks,  regardless  of 
the  shower  of  cannon-balls  for  which  it  formed  a  never-failing  mark;  or  when 
he  was  beheld  returning  from  a  charge,  his  sabre  dripping  wet  with  the  blood 
of  the  Cossacks  whom,  in  the  impetuosity  of  overllowing  courage,  he  had 
challenged  and  slain  in  single  combat  (1). 
aiThistor  another  hero  whose  deeds  shone  forth  with  such  lustre 

of  Ncy.  during  the  whole  Revolutionary  war,  that  a  separate  delineation  of 
his  character  seems  called  for.  Born  on  the  lOlh  January  17G9,  in  the  same 
year  as  Wellington  and  Napoleon,  in  an  humble  station,  the  son  of  a  common 
soldier  who  had  served  in  the  Seven  Years’War,  and  who  afterwards  became 
a  cooper,  he  raised  himself  to  be  a  leading  marshal  of  the  empire.  Prince  of 
Moskwa,  and  won,  by  universal  consent,  the  epithet  of  the  bravest  of  the 
brave.  He  was  no  common  man  who,  even  during  the  turbulence  of  the 
Revolution,  rose  in  such  a  manner  and  acquired  such  an  appellation.  In  early 
youth,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Ney  had  a  presentiment,  as  most  men  reserved 
for  ultimate  greatness  have,  that  he  was  destined  to  distinction;  and  in  spite 
of  all  the  tears  of  his  mother,  and  remonstrances  of  his  father,  who  had  made 
him  a  miner,  and  wished  him  to  remain  in  that  humble  sphere,  he  entered 
the  army  at  Metz,  on  the  1st  February  1787,  as  a  private  dragoon.  His  mili¬ 
tary  air^  address  on  horseback,  and  skill  in  the  management  of  his  sabre, 
attracted  the  notice  of  his  comrades,  and  procured  for  him  the  dangerous 
honour  of  being  selected  to  challenge  the  fencing-master  of  another  regiment 
in  the  garrison,  who  had  given  a  real  or  supposed  insult  to  his  corps.  The 
commission  was  accepted  with  joy  by  the  young  soldier,  the  ground  chosen, 
and  the  sabres  crossed,  when  the  whole  party  were  seized  by  their  officers; 
and  as  duelling  was  then  punished  with  death,  it  was  with  no  small  difficulty, 
and  by  the  intervention  of  a  long  captivity  only,  that  he  was  saved  from  the 
scaffold  (2). 


now°n"’  sooner,  however,  was  he  liberated  from  prison,  than  the  long- 
counigc  and  suspended  duel  was  renewed  in  a  secret  place  ;  and  Ney,  victorious, 
charartiT.  inflicted  such  a  wound  upon  his  adversary  in  the  hand,  that  it 
disabled  him  from  continuing  his  profession,  and  soon  reduced  him  to  po¬ 
verty.  Ney  having  afterwards  risen  to  greatness,  did  not  forget  the  adven¬ 
ture,  nor  the  calamitous  consequences  with  which  it  had  been  attended  to 
his  opponent;  besought  him  out,  and  settled  a  pension  on  his  old  antagonist. 
Like  all  men  of  real  elevation  of  mind,  he  not  only  was  no  w'ays  ashamed  of, 
but  took  a  pride  in  recounting  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life ;  and  when 
some  young  officers,  after  he  was  made  marshal,  were  descanting  on  their 
descent,  and  the  rich  appointments  which  they  enjoyed  from  their  families, 
he  said,  “  Gentlemen,  I  was  less  fortunate  than  you;  I  got  nothing  from  my 
family,  and  I  esteemed  myself  rich  at  Metz  when  I  had  two  loaves  of  bread 
on  the  table.”  When  he  was  made  marshal,  a  splendid  party  were  assembled 
at  his  hotel,  among  whom  were  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  empire.  Amidst 


(l)  Odel.  i.  201,  203.  O’Meara,  ii.  76.  Las  Cas.  he  took  from  round  his  ueck,  or  one  of  the  richly 
Such  was  his'pa.ssion  for  danger,  that  he  used  to  jewelled  watches  which  he  always  had  on  his  person, 
challenge  the  Cossacks  to  single  combat,  and  when  —See  O’Mbaiva,  ii.  96;  and  Segue,  Campagne  de 
he  bad  vanquished  Lbem,  he  would  give  them  their  Jli/ssie,  ii. 
liberty,  often  accompanied  by  a  gold  chain,  which  (2)  Key's  Memoirs,  i,  3>  4. 
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them  all  he  made  his  way  to  an  old  captain,  who  stood  behind  the  crow'd  at 
a  respectful  distance.  “  Do  you  recollect,  captain,”  said  he,  “  the  time  w'hen 
you  said  to  me,  when  1  gave  in  my  report,  ‘  Go  on,  Ney,  I  am  .content  wdth 
you  ;  you  will  make  your  way?  ’  ”  “  Perfectly,”  replied  his  old  commander  ; 
“  one  does  not  easily  forget  having  commanded  a  marshal  of  France.”  Ills 
father,  wdio  tenderly  loved  him,  lived  to  see  his  highest  elevation,  and  was 
never  informed  of  his  tragic  fate  ;  the  weeds  of  his  family  alone  informed  him 
in  1815  that  some  mournful  event  had  taken  place  :  he  never  again  pro¬ 
nounced  his  name,  and  died  twelve  years  after,  at  the  age  of  a  hundred, 
without  ever  having  been  informed  of  his  end  (1). 

His  military  The  distinctive  characteristic  of  Ney  was  his  perfect  calmness  and 
character,  self-possessioii  ill  tlic  midst  of  danger,  and  the  invincible  energy 
with  which  he  pursued  his  object,  notwithstanding  the  most  formidable 
obstacles  with  which  he  was  opposed.  Showers  of  grape-shot,  the  onset  of 
cuirassiers,  even  the  terrible  charge  of  the  English  bayonets,  were  alike 
unable  to  deter  his  resolution,  or  disturb  his  steady  gaze.  When  one  of  his 
officers  asked  him,  if  on  such  occasions  he  never  felt  fear;  “I  never  had 
time,”  was  his  simple  reply.  This  extraordinary  self-possession  in  danger, 
accompanied  as  it  was  in  his  case  with  the  practised  eye  which  discerns  the 
exact  moment  of  attack,  and  measures  with  accuracy  the  probable  resistance 
that  may  be  anticipated,  rendered  him  an  invaluable  auxiliary  to  a  com¬ 
mander-in-chief;  and  when  Napoleon,  after  his  glorious  march  across  the 
Dnieper,  near  Krasnoi,  in  1812,  said,  “  1  have  three  hundred  millions  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Tuileries :  I  would  willingly  give  them  ail  to  save  Marshal 
Ney  (2) ;”  he  only  expressed  a  sentiment  w  hich  long  experience  of  his  vast 
services  had  suggested,  and  which  the  unexampled  heroism  with  which  he 
had  headed  the  rearguard  during  the  whole  of  that  calamitous  retreat  had 
amply  confirmed.  It  was  when  danger  was  greatest,  and  success  most 
doubtful,  that  his  courage  was  most  conspicuous  and  his  coolness  most  va¬ 
luable  ;  and  if  these  qualities  could  have  ensured  success,  Napoleon  would 
have  found  victory  in  the  last  attack,  headed  by  this  heroic  marshal,  at 
Waterloo  (5). 

incmciency  Nevoi' tlioloss,  Noy  was  far  from  being  either  a  general  of  the  first 
command,  ordcr,  OF  a  man  ol  cliaracler  capable  oi  withstanding  the  severest 
trials.  “He  was  the  bravest  of  men,”  said  Napoleon  ;“  there  terminate  all 
his  faculties.”  Notwithstanding  his  great  experience,  he  never  was  able  to 
comprehend,  in  complicated  cases,  thetruespirit  of  his  instructions,  and  was 
indebted  for  many  of  his  most  important  successes  to  the  admirable  sagacity 
with  which  his  chief  of  the  staff.  General  Jomini,  divined  the  Emperor’s  pro¬ 
jects,  and  put  his  chief  on  the  right  course  for  their  execution.  It  was  the 
able  counsels  of  this  accomplished  general  that  enabled  Ney  to  complete  the 
investment  of  Mack  at  Ulm,  and  his  prompt  succour  which  extricated  himfrom 
impending  ruin  at  Jena  (4).  The  diverging  directions  which  he  gave  to  his 
corps  had  wellnigh  proved  fatal  to  the  French  army  in  the  mud  of  Pultusk(5) ; 
and  a  clearer  perception  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  movement  with  which 
he  was  entrusted,  might  have  re-established  the  throne  of  Napoleon  on  the 
field  ofBautzen  (6).  In  separate  command  he  seldom  achieved  any  thing 
worthy  of  his  reputation,  and,  when  placed  under  any  other  general  than  the 


(1)  Memoires  da  Marecli.il  Ney,  i.  3,  10.  (4)  v.  193,  362. 

(2)  Fain,  ii,  324.  Guerre  tie  1812.  viii.  (5J  vi.  20. 

413.  (U)  ix.  p.  117. 

(3)  MtMTi.  da  Maredial  Ney,  i.  19,21.  Art,  Ney, 

Nouv.  Biog^  des  Coiitcinp, 
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Emperor,  his  unseasonable  jealousy  and  overhearing  temper  were  often  at¬ 
tended  with  the  most  injurious  results  (1). 

Moral  But  these  errors,  serious  as  they  were,  affected  his  intellectual 
weaknesses,  powcrs  ouly ;  liis  subsequcut  vacillation  on  a  political  crisis,  and 
unpardonable  violation  of  bis  fidelity  at  Fontainebleau,  and  of  his  oath  during 
the  Hundred  Days,  have  imprinted  a  darker  stain  on  his  memory,  and  prove 
that  if  his  physical  courage  was  above,  his  moral  firmness  was  below  the  ordi¬ 
nary  average  of  human  beings.  Yet,  even  in  that  melancholy  catastrophe,  the 
reflecting  observer  will  discover  the  grounds  for  individual  forgiveness  and 
general  condemnation;  he  will  contrast  the  weakness,  under  worldly  tempta¬ 
tion,  of  the  brightest  characters  of  the  Revolution,  with  the  glorious  fidelity, 
under  severer  trials,  of  La  Vendee,  Saragossa,  Moscow,  and  Tyrol ;  and  con¬ 
clude,  that  if  the  white  plume  of  Murat  w'as  sullied  by  defection,  and  the 
glorious  forehead  of  Ney  stained  by  treason,  we  are  to  ascribe  these  grievous 
blots  to  the  vices  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  rather  than  their  own  indi¬ 
vidual  weakness  :  and  conclude  that  the  utmost  efforts  of  worldly  greatness 
fall  short  of  the  constancy  in  misfortune  which  religion  inspires,  or  the  supe¬ 
riority  to  temptation  which  virtue  can  bestow'. 

Character  Inferior  to  both  these  characters  in  the  dazzling  qualities  of  a 
cfBiithirr.  hero,  Berthier  was  nevertheless  too  important  a  person  in  the 
military  and  civil  administration  of  Napoleon  to  be  passed  over  without  spe¬ 
cial  notice.  He  was  so  constantly  the  companion  of  the  Emperor,  and  all  the 
orders  from  headquarters  emanated  so  uniformly  from  his  pen,  that  it  was  at 
one  period  imagined  that  his  abilities  had  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  im¬ 
perial  triumphs;  but  this  impression,  which  never  existed  among  those  who 
knew  them  both  personally,  was  entirely  dispelled  by  the  incapacity  evinced 
by  tbe  major-general  on  occasion  of  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  of 
1809  in  Germany,  which  brought  the  empire  to  within  a  hair’s  breadth  of 
destruction  (2).  Nevertheless,  though  totally  destitute  of  the  vigour  and  de¬ 
cision  requisite  to  form  a  great  commander,  he  was  not  without  merit,  and 
possessed  some  qualities  of  incalculable  value  to  the  Emperor.  He  was  the 
essence  of  order  itself.  Unwearied  in  application,  methodical  in  habit,  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  exertion,  he  was  constantly  ready  to  reduce  into  the  proper  form 
the  slight  hints  of  the  Emperor.  The  precision,  order,  and  regularity  w'hich 
he  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  these  important  duties,  could  not  be  sur¬ 
passed.  Night  and  day  he  was  alike  ready  to  commence  tbe  work  of  redac¬ 
tion  ;  no  amount  of  writing  could  fatigue,  no  rapidity  of  travelling  disarrange, 
no  pressure  of  despatches  perplex  him.  “  This,”  said  Napoleon,  “  was  the 
great  merit  of  Berthier ;  and  it  was  of  inestimable  importance  to  me.  No  other 
could  possibly  have  replaced  him.”  The  constant  habit  of  associating  with 
the  Emperor,  with  Avhom,  during  a  campaign,  he  dined  and  travelled  in  the 
carriage  every  day,  necessarily  gave  him  a  considerable  degree  of  influence, 
and  the  pretensions  of  his  manner  indicated  that  he  assumed  more  than  he 
possessed.  “  That  was  quite  natural,”  said  Napoleon;  “  nothing  is  so  imperi¬ 
ous  as  weakness  which  feels  itself  supported  by  strength.  Look  at  women.” 
Like  almost  all  the  creatures  of  his  bounty,  he  deserted  the  Emperor  in  the 
hour  of  his  distress,  and  made  his  peace  with  the  Bourbons  at  Fontainebleau; 
but  he  did  not  survive  long  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  defection,  having  perished 
in  an  ignoble  manner  by  a  fall  from  a  window,  in  tbe  year  following,  in  the 
streets  of  Manheim  (5j. 

(3)  Las  Cases,  i.  357.  Biog.  dts  Gout.,  par  Mi¬ 
chaud,  art.  Bcrtliicr, 


(1)  Ante,  vii.  431. 

(2)  Ante,  vii.  124. 
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Dipioniatic  Great  were  the  efforts  made  hv  the  English  cabinet  to  turn  to  the 
ti.p  roni-  best  account  the  unhoped-for  flood  of  good  fortune  which  set  in 

nience/ncnt  * 

of  isi's.  during  the  first  months  of  1815.  It  was  hard  to  say  whether  the 
alacrity  of  the  nation  in  submitting,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  war,  to  fresh 
burdens ;  or  the  boundless  generosity  with  which  supplies  of  every  sort  were 
sent  to  the  insurgent  nations  of  Germany;  or  the  efforts  made  to  strengthen 
the  victorious  army  of  Wellington  in  Spain;  or  the  diplomatic  activity  which 
hushed  separate  interests,  and  reconciled  jarring  pretensions,  in  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  alliances  of  cabinets,  was  most  worthy  of  admiration.  Lofty  and 
commanding,  indeed,  was  the  position  of  Great  Britain  in  thus  finding  the 
continental  states,  after  so  long  a  contest,  ranging  themselves  around  her 
standard,  and  the  jealousies  of  rival  governments  merged  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  necessity,  at  all  hazards,  of  throwing  off  the  tyranny  which  pre¬ 
viously  she  alone  had  uniformly  and  successfully  opposed.  But  many  serious 
obstacles  were  to  be  overcome  before  this  consummation  could  be  effected; 
and  diplomatic  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  kind  awaited  the  statesman  whose 
perseverance  at  length  smoothed  them  all  away,  and  cemented,  out  of  such 
discordant  materials,  the  glorious  fabric  of  the  Grand  Alliance. 
venHon“'"  dccided  step  taken  by  Prussia  in  seceding  from  the  French 

Great  M  ‘‘^^i^ncc,  and  uniting  her  fate  to  that  of  Russia  by  the  treaty  of 
tain.  Russia,  Kalisch,  at  once  and  without  any  formal  convention  re-established 
Aprif  2“/.°'“'  amicable  relations  between  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  and  that  of 
London ;  and  long  before  any  diplomatic  connection  had  been  resumed  be¬ 
tween  them,  immense  supplies  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  warlike  stores 
of  every  description,  had  been  forwarded  from  the  Thames  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe,  from  whence  they  were  disseminated  through  the  whole  Prussian 
dominions  (1).  To  accelerate  the  conclusion  of  a  regular  treaty.  Sir  Charles 
Stewart,  now  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  was  sent  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  north  of  Germany  early  in  April,  and  arrived  in  Berlin  on  the 
22d  of  that  month.  Finding  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Dresden,  he  instantly 
April  23.  pushed  on  to  that  city;  and  there  it  was  at  once  agreed  upon,  that 
England,  in  addition  to  the  immense  supplies  of  arms  and  military  stores 
Avhich  she  w'as  furnishing  with  such  profusion,  should  advance  two  millions 
sterling  to  sustain  the  operations  of  the  Prince-Royal  of  Sweden  in  the  north 
of  Germany ;  and  a  like  sum  to  enable  Russia  and  Prussia  to  keep  up  the  vast 
armaments  which  they  had  on  foot  in  the  centre  of  Saxony ;  besides  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  with  which  the  British  government  charged  itself 
as  the  cost  of  the  Russian  fleet.  In  return  for  these  liberal  advances,  Russia 
agreed  to  maintain  two  hundred,  and  Prussia  one  hundred  thousand  men  in 
the  field,  exclusive  of  garrisons;  and  on  this  basis  matters  remained  till  the 
conclusion  of  the  armistice  of  Pleswitz  (2). 

Reicben-  sooncr,  howcvor,  were  the  allied  sovereigns  delivered,  by  that 

bach  be-  convention,  from  the  pressure  of  impending  hostilites,  than  they 
powers.'*'^^'  turned  their  attention  to  drawing  closer  their  diplomatic  relations 
with  Great  Britain ;  and  as  both  Sir  Charles  Stewart  and  Earl  Cathcart,  the 
English  ambassador  at  the  court  of  St. -Petersburg,  were  at  the  allied  head¬ 
quarters,  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  soon  concluded. 
jimei4.  By  this  treaty,  signed  at  Reichenbach  on  June  14,  the  foundation 
was  laid  of  the  Grand  Alliance  which  effected  the  deliverance  of  Europe.  It 
was  stipulated  that  England  should  pay  to  Prussia,  for  the  six  remaining 
months  of  the  year,  a  subsidy  of  L. 660,666,  in  consideration  of  which  the 


(l)  Vide  List  of  ihcse  Stores,  ix.  86. 


(2)  Lond.  5,  t3.  Hard.  xii.  180,  182. 
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latter  power  was  to  keep  in  the  field  an  army  of  80,000  men.  Two  separate 
and  important  articles  were  inserted  in  the  secret  treaty.  By  the  first  of  these, 
the  British  government  engaged  “  to  contribute  its  efforts  to  the  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  Prussia,  if  the  success  of  the  allied  arms  would  admit  of  it,  in  such 
geographical  and  statistical  proportions  as  should  at  least  restore  it  to  the 
situation  in  which  it  stood  prior  to  1806  (1) ;  ”  while,  by  the  second,  the  King 
of  Prussia  agreed  to  cede  to  the  Electorate  of  Hanover  a  part  of  his  posses¬ 
sions  in  Lower  Saxony  and  Westphalia,  to  the  extent  of  500,000  souls,  in¬ 
cluding,  in  particular,  the  bishopric  of  Hildesheim. 

By  another  and  relative  treaty,  signed  the  day  after  between  Russia  and 
Great  Britain,  it  was  stipulated  that  Great  Britain  should  pay  to  its  Emperor, 
till  January  1,1814,  a  subsidy  of  L. 1,553,534,  by  monthly  portions,  in  return 
for  which  he  was  to  maintain  160,000  men  in  the  field,  independent  of  the 
garrisons  of  strong  places.  In  addition  to  this,  England  took  upon  herself  the 
maintenance  of  the  Russian  fleet,  which  had  been  in  the  harbours  of  Great 
Britain  ever  since  the  convention  of  Cintra  in  1808  (2),  with  its  crews,  a 
burden  estimated  at  L.500,000  yearly.  And  as  these  subsidies,  great  as  they 
were,  appeared  to  be  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  cost  of  the  enormous 
armaments  which  the  Allies  had  on  foot,  or  in  preparation ;  and,  in  particular, 
the  want  of  specie,  which  was  every  where  most  severely  felt,  it  was  sti¬ 
pulated  that  an  issue  of  paper,  to  the  extent  of  five  millions  sterling,  should 
take  place  in  the  Prussian  states,  guaranteed  by  the  three  powers,  of  which 
two  thirds  were  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  Russia,  and  one-third  at  that  of  Prus¬ 
sia  ;  the  ultimate  liquidation  of  the  notes,  which  were  payable  to  bearer, 
being  fixed  for  the  1st  July  181S,  or  six  months  after  the  conclusion  of  a  de¬ 
finitive  treaty  of  peace,  and  undertaken  in  the  proportion  of  three-sixths  by 
England,  two-sixths  by  Russia,  and  one-sixth  by  Prussia.  And  although  the 
treaty,  by  its  letter,  was  to  continue  only  during  the  year  1815,  yet  the  high 
contracting  parties,  both  in  this  and  the  Prussian  treaty  (5),  agreed  to  con¬ 
cert  anew  on  the  aid  they  were  to  afford  each  other  in  the  event  of  the  war 
being  prolonged  beyond  that  period;  and,  in  particular,  “reciprocally  en¬ 
gaged  not  to  negotiate  separately  with  their  common  enemies,  nor  to  sign 
any  peace,  truce,  or  convention  whatsoever,  otherwise  than  by  mntual  con¬ 
sent.” 

Convention  A  Supplementary  treaty  Avas  signed  between  Great  Britain  and 
wn’idnur  Russia,  at  Peterswaldau,  on  July  6,  for  the  regulation  of  the  Ger- 
juiy  c.  j^an  legion  in  the  service  of  Russia.  It  Avas  stipulated  that  the 
expense  of  this  legion,  which  was  to  be  raised  to  ten  thousand  men,  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  British  government,  and,  in  return,  should  be  placed 
at  their  disposal,  and  officered  according  to  their  recommendation.  The 
estimated  expense  of  each  man  was  taken  at  L.IO,  ISs.  overhead,  including 
pay  and  provisions;  a  curious  and  A'aluable  fact,  as  indicating  the  Avide  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  cost  of  military  armaments  on  the  continent  and  in  this 
country,  where  the  charges  per  head  are  nearly  three  times  as  great  (4). 
ot’Lon'rt.lr  excessive  did  the  want  of  specie  become  in  Germany,  in  the 
K-saKiing  autumnal  months  of  this  year,  from  the  enormous  demands  of  the 
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oi  paper  muititudes  of  armed  men  who  were  assembled  within  a  narrow 
s°pt!'3o.  space  on  its  surface,  that  England  was  again  obliged  to  interpose 
its  inexhaustible  public  credit  to  supply  the  deficiency.  By  a  supplementary 

(1)  See  the  Treaty  in  Martin’s  Sup.  xii.  571 ;  and  (3)  Ann.  Keg.  1813,  355.  State  Papers,  Martin* 
Ann.  Reg.  1813;  Stale  Paper,  357;  and  Secret  Artl-  xii.  568.  Schoell,  x.  255,  256. 

cles  in  Schoel!.  x.  255.  (4)  Martin,  Sup.  xii.  573.  Schoell.  x.  256.  Ann. 

(2)  ^nte,  vii,  379.  Reg,  1813:  State  Papers,  357,  359. 
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convention,  signed  at  London  on  the  50lh  September,  the  government  of 
Great  Britain  engaged  to  propose  to  Parliament  a  measure  whereby  bills  of 
credit  in  favour  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of  Prussia  should  be  is¬ 
sued  by  the  English  exchequer,  to  the  extent  of  L.2,500,000,  or  15,000,000 
Prussian  thalers ;  one  million  to  be  put  monthly  into  circulation,  and  payable 
in  specie  one  month  after  the  ratification  of  a  general  peace,  at  offices  in 
such  towns  in  the  north  of  Germany  as  the  British  government,  in  concert 
with  the  courts  of  St. -Petersburg  and  Berlin,  should  point  out;  with  an  op¬ 
tion  to  the  holders,  instead  of  receiving  payment  in  specie  then,  to  fund  them 
in  a  stock  bearing  six  per  cent.  A  similar  treaty  was,  on  the  same  day,  signed 
with  Prussia,  which  power  obtained  one-third  of  the  proposed  sum ;  the  other 
two-thirds  being  at  the  disposal  of  Russia.  These  stipulations  were  imme¬ 
diately  carried  into  effect  by  the  British  government;  the  issue  took  place, 
and  had  the  effect  of  instantly  providing  the  requisite  supply  of  circulating 
medium  in  Germany  and  Russia,  which  passed  at  par  with  specie  through  all 
the  north  of  Europe.  A  memorable  instance  of  the  wonderful  effect  of  na¬ 
tional  credit  on  human  transactions,  and  of  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  a 
country  which  was  thus  able,  at  the  close  of  a  war  of  twenty  years’  duration, 
not  only  to  furnish  subsidies  of  vast  amount  to  the  continental  states,  but  to 
guarantee  the  circulation  of  their  own  dominions,  and  cause  its  notes  of  hand 
to  pass  like  gold  through  vast  empires,  extending  from  the  Elbe  to  the  wall 
of  China,  which,  but  a  few  months  before,  had  been  arrayed  in  inveterate 
hostility  against  it  (1). 

st«“kL‘iin  Sweden  also,  a  treaty  already  alluded  to  had  been  concluded 

witii^svve-  at  an  earlier  period,  which  in  the  end  was  attended  with  the  most 

3,  i8i3.  important  consequences  to  the  deliverance  of  Europe.  By  this 
treaty,  signed  at  Stockholm  on  the  od  March  1813,  it  was  provided  that  the 
King  of  Sweden  should  employ  a  body  of  thirty  thousand  men,  in  concert 
with  the  Russian  troops,  in  such  operations  as  should  be  agreed  on,  in  the 
north  of  Germany;  in  consideration  of  which  the  British  government  agreed 
to  pay  yearly  the  sum  of  L. 1,000,000,  by  monthly  instalments.  Great  Britain 
engaged  to  cede  the  island  of  Guadaloupe  in  the  West  Indies  to  Sweden,  and 
Sweden  promised  to  give  the  British  subjects  the  right  of  entrepot  in  the 
three- harbours  of  Goltenberg,  Carlsham,  and  Slralsund.  Finally,  the  British 
government  acceded  to  the  convention  already  concluded  between  the  ca¬ 
binets  of  St. -Petersburg  and  Stockholm  for  the  cession  of  Norway  in  perpetuity 
to  the  Swedish  crown,  and  engaged,  if  necessary,  to  employ  their  naval  co¬ 
operation  along  with  the  Swedish  or  Russian  forces.  This  last  article  has  been 
severely  condemned  by  the  French  writers,  as  an  adoption  by  the  Allies,  of 
Napoleon’s  system  of  transferring  kingdoms  and  spoliating  crowns;  but,  in 
answer  to  this,  it  is  enough  to  observe  that  though  Russia,  prior  to  Napoleon’s 
invasion,  had  been  in  amity  with  the  cabinet  of  Denmark,  yet  that  pow'er 
had  adhered  to  his  standard  when  the  war  of  1812  commenced ;  and  against 
England  the  Danish  court  had  been  in  a  state  of  violent  hostility  ever  since 
1807.  Having  thus  made  their  election  to  cast  in  their  fortunes  with  the  Em¬ 
peror  Napoleon,  they  had  no  right  to  complain  if  they  underwent  the  fate  of 
W'ar  from  his  and  their  own  enemies  (2). 

Alliance  of  While  the  Allies  were  thus  strengthening  themselves  by  alliance 

DenlnLk’'*  6^®  great  struggle  in  which  they  were  engaged,  Napoleon,  on 

July  10.  iiis  part,  had  only  one  additional  ally  whom  he  gained,  and  that 

(l)  See  Conventlcn  in  Martin's  Sup.  xil.  577  ;  (2)  Ann.  Reg.  l8l3;  State  Papers,  35G>  Marlins 

and  Schoell,  x.  261,  262;  and  Ann.  Reg.  i8l3»  Sup.  xii.556.  Schoell,  x.  207. 

Slate  Papers,  361 . 
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was  Denmark,  witli  whom  a  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  concluded 
on  the  JOth  July,  at  Dresden.  The  English  government  had  made  an  ill-con¬ 
certed  attempt  some  time  previously  to  compel  the  court  of  Copenhagen  to 
join  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  for  this  purpose  a  squadron  appeared  before 
Mnysr.  Copenhagen,  and  demanded  a  categorical  answer  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  under  the  pain  of  bombardment.  This  measure,  which,  if  sup¬ 
ported  by  an  adequate  force,  might  have  been  attended  with  the  happiest 
effects,  failed  from  the  want  of  any  military  or  naval  force  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  it  into  execution;  and,  shortly  after,  the  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive, 
July  10.  -was  signed  between  France  and  Denmark.  By  this  treaty,  it  was 
stipulated  that  France  should  declare  Avar  against  Sweden,  and  Denmark 
against  Russia,  within  tAventy  hours  after  the  denunciation  of  the  armistice, 
concur  Avith  all  their  forces  to  the  common  object,  and  mutually  guarantee 
each  other’s  possessions.  This  treaty  secured  to  the  French  troops  a  con¬ 
siderable  support  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  aid  of  twenty  thousand 
good  troops — a  succour  of  no  inconsiderable  importance,  considering  the  ad¬ 
vanced  position  of  Marshal  Davoust  at  Hamburg,  and  the  importance  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  counterpoise  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  SAveden  in  the  north  of  Ger¬ 
many  (']]. 

orTe  posN  Austria,  however,  Avas  the  important  power  Avhich,  in  reality, 

tioi,  wi.ich  held  the  balance  between  the  hostile  parties,  and  whose  forces, 

licit!.  hourly  accumulating  behind  the  Bohemian  hills,  threatened  to 
pour  down  with  irresistible  force  upon  whatever  party  ventured  to  dispute 
its  Avill.  In  physical  strength,  the  Allies  and  Napoleon,  as  the  indecisive 
result  of  the  late  battles  proved,  were  very  nearly  matched.  France,  Bavaria, 
and  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  supported  by  Italy  on  the  one  flank,  and 
Denmark  on  the  other,  Avere  superior  in  number  of  inhabitants  and  resources 
to  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden ;  Avhile  the  land  forces  of  England  were  Avholly 
absorbed  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Peninsular  contests.  It  was  Austria, 
therefore,  Avith  her  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  in  the  central  salient 
bastion  of  Bohemia,  Avhich  in  reality  held  the  balance  ;  and  it  Avas  hard  for 
an  ordinary  observer  to  say  to  which  side  she  Avas  likely  to  incline ;  for,  if  the 
direction  of  the  allied  armies  to  Upper  Silesia,  and  their  abandonment  of  their 
natural  line  of  communication  with  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  indicated  a  re¬ 
liance  upon  the  secret  favour  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  the  family  alliance 
betAveen  Napoleon  and  the  House  of  Hapsburg  might  be  expected  to  lead  to  an 
opposite  inclination;  and  it  Avas  difEcuIt  to  imagine  that  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  would  be  inclined  in  the  end  to  push  matters  to  such  extremities  as 
to  endanger  the  throne  of  his  own  daughter  (2). 

tiirAus”-^  In  truth,  however,  the  vieAvs’of  Austria  at  this  period  Avere  suffi- 

trian  c.ibi.  cioiitly  maturcd  ;  and  it  was  only  the  extreme  circumspection  with 

not  at  this  i  .  i 

piriod.  which  slie  carried  them  into  execution  that  occasioned  any  doubt 
as  to  their  tendency.  Metternich,  Avho  at  that  period  had  come  to  acquire  that 
direction  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  Avhich  he  has  ever  since  enjoyed,  Avas  too 
clear-sighted  not  to  perceive  the  extraordinary  advantages  Avhich  fortune  had 
noAV  throAvn  in  his  Avay  :  and  he  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  render  them 
the  means  of  regaining  the  lost  possessions,  and  restoring  the  tarnished  lustre 
of  the  Austrian  croAvn.  He  w'as  loo  well  aware  of  the  insatiable  ambition  by 
Avhicb  Napoleon  Avas  actuated,  as  Avell  as  the  warlike  influences  from  within 
to  Avhich  he  Avas  subject,  to  place  the  slightest  reliance  on  the  promises  of 


Cl)  Sec  ti'e,ity  in  Martin's  Sup.  i.  589.  Jom,  iv. 
315.  lain,  ii,  15. 


(2)  Ilaril.  xii.  177,  179.  Jom.  iv.  316,  317. 
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moderation  now  so  prodigally  lavished  by  him ;  and  he  saw  little  proof  of 
such  a  disposition  in  the  determination  openly  avowed  to  avenge  the  defection 
of  Prussia  by  entire  extinction,  and  thereby  render  himself  the  undisputed 
master  of  Germany.  By  his  advice,  therefore,  the  bait  thrown  out  of  resto¬ 
ring  Silesia  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg  was  refused ;  and  the  cabinet  of  Vienna 
came  under  engagements,  conditional  indeed,  but  sufficiently  explicit  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  King  of  Prussia  to  announce  publicly  in  his  proclamation  of 
Way  7.  7th  May, — “  that  in  a  few  hours  another  power  would  join  itself  to 
the  cause  of  the  Allies.”  And  although  the  unforeseen  issue  of  the  battles  of 
Lutzen  and  Bautzen  suspended  this  declaration,  and  threw  Saxony,  which 
was  all  hut  engaged  in  a  similar  policy-,  into  the  arms  of  France,  yet,  in  truth, 
there  was  no  variation  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  only  the  more  determined,  on  account  of  the  near  ba¬ 
lance  of  the  contending  parties,  to  turn  to.the  best  account  their  all-impor¬ 
tant  functions  as  armed  mediators.  Not  only  the  Illyrian  provinces,  but 
Lombardy  and  the  Tyrol,  were  now  openly  talked  of  as  restorations  to  be 
demanded  ;  and  the  restitution  of  the  Papal  dominions,  and  dissolution  of  the 
Confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  as  concessions  to  be  strongly  contended  for.  Still 
Austria  was  most  anxious,  if  she  possibly  could,  to  avoid  drawing  the  sword : 
and  would  greatly  have  preferred  gaining  these  advantages  by  the  weight  of 
her  armed  mediation,  than  submitting  them  to  the  doubtful  fortune  of  arms. 
But  she  w'as  determined  to  appeal  to  that  issue  if  her  objects  could  not  be 
otherwise  gained ;  and  these  views  were  clearly  evinced  in  the  choice  she 
made  of  ambassadors  to  send  to  the  headquarters  of  the  opposite  parties ; 
for  Stadion,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  French  emperor,  was  despatched  to 
those  of  the  Allies,  and  Count  Bubna,  the  declared  advocate  of  peace,  to 
those  of  Napoleon ;  while  the  Emperor  Francis  himself  repaired  to  the  castle 
of  Getschen  in  Bohemia,  to  be  near  the  theatre  of  the  important  diplomatic 
negotiations,  by  which,  to  all  appearance,  the  fate  of  Europe  would  be  deter¬ 
mined  (1). 

S’cnt"of  Lihl®  progress  was  made  during  the  first  three  w'eeks  of  the  ar- 

the  nego-  mistico  in  the  work  of  negotiation.  Difficulties  arose  from  the  very 

wuh°'the  outset  as  to  the  form  in  which,  and  the  parties  by  Vvhom,  they 

powers.*^"'  should  be  conducted.  The  allied  sovereigns  were  desirous  that  their 
plenipotentiaries  should  not  treat  directly  with  those  of  France ;  but  that  both 
parties  should  address  themselves  to  Austria  as  the  mediating  power ;  and 
this  proposition  was  strongly  supported  by  Prince  Metternich  on  the  part  of 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  To  solve  this  difficulty,  he  came  in  person  to  Getschen, 
and  an  active  correspondence  there  took  place  between  him  and  Maret  on  the 
June  part  of  the  French  emperor.  In  the  course  of  these  letters,  Maret 
strongly  insisted  for  a  categorical  answer  to  the  question,  whether  France 
was  to  regard  Austria  as  still  its  ally  under  the  treaty  of  14th  March  1812? 
To  this  Metternich  replied,  that  the  duties  of  a  mediator  were  noways  incon¬ 
sistent  with  those  of  an  ally  under  the  existing  treaty  ;  and  therefore,  that  he 
at  once  agreed  to  a  convention,  to  supply  whatever  was  wanting  in  the  original 
treaty,  and  strongly  urged  all  the  powers  to  send  plenipotentiaries  to  Get¬ 
schen  to  conclude  a  general  pacification.  It  was  at  length  agreed  that,  to 
preserve  the  independence  essential  to  the  due  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a 
mediator,  the  alliance  should  not  be  considered  as  broken,  but  only  suspended; 
— an  equivocal  expression,  which  Napoleon  justly  considered  as  equivalent 
to  its  entire  dissolution  (2). 

(t)  Hard.  xli.  177)  179.  Jom.  iv.  310.  Schoell, 

X.  241. 


(2)  Maret  to  Metternicli,  I5ll»  June  Metler- 

to  Maret,  28lh  June  I8l3*  Faini  ii.  121)  139* 
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The  next  point  upon  which  difficulties  arose  was  the  form  in  which  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  should  be  conducted ;  and  upon  this  matter  the  variance  was  such, 
that  Metternich  repaired  to  Dresden  in  person,  in  order  to  arrange  the  basis  of 
the  proposed  mediations  with  the  Emperor,  and  discussions  of  the  highest 
interest  and  importance  took  place  between  them.  They  were  prolonged  till 
past  midnight,  and  have  been  preserved  by  Baron  Fain,  his  private  secretary, 
and  bear  all  the  stamp  of  originality  and  truth  (1). 
b"uv7en''  “You  are  welcome,  Metternich,”  said  Napoleon,  as  soon  as  he 
fnd  Met"  introduced,  “  but  wherefore  so  late?  We  have  lost  nearly  a 
toniicii,  month,  and  your  mediation,  from  its  long  inactivity,  has  become 
Remarkable  almost  hostjle.  It  appcars  that  it  no  longer  suits  your  cabinet  to 
tUr^rracr.  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  French  empire  :  be  it  so ;  but  why 
had  you  not  the  candour  to  make  me  acquainted  with  that  determination  at 
an  earlier  period  ?  It  might  have  modified  my  plans,  perhaps  prevented  me 
from  continuing  the  war.  When  you  allowed  me  to  exhaust  myself  by  new 
efforts,  you  doubtless  little  calculated  on  such  rapid  events  as  have  ensued.  1 
have  gained,  nevertheless,  two  battles;  my  enemies,  severely  weakened,  were 
beginning  to  waken  from  their  illusions,  when  suddenly  you  glided  amongst 
us,  and  speaking  to  me  of  armistice  and  mediation,  you  spoke  to  them  of  al¬ 
liance  and  war.  But  for  your  pernicious  intervention,  peace  would  have  been 
at  this  moment  concluded  between  the  Allies  and  myself.  What  have  hitherto 
been  the  fruits  of  your  intervention?  I  know  of  none  except  the  treaties  of 
Reichenbach  between  Rqssia,  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain.  They  speak  of  the  ac¬ 
cession  ofa  third  power  to  these  conventions;  but  you  haveStadion  on  the  spot, 
and  must  be  better  informed  on  these  particulars  than  I  am.  You  cannot  deny, 
that  since  she  has  assumed  the  office  of  mediator,  Austria  has  not  only  ceased 
to  be  my  ally,  but  become  my  enemy.  You  were  about  to  declare  yourselves  so 
when  the  battle  of  Lutzen  intervened,  and  by  showing  you  the  necessity  of  aug¬ 
menting  your  forces,  made  you  desirous  of  gaining  time.  You  have  your  two 
hundred  thousand  men  ready  screened  by  the  Bohemian  hills ;  Schwartzen- 
berg  commands  them  ;  at  this  very  moment  he  is  concentrating  them  in  my 
rear  ;  and  it  is  because  you  conceive  yourself  in  a  condition  to  dictate  the 
law  that  you  have  come  to  pay  this  visit.  I  see  through  you,  Metternich  ;  your 
cabinet  wishes  to  profit  by  my  embarrassments,  and  augment  them  as  much 
as  possible,  in  order  to  recover  a  portion  of  what  you  have  lost.  The  only 
difficulty  you  have  is,  whether  you  can  gain  your  object  without  fighting,  or 
whether  you  must  throw  yourselves  boldly  among  the  combatants;  you  do 
not  know  well  v/hich  of  these  lines  to  adopt,  and  possibly  you  have  come 
here  to  seek  more  light  on  the  subject — Well,  what  do  you  want?  let  us 
treat  (2).” 

Mettprnich’s  To  this  vehement  attack,  which  embodied  more  truth  than  he 
was  willing  to  admit,  Metternich  replied,  with  studied  address. 
‘‘  The  sole  advantage  which  the  Emperor,  my  master,  proposes,  or  wishes 
to  derive  from  the  present  state  of  afl'airs,  is,  the  influence  which  a  spirit  of 
moderation,  and  a  respect  for  the  rights  and  possessions  of  independent  states, 
cannot  fail  to  acquire  from  those  who  are  animated  with  similar  senti¬ 
ments.  Austria  wishes  to  establish  a  stale  of  things  which,  by  a  wise  distribu¬ 
tion  of  power,  may  place  the  guarantee  of  peace  under  the  protection  of  an 
association  of  independent  states.”  “  Speak  more  clearly,”  interrupted  the 
Emperor ;  “  come  at  once  to  the  point ;  but  do  not  forget  that  I  am  a  soldier 
who  would  rather  break  than  bend.  I  have  ofi’ered  you  Illyria  to  remain 


(1)  Fain,  ii.  34. 


(2)  Fain,  ii.  36,  38.  Hard.  xii.  191,  192. 
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neutral;  will  that  suffice?  My  army  is  amply  sufficient  to  bring  back  the 
Russians  and  Prussians  to  reason  :  all  that  I  ask  of  you  is,  to  withdraw  from 
the  strife.”  “Ah !  sire,”  said  Metternich,  eagerly,  “why  should  your  majesty 
enter  singly  into  the  strife;  why  should  you  not  double  your  forces?  You 
may  do  so,  sire  !  It  depends  only  on  you  to  add  our  forces  to  your  own.  Yes, 
matters  have  come  to  that  point  that  we  can  no  longer  remain  neuU'al :  we 
must  be  either  for  you  or  against  you.” 

Napoiton’s  At  tlieso  words  the  Emperor  conducted  Metternich  into  a  cabinet 
apart,  the  tables  of  which  were  covered  with  maps,  and  for  some 
time  their  conversation  could  not  be  overheard.  In  a  little,  however,  the 
voice  of  Napoleon  was  again  audible  above  its  ordinary  pitch.  “  What!  not 
only  Illyria,  but  the  half  of  Italy,  and  the  return  of  the  Pope  to  Rome,  and 
Poland,  and  the  abandonment  of  Spain,  Holland,  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  and  Switzerland!  And  this  is  what  you  call  the  spirit  of  moderation  ! 
A"ou  are  intent  only  on  profiting  by  every  chance  which  offers;  you  alternate¬ 
ly  transport  your  alliance  [from  one  camp  to  the  other,  in  order  to  be  always 
a  sharer  in  the  spoil,  and  you  yet  speak  to  me  of  your  respect  for  the  rights 
of  independent  states!  You  would  have  Italy;  Russia,  Poland;  Sweden, 
Norway;  Prussia,  Saxony;  and  England,  Holland  and  Relgium  :  in  fine,  peace 
is  only  a  pretext;  you  are  all  intent  on  dismembering  the  French  empire! 
And  Austria  thinks  she  has  only  to  declare  herself,  to  crown  such  an  enter- 
prize  !  You  pretend  here,  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  to  make  the  ramparts  of 
Dantzic,  Custrin,  Glogau,  Magdeburg,  Wesel,  Mayence,  Antwerp,  Alexandria, 
Mantua — in  fine,  all  the  strong  places  of  Europe,  sink  before  you,  of  which  I 
did  not  obtain  possession  but  by  the  force  of  victories!  And  I,  obedient  to 
your  policy,  am  to  evacuate  Europe,  of  which  I  still  hold  the  half;  recall  my 
legions  across  the  PJiine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees;  subscribe  a  treaty 
which  would  be  nothing  but  a  vast  capitulation;  and  place  myself  at  the 
mercy  of  those  of  whom  I  am  at  this  moment  the  conqueror !  And  it  is  when 
my  standards  still  float  at  the  mouths  of  the  Vistula  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oder;  when  my  victorious  army  is  at  the  gates  of  Berlin  and  Breslau;  when 
in  person  I  am  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men;  that  Austria, 
without  striking  a  blow,  without  drawing  a  sword,  expects  to  make  me  sub¬ 
scribe  such  conditions!  And  it  is  my  father-in-law  that  has  matured  such  a 
project;  it  is  he  that  sends  you  on  such  a  mission!  In  what  position  would 
he  place  me  in  regard  to  the  French  people?  Does  he  suppose  that  a  disho¬ 
noured  and  mutilated  throne  can  be  a  refuge  in  France  for  his  son-in-law  and 
grandson?  Ahl  Metternich,  how  much  has  England  given  you  to  make  war 
upon  me  (I)?” 

violent  apostrophe  was  delivered  while  Napoleon,  strongly 

Mctteinicii.  excited,  was  striding  up  and  down  the  apartment;  and  at  the  last 
insulting  expression,  which  nothing  in  the  character  or  conduct  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  diplomatist  could  for  an  instant  justify,  the  Emperor  let  his  hat,  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  fall  to  the  ground.  Metternich  turned  pale,  but  without 
making  the  movement  to  raise  it  which  his  politeness  would  at  any  other 
moment  have  dictated,  suffered  him  to  pass  and  repass  it  several  times,  and 
at  length  the  Emperor  kicked  it  aside  himself  (2j. 

(’l)  Fain,ii.  41,  42.  TIartl.  xii.  193,  194.  service  he  was;  but  it  is  now  entirely  confirmed,  in 

'Die  aulhenlicity  and  accuracy  of  this  remarkable  every  particular,  by  the  corroborating  testimony 
conversation  and  anecdote  formerly  re.sled  only  on  of  Capcfigue,  who  derived  his  information  from 
Baron  Filin’s  account  of  llie  scene,  whicli,  although  Meltcrnicli  himself- — See  Capefigue.  Ilisloire  de 
worthy  of  all  credit  from  the  character  of  the  writer,  U Europe  pendant  C Empire,  x.  141. 
might  be  supposed  to  be  a  little  influenced  by  his  (2)  fain,  ii.  43. 
evident  partiality  for  the  French  hern,  in  whose 
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Convention  Aftcv  a  paiiSG  of  somc  minules’  duration,  during  which  not  a  word 
An™ria'’an.i  passcd  Oil  cithor  side,  Napoleon  became  more  tractable,  and  revert- 
I'lance  fora  to  fair wocds.  Contended  only  for  a  congress,  which  should  con- 

nipdiiition.  ”  ^  m*  •  °  ^  i 

j.n)o3o  tinue  its  sittings  even  during  hostilities,  in  case  they  should  re¬ 
commence.  A  convention  in  consequence  was  agreed  upon,  by  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  congress  should  meet  at  Prague,  at  latest  on  the  5th  July, 
and  that  Austria  should  procure  the  prolongation  of  the  armistice  to  the 
juna  3o.  f  Otli  August.  Tlio  conventioii  set  out  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria’s 
olfer  of  his  mediation,  which  was  accepted  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  “for 
a  general  or  continental  peace.”  By  this  means,  Metternich  gained  a  great 
advantage  over  Napoleon,  inasmuch  as  he  drove  him  out  of  his  favourite  pro¬ 
ject  of  a  convention  of  separate  powers  to  treat  for  peace,  and  won  him  over 
to  the  acceptance  of  Austria’s  mediation,  ivliich  he  had  so  much  at  heart, 
and  which  was  so  obviously  calculated  to  augment  the  influence  of  that 
country  in  the  approaching  negotiations  (f). 
intwiijcnre  Nothing  definitive,  however,  was  as  yet  settled  as  to  the  intentions 
by  boti.  par-  of  Austi'ia  1  slio  had  gained  her  object  of  interposing  her  mediation 
b-Iuu  oV'"  between  the  belligerent  powers ;  but  it  was  uncertain  to  which  side 
Junr3c7  she  would  ultimately  incline,  and  Metternich  had  openly  avowed, 
that  if  the  French  emperor  would  accede  to  the  terms  which  she  proposed,  he 
would  throw  his  whole  two  hundred  thousand  men  into  the  scale  in  his  fa¬ 
vour.  But  at  this  decisive  moment,  big  with  the  fate  of  Europe  and  of  the 
world,  the  star  of  England  prevailed,  and  Wellington,  with  irresistible  force, 
Jiine3o.  cast  his  sword  into  the  balance.  On  the  morning  of  tlie  50th  June, 
on  the  evening  of  which  day  the  convention  with  Austria  was  signed,  Napo¬ 
leon  received  by  express  the  details  of  the  Battle  of  Vittoiua,  by  which  a 
deathblow  had  been  given  to  the  French  power  in  the  Peninsula,  and  his 
armies  had  been  sv/ept  as  by  a  whirlwind  from  the  north  and  Avest  of  Spain. 
It  w^as  not  difficult  to  see,  therefore,  to  what  cause  his  ready  accession  to  the 
convention  had  been  owing.  Metternich  had  no  sooner  regained 
the  Emperor  of  Austria’s  headquarters,  than  he  also  received  the  same  impor- 
•>“'y  c-  tant  intelligence,  Avhich  was  folloAved  a  few  days  after  by  the  most 
complete  proof  of  the  decisive  nature  of  the  victory,  in  the  announcement 
that,  six  days  after  the  battle  was  fought — viz.  on  the  27th  June — not  one  man 
of  the  seventy  thousand  who  there  combated  under  the  standards  of  Joseph 
remained  on  the  Spanish  territory  (2). 

Vast  iniiii-  Great  and  decisive  was  the  influence  which  this  immense  achieve] 
ucxe^cS  inent  exercised  on  the  conferences  at  Prague.  “  Metternich,”  says 
of  tillTnes”  F^in,  “  could  not  fail  to  learn  the  details  of  this  victory  from  the 
tiations.  mouths  of  the  English  themselves,  the  moment  he  returned  to  Bo¬ 
hemia;  and  wesliall  soon  see  the  fatal  influence  which  it  exercised  on  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  negotiations.”  “The  impression  of  Lord  Wellington’s  success,”  says 
Lord  Londonderry,  “  was  strong  and  universal,  and  produced  ultimately,  in 
my  opinion,  the  recommencement  of  hostilities.”  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the 
English  and  French  diplomatists  then  on  the  spot,  should  thus  concur  as  to 
the  influence  of  this  great  victory  on  the  issue  of  the  negotiations.  The  Pe¬ 
ninsular  contest  Avas  noAV  decided  :  it  was  no  longer  a  consummate  general 
maintaining  Avith  inferior  means  a  painful  defensiA'e  conflict,  but  a  victorious 
chief  at  the  head  of  the  military  force  of  three  nations,  Avho,  after  expelling 
the  enemy  from  the  soil  which  they  had  polluted,  Avas  preparing  to  cross  the 


(2)  Hard.  xli.  196,  Fain,  ii,  64,  Lend.  88.  Thib. 
ix.  323. 


(1)  Fain,  i.  44,  46.  Ilard.  xii.  194,  196. 
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frontier,  and  carry  his  triumphant  standards  into  the  heart  of  France.  A 
hundred  thousand  men,  assembled  round  the  standards  of  Wellington, 
awaited  only  the  fall  of  the  frontier  fortresses  to  descend  like  a  torrent  from 
the  Pyrenees,  and  inundate  the  valley  of  the  Garonne.  The  charm  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  invincibility  was  at  an  end ;  disaster  had  overtaken  his  arms  alike  in 
the  south  as  in  the  north  of  Europe;  no  snows  existed  to  extenuate  the  last 
calamity;  and  the  only  question  Austria  had  to  consider  was,  whether  she 
should  voluntarily  ally  herself  to  a  sinking  empire  and  a  falling  cause  (1). 
souu  is  sent  p ^]^y  imprcsscd  with  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster,  Napoleon  took 
oi'dinniy  immediate  and  vigorous  steps  to  arrest  it.  Aware  that  the  desunion 
s“.a'in”  among  his  generals  had  been  one  great  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  Penin¬ 

sula,  he  immediately  sentfor  the  ablest  of  his  marshals,  Soult,  and  dispatched 
July  2.  him  to  the  theatre  of  war  in  the  Pyrenees,  with  full  powers  as 
“  lieutenant  of  the  Emperor,”  and  instructions  to  defend  the  passes  of  those 
mountains  to  the  last  extremity  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  orders  were  dis¬ 
patched  to  Suchet  to  evacuate  Valencia,  and  fall  back  behind  the  Ebro  into 
Catalonia.  Thus,  on  all  sides,  the  vast  fabric  of  French  power  in  Spain  was 
crumbling  into  ruins;  a  single  deathblow  on  the  decisive  point  had  sulEced 
to  lay  the  huge  edifice  (2),  painfully  raised  during  five  successive  years,  and 
by  fifty  victories,  in  the  dust. 

Napouon’s  Fi'om  tliis  momcnt  all  prospect  of  peace  was  abandoned  :  the 
for  war.  Views  of  botli  pailics  were  mainly  directed  to  war,  and  the  nego¬ 
tiations  at  Prague  were  used  but  as  a  cover,  on  both  sides,  to  gain  time  for 
completing  their  preparations.  On  the  Sth  July,  only  four  days  after  the 
disastrous  intelligence  from  Spain  had  been  received.  Marshal  St.-Cyr  set  out 
on  a  special  commission  from  the  Emperor  to  inspect  the  whole  frontier 
July  5.  passes  into  Bohemia,  and  report  upon  the  forces  necessary  to  guard 
them,  and  the  amount  of  the  enemy’s  troops  which  were  collected  Avithiii  the 
mountain  screen.  Meanwhile,  the  Emperor  in  all  directions  made  the  most 
vigorous  preparations  for  the  resumption  of  hostilities.  Making  Dresden  his 
headquarters,  he  was  incessantly  occupied  in  inspections  of  the  fortifications 
of  that  city  and  the  adjoining  forts,  reviewing  the  numerous  corps  d'armee 
which  were  now  assembled  in  its  vicinity,  or  corresponding  with  the  different 
marshals  who  were  stationed  so  as  to  maintain  the  line  of  that  river  from 
July  7-  the  Bohemian  mountains  to  the  sea.  One  day  he  went  by  Torgau 
to  Wittemberg,  reviewing  troops  a.ad  inspecting  the  fortifications  at  both 
places;  the  next  he  set  out  by  Dessau  for  Magdeburg,  and  thence  returned 
July  9-  by  Leipsic  to  Dresden.  On  another  occasion  he  minutely  inspected 
the  fortifications  of  Koenigstein,  and  the  famous  intrenched  camp  of  Pirna, 
of  which  the  mouldering  lines  were  renovated  and  strengthened.  Such  was 
his  activity,  that  he  not  unfrequently  made  a  circuit  of  seventeen  or  eigh¬ 
teen  leagues  on  horseback,  or  in  his  carriage,  in  a  single  afternoon.  When 
not  himself  inspecting  the  environs  of  Dresden,  he  was  constantly  poring 
over  the  map,  with  his  battalions  of  many  coloured  pins  placed  in  almost 
every  conceivable  situation,  sometimes  in  the  Bohemian  passes,  sometimes 
in  the  Saxon  plains;  so  that  it  was  hardly  possible  that  hostilities  should 
take  place  on  any  ground  with  which  he  was  not  acquainted,  or  under  any 
combination  which  he  had  not  considered  (5). 

These  minutes  investigations  were  preliminary  to  a  design  which  Napoleon 
had  profoundly  conceived,  and  which  he  most  ably  carried  into  execution,  of 

(3)  Odd.  i.  221,  224.  Fain,  ii.  20,  21.  St.-Cyr, 
Hist.  Mil.  iv,  5i« 


(1)  Fain,  il.  Lond.  88. 

(2)  Fain,  ii.  81.  Hard.xii.  I98j  1^9. 
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His  plans  of  making  Dresden  the  centre  and  pivot  of  his  defensive  line  on  the 
paigii,  and  Elbe,  and  of  taking  his  last  stand  there  for  the  empire  of  Germany. 
Trto  de-  The  situation  of  the  ground  in  its  environs  was  eminently  favour- 
Drc'sVn.  oble  to  such  a  design.  The  Elbe,  in  issuing  from  Bohemia, 
makes  its  way  into  the  Saxon  plains  between  two  huge  rocks,  which  restrain 
the  course  of  the  river  and  master  its  direction.  Their  summits  overlook  the 
whole  valley  in  which  the  river  flows  :  that  on  the  right  bank  is  named  the 
Lilienstein,  that  on  the  left  the  Koenigstein.  These  two  immense  piles  of  stone 
may  be  regarded  as  the  advanced  sentinels  of  Dresden.  On  the  Koenigstein  was 
already  placed  a  fortress  of  the  same  name,  which  was  altogether  impreg¬ 
nable  to  open  force,  and  at  its  foot  stands  the  camp  of  Pirna,  to  which  the 
wars  of  the  Great  Frederick  had  given  immortality.  On  the  opposite  rock, 
the  Lilienstein,  works  were  eslahlished  which  communicated  by  two  bridges 
with  the  opposite  fortress,  and  the  two  together  Mere  intended  to  command 
the  defile,  and  cover  an  intrenched  camp  for  sixty  thousand  men.  The  lines  of 
defence  at  this  point  extended  from  Gieshubel  across  to  Stolpen,  the  ancient 
citadel ofwhich,  built  on  the  flat  summit  of  the  basalt,  was  strengthened  with 
additional  works ;  and  the  bridges  which  they  commanded  served  as  a  commu¬ 
nication,  not  only  between  the  opposite  fortresses,  but  between  the  armies  on 
the  right  and  left  bank  in  Silesia  and  Lusatia.  The  traveller  in  the  places  now 
described,  will  recognise  the  well-known  features  of  those  magic  scenes, 
where,  amidst  awful  prfecipices,  sable  forests,  sounding  cataracts,  and  spa¬ 
cious  streams,  he  regains  in  the  heart  of  Germany  the  images  and  the  enchant¬ 
ment  of  Alpine  solitude  (1). 

aromid  8*’*^®*'  mountaiu-gate  from  Bohemia  into 

MTon"ihe  tliat  the  care  of  the  Emperor  was  bestowed ;  Dresden  itself 

Elbe™  was  the  object  of  his  anxious  solicitude.  Being  but  imperfectly  for¬ 
tified,  the  gaps  in  its  walls  were  filled  up  by  ditches  and  palisades,  which 
completed  the  circuit :  the  mouldering  masonry  of  the  old  bastions  was  re¬ 
paired,  their  ditches  cleaned  out  and  filled  with  water;  M'hile  five  large  re¬ 
doubts,  connected  together  by  strong  palisades,  M'ere  constructed  further  out, 
the  fire  from  which  intersected  the  whole  intervening  space,  and  rendered  it 
impossible  to  approach  the  town  till  part  of  them,  at  least,  was  taken.  The 
value  of  these  redoubts  was  strongly  felt  in  the  campaign  which  followed; 
they  saved  the  French  army  from  a  death-blow  within  a  fcM'  days  after  the 
resumption  of  hostilities;  and  so  anxious  was  the  Emperor  for  their  comple¬ 
tion,  that  fifteen  thousand  peasants,  conscribed  from  all  parts  of  Saxony, 
were,  during  the  armistice,  employed  constantly  on  them  night  and  day.  All 
the  fortresses  loM'er  down  the  river  M  ere,  in  like  manner,  put  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  state  of  defence ;  cannon  mounted  on  all  their  embrasures,  and  stores 
and  provisions  for  a  long  siege  laid  in  by  convoys  from  France,  and  requisi¬ 
tions  from  all  the  adjoining  country.  Hamburg,  in  particular,  which  formed 
the  last  of  this  iron  chain  stretched  along  the  Elbe,  Mas  strengthened  with 
additional  works,  its  old  rampart  repaired  and  its  ditches  cleaned  out;  M'hile, 
under  the  able  direction  of  General  Haxo  and  Colonel  Ponthon,  new  outworks 
were  formed  to  a  considerable  distance  round  the  walls,  which  carried  the 
axe  of  desolation  through  the  charming  gardens  and  villas  which  had  so  long 
constituted  the  delight  of  that  luxurious  people.  But  their  tears  and  entrea¬ 
ties  were  alike  unavailing;  the  rising  redoubt  ploughed  equally  througii  the 
scenes  of  festivity  and  the  abode  of  joy;  the  disconsolate  owners,  turned 
adrift  on  the  world,  were  ridiculed  when  they  sought  indemnification  :  while 


(i)  Temoin  oculaire.  Odel.  ii,  141.  Fain,  ii,  20,  23.  Personal  observation. 
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the  methodical  genius  of  Marshal  Davoust,  always  fully  alive  when  money 
was  to  be  extorted  from  a  suffering  people,  contrived,  during  the  six  months 
of  his  occupation,  to  extract  such  immense  sums  from  this  industrious  com¬ 
munity,  as  would  have  been  reckoned  impossible  by  the  generals  of  any  other 
nation,  and  passed  as  fabulous  in  any  other  age  hut  that  which  saw  the  arts 
of  extortion  brought  to  perfection  by  the  generals  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  (1). 

?Ms‘ifne  of  thcsc  mcaos,  though  at  the  expense  of  an  enormous  amount 
the  Elbe.  of  human  suffering,  a  very  strong  line  of  defence  was  obtained  on 
the  Elbe.  From  the  rocks  of  Koenigstein  to  the  fields  of  Hamburg,  a  line  of 
fortresses  extended,  some  of  the  first  order,  others  of  inferior  strength,  but 
all  calculated  to  impede  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  afford  to  Napoleon 
the  inappreciable  advantage  of  transferring  the  seat  of  his  operations  at 
pleasure  from  one  bank  to  the  other.  Koenigstein,  Dresden,  Torgau,  Wittcm- 
berg,  Magdeburg,  Hamburg,  formed  a  line  of  formidable  fortresses  on  the 
Elbe,  of  all  of  which  he  was  master ;  while  Merseberg,  Erfurth,  and  Wurtzburg 
composed  his  chain  of  fortified  posts  to  the  Rhine.  Erfurth,  in  particular, 
which  lay  in  the  centre  of  and  commanded  the  main  communication  Avith 
France,  was  the  object  of  his  principal  solicitude  ;  large  stores  of  provisions 
were  already  accumulated  Avilhin  its  walls,  and  its  rocky  citadels  assumed 
the  aspect  of  formidable  forts.  The  active  genius  of  Napoleon,  revolving  the 
possible  events  of  the  campaign  (2),  Avas  preparing  against  all  the  changes 
which  might  occur;  and  Avhile  he  Avas  closing  Avith  iron  gates  the  passes  of 
the  Rohemian  mountains,  and  adding  to  the  fortifications  on  the  Avhole  line 
of  the  Elbe,  he  Avas  alternately  preparing  for  a  desperate  defensive  Avarfare  on 
the  Saxon  plains,  meditating  a  hostile  eruption  into  the  sands  of  Prussia,  and 
taking  measures  for  an  eventual  retreat  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Murmurs  Tlie  magnitude  and  vigour,  hoAvever,  of  the  Emperor’s  prepara- 
thosTpians  Hons  on  the  Elbe,  clearly  evinced  to  both  his  generals  and  soldiers 
his  determination  to  make  that  river  the  base  of  a  desperate  de- 

iTcncb  I  T  .  1 

fensive  slrugglCj  and  gave  rise  to  much  discussion,  and  many 
sinister  presentiments  in  the  army.  Defensive  Avarfare  does  not  suit  the 
genius  of  the  French  soldiers,  and  it  accordingly  has  rarely,  if  ever,  succeeded 
with  them.  Murmurs  loud  and  long  arose  on  all  sides  against  the  proposed 
plan  of  operations.  “Austria,”  it  Avas  said,  “by  opening  the  gates  of  Bohemia 
to  the  allied  forces,  Avill  enable  them  to  take  the  Avhole  line  of  the  Elbe  in 
reAcrse.  Is  the  Emperor  about  to  expose  himself  to  be  cut  off  from  France? 
Instead  of  so  hazardous  a  project,  Avould  it  not  be  more  prudent  to  collect  our 


(l)  Odd.  i,  226.  Fain,  ii.  2i. 
llavoust  levied  a  contribuliori  of  40,000,000  fr., 
or  L  1,600,000,  on  the  city  of  llaniburg  ;  and  as  the 
magistrates  xvere  utterly  unable  to  produce  sueb 
sum,  he  took  possession  of  the  bank,  and  carried  off 
the  whole  epecio  wliich  it  contained,  amounting  to 
ino:e  than  lidlf  the  sum,  and  levied  llic  remtiindcr 
williouL  mercy  Ifom  the  itthabilants.  Hamburg  at 
this  period  contained  abcut  107,000  inhabitants, 
being  a  little  more  than  o  llurtl  of  the  nuinljcr  at 
present  in  Glasgow  ;  and  taking  into  view  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  value  of  money  in  the  two 
countries,  it  may  safely  lie  affirmed,  that  this  burden 
was  not  less  ia  amount  than  four  iniilions  sterling 
would  ho  upon  Glasgow  nl  the  present  time.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  from  this  fact,  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  the  contributions  levied  by  the  French 
generals  on  the  countries  which  they  occupied, 
and  which  excited  every  where  such  unbounded 
exasperation  against  them.  This,  however,  was  hut 
a  small  part  of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  inhabi-* 


lanl  i;  for  Davoird  seized  the  merchandise,  shipping, 
and  movahle  jiroperty  of  every  description  that 
could  be  brought  to  sale,  and  disposed  of  them  for 
the  purposes  of  his  army,  insomuch  that  the  total 
loss  sustained  by  llic  inhabitants  was  estimated  at 
four  millions  sterling.  From  the  bank  alone  there 
v/as  taken  no  less  than  7,500,000  marks,  or  above 
L. 1,200, 000.  bo  sensible  were  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  of  llicsc  enormous  spoliations,  that  by  a  treaty 
in  1816  they  agreed  to  pay  to  Hamburg  L. 500,000 
by  way  of  indemnity;  which,  however,  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  an  eighth  part  of  the  actual 
amount  of  their  losse.s.  So  dreadfully  did  it  suffer 
ironi  these  exactions,  that  its  population  in  I8l4 
^vas  reduced  to  67,000  souls,  instead  of  107.000, 
whicli  it  contained  when  it  was  united  to  the  Frencli 
empire, — Sec  iMalte-Br'-iv,  Lib  124,  voce  Hamburg, 
and  Capefigue,  x.  271. 

(2)  Bout.  Camp,  de  1813,  5,  6.  Nap.  in  Moiilho- 
Ion,  ii.  40-  Fain,  ii.  23,  24,  Join,  iv,  363,  364. 
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garrisons  from  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe,  leave  those  on  the  Vistula  to  their  fate, 
and,  with  all  the  troops  which  can  be  collected,  retire  to  a  defensive  position 
on  the  Saale,  and  if  necessary  to  the  Rhine?  Serious  losses  indeed  will  be 
incurred  by  such  a  system,  and  a  cloud  be  thrown  over  the  star  of  the  empire ; 
but  can  it  any  longer  be  maintained  in  its  former  brilliancy,  and  is  it  not 
better  to  lose  a  part  than  endanger  the  whole  (1)?” 

N.npoi(!on’s  Thesc  representations  came  from  too  respectable  quarters,  and 
ippiy.  Avere  in  themselves  too  much  founded  in  common  sense,  to  permit 
the  Emperor  entirely  to  disregard  them ;  and  therefore  he  laboured,  in  con¬ 
versation  with  his  marshals,  to  explain  the  grounds  connected  with  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  his  situation,  and  the  general  interests  of  his  empire,  on  which  his 
plan  of  operations  was  based — “It  is  quite  true,”  said  he,  “that  you  should 
not  lightly  hazard  your  line  of  communications — every  tyro  in  the  military 
art  knows  that;  but  at  the  same  time,  when  great  interests  are  wound  up 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  particular  position,  it  must  often  be  maintained  at 
all  hazards  :  we  must  have  courage  to  apply  the  torch  to  our  vessels.  What 
would  the  defensive  system  which  you  advocate  reduce  us  to? — losses  greater 
than  would  result  from  the  loss  of  ten  pitched  battles.  W’e  now  require  a 
complete  triumph.  The  question  is  no  longer  the  abandonment  of  such  or 
such  a  position  :  our  political  superiority  is  at  stake ;  the  enemy  would  reduce 
it,  and  on  it  our  existence  depends.  Are  you  afraid  I  shall  be  too  much  in  the 
air  in  the  heart  of  Germany?  W’^as  I  not  in  a  position  still  more  hazardous  at 
Marengo,  Austerlitz,  and  Wagram?  From  Areola  to  this  day,  all  the  important 
steps  I  have  taken  have  been  hazards  of  that  description,  and  in  so  doing  I 
have  only  followed  the  example  of  other  illustrious  conquerors  (2).  If  the 
enemy  debouche  from  Bohemia  in  my  rear,  it  will  be  precisely  in  order  to 
compel  the  retrograde  movement  which  you  would  have  me  voluntarily  un¬ 
dertake.  I  am  not  in  the  air  in  Germany,  when  1  rest  on  all  the  strong  places 
of  the  Elbe . 

“  Dresden  is  the  pivot  on  which  all  my  operations  will  turn.  From  Berlin 
to  Prague,  the  enemy  is  disseminated  over  an  immense  circle,  of  which  1 
occupy  the  centre ;  his  corps  must  make  immense  detours  to  concentrate, 
Avhereas  mine,  moving  on  an  interior  line  of  communication,  will  not  have 
half  the  ground  to  go  over.  Wherever  I  am  not  in  person,  my  generals  must 
learn  to  wait  for  me,  without  committing  any  thing  to  hazard.  Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  it  likely  that  the  Allies  will  be  able,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  maintain 
the  unity  requisite  for  such  extended  operations?  And  may  not  I  reasonably 
expect,  sooner  or  later,  to  surprise  them  in  some  false  movements?  They 
will  throw  detached  parties  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine.  I  expect  it — I 
am  prepared  for  it.  Independent  of  the  garrisons  of  the  fortresses  on  that 
line — Mayence,  AVesel,  Erfurth,  AVurtzburg — Augerau  is  collecting  a  corps 
of  observation  on  the  Maine.  Should  they  have  the  audacity  to  interpose  in 
force  between  our  fortified  lines  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  I  will  straight¬ 
way  enter  into  Bohemia;  and  it  is  I  who  will  threaten  their  rear.  A  few  Cos- 


(1)  Fain,  ii.  25,  26. 

(2)  “  Did  Ale^ande^,  llaunibol,  or  Coesar,  occupy 
themselves  about  their  line  of  retreat,  when  the 
mcmenl  had  come  to  combat  for  the  empire  of  the 
•world?  And  what  would  havehappened  if  Alexander 
had  been  bealru  on  the  Indus,  or  Hannibal  at 
Cannas  or  Cce.':nr  on  the  promontory  of  Dyrra- 
chium  ?  In  the  campaign  ol  1805  I  was  about  to 
have  Prussia  m  my  rear;  1  was  engaged  in  the 
depths  of  Moravia  ;  retreat  across  Germany  was  im¬ 
possible  ;  but  nevertheless  1  conquered  at  Austerlitz. 

iX. 


Ill  1806,  when  my  columns  entered  the  Thuringian 
forests,  Austria  was  ivinrthing  on  my  conmuuica- 
lious,  and  Spain  was  about  to  cro.^s  ibe  Pyrenees; 
but  I  conquered  at  Jenn.  In  1809.  wbeu  I  had  to 
contend  with  the  waves  of  the  Danube,  Hungary  and 
Tyrol  were  insurgent  on  either  flank,  and  I’russia 
was  preparing  to  descend  to  Franconia,  and  ilm 
Englii-h  menaced  Antwerp ;  but  still  1  conquered  at 
Wagram.” — NArouhON  in  Mo^•^l!OLo^•,  ii.  ii;  and 
Las  Cases,  Hi.  128,  129. 

JO 
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sacks,  it  is  true,  may  insuit  our  departments  bordering  on  the  Rhine;  hut  the 
National  Guard  will  suffice  to  repel  them,  and  the  transference  of  the  seat  of 
war  to  the  gates  of  Mayence  would  be  attended  with  consequences  of  a  very 
different  description.  It  is  very  natural  that  the  Saxons  should  be  desirous  to 
remove  the  war  from  their  territory  ;  but  is  it  our  interest  as  Frenchmen  to 
re-echo  their  complaints?  It  is  in  the  Saxon  plains  that  the  fate  of  Germany 
is  about  to  be  decided.  I  repeat  it ;  the  position  which  I  occupy  presents  such 
advantages,  that  the  enemy,  even  though  victorious  in  ten  battles  could  hardly 
force  me  back  to  the  Rhine  :  while  a  single  victory,  gained  by  me,  by  bring¬ 
ing  our  eagles  to  the  capitals  of  the  enemy  and  delivering  our  garrisons  on  the 
Oder  and  the  Vistula,  would  speedily  bring  the  Allies  to  terms.  I  have  calcu¬ 
lated  every  thing ;  fortune  must  now  decide  the  event.  However  good  my 
reasons  may  be,  I  know  that  I  shall  be  judged  of  according  to  the  event ;  it 
is  the  rigorous  law  of  history  (1). 

N™p‘o”  on  at  surpHsiiig  that  the  Emperor  entertained  such  an  opin- 

tho  conciu-  ion  on  his  chances  of  success  in  the  position  which  he  held  at 
armistice.  Dresden,  for  the  forces  which  he  had  accumulated  for  its  defence 
were  immense.  By  vast  efforts,  the  conscripts  and  reserves  had  been  so  com¬ 
pletely  brought  up  to  the  Elbe,  that  the  army  ready  to  recommence  hostilities 
was  raised  to  four  hundred  thousand  men,  of  whom  nearly  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  were  effective,  and  present  Avith  the  eagles  (2).  This  im¬ 
mense  force  carried  with  them  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  pieces 
of  cannon,  of  which  two  hundred  were  the  redoubted  artillery  of  the  Guard, 
in  the  finest  possible  condition.  The  caissons  were  all  replenished,  vast  mili¬ 
tary  stores  collected,  and  the  materiel  of  the  army,  generally  speaking,  in 
good,  that  of  the  Guard  in  the  most  admirable,  order.  The  cavalry  was  the 
only  arm  Avhich  was  deficient :  that  of  the  reserve,  under  Murat,  Avas  only 
thirty  thousand ;  the  light  horse  attached  to  the  different  corps,  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  men.  Nor  Avas  money  wanting;  the  vaults  of  the  Tuileries  had  poured 
forth  their  vast  treasures  Avith  seasonable  profusion ;  the  Avhole  corps  of  the 
army  had  receiA^ed  their  pay,  and  ample  funds  existed  to  carry  on  the  prodi¬ 
gious  fortifications  Avhich  Avere  every  where  in  progiess  to  render  the  line  of 
the  Elbe  impregnable  to  the  forces  of  combined  Europe  (5). 

Kcwmra-  It  Avas  by  unheard-of  exertions,  and  wringing  out  of  the  country 
Emperor  w  it®  ^^st  rcsourccs,  however,  that  so  vast  a  force  had  been  concen- 
iiasteii  the  frated  for  the  defensive  struggle  in  the  heart  of  Germanv.  Aware 
to  the  army,  of  the  dccisive  natui'e  of  the  contest  which  was  approaching,  the 
Emperor  spared  no  efforts,  either  of  his  oAvn  or  his  lieutenants,  to  bring  up 
every  sabre  and  bayonet  into  the  field.  The  frequent  desertion  of  the  con¬ 
scripts,  and  numerous  acts  of  licence  and  pillage  which  attended  their  line 
of  march,  induced  him  to  prepare  an  entirely  new  set  of  regulations,  Avhich 
were  rigidly  enforced,  for  restraining  these  disorders,  and  forcing  on  the  re¬ 
fractory  or  reluctant  levies  to  the  scene  of  action.  Every  conscript,  from  the 


(1)  Fain,  ii.  29,  31. 

(2)  These  numbers  are  ascertained  in  an  authentic 
manner,  and  on  the  best  possible  evidence — the 
conridcnlial  correspondence  of  Napoleon  himself  at 
that  period  with  the  marshals  commanding  his 
armies.  On  the  I7th  August  1813,  he  wrote  lo 
jMarshal  St.-Cyr,  — “  The  army  of  Buntzlau,  in 
Silesia,  is  130,000  or  140,000  strong,  independent 
of  the  Guard,  which  is  50,000.  Poniatowsky,  Kcl- 
lerman,  St  -Cyr,  and  Vandamme,  have  70.000  o]) 
posile  to  Gabel  in  Bohemia.  The  Duke  of  Kcg.gio  is 
at  the  head  of  80,000  men  near  (Magdeburg,  besides 
10,000  in  that  fortre.ss.  The  Prince  of  Echmuhl  is 
at  the  head  of  25,000  French  and  15,000  Danes  at 


Hamburg;  in  Torgau  and 'WiUemberg  are  20,000. 
It  is  clear  that  400,000  men,  resting  on  such  a  chain 
of  fortresses  as  those  of  (he  Elbe,  and  which  may,  at 
pleasure,  debouche  by  Dresden,  Torgau,  Wittem- 
berg,  and  Magdeburg,  are  not  lo  be  turned.” — See 
Napoleon  /oSt.^Cyr,  iTf/t  August  1813  ;  to  Davoust, 
VMh  August  1813;  and  to  Oodikot,  \Z(h  August 
1813;  St.-Cye, ///i'fOfVe  Militairc,  iv.  355,  358,  360, 
367.  Pieces  Just,  .lomini  accordingly  states.  “The 
active  army  in  Germany  consisted,  at  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  hostilities,  of  400,000  men,  with  1 ,250  pieces 
of  cannon.”  Jomim,  Vic  dc  Napoleon,  iv.  361. 

(3)  Fain,  ii.  56,  226,  227.  Jom.  iv.  361.  Bout. 
Camp,  de  I8l3,  4,  5. 
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moment  he  was  clothed  and  armed,  was  considered  as  disposable,  and  treated 
accordingly.  The  moment  he  was  drawn,  the  young  soldier  was  hurried  off 
to  the  depot,  arrayed  in  uniform,  armed,  and  that  very  day  his  military  in¬ 
struction  commenced.  As  soon  as  a  hundred  were  assembled,  they  were 
marched  off,  under  the  orders  of  a  captain,  to  the  headquarters  of  their  re¬ 
giment,  and  taught  the  manual  and  platoon  exercise  while  walking  along  the 
road.  Other  companies  were  directed  to  the  same  line,  and,  as  fast  as  they 
met,  united  together,  so  as  to  form  a  battalion  of  march ;  and  these  battalions 
again  joined,  so  as  to  form  a  regiment  of  march.  Before  crossing  the  Rhine, 
these  troops  were  formed  into  columns  of  march,  over  the  formation  and  or¬ 
ganization  of  which  the  veteran  Marshal  Kellerman,  stationed  at  Mayence, 
presided.  The  most  rigorous  discipline  was  enforced  upon  these  moving  co¬ 
lumns  ;  and  though  it  was  inadequate  to  prevent  dreadful  disorders,  conse¬ 
quent  on  the  passage  of  such  a  multitude  of  young  men  just  emancipated  from 
the  restraints  of  parental  discipline,  yet  it  augmented  to  a  surprising  degree  the 
number  of  efficient  soldiers  who  made  their  appearance  round  tlie  eagles  of 
the  regiments.  All  these  columns  of  march  were  directed  to  Dresden,  where 
the  Emperor  received  daily  returns  of  the  accessions  of  strength  which  his 
army  was  receiving  ;  so  that  he  knew  the  exact  force  on  which  he  could  rely. 
No  sooner  was  this  return  made  than  the  column  of  march  was  dissolved, 
and  the  conscripts  of  each  regiment,  under  the  direction  of  its  own  officers, 
took  the  route  for  the  regimental  headquarters  (1).  With  such  rapidity  were 
the  military  formations  and  discipline  thus  acquired,  that  a  regiment  was 
reviewed  by  the  Emperor,  and  made  a  respectable  appearance,  on  the  20th 
July  at  Dresden,  which  had  only  been  embodied  in  France  on  the  27th  May. 
Dresden  It  concoursc  of  SO  pi’odigious  a  number  of  soldiers  at  Dresden, 
this  rerioci.  as  well  as  the  continued  residence  of  Napoleon,  who,  during  the 
armistice,  constantly  had  made  it  his  headquarters,  entirely  altered  the 
aspect  of  that  charming  city.  If  you  cast  your  eyes  on  its  palisadoed  trenches 
— on  the  girdle  of  redoubts  w'hich  encircled  its  walls,  on  the  hosts  of  pioneers 
who  cut  their  way  through  its  smiling  gardens,  on  the  formidable  batteries 
which  arose,  as  if  by  magic,  around  its  environs,  and  the  innumerable  camps 
which  covered  its  lovely  hills — it  was  hardly  possible  to  conceive  whither  the 
peaceful  Saxon  capital  had  fled.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  on  every  side  but 
long  columns  of  troops,  trains  of  artillery,  and  endless  files  of  chariots;  while 
the  rich  and  varied  uniforms  of  officers  on  horseback,  riding  to  and  fro, 
bespoke  the  incessant  activity  of  the  chief  by  whom  the  immense  multitude 
was  ruled  and  directed.  But  in  the  interior  of  the  city  things  still  wore  a 
pacific  aspect.  The  multitude  of  French  officers,  indeed,  and  civil  func¬ 
tionaries,  who  were  there  established,  had  given  an  entirely  foreign  air  to 
the  capital.  German  sign-boards  were  generally  displaced  by  French;  Pari¬ 
sian  costumes  and  articles  of  ornament  were  to  be  seen  on  every  side;  the 
theatres  were  lilled  with  actors  and  actresses  from  the  Tlieatre-Francais,  or 
Opera-Comique;  the  hotel-keepers  and  sellers  of  military  maps  reaped  a  rich 
harvest;  and,  what  was  not  less  characteristic  of  French  habits,  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  ladies  of  pleasure,  who  resorted  thither  from  all  quarters,  was  so 
great,  and  the  gains  they  made  so  immense,  that  despite  the  well-known 
extravagance  and  improvidence  of  that  class,  their  expenditure  could  not 
keep  pace  with  their  receipts,  and  numbers,  in  a  few  weeks,  realized  for¬ 
tunes  which  rendered  them  independent  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  (2).  Ex¬ 
travagance,  profusion,  and  licentiousness,  universally  prevailed;  and  even 


(1)  Fain,  li.  52,  53.  Odel.  i.  209. 


(2)  Ce  ful  I’iigc  d’or  dcs  femmes  livrees  a  la 
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the  proverbial  lioaesty  of  the  Saxon  character  was  fast  giving  way  under  the 
accumulated  temptations  which  the  presence  of  such  prodigious  bodies  of 
foreign  troops  necessarily  induced.  But  the  progress  of  this  moral  gangrene 
was  concealed  under  a  still  splendid  exterior.  The  listless,  indolent  groups 
of  officers  who  thronged  the  coffee-houses,  lounged  through  the  shops,  or 
adorned  the  theatres;  the  multitudes  of  superb  liveries  which  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets;  the  splendid  equipages  which  were  driving  in  every 
direction ;  and  the  crowds  of  richly  dressed  functionaries,  who  every  morning 
attended  at  the  levees  in  the  palace — bespoke  the  mighty  monarch,  still, 
from  his  central  capital,  giving  the  law  to  the  half  of  Europe  (1). 

Disposition  This  vast  force,  which,  by  such  extraordinary  efforts,  Napoleon 
i’6on“s'’forc«  ^ad  collecled  together,  was  disposed  after  the  following  manner. 
inGeVmauv.  Twenty-fivc  thousand  Bavarians,  stationed  at  Munich,  observed  the 
threatening  masses  of  the  Austrians,  of  equal  strength,  who  were  collecting 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lintz ;  twenty  thousand  conscripts,  for  the  most 
part  almost  entirely  inexperienced,  were  collected,  under  Augereau,  at 
Vfurtzburg  and  Bamberg;  Davoust  occupied  llamburg,  at  the  extreme  left, 
with  twenty-five  thousand  French,  and  fifteen  thousand  Danes;  Oudinot, 
with  eighty  thousand,  was  stationed  in  front  of  Torgau,  on  the  road  to  Berlin, 
to  watch  Bernadette,  who,  with  ninety  thousand  men,  covered  that  capital; 
while  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  divided  into  eleven  corps,  or  forty- 
three  divisions  of  infantry,  and  eighteen  divisions,  or  four  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  squadrons  of  cavalry,  were  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the 
Emperor,  and  cantoned  from  Dresden  to  Liegnitz,  with  a  corps,  under 
St.-Cyr,  to  observe  the  passes  into  ihe  Bohemian  mountains.  This  Avas  in¬ 
dependent  of  thirty-live  thousand  men;  of  various  nations,  who  were  as¬ 
sembled,  under  Rapp,  at  Dantzic,  and  the  garrisons  on  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  in 
all  eighty  thousand  combatants.  But  they  were  out  of  the  sphere  of  opera¬ 
tions,  and  could  only  be  reckoned  available  by  withdrawing  an  equal  force 
of  the  enemy  from  the  field  (2). 

rondJt^n  of  situation,  meanwhile,  of  the  garrisons,  Avho  were  in  a  manner 
soilf^u lis  f  ranee  amidst  the  inundation  of  hostile  nations  by  Avhich 

rear.  they  Were  surrounded,  was  such,  that  it  Avas  impossible  to  expect 
that  they  could  much  longer  hold  out  for  the  French  crown.  The  stores 
which  Dantzic  contained  Avere  immense;  but  such  Avas  the  situation  of  its 
defenders,  that  they  AA'ere  b.ardly  able  to  make  any  use  of  them.  A  hundred 
and  tAventy  thousand  stand  of  arms,  tAvelve  millions  of  francs  in  specie,  and 
live-and-tAventy  millions’  Avorth  in  grain  and  military  clothing,  constituted  a 
prize  to  the  conqueror,  Avhich  it  Avas  alike  impossible  to  abandon,  and 
hopeless,  in  the  end,  to  defend,  from  the  condition  of  the  garrison,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  still  formidable  numbers.  FiAe-and-thirty  thousand  men  com¬ 
posed  of  two-and-tAventy  different  nations,  had  there  taken  refuge  after  the 
calamities  of  the  retreat;  but  they  Avere  not  only  in  part  mutilated  by  the 
severity  of  the  cold,  but  almost  all  so  extenuated  in  body  and  depressed  in 
mind,  from  the  unexampled  horrors  from  Avhich  tliey  had  escaped,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  any  active  exertion.  They  brought  Avith  them,  moreover,  in 
common  Avilh  tliose  who  took  refuge  in  Thorn,  Wittemberg,  Torgau,  and 
all  the  fortresses  which  opened  their  gates  to  the  fugitives  of  the  Grand  Army 
after  the  Moscoav  campaign,  the  seeds  of  a  dreadful  typhus  fever,  the  in- 


drbauclie.  On  cn  vit  jduNicurs  s’csirkliir  au  point  (l)  Fain,  it.  57,  58.  Teinoin  ocul.  Odd.  ii.  liS, 
dc  sc  consillucr  dcs  rentes,  cu  dc  payor  cociptant  l4l/. 

en  ua]»olcons  dcs  ninisons  qu’dles  cchctaient.”—  Join.  iv.  3G1,3G«-  TaiDj  226,  22S« 
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variable  atlendant  on  ■svide-spread  sufTcring,  ■wlielber  from  civil  or  military 
causes;  and  which,  spreading  with  frightful  rapidity,  from  the  crowded 
quarters  in  which  they  were  huddled  together,  and  the  total  want  of  hospital 
stores,  linen,  or  medicines  for  their  use,  soon  cut  off  nearly  a  half  of  the 
whole  soldiers  assembled.  Thorn  had  already  succumbed,  from  these  causes 
rather  than  from  the  artillery  of  Barclay  dc  Tolly,  who,  with  the  Russian 
April  17.  reserve,  had  been  entrusted  with  its  siege,  and  compelled  it  to 
capitulate,  with  eighteen  hundred  men,  before  a  practicable  breach  Avas 
made;  Spandau,with  a  garrison  of  three  thousand,  and  immense  military 
April  24.  stores,  was  surrendered  on  the  same  terms  on  the  24th ;  and 
Czcntoschau  in  Poland,  with  nine  hundred  men,  on  the  22d.  Dantzic,  indeed, 
still  held  out,  and  with  the  whole  fortresses  on  the  Oder,  Stettin,  Custrin, 
and  Glogau,  as  well  as  Modlin  and  Zamosc  on  the  Vistula,  yet  hoisted  the 
tricolor  ffag  (1);  but  their  garrisons,  weakened  by  disease  and  misery,  were 
long  unable  to  undertake  any  offensive  operation,  and  nothing  but  the  con¬ 
tinued  blockade  of  the  landwehr,  by  which  they  were  invested,  was  requisite 
to  make  the  fifty  thousand  veterans  they  contained,  surrender  eventually  to 
the  allied  arms. 

ti.c  Napoleon  made  good  use  of  his  lime  in  reinforcing  and  strength- 
nllili''”'  cuing  his  army  during  the  interval  afforded  by  the  armistice,  the 
urmhuci-.  Allies,  on  their  part,  Avere  not  idle ;  and  such  was  the  activity 
Avhich  they  employed,  and  thecnthusiastic  spirit  Avith  Avhich  their  people  were 
animated,  that  they  gained  much  more  during  that  interval  than  their  oppo¬ 
nents ;  and  it  is  to  this  accession  of  strength,  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
cause,  that  the  extraordinary  and  decisive  success,  Avhich  they  so  soon  after- 
Avards  obtained,  is  to  be  ascribed. 

PInn  of  the  The  first  care  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
flv'Tr®"  armistice,  Av'as  the  arrangement  of  a  general  plan  of  operation  for 
Trnciicn-  conduct  of  tlic  Campaign;  and  in  this  important  part  of  their 
J<'iy  '2-  duty,  they  displayed  equal  judgment  and  ability.  The  general 
principle  laid  down  Avas,  “  that  theallied  forces  should  ahvays  be  directed  in 
strength  to  the  quarter  Avhere  the  principal  forces  of  the  enemy  Avere  as¬ 
sembled.”  Asa  consequence  of  this,  the  detached  corps  Avhich  Avere  destined 
to  act  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  should  always  move  as  directly  as  possible 
upon  his  line  of  communications.  “The  greater  part  of  the  allied  forces  Avere 
to  be  accumulated  in  the  salientangleo/'  Bohemia,  Avhich  appeared  eminently 
calculated  to  enable  them  to  turn  Avith  facility  in  whatever  direction  their 
services  were  required.  In  pursuance  of  these  plans,  the  folloAving  operations 
Avere  agreed  on.  Part  of  theallied  forces,  fifty  thousand  strong,  were  to  be 
left  in  Silesia  to  check  the  operations  of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter,  but  Avilh 
orders  not  to  hazard  a  battle.  One  hundred  thousand  Russians  and  Prussians 
Avere  directed  to  move,  some  days  before  the  expiration  of  the  armistice,  by 
the  roads  of  Landshut  and  Glatz  to  .lung-Bunlzlau,  and  Budyn  in  Bohemia, 
to  join  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  Austrian  army,  and  augment  the  allied  force 
in  that  quarter  to  tAvo  hundred,  or  two  hundred  and  tAventy  thousand  men. 
The  army  of  the  Prince-Royal  of  Sweden,  leaving  a  corps  of  twenty  thousand 
men  to  observe  the  French  in  Hamburg,  Avas  to  assemble,  in  number  about 
ninety  liiousand  men,  in  the  environs  of  Treinenbrutzau,  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  armistice,  pass  the  Elbe  hetAveen  Torgau  and  Magdeburg,  and 
thence  move  on  Leipsic.  The  remainder  of  theallied  force  in  Silesia,  estimated 
at  fifty  thousand  men,  aa'us  to  approach  the  Elbe,  taking  care  to  avoid  a  ge- 


(1)  llanl.  xii.  113,  114.  Vicl.  cl  Coiiq.  xxii.  27,  28. 
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iieral  action,  and  strive  to  pass  that  river  between  Torgau  and  Dresden,  so  as 
to  unite  to  the  army  of  the  Prince-Royal  of  Sweden,  which  by  that  means 
would  be  raised  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  combatants  (1). 

“  In  the  event  of  circumstances  rendering  it  indispensable  to  reinforce  the 
allied  army  in  Bohemia,  before  the  army  of  Silesia  could  effect  its  junction 
witli  that  of  the  Prince-Royal  of  Sweden,  tlien  the  army  of  Silesia  was  to 
march  fortliAvith  into  Bohemia.  The  Austrian  army,  united  to  the  allied 
forces,  shall  debouche  from  Bohemia  either  into  Saxony,  Silesia,  or  towards 
the  Danube,  as  circumstances  may  require.  Should  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
in  order  to  anticipate  the  allied  army  in  Bohemia,  march  against  it,  in  the  first 
instance  the  army  of  the  Prince-Royal  shall  endeavour,  by  forced  marches,  to 
throw  itself  upon  his  rear  and  communications.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  should  direct  his  attack  against  the  army  of  the  Prince- 
Royal,  the  grand  allied  army  is  immediately  to  follow  from  Bohemia,  to  fall 
upon  his  communications,  and  give  him  battle.  The  general  principle  is, 
that  the  whole  allied  armies  shall,  from  the  outset,  assume  the  offensive ;  and 
the  camp  of  the  enemy  shall  he  their  place  of  rendezvous.  The  Russian  army 
of  reserve,  under  General  Benningsen,  shall  forthwith  advance  from  the  Vis¬ 
tula,  and  move  by  Kalisch  upon  the  Oder,  in  the  direction  of  Glogau,  in  order 
to  be  at  hand,  to  act  according  to  the  same  principles,  and  assist  in  the  general 
attack  upon  the  enemy  if  he  remains  in  Silesia,  or  oppose  his  progress  if  he 
should  attempt  an  incursion  into  Poland  (2).” 
on'li.e'LT  memorable  plan  of  operations  drawn  up  at  Trachen- 

mirabiewis- berg,  slguod  by  the  Allied  Sovereigns  and  the  Prince-Royal  of 
whirl,  tiicy  Sweden,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  and  condi- 
cewrf”"  tionally,  in  the  event  of  her  mediation  failing,  by  Austria.  History, 
perhaps,  affords  no  previous  example  of  operations  so  vast,  diffused  over  so 
wide  a  circle,  and  carried  on  by  armies  drawn  from  such  remote  and  ap¬ 
parently  unconnected  empires,  being  combined  with  such  judgment,  and 
executed  with  such  ability  and  perseverance.  Their  required  for  their  direc¬ 
tion  a  rare  degree  of  unanimity  and  prudence  on  the  part  of  all  the  principal 
commanders,  and  could  not  prove  successful  unless  carried  into  effect  with 
the  utmost  zeal  and  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  all 
the  different  nations  employed.  Dangers  of  the  most  formidable  kind  awaited 
the  combined  armies,  if  any  false  step  was  committed;  for  they  acted  on  the 
circumference  of  an  immense  circle,  Avith  a  great  river,  Avholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  flowing  through  its  centre;  and  in  the  middle  lay  Napolt^on, 
resting  on  six  fortresses,  and  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
effective  men.  At  no  earlier  period  of  the  war  would  it  have  been  practicable 
to  have  combined  the  armies  of  three  monarchies  in  concentric  attacks  against 
an  enemy  of  such  strength,  possessing  such  a  position,  and  led  by  such  a  com¬ 
mander;  hut  times  were  now  widely  changed  from  what  they  had  ever  pre¬ 
viously  been  :  experienced  evil  had  allayed  the  jealousies  of  cabinets — uni¬ 
versal  suffering  had  roused  the  spirit  of  the  people — and  repealed  defeats 
had  given  wisdom  to  the  generals  who  led  them.  Like  Charles  XII,  Napoleon 
had  taught  his  enemies  how  to  heat  h.im ;  and  a  disaster  greater  than  Pultowa 
awaited  him  from  the  lessons  Avhich  he  had  given  them. 

The  determination  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  had  been  definitively  taken  at 
this  period  to  join  their  forces  to  those  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  if  Napoleon  re¬ 
fused  the  sweeping  reductions  in  his  empire  which  Metternich  had  proposed 


(l)  See  the  Piotocol  in  Lotul.  372>  and  St.-Cyr, 
Hist.  Mil.  iv.  347.  Plollio,  i.  386. 


(2)  St.-Cyr,  iv.  348.  Loud.  372. 
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at  the  Dresden  conference.  It  is  proved  by  authentic  state  papers, 
that  the  motive  which  induced  that  astute  diplomatist  to  propose 
the  direct  mediation  of  Austria  in  the  end  of  June,  and  to  urge  the 
extension  of  the  armistice  till  the  10th  August,  waste  gain  time 
for  the  landwehr  and  Hungarian  iusurrection  to  be  brought  up  from  the 
distant  provinces  of  the  monarchy,  to  make  head  against  the  immense  forces 
which  Napoleon  had  so  unexpectedly  brought  into  action  on  the  Elbe  (1). 
Metternich  now  declared,  “  that  the  Emperor  Francis’  determination  was  to 
support  the  cause  for  which  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  made  such  noble 
July  9.  efforts.”  Agreeably  to  this  determination,  the  Austrian  govern- 

juiy  J2.  ment  was  a  party  to  the  operations  agreed  on  at  Trachenberg;  and 

Bohemia  was,  with  her  approbation,  made  the  great  salient  bastion  from 
which  the  forces  of  the  coalition  were  to  issue  forth  against  the  enemy.  And, 
•'“ij  2?  on  the  27th  July,  when  all  hope  of  a  pacific  accommodation  had 
vanished,  and  it  had  become  evident,  that,  with  both  parties,  the  renewal  of 
hostilities  was  only  a  matter  of  prudence  and  time,  the  Emperor  Francis  per¬ 
mitted  the  signature  of  Austria  to  be  affixed  to  the  secret  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Reichenbach,  which  had  been  expressly  reserved  for  his  sanction  by  Count 
Stadion,  and  in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  “  in  the  event  of  Austria  taking 
a  part  in  the  war,  she  should  receive  L. 300,000  in  bills  upon  London,  and 
the  like  sum  in  military  stores  and  equipments ;  that  she  should  bring  two 
hundred  thousand  men  into  the  field,  and  be  restored  to  the  condition  in 
w'hich  she  was  in  1805,  or,  at  any  rate,  at  the  peace  of  Presburg,  and  that  the 
Pope  should  be  restored  to  his  dominions.”  This  clause  had  been  drawn  up 
under  Stadion’s  eyes  in  the  treaty  between  Russian,  Prussia,  and  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  but  without  the  direct  authority  of  Austria;  and  the  Emperor  Francis 
long  hesitated  to  sanction  it;  but  at  length,  when  all  hope  of  peace  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  he  gave  his  consent  on  the  27th  July,  and  thereby  incorporated 
Austria  with  the  Grand  Alliance  (2). 

?egardLg  although  the  accession  of  Austria  to  the  league  against 

Benia, lotte.  France,  though  not  yet  announced  to  the  world,  and  still  veiled 
under  the  dubious  guise  of  armed  mediation,  removed  the  greatest  source  of 
disquietude  from  the  allied  sovereigns;  yet  they  were  not  without  serious 
uneasiness  in  another  quarter.  Although  Bernadotte  had  not  hitherto  failed 
in  any  of  his  engagements,  and  his  interests  were  evidently  wound  up  w  ith 
the  maintenance  of  the  Russian  power  in  the  north  of  Europe,  from  which 


(l)  In  a  military  report  by  Prince  Sebwartzenberg 
to  the  Emperor  Francis,  dated  28th  June,  it  was 
stated  as  a  reason  for  prolon^ijig  the  armi.stice— 
Ihe  bohemian  army  would  be  not  more  than  en¬ 
tirely  complete  on  the  20tli  June.  The  vast  and  un¬ 
expected  preparations  of  France,  render  an  increased 
armament  on  the  jjart  of  Austria  necessarj'.  Every 
unappropriated  regiment  of  the  line,  the  landwelir, 
and  Hungarian  insurrection,  must  be  called  out 
and  put  into  activity.  Even  if  the  difficulty  of 
clothing  and  arming  them  is  got  over,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  bring  them  to  Znahu  and  Presburg,  from 
the  south-eastern  provinces,  before  the  I4th  Au¬ 
gust,  and  the  oilier  troops  in  proportion,  besides  the 
iroop.s  rai.'.ed  in  Bavaria.  6t).000  under  the  Viceroy 
have  cx’ossed  the  1  agliamento,  and  large  reserves 
arc  collecting  at  \\  urtzlmrg  and  Fulda.  As  liiose 
ineasuies  menace  \  ientia,  it  is  necessary  to  asseinble 
a  force  at  Klagenfurlh,  and  near  the  capital,  to 
counterbalance  them.  All  this  must  be  done  without 
any  detachments  from  the  Bohemian  army.  Carriages 
cannot  be  got  to  supply  Russia  with  the  provisions 
she  requires  from  Bohemia;  and  an  the  extension  of 
tlie  French  Une  on  the  Elbe  may  render  it  desirable 


that  part  of  the  allied  force  should  move  into  that 
j>rovince,  it  is  most. desirable  liiat  there  should  be 
sufficient  time  for  supplying  such  a  force,  and  that 
in  the  mean  time  the  wants  of  the  Allies  should  he 
supplied  from  Gallieia.” — “  Count  MeUeruich’s 
first  and  principal  object  in  tlic  ncgotialions  at 
Dresden,  in  the  end  of  .lune,  was  1o  urge  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  armistice  till  the  lOlh  August,  for 
the  reasons  staled  in  Prince  Seliwarlzcnherg’s 
report.  He  was  desirous  also  that  ('.ount  Sladiou 
should  accompany  the  Emperor  to  Trachenberg, 
who  was  to  he  instructed  to  use  his  utmo.st  to 
strengthen  and  decide  the  Prince-Royal  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Allies.  Count  Metternich  now 
declared  that  llie  Emperor  Franct.s’  determination 
was  to  sup[)oit  llio  cause  I'or  which  the  Emjieror 
Alexander  had  made  such  noble  efiorts.*(  —  Ilvuds  of 
the  Arrangement  touching  the  Armistice  and  l\'egotia- 
tions.  Losuouderiw's  in  German/,  App,  Ko- 
iii.  p.  368. 

(2)  Hard.  xii.  184.  Heads  of  arrangement  touch¬ 
ing  armi.stice  and  negotiations,  bond.  3G8»  Ap¬ 
pendix,  No.  iii.  Gchoell,  x,  257» 
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he  v,as  likely  lo  derive  such  substanlial  advantages;  yet  it  was  more  than 
doubtful  how  he  v.oiild  act  when  the  contest  was  removed  to  Germany, 
and  when  he  was  brought  into  conflict  with  his  countrymen,  his  com¬ 
rades,  and  his  old  commander.  In  truth,  nothing  could  be  more  hetero¬ 
geneous  than  the  composition  of  his  moral  qualities,  or  strange  than  the 
political  combinations  in  which  he  was  at  this  time  involved.  A  Frenchman 
])y  birth,  he  was  now  engaged  in  a  war  of  life  or  death  against  France;  a  re¬ 
publican  by  principle,  he  was  now  deeply  involved  in  a  coalition  of  sove¬ 
reigns  against  the  child  of  the  Revolution;  a  soldier  of  fortune  under  Napo¬ 
leon,  he  now  headed  a  powerful  army  against  him ;  the  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Sweden  by  election,  be  was  now  called  on  to  shed  the  best  blood  of  his  people 
in  a  contest  seemingly  foreign  to  their  immediate  interests.  His  character, 
able  indeed  and  energetic,  but  vain,  declamatory,  and  overbearing,  afforded 
but  little  security  against  his  conduct  being  influenced  by  some  of  the  con¬ 
tending  feelings  arising  out  of  so  strange  a  combination;  and  yet  the  im¬ 
portant  position  assigned  him  by  the  conferences  of  Tracbenberg,  and  to 
Avhich  he  was  well  entitled  both  by  his  military  talents  and  political  station, 
rendered  it  of  the  last  importance  that  the  Allies  should  be  able  to  rely  on 
his  steady  and  sincere  co-operation.  When  the  military  maps,  indeed,  were 
laid  out  before  him,  and  the  Prince-Royal  bad  his  scented  white  pocket- 
handkerchief  in  his  hand,  he  descanted  Avith  equal  animation  and  eloquence 
on  the  great  military  measures  which  Avere  in  contemplation;  but,  as  was 
Avell  observed  at  the  time  by  one  who  knew  him  well  (1 ).  “He  clothed  himself 
in  a  pelisse  of  Avar,  but  bis  under  garments  Avere  made  of  SAvedish  objects 
and  peace ;”  bis  zeal  AAas  always  greatest  in  proportion  as  it  appeared  lo  be 
least  necessary.  A  celebrated  French  actress,  who  had  lately  taken  her  de¬ 
parture  from  Stralsund  for  Vandamme’s  headquarters,  gave  rise  to  various 
surmises  as  to  the  Prince’s  secret  communications  with  the  French  Emperor. 
His  aversion  to  the  Austrian  alliance  Avas  openly  expressed;  he  publicly  as¬ 
pired  to  the  chief  command  in  the  armies  of  the  confederacy;  it  was  only  by 
the  most  sedulous  attention  of  the  croAvned  heads  at  Trachenberg  that  he  Avas 
rendered  more  tractable,  and  by  the  able  and  courageous  efforts  of  Sir  Charles 
Stewart,  noAV  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  and  General  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  Avho 
were  attached  on  the  part  of  the  British  and  Russian  governments  to  his  head¬ 
quarters,  that  he  was  retained  during  the  campaign  in  a  course  suitable  to 
the  great  objects  of  the  alliance  (2). 

lion  on, 'is  Wliatevcr,  hoAvever,  his  secret  inclinations  may  have  been,  Ber- 
nadottc  faithfully  discharged  his  obligations  Avilh  respect  to  tbe 
troops  AA'bich  he  brought  into  the  field.  They  amounted  to  tAventy-four  thou¬ 
sand  infantry,  and  four  thousand  cavalry — a  very  large  force  for  a  monar¬ 
chy  Avhich  did  not,  at  that  period,  contain,  after  the  loss  of  Finland,  Iavo  mil¬ 
lions  and  a  hqlf  of  inhabitants;  and  its  composition  being  draAvn  almost 
entirely  from  the  rural  population,  where  the  want  of  labourers  Avas  strong¬ 
ly  felt,  Avhile  it  rendered  the  troops  more  respectable,  necessarily  imposed 
upon  tbe  commander  the  duty  of  economizing,  as  much  as  possible,  blood  se 
valuable  to  the  nation.  Their  leaders,  Adlercrentz,  LoAvensheim,  and  others, 
were  not  only  men  of  tried  ability  and  valour,  but  ardently  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  European  independence';  and  although  the  rustic  air  and  uncombed 
locks  of  these  Scandinavian  warriors  appeared  lo  some  disadA'antage  beside 
the  Piussian  and  Prussian  Guards,  yet  they  Avere  robust,  lully  clothed,  and 
well  armed,  and  they  evinced  by  their  conduct  in  the  campaign,  that  they 


(O  I^ortl  Londonderry, 
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liad  not  degenerated  in  the  elements  of  military  spirit  from  their  ancestors  in 
the  days  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Charles  XII.  In  addition  to  this,  Berna¬ 
dette  had  under  his  command  twenty-five  thousand  Hanoverian  levies,  in 
part  composed  of  the  veterans  who  had  combated  in  former  days  under  the 
British  standard,  and  who  now,  clothed  and  equipped  by  British  liberality, 
and  headed  by  the  gallant  Walmoden,had  already  attained  a  surprising  de¬ 
gree  of  efficiency,  and  burned  with  anxiety  to  avenge  their  country’s  wrongs 
in  the  blood  of  the  enemy.  Thirty-five  thousand  Prussians,  in  great  part 
landwher,  under  Bulow  andTauenzein,in  the  highest  state  of  enthusiastic  ex¬ 
citement;  twelve  thousand  Russian  veterans,  under  Wcronzolf  and  Winzin- 
gerode;  and  six  thousand  German  troops,  paid  by  England,  but  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  service,  formed,  after  all  deductions  to  the  rear  Avere  taken  into  account, 
an  army  of  nearly  ninety  thousand  effective  men  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
independent  of  a  detached  corps  of  twenty  thousand  Avhich  watched  Ham¬ 
burg;  and  this  force,  although  heterogeneous,  and  drawn  together  from  ma¬ 
ny  diffei-ent  nations,  Avas  animated  in  common  by  the  best  spirit,  and  efl'ected 
most  important  achievements  in  the  course  of  the  campaign  (1). 

Aimyof  The  most  experienced  and  powerful  of  all  the  divisions  of  the 
Silesia.  allied  forces,  hoAvever,  was  that  Avhich  Avas  still  cantoned  in  Sile¬ 
sia,  and  which,  being  composed  of  the  veterans  Avho  had  survived  the  Mos¬ 
cow  campaign,  and  the  Prussians  Avho  had  Avithstood  the  shock  of  France  at 
Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  might  be  relied  upon  for  any  emergencies,  hoAV  trying 
soever.  During  the  armistice,  this  noble  force  Avas  raised  to  no  less  than  a 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men ;  having  been  SAvelled  to  that  amount,  dur¬ 
ing  the  breathing-time  afforded  by  the  armistice,  by  the  incredible  exertions 
of  the  Prussian  government,  the  unbounded  spirit  of  the  Prussian  people, 
and  the  great  reinforcement,  sixty  thousand  strong,  Avhich  joined  the  Rus¬ 
sian  army  after  the  fall  of  Thorn,  and  some  lesser  fortresses  on  the  Vistula. 
This  immense  force  was  at  this  period  cantoned  betAA^eeu  ScliAveidnitz  and  the 
Oder;  but  a  feAv  days  defore  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  one  half  of  it, 
including  the  Avhole  Russian  and  Prussian  guards,  in  conformity  Avith  the 
plan  laid  down  in  the  conferences  of  Trachenberg,  moved  into  Bohemia  and 
joined  the  grand  Austrian  army  there,  leaving  only  eighty  thousand  under 
the  command  of  the  gallant  Blucher  to  maintain  the  Avar  in  Silesia.  But  this 
force,  Avhich  embraced  fifty  thousand  veteran  Russians  under  Langeron, 
Sacken,  and  St. -Priest,  and  thirty  thousand  Prussians  under  Kleist,  in  the 
very  highest  state  of  discipline  and  equipment,  and  which  possessed,  besides, 
three  hundred  and  fifty-six  pieces  of  cannon,  Avas  animated  Avitii  an  invin¬ 
cible  spirit;  and  its  commanders  exhibited  that  rare  combination  of  military 
audacity  with  scientific  calculation,  Avhich  constitutes  the  mainspring  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  Avar  (2j. 

Cliaracler  Bluciier,  the  commander-in-chief  of  this  noble  army,  Avas  a  vete- 
mi'caoy''  advanced  in  years,  but  Avho  retained,  under  the  grey 

history.  hairs  of  age,  the  Avholc  fire  and  impetuosity  of  youth.  He  Avas  born 
at  Rostock  in  Mecklenburg,  on  the  IGth  December  1742,  so  that  in  1815  he 
was  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age.  Descended  of  an  old  and  respectable 
family  of  landed  proprietors,  he  first  entered  the  army  as  cornet  in  a  troop  of 
hussars,  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  in  1757.  His  education,  during 
the  troubles  of  the  Se\’en  Years’ War,  had  been  neglected,  a  want  Avhich  he 
never  afterwards  entirely  recovered ;  but  his  vigour  of  character  soon  made 


(l)  ITartl,  Etat  ties  Forces  alliccs,  Lontl.  379;  nml  (2)  Eouterlin,  Camp,  dc  i8l3>  3,  4.  Lontl.  379. 
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him  distinguished,  and  threw  him  into  a  more  honourable  career  than  with  the 
then  unAvarlike  troops  of  Scandinavia.  Made  prisoner  in  1760,  in  a  skirmish, 
by  the  Prussian  hussars,  he  immediately  entered  the  service  of  the  Great 
Frederick,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  remaining  years  of  that  memorable 
contest,  particularly  at  the  battle  of  Kunnersdorf,  in  1761.  The  long  period 
which  followed  tlie  treaty  of  peace  in  1765,  threw  the  young  lieutenant  into 
the  usual  follies  and  vices  of  idle  military  life;  and  betw'een  the  sports  of  the 
field,  the  gambling-house,  or  still  w'or'se  places  of  dissipation,  he  had  little 
leisure  to  improve  himself  in  the  military  art.  He  was  engaged  in  the  contest 
with  Poland  in  1772;  but  his  impetuous  temper  having  led  him  into  an  un¬ 
justifiable  act  toAvards  a  Catholic  priest,  Avhom  he  had  arrested  and  threa¬ 
tened  AAuth  military  execution,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  service  by  Frede¬ 
rick  AAith  these  characteristic  AA’ords,  “Captain  Blucher  has  got  his  conge, 
and  may  go  to  the  devil !  ”  His  career,  hoAvever,  Avas  not  destined  to  be  thus 
terminated.  He  shortly  afterwards  married,  and  Avas  engaged  for  fourteen 
years  in  agricultural  pursuits,  by  AA’hich  his  fortune  Avas  greatly  augmented  (1). 
ptotts‘in  passion  for  AA’ar,  hoAvcver,  Avas  not  extinguished  by  this  rural 

arms.  retirement.  In  1786,  he  again  entered  the  Prussian  army  in  his  old 
regiment  of  hussars  ;  four  years  afterAvards  he  Avas  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and,  in  1792,  distinguished  himself  by  bis  intrepidity  in  the  inA'a- 
sion  of  Champagne  by  the  Duke  of  BrunsAvick.  In  the  campaign  of  1794,  he 
Avas  actively  engaged  in  the  combat  of  Kaiserslautern.  It  Avas  not  till  1806, 
hoAV'ever,  that  he  Avas  called  to  a  theatre  Avorthy  of  his  talents.  He  Avas  engaged 
in  the  disastrous  affair  the  battle  of  Auerstadt ;  and  although  the  cavalry  aa  hich 
he  commanded  Avere  overthrown  in  a  charge  by  the  terrible  artillery  of  the 
French  in  that  battle,  yet  he'  amply  redeemed  bis  credit  by  the  activity  Avith 
which  he  gathered  together  the  scattered  remains  of  the  army  after  the  disaster, 
and  the  heroic  courage  Avith  aaIucIi  he  defended  himself  at  the  assault  of 
Lubeck.  Taken  prisoner  there,  he  Avas  sent  to  Hamburg,  where  he  consoled 
himself,  amidst  the  humiliation  of  his  country,  by  visions  of  its  future  resur¬ 
rection  and  glory  (2).  He  afterAvards  was  a  member  of  the  Secret  Society  of 
the  Tugendbund,  aAvaiting  in  silence  the  moment  of  deliA'erance.  Called  to 
the  head  of  the  army  in  1815,  he  evinced  the  ardour  of  the  sentiments  with 
Avhich  he  AA'as  inspired  by  the  following  proclamation  to  the  Saxons  : — “  The 
God  of  armies  has  in  the  east  of  Europe  pronounced  a  teinible  sentence ;  and 
the  angel  of  death  has,  by  the  sw'ord,  cold,  and  famine,  cut  off  500,000  of  the 
strangers  \A"ho,  in  the  presumption  of  their  prosperity,  sought  to  subjugateit. 
We  go  Avhere  the  finger  of  Providence  directs  us,  to  combat  for  the  security 
of  ancient  thrones,  for  the  present  independence  of  nations,  and  to  usher 
in  the  Aurora  of  a  brighter  day  (5).” 

,  A  true  Goth  by  temperament  and  complexion,  Avith  light  flowing  hair 
scattered  over  his  bald  forehead,  blue  eyes,  huge  mustaches,  and  an  aqui¬ 
line  countenance,  he  realized  the  image  of  those  northern  warriors  Avho 
combated  under  ArmeniusAvith  the  legions  of  Rome,  or  arrested  on  the  Elbe 
the  bloody  torrent  of  Charlemagne’s  conquests.  Originally  a  hussar  officer, 
he  ahvays  retained  the  ardent  character  Avhich  suits  that  branch  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  serAuce  ;  the  iiabits  then  acquired  never  afterAvards  deserted  him;  and 
in  the  close  of  his  career  on  the  field  of  Ligny,  Avhen  commander-in-chief  of 
eighty  thousand  men,  he  headed  a  charge  of  dragoons  against  the  French 
cuirassiers,  Avith  as  much  alacrity  as  he  AA'ould  have  done  at  tAventy-five,  and 


(1)  Biog.  Unlv.  Iviii.  375 , 378. 

(2)  Ante,  v.  394- 
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Avellnigh  perished  in  the  shock.  Impetuous  and  unruly  in  his  desires,  he  was 
through  life  an  ardent  votary  of  pleasure;  and  the  attractions  of  wine,  women, 
and  play,  chiefly  filled  up,  during  intervals  of  rest,  the  passions  of  a  mind  to 
which,  by  nature  and  habit,  violent  excitement  had  become  indispensable. 
But  it  was  the  necessity  of  strong  sensation,  not  selfishness  of  disposition, 
which  was  the  cause  of  these  irregularities;  and  though  he  indulged  them  at 
times  to  the  close  of  life,  and  might  be  seen  at  Paris,  in  4814,  rising  from 
copious  libations  of  champagne  to  indulge  in  the  excitement  of  rouge  et  noir, 
he  was  yet  ever  ready  to  exchange  these  unAVorthy  pursuits  for  the  more 
honourable  and  yet  stronger  excitement  of  the  field. 

Vehement,  irascible,  and  often  imprudent,  he  was  yet  an  ardent  patriot ; 
a  true  German  in  his  heart,  his  Avhole  soul  Avas  wound  up  in  the  welfare  of 
the  fatherland;  alone,  of  all  his  contemporaries,  he  distinctly  predicted, 
amidst  the  disasters  of  1806,  thefuture  deliverance  of  his  country  (1);  deeply 
implicated  in  the  Tugendbund,  he  Avaited  only,  during  the  succeeding  years 
of  bondage,  the  moment  of  retribution ;  and  Avhen  FrederickiWilliam  at  length 
raised  the  standard  of  independence,  he  was  the  first  to  draw  his  sword  in 
its  behalf.  He  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  great  general,  though  few  comman¬ 
ders  have  achieved  more  important  or  glorious  victories;  the  ardour  of  his 
disposition,  and  overflowing  impetuosity  of  his  courage,  induced  him,  like 
Murat,  to  court  danger  wherever  it  was  to  be  found,  rather  than  avert  di¬ 
saster  from  Avherever  it  threatened.  He  preferred  seeking  “the  bubble  re¬ 
putation  at  the  cannon’s  mouth,”  to  Avaiting  by  patience  and  combination 
the  tardier  honours  of  the  general.  But  he  possessed,  at  the  same  time,  the 
rapid  glance,  quick  decision,  and  moral  courage,  which  constitute  such  im¬ 
portant  elements  in  the  character  of  a  commander  :  like  Suwarrow,  he  al- 
Avays  struck  home  to  the  centre  of  the  enemy’s  force,  and  never  wasted  his 
strength  on  their  extremities.  He  was  unrivalled  in  the  tenacity  with  Avhich 
he  clung  to  his  projects,  and  the  vigour  Avith  which  he  repaired,  in  an  incre¬ 
dibly  short  sjiace  of  time,  the  most  serious  disasters ;  and  many  of  the  move¬ 
ments  Avhich  he  executed,  particularly  the  passage  of  the  Elbe,  the  battle  of 
the  Katzbach,  and  the  cross  march  from  Ligny  to  Waterloo,  were  not  only 
characterized  by  military  genius  of  the  highest  order,  but  produced  the  most 
decisive  effect  upon  the  issue  of  the  war. 
c;ne*ir"f]u-  What  Avas  wanting  in  prudence  and  circumspection  for  the  ordi- 
I-i'ndciji''  '  duties  of  a  general  in  the  commander-in-chief,  Avas  amply 
compensated  by  the  admirable  talents  and  scientific  acquirements 
of  - his  chief  of  the  staff,  General  Gneisexau.  This  most  able  man,  though 
much  younger  than  Blucher,  Avas  endowed  Avith  ail  the  foresight,  accuracy, 
and  comprehensive  vieAvs  which  are,  in  the  long  run,  indispensable  for  the 
successful  conduct  of  a  great  army.  He  was  born  at  Schilda,  near  Torgau,  on 
the  28th  October  1760,  so  that  he  Avas  twenty  years  younger  than  Blucher, 
and  was  noAV  fifty-three  years  of  age.  From  his  earliest  years  he  evinced  the 
strongest  turn  for  military  affairs;  but  his  impetuous  turn  of  mind,  as  is  often 
the  case  in  Germany,  broke  out  at  the  university,  and  he  Avas  obliged  to  leave 
the  college  of  Erfurth  on  account  of  a  duel  Avith  a  tradesman,  and  soon  after 
entered  the  Austrian  service  under  Marshal  Wurmser.  But  here  he  got  in¬ 
volved  in  anotlier  duel,  and  was  obliged  to  leaA'e  that  service;  and  his  father, 
on  account  of  these  repeated  scrapes,  having  forbid  him  his  house,  he  became 
desperate,  and  engaged  in  the  troops  which  the  Margrave  of  Anspach,  in  1780, 
sent  out  to  America.  These  misfortunes  cooled  doAvn  his  impetuous  disposi- 
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lion;  repentant  letters  from  America  reconciled  him  to  his  father;  and  in 
three  years  this  second  prodigal  returned  to  his  country  and  paternal  home, 
where  he  soon  entered  the  Prussian  service  as  a  captain  of  fusiliers.  In  1795 
and  1794  he  was  engaged  with  distinction  in  the  Polish  war;  in  1796  he  mar¬ 
ried,  and  from  that  time  devoted  himself,  with  the  most  intense  ardour,  to 
the  study  of  the  military  art.  In  the  war  of  1806  he  was  engaged  in  the  bloody 
skirmish,  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign,  in  which  Prince  Louis  fell ;  and  after 
the  prostration  of  Prussia,  maintained  himself  with  the  most  heroic  resolution 
in  Colberg,  till  the  peace  of  Tilsit  overtook  him,  still  unconquered,  within 
its  walls.  He  then  entered  the  civil  service  of  government ;  hut  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  discontent  passed  over  to  England,  where  he  was  engaged  in  secret 
political  transactions,  in  which  capacity  he  made  frequent  journeys  in  1815 
to  Vienna,  St. -Petersburg,  and  Stockholm.  No  sooner  had  the  disasters  of 
JIoscow  broken  out  than  he  renewed  his  conferences  with  the  English  govern¬ 
ment,  and  immediately  embarking  for  Germany,  repaired  to  Breslau,  where 
he  was  appointed  quartermaster-general  of  Blucher’s  corps.  lie  then  labour¬ 
ed  assiduously  with  Stein  and  Scharnhorst  at  the  organization  of  the  Tugend- 
hund,  which  spread  so  far  the  elements  of  resistance  to  France.  It  was  under 
his  direction  that  the  retreat  of  the  Prussians  was  conducted  with  so  much 
skill  from  Lutzen  to  Breslau;  and  so  highly  w'cre  his  abilities  now  appre¬ 
ciated,  that  on  the  resumption  of  hostilities  he  was  made  chief  of  the  staff 
to  Blucher,  in  room  of  Scharnhorst,  who  had  died  of  his  w'ounds  received  at 
Lutzen,  which  oliice  he  held  till  the  final  termination  of  the  war  by  the  battle 
of  AYateiToo  (1). 

"r  Thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  seat  of  war,  a  perfect  master  of 

strategy,  and  invariably  accurate  in  his  estimate  of  distances  and 
the  march  of  troops,  he  infused  a  degree  of  correctness  and  precision  into  the 
movements  of  the  army  of  Silesia,  which  enabled  it  to  inllict  the  most  terri¬ 
ble  blows  upon  the  enemy,  wulhout  sustaining  any  serious  losses  itself.  Eu¬ 
rope  was  astonished  at  the  admirable  skill  with  which  during  that  whole 
campaign,  the  movements  of  this  important  army  were  conducted;  yielding 
ground,  where  Napoleon  pressed  on  them  in  person  with  superior  forces; 
returning  again  to  the  offensive  the  moment  that  the  eagles  of  the  Imperial 
Guard  were  seen  receding  in  the  distance;  sacrificing  on  every  occasion  the 
lustre  of  separate  achievements  to  the  promotion  of  general  objects;  and  se¬ 
dulously  following  out,  amidst  the  intricacies  of  their  own  movements,  the 
leading  plan  of  operations  agreed  on  by  the  allied  sovereigns.  Without  de¬ 
tracting  from  the  great  services  of  Marshal  Blucher  in  that  eventful  contest, 
it  may  safely  he  affirmed,  that  the  chief  merit  of  it,  at  least  so  far  as  the  ge¬ 
neral  conduct  of  the  campaign  is  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  contest  in  France 
in  1814,  and  in  the  guidance  of  the  Prussian  force  in  1815,  is  due  to  General 
Gneisenau;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  in  combating  the  modern  Hanni¬ 
bal,  the  Marcellus  of  the  Allies  w^as  found  under  the  grey  locks  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  veteran,  and  the  Eabius  in  the  more  youthful  breast  of  his  gifted  lieu¬ 
tenant. 


.StiikiiTg 
oonrojul 
wliieli  Fxist' 
rd  lietweeii 
Him  tnul 
Chtchor. 


No  jealousy  whatever  marred  the  cordial  co-operation  of  these 
illustrious  chiefs  :  a  sure  sign,  considering  the  delicate  situation 
wdiich  the  veteran  held  under  the  guidance  of  his  comparatively 


youthful  Mentor,  that  they  were  both 


great 


men.  “  AAdien  we 


wished  to  beat  the  French,”  said  Blucher,  “  I  rode  out  with  Gneisenau;  and 
w'e  w'ent  to  see  how  these  carls  (Kerls)  were  placed.  Then  I  would  say  to  him 


(l)  Biog.  rniv.  .Siij>.  Ixv.  436,  437. 
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— ‘  What  would  you  think  if  we  were  to  move  in  such  and  such  a  way  ?’  and 
in  less  than  an  hour  the  orders  were  given.”  The  destruction  of  the  French 
army  on  theKatzbach;  the  passage  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  battle  of  Mockern, 
near  Leipsic,  were  in  great  measure  owing  to  his  judicious  counsels.  He  had 
a  great  part,  also,  in  the  bold  advance  towards  Paris  in  1814,  wbich  brought 
about  the  fall  of  Napoleon;  and  never  was  more  rejoiced  than  when  his  un¬ 
looked-for  return  stilled  the  discord  among  the  Allies  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  and  gave  him  another  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  at  the  power  of 
France.  He  directed  the  retreat  at  Ligny,  after  Blucher  was  disabled  by  the 
fall  of  his  horse,  and  had  the  principal  share  in  the  decisive  cross  march  on 
the  18th  to  Waterloo,  wbich,  with  the  valour  of  the  English  army,  terminated 
the  contest  (1). 

The  Aus-  grand  Austrian  army,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Schwar- 

trian  ai  iiiy  ^  ^  ^ 

■It  Piesiie.  tzenberg,  cantoned  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prague,  consisted  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  great  part  of  whom  were  in  an  incom¬ 
parable  slate  of  discipline  and  elBciency.  It  Avas  divided  into  four  corps,  com¬ 
manded  by  Count  Colioredo,  General  Chastellar,  and  afterwards  General  Mecr- 
feldt.  General  Giulay,  and  Count  Klenau  :  Avhile  Prince  Hesse  Hombei’g  Avas 
at  the  head  of  the  reserve,  and  General  Bubna  of  the  detached  corps.  Parts 
of  this  force,  hoAvever — in  particular,  the  infantry  of  Klenau’s  corps — Avere 
noAvly  raised,  and  hardly  as  yet  capable  of  withstanding  the  shock  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  legions;  and,  though  the  artillerymen  Avere  scienlilic  and  expert,  the 
horses  for  the  guns  and  Avaggon  train  Avere  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Russians,  and  little  adequate  to  the  fatigues  of  a  protracted  and  active  cam¬ 
paign.  Very  dill'erent,  hoAvever,  was  the  aspect  of  the  cavalry.  In  this  force 
Avere  included  tAventy  thousand  admirable  horse  :  the  cuirassiers  and  hussars 
of  the  guard,  in  particular,  outshone  any  in  Europe  in  the  splendour  of  their 
appearance,  the  quality  of  their  horses,  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  appoint¬ 
ments;  and  their  achievements  on  the  field  of  Leipsic  Avere  Avorthy  of  their 
high  renoAvn  and  martial  aspect.  When  the  elite  of  this  immense  force  was 
revieAved  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prague  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King 
Aug.  19.  -  of  Prussia  in  the  middle  of  August,  immediately  after  the  resump¬ 

tion  of  hostilities,  to  the  number  of  seventy-seven  thousand  infantry,  and 
eight  thousand  horse,  Avith  three  hundred  and  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  it 
presented  an  array  rarely  paralleled  in  Europe,  and  formed  a  military  spec¬ 
tacle  of  unrivalled  sublimity.  The  cuirassiers  on  this  interesting  occasion 
Avere  presented  with  neAV  standards;  and  Avhen  the  three  sovereigns  nailed, 
in  unison,  their  colours  to  the  poles  in  token  of  their  firm  alliance,  it  seemed 
as  if  no  poAver  on  earth  could  resist  a  league  of  potentates,  one  only  of  Avhom 
could  summon  up  so  noble  an  array  (2). 

Prince  PruxcE  ScHAVARTZENBERG,  Avho  Commanded  the  Austrian  force,  and 

bcr“Ti^"  afterwards  obtained  the  general  direction  of  the  allied  armies, 

ciiaracter.  tliough  fai’  from  beiiig  a  general  of  the  highest  order,  Avas  never¬ 
theless  in  many  respects  Avell  qualified  for  the  arduous  duties  Avith  which  he 
Avas  entrusted.  It  Avas  no  easy  matter,  as  he  himself  said,  to  command  an 
army  when  kings  and  emperors  were  at  headquarters;  and  probably  there 
Avas  no  man  in  all  the  imperial  service  Avho  could  have  discharged  that  ar¬ 
duous  and  delicate  duty  so  well  as  himself.  Without  possessing  any  great 
force  of  mind,  or  decision  of  character,  he  Avas  yet  admirably  calculated,  by 
the  suavity  of  his  manners,  the  prudence  of  his  disposition,  and  the  amenity 


(0  Uiiiv.  Ixv.  437. 


(2)  Lofid.  106*  Plolho,  ii.  App.  No.  iv.  ii. 
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of  his  temper,  to  allay  the  jealousies,  and  keep  together  the  often  discordant 
powers  of  the  alliance.  Descended  of  a  noble  family ;  habituated  from  his 
youth  to  the  very  highest  society ;  and  personally  known  both  as  a  diploma¬ 
tist  and  a  commander  to  most  of  the  leading  persons  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Allies ;  he  possessed  at  the  same  time  the  prudent  temper  and  concilia¬ 
tory  disposition  which,  in  dealing  with  such  exalted  personages  was  fitted  to 
prevent  any  serious  dissensions  arising  among  them,  and  yet  preserve,  upon 
the  whole,  the  even  tenor  of  his  own  intentions.  His  combinations  were  ju¬ 
dicious,  often  able  and  comprehensive;  but  he  wanted  the  decision  requisite 
for  carrying  them  into  execution;  and  more  than  once,  particularly  at  Dres¬ 
den  in  1815,  and  in  Champagne  in  1814,  when  he  had  brought  Napoleon,  by 
his  well  conceived  measures,  to  the  very  brink  of  destruction,  he  failed  in 
effecting  his  object  by  want  of  vigour  at  the  decisive  moment  in  carrying 
them  into  execution.  For  the  bold  measures  which  in  the  end  hurled  the 
French  emperor  from  the  throne,  we  are  indebted  to  the  indomitable  moral 
courage  of  Lord  Castlereagb,  and  the  noble  decision  of  the  Emperor  Alexan¬ 
der  :  Schwartzen berg’s  measures  were  of  a  more  temporizing  and  prudent 
character ;  and  he  more  than  once  seriously  endangered  the  allied  cause  by 
his  ready  recurrence  to  the  favourite  Austrian  step  of  a  retreat.  Yet  justice 
must  observe,  that  the  powers  even  of  the  generalissimo  of  the  allied  armies 
were  far  from  being  of  an  unlimited  character;  the  Aulic  Council,  now  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  very  theatre  of  action,  exercised  a  secret  and  sometimes  preju¬ 
dicial  control  over  its  operations;  diplomacy  often  interposed  its  obstruc¬ 
tions,  and  asserted  its  supremacy  in  the  most  critical  moments;  and  even 
when  he  was  most  unfettered,  the  power  of  individual  direction  was  gene¬ 
rally  as  much  restricted  as  the  responsibility  of  the  generalissimo  was  increas¬ 
ed,  by  the  nature  of  a  contest  which  had  never  less  than  two,  sometimes  three, 
of  the  greatest  crowned  heads  in  Europe,  at  the  military  headquarters  (1). 
life  aTiIJa  Bohemia,  after  eighty  thousand  of  the  Russians 

fo, resin  and  Prussiaos  had  joiiiod  it,  formed  u  mass  of  abovu  two  hundcod 
Elbe.  and  twenty  thousand  combatants,  of  whom  forty  thousand  were 
admirable  horse,  wdth  seven  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  which,  from  the 
salient  bastion  of  Bohemia,  threatened  the  rear  and  communications  of  the 
French  emperor  on  the  Elbe.  This,  with  eighty  thousand  pressing  on  him 
from  Silesia,  and  ninety  thousand  from  the  north,  composed  a  force  of  nearly 
four  hundred  thousand  men,  ready  for  instant  operation  in  the  field,  all  acting 
under  one  direction,  in  a  concentric  circle,  upon  one  central  point.  The 
forces,  therefore,  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign,  were  very  nearly  balanced ; 
and  Napoleon’s  central  position  astride  on  the  Elbe,  and  with  six  fortresses 
on  that  river  in  his  hands,  might  seem  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
all  the  enthusiasm  which  animated  the  enemy’s  troops.  But  this  Avas  by  no 
means  the  whole  of  the  military  array  which  the  allied  sovereigns  had  at 
their  disposal ;  and  it  Avas  evident  that,  if  the  contest  were  protracted  for  any 
time,  the  forces  of  the  coalition  Avould  acquire  a  decisive  preponderance 
against  him.  The  military  force  of  France  was  exhausted;  not  two  thousand 
troops  remained  even  in  the  barracks  of  Paris,  a  force  scarcely  equal  to  the 
daily  service  of  the  metropolis;  and  the  depots  in  the  interior  had  sent  off 
their  last  man  (2).  On  the  other  hand,  vast  reinforcements  might  erelong  be 
expected  within  the  allied  lines.  Benningsen  Avas  organizing  a  large  army  of 
seventy  thousand  Russians  in  the  interior  of  Poland,  Avhich,  it  AA’as  calculated. 


(1)  Fain,  ii.  243.  Sir  U.  Wilson,  Power  of  Pus-  not  at  that  period  more  than  2000  troops,  veterans 

siu,  39.  Lond.  97.  and  gendarmes  included.” — Recueil  des  Letlres  in- 

(2)  “  Paris  and  the  neighbouring  departments  had  terceptees  en  lbl3>  p.  13  j  and  Fain,  ii.  356. 
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would  join  the  allied  forces  on  the  Elbe  in  the  first  week  of  September ;  the 
last  reserve,  it  is  true,  of  the  Muscovite  empire,  but  to  which  Napoleon  had 
nothing  additional  on  his  side  to  oppose  :  twenty  thousand  men  watched  the 
combined  force  of  Danes  and  French  conscripts  which  Davoust  commanded  at 
Hamburg;  and  the  total  amount  of  Russian  and  Prussian  forces,  Avhich 
blockaded  the  fortresses  that  still  held  out  for  Napoleon  on  the  Oder  and  the 
Vistula  amounted  to  the  enormous  number  of  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
Thus  the  total  allied  force  accumulated  in  Poland  and  the  north  of  Germany, 
was  nearly  six  hundred  thousand  men  (1) ;  and  although  only  two-thirds  of 
this  immense  force,  or  four  hundred  thousand  combatants,  could  be  relied  on 
for  the  shock  of  war  on  the  Elbe,  yet  the  remainder  would  in  the  end  prove 
available  when  the  eighty  thousand  French  veterans,  who  were  now  shut  up 
in  the  fortresses  on  the  Oder  and  Vistula,  had  yielded  to  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
or  the  ravages  of  disease. 

Forces  on  Immeosc  as  the  forces  were  which  were  thus  arrayed  against  each 
on'IhJ's”  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  they  did  not  compose  the  whole  of 
y.-irianand  thoso  whlcli  wcco  dcown  forth  by  the  contending  parties  in  this 
frontiers,  gigantic  conflict.  Five-and-twenty  thousand  Austrians,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  were  assembled,  under  the  Prince  de  Reuss,  at  Lintz  on  the  Danube, 
to  observe  the  motions  of  Wrede,  who  was  at  the  head  of  twenty-six  thousand 
Ravarians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Munich  ;  while  Hiller,  with  fifty  thousand 
excellent  troops,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  guns,  was  prepared  to 
cross  the  Isonzo,  and  renew  the  conflict  on  the  Italian  plains  with  the  Vice¬ 
roy,  who  had  arrayed  sixty  thousand  combatants  on  the  banks  of  the  Taglia- 
mento  and  the  Adige.  In  addition  to  this,  an  army  of  reserve  was  forming 
between  Vienna  and  Presburg,  under  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  which  was  to  be  raised  to  sixty  thousand  men  from  the  distant  resources 
of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  which  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  theatre  of 
war;  making  a  total  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  combatants  who 
obeyed  the  orders  of  the  conference  of  Trachenberg.  If  to  this  be  added  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  who,  at  this  period,  were  preparing,  un¬ 
der  the  standards  of  Wellington,  to  cross  the  Pyrenees,  where  Soult,  v.illi 
eighty  thousand,  was  intrenched  to  resist  them,  and  forty-five  thousand  allied 
troops  in  Catalonia,  who  pressed  on  an  equal  force  under  Marshal  Suchet — 
the  general  result  will  be  that  nine  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms  encircled 
the  French  empire,  which  was  still  defended  by  seven  hundred  thousand  avIio 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Revolution  (2).  Rut  if  the  central  situation  of 

(1)  Plolho.  ii.  App.  iii.  Scliocll,  x.  268,  271.  Hard.  xii.  220. 

(2)  Total  French  Army  in  Germany  at  the  resumption  of  Hostilities  on  15/4 

August  1813. 

Imperial  Guard,  Infantry. — Mars'uU  the  Duke  of  Treviso. 


Divisions. — Old  Guard. 

Friant,  fjreuadiers, . 

Curial,  chasseurs, . 

Young  Guard. 

Dumoutier . 

Barrois, . .  , 

Boyeldieii, . 

Rogucl . 

Cavalry. — General  Naksouty, 

Guyol,  grenadiers . 

Ornano,  dragoons, . 

Lefebvre-Desnouelles,  chasseurs,  .  . 

Krazinski,  lancers, . 

Guards  of  Honour, . 


Bats.  Squads. 
4 
4 


Infaii. 

6,000 


Cav. 


8 

8 

8 


22.400 


6  }  5,000 


Carry  forward,  .  .  40  34  28,400  5,000 
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the  French  is  considered,  and  the  advantages  which  they  derived  from  unity 
of  command  and  comparative  homogeneity  of  race,  as  well  as  the  talents  and 
reputation  of  their  chief,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  Napoleon  was  overmatched 


]3rouglit  forward, 
li/  Corps. — General  Vandamme  at  Zittau. 

1  Uuinonreau, . 

12  Philippoii, . .  .  . 

23  Oafour . 

Brigade  Corbiacau, . 

2d  Coi^)s, — Victor  at  Zittau. 

4  Teste, . .  .  . 

5  Corbiiieau, . .  «  • 

6  Moulon-Duvcrney,  ........ 

6  Bis,  . . .  .  .  .  . 

Zd  Corps, — Net  at  Leiguitz. 

8  Sonhain, . 

9  Delaias, . 

10  Albert, . 

11  P.icar<l,  . . .  . 

Brigade  Btiunnaun,  ......... 

4fA  General  Bertrand  at  SproUau. 

12  I'lorand . 

15  Fontanelli,  Italians,  . . 

18  FraiKiueinont,  XVurteinbergers,  .  .  .  . 

bill  Corps, —  General  Lauriston  at  Goldberg. 

16  Malson, . 

17  Pnthod,  . . 

19  Bocliambcau, . 

Qth  Corps, — Marmont  at  Buiiztlau, 

20  Coinpans . 

21  Bonnet, . 

22  Friedrichs, . 

Tlh  Corps, — General  Regnier  at  Goerlitz. 

32  Danette, . 

37  Zecoq  (Saxons), . 

38  Sahrer  (Ib.), . 

39  ^larcbaut  (Hessians), . 

Corps  i^Poles). — I’oniatowski  at  Zittau. 

25  Doiubrowsky, . 

27  Uoznietj'ky . 

A  brigade . 

11/4  Corps. — Macdonald  at  Zoewenberg. 

3l  Gerard, . 

35  Fressinet, . 

36  Cbarpculicr, . . 

A  brigade,  . . 

12/4  Corps, — OuDiNOT  at  Dalime. 

13  Gruyere, . 

14  Guiileminot, . 

r.aglowieli  (Bavarians), . 

A  brigade,  . . 

l4/4  Corps. — St.-Cvr  at  Pirna. 

43  Claparude,  . . 

44  . 

45  Rayout, . . . 


Total,  .  , 

llcserre  of  Caralry. — The  King  or  Naples. 
1.1/  Corps. — Latour-Maubourg  at  Goerlitz. 

Light  Cavalry,  Andenardc, . 

Do.  Castex, . 

Cuirassiers,  Douinerc . 

Do,  St, -Germain, . 


Bats.  Squads.  Infan.  Cav. 

40  34  28,400  5,000 


«) 

* 

8) 


13,000 


1,000 


22,400 


15\ 

,3  ( 
13  I 
13; 


33,800 


10 


1,300 


10 

14 

6 


20,000 


23,800 


18,200 


24,000 


12,000 


18,200 


21,000 


13,500 


800 


1,000 


800 


367  72  218,300  8,900 


12,000 


Carryforward,  ...  367  168  248,000  21,900 
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in  the  field,  save  from  the  effects  of  the  unbounded  enthusiasm  and  exaspe¬ 
ration  which  his  own  oppression  had  excited  among  his  enemies  (1). 

Tlie  whole  of  the  allied  armies  in  Germany  were  animated  by  the  highest 


Bats.  Squalls.  Infan.  Cav.  * 
Brought  forward.  .  ■  •  367  168  248)300  21)900 


2d  Corps. — Sebastiaki  at  Leiguilz, 

Light  Cavalry,  Excclmans,  . . 

Do.  Defrance, . 

Cuirassiers,  Bordcsoult, . 

Zd  Corps.— at  Leipzic. 

Chasseurs,  Jacquinot . 

Do.  Fournier,  . . 

Dragoons,  Lorge,  . . . 

Do . . 

4f/i  Corps. - ^KELLEftMAN  Dt  ZiltUU, 

.Sokolnitzki  (Poles), . 

Ulminski,  . . 

Sulkoiizky, . . . . 

Total  of  Grand  Army,  .  .  . 

Detached  Divisions, 

\Zlh  Davoust  at  Hamburg. 

3d  Loison, . . 

40lb  Pecheux, . 

4 1st  Thiebault, . 

A  Brigade, . . 

Augereau  at  'Wurtzbourg,  Bamberg,  and  Bay¬ 
reuth. 

42d . 

5 1st, . 

52d, . *  .  .  .  . 

5f4  Corps  of  Cavalry,  Milhaud. 

Light  Cavalry,  Pire,  . . 

Dragoons,  Berkaiiii, . 

Ib.  L’Hcritier, . 

Danes  under  Davoust, . . 

Bavarian  Army  of  Observation  on  the  Inn,  .  .  . 

Total  detached,  .  .  . 

Summary. 

Total  of  French  Grand  Army, . 

Total  of  detached  divisions  of  French  army 
in  Germany . .  .  .  .  . 

Grand  Total  of  French  in  Germany, ,  .  . 


28  1 

1 

21 

8,300 

18  J 

) 

24  -] 

24  1 
30  1 

1 

6,000 

33  ] 

1 

15' 

1 

14 

6,000 

16^ 

1 

367 

391 

248,300 

42,200 

Bats.  Squads.  Infan. 

Cav. 

1 

8 

18,000 

si 

i 

8 

1,200 

9 : 

8 

21,000 

13  1 

12  ' 

1 

16 

3,000 

18, 

1 

15,000 

900 

22,200 

1,800 

54 

54 

76,200 

6,900 

367 

391 

248,300 

42,200 

54 

54 

76,200 

6,900 

421 

445 

324,500 

49,100 

— Vaudoncourt,  vol.  i.,  p.  128. 


Prince  Eugene’s  Army  in  Italy, 

viz.  : 

Batailion. 

Guns. 

Mon. 

1st  Division,  Quesnel,  ,  .  . 

18 

7,777 

2d  Division,  Gratieu,  .  .  . 

16 

8.200 

3d  Division,  Verdier, 

18 

7,486 

4th  Division,  Marcognet,  .  . 

20 

7,189 

5lh  Division,  Palombini,  .  , 

16 

9,562 

6th  Division,  Lecchi,  •  .  , 

Reserve. 

16 

7,891 

Three  Battalions, . 

Cavalry. 

2,469 

Twelve  Squadrons,  Mermet,  . 

Cannon. 

1,800 

Reserve,  12  guns,  6  bombs. 

18 

Great  I’arc,  6  gans,  5  bombs. 

•  •] 

11 

Total.  . 

.  .  69 

133 

52,374 

ictoires  ct  Conquetes,  xxii,  p.  192. 

(l)  Plolho.  ii.  App.  iii.  Hard.  xii.  219, 220.  Schocll,  x.  270,  272-  Join,  iv.  360,  3Gl  • 
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spirit,  and  inspired  with  the  most  touching  cordiality.  The  feeling  of  de¬ 
pression  by  which  the  Russians  were  animated  when,  in  the  outset  of  the 
campaign,  they  found  themselves  far  advanced  in  Europe,  and  engaged  in 


French  Blockaded  Forces* 


Men. 

The  GarrisoQ  of  Dantzig, .  20,000 

Garrisoa  of  Zamosc, . .  ,  4,000 

Garrison  of  Modlin, . * . 3,000 

Garrison  of  Stettin, . 10.000 

Garrison  of  Austria, . 5,000 

Garrison  of  Glogau, . 6,000 

Garrison  of  Torguu . 8,000 

Garrison  of  Wittenberg . 5,000 

Garrison  of  Magdeburg, . 10,000 

Garrison  of  Wurtzburg, . 1,500 

Garrison  of  Dresden, . 5,000 

Garrison  of  Freiberg, .  800 

Garrison  of  Erfurlb, . 2,000 


Total,  .  .  .  80,300 

— Plotho,  vol.  ii.  App.  90. 

Summary  of  French  Forces  in  Germany  and  Italy, 


Infantry.  Cavalry. 

In  tbe  field, .  260.000  42,200 

Detached, .  39,000  4,200 

Prince  Eugene’s  army  in  Italy, .  50.574  1,800 

Blockaded  Garrisons, . 80,300 

Danes, .  15,000  900 

Bavarian  Army  of  Observation,  22,200  1,800 


Total,  .  .  .  467,074  50,900 

Grand  Total,  .  .  .  517,974 


Allied  Forces  in  Germany  and  Italy  at  Resumption  of  Hostilities  on  i'^th  August  l8l3. 
Allied  Force. 


Men.  Cannon. 

The  Grand  Army  of  Bohemia  under  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  237,770  698 


The  Army  of  Silesia  under  Blucher, . _  .  .  .  93,322  356 

The  Army  of  the  North  under  the  Crown-Prince,  ....  154,012  387 

The  Russian  Reserve  under  Benniugseii, .  57,329  198 

The  Corps  d’Armee  of  the  Prince  of  Reus,  . .  24.750  42 

The  Austrian  Army  of  Reserve, .  50,000  120 


Total  in  the  Field,  .  .  .  617,183  1,801 


BLOCKADiifG  Forces. 


Before  Dantzig, .  35,000 

Before  Zamosc, . 14,700 

Before  Glogau,  .  29,450 

Before  Custrln, . 8,450 

Before  Stettin, . 14,600 


Total  Blockading  Force,  ....  102,200 

Total  in  the  Field,  .  .  .  619,183 

Total  Blockading  Force,  .  102,200 


—Plotho,  vol.  ii.  App.  72. 


Grind' Total,  .  ,  .  . 


The  composition  of  this  immense  force  was  as  follows  ; — 


721,383 


I,  Austrians, 


The  Grand  Army  of  Bohemia  under  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  .  .  .  130,000 

Army  under  the  Prince  of  Reus  on  the  Inn, .  24,750 

Army  of  Italy  under  Field-Marshal  Hiller, .  50,000 

Army  of  Reserve  under  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  and  the  Prince  of 

Wurtemberg, . .  . .  60,000 


—Plotho,  vol.  ii.  App.  26, 


Total  of  Austrians,  .  .  .  264,750 
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cordmupi.  a  fresh  war,  which  seemed  foreign  to  the  real  interests  of  their 
.limiiy  with  country,  had  given  place  to  an  universal  and  enthusiastic  desire  to 
Allied  *  share  with  their  Prussian  brethren  in  the  deliverance  of  the  father- 
wercTni-  la^d.  Coinmon  danger  had  awakened  brotherly  feelings;  common 
mated.  injuries  a  joint  desire  of  vengeance;  valour  on  both  sides,  mutual 
respect.  Those  who  had  stood  side  by  side  on  the  fields  of  Lutzen  and  Baut¬ 
zen,  felt  confident  against  the  world  in  arms.  The  universal  animation  with 
which  the  war  was  embraced  by  all  classes  in  Germany,  had  excited  a  cor¬ 
responding  enthusiasm  in  the  Russian  warriors;  the  generous  flame  had 


II.  Russians. 


Russian  Troops  in  the  Grand  Army  of  Bohemia. 


Batlal. 

Squad.  Batteries.  Cossack 

Men. 

Rests. 

1.  Corps  of  Wittgenstein,  ,  .  .  . 

2,  Guards  under  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 

39 

36 

7 

4 

22.400 

stantiiic . 

46 

72 

21i 

20 

36,020 

Total,  .  . 

85 

108 

28i 

24 

58.420 

Russian  Troops  in 

the  Silesian  Army. 

46 

49 

11 

7 

27,600 

2-  Corps  of  Sucken, . 

24 

20 

5 

8 

15,000 

3.  Corps  of  Saint.Priest, . 

21 

4 

3 

0 

9,400 

Total,  ,  . 

91 

73 

19 

15 

52,000 

Russian  Troops  in  the  Army  of  the 

North . 

1.  Corps  of  Winzingcrode,  .  .  .  . 

11 

8 

3 

8 

8,826 

2.  Corps  of  Worowzof . 

7 

15 

4 

8 

8.667 

3.  Corps  of  Walmoden, . 

11 

12 

1 

18 

8,056 

Total,  .  . 

29 

35 

8 

34 

25,549 

The  Russian  .\rtny  of  Reserve  under 

Benningsen, . 

75 

68 

15 

8 

57,329 

Total  in  the  Field,  ,  .  , 

270 

284 

99i 

81 

193,298 

Infantry,  .  .  . . 

— 

— 

121.092 

Cavalry, . •  .  , 

— 

_ 

31,272 

Artillery, . 

— 

_ 

_ 

14,691 

Cossacks, . 

— 

— 

— 

26,243 

Total  Men, 

193,298 

Cannon,  , 

834 

Army  of  Reserve 

under  Benningsen. 

Bats. 

Squad. 

Guns. 

1  Corps  of  Markow, . 

.  14 

70 

38 

16,467 

2  Corps  of  Doctoroff, . 

.  29 

25 

120 

26,571 

3  Corps  of  Count  Oslerman  Tolstoi, 

■  ■  ■ 

30 

27 

40 

17,045 

Total,  .  . 

73 

122 

198 

60,083 

Effective  in  the  Field. 

Infantry, . 40,4^9 

Cavalry  and  Cossacks, . 12.886 

Artillery  and  Pioneers, . 3,944 


— «Pi.OTHo.  vol.  ii.  App.  8. 


Total,  Men,  . 
Cannon, 


57,477 

198 


Army  of  the  Prince  of  Reus  on  the  Inn. 

Men. 

Infantry, . 16.450 

Cavalry, . 7,250 

Artillery, . 1,050 

total,  .  .  24,750 
Corps  in  Italy  under  Hiller, 

50,000 


— Ploxjio,  vol.  ii,  App.  70. 
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spread  to  every  breast;  and  such  was  the  warlike  spirit  with  which  they  were 
animated,  that  it  was  with  no  small  difficulty,  and  only  by  the  personal  exer¬ 
tion  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  that  they  could  be  prevented  from  breaking 
into  open  hostilities  on  the  expiration  of  the  original  period  assigned  for  the 
armistice.  The  Emperor  Alexander  and  King  of  Prussia  set  the  example  of 
this  touching  fraternity  :  constantly  living  together  on  terms  of  the  closest  in¬ 
timacy,  they  had  notathoughtnora  wish  butin  common;  their  suites  formed 
one  large  family ;  and  when  they  reviewed  their  respective  troops,  they 
always  appeared  in  the  uniform  of  each  other’s  guards,  and  Avith  the  military 
orders  hanging  on  their  breasts,  which  Avere  shared  by  them  Avilh  the  hum¬ 
blest  of  their  soldiers  (1). 

Slow  pro-  When  preparations  on  so  vast  and  unprecedented  a  scale  had 
siess  of  the  madc  on  both  sides  for  the  resumption  of  hostilities,  it  be- 
at  Prague,  comos  olmost  ludicrous  to  follow  out  the  diplomatic  evasions, 
trifling  disputes,  and  studied  procrastination,  of  the  congress  of  Prague. 
July  12.  Official  intimation  Avas  sent  to  the  French  emperor  on  the  11th 
July,  by  TJ.  Metternich,  that  the  allied  sovereigns  had  agreed  to  the  prolon¬ 
gation  of  the  armistice,  and  had  sent  their  plenipotentiaries  to  that  city;  viz. 
M.  d’Anstett  on  the  part  of  Prussia,  and  M.  de  Humboldt  on  that  of  Prussia, 
Avhile  Metternich  himself  represented  Austria  :  and  these  high  functionaries 
alt  arrived  there  on  the  Ibth.  Instead,  hoAveA'er,  of  straightAvay  complying 
Avith  this  intimation,  and  sending  his  OAvn  plenipotentiaries  to  commence 
business,  Napoleon,  Avhen  every  hour  Avas  precious,  commenced  an  alterca¬ 
tion  with  the  Prussian  and  Russian  governments  upon  the  choice  they  had 
made  of  plenipotentiaries  at  the  congress;  objecting  to  M.  d’Anstett  that  he 
Avas  a  French  emigrant,  and  to  M.  de  Humboldt  that  he  Avas  not  of  adequate 
rank  to  meet  either  with  Count  Narbonne  or  M.  Caulaincourt.  These  objec¬ 
tions  came  with  a  peculiarly  bad  grace  from  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  re- 
Aug.  7,  i8i3.  volutionary  dynasty ;  and  certainly  Humboldt,  the  illustrious  natu¬ 
ralist  Avas  on  a  level  Avith  M.  Maret  or  Caulaincourt,  neither  of  Avhom  had  any 
pretensions  to  family,  and  they  were  accordingly,  after  much  angry  correspon¬ 
dence,  finally  overruled,  and  the  negotiations  carried  on  with  the  existing 
diplomatists  (2). 

Difncuitics  No  sooner,  however,  was  this  difficulty  surmounted,  and  Nar- 
whici.  arose  and  Caulaincourt  both  arrived  at  Prague,  where  they  Avere 

respecting 

the  forni  of  not  installed  till  the  28th,  sixteen  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  allied 
fci-rrr'c.  diplomatists,  than  a  new  and  still  more  serious  cause  of  dissension 
arose  regarding  the  form  in  which  the  negotiations  should  be  conducted. 
Metternich  contended,  that  they  should  proceed  after  the  manner  of  the 
congress  ofTeschen  in  1779;  that  is,  that  the  negotiations  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  means  of  written  notes,  addressed,  not  by  the  belligerent  parties 
to  each  other,  but  by  both  to  the  mediating  power,  and  by  it  transmitted  to 
the  plenipotentiary  of  the  power  for  whom  they  were  respectively  intended. 
To  this  proposition  the  allied  diplomatists  at  once  gave  their  consent;  but 
the  French  strenuously  contended  for  the  course  pursued  at  the  congress  of 
Utrecht,  where  both  parties  sent  their  notes  directly  to  each  other,  and  the 
communications  were  carried  on,  partly  in  Avriting,  and  partly  verbally.  It  is 
evident  that  the  former  method  was  calculated  to  increase  the  importance 
and  influence  of  the  mediating  power,  by  enabling  it  to  keep  in  its  hands  the 
thread  of  the  whole  negotiations ;  and  it  is  equally  plain,  that  Avhen  parties 

(1)  Loncl.  7.A.  76.  Captf  x.  1.69,  160.  l52.  Aiisletl  to  Jiletlernich,  August  7,  1813-  Capet. 

.i;2)  Hetlo-Hieii  U)  ilaiTl,  July  12,  (S13.  Faiir,  ii-.  s.  4  50. 
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are  really  in  earnest,  and  time,  as  in  this  instance,  presses,  it  is  far  more  ex¬ 
pedient  to  proceed  at  once  to  personal  intercourse  and  verbal  conferences, 
than  to  adopt  the  circuitous  form  of  written  communications  addressed  to  a 
third  party.  Austria,  therefore,  by  contending  for  the  latter  course,  clearly 
evinced  her  desire  to  procrastinate;  but  it  is  equally  plain,  that  if  France  had 
been  sincere  in  the  desire  of  an  accommodation,  she  would  have  preferred 
the  commencement  of  negotiations  in  any  conceivable  method,  to  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  unmeaning  discussions  about  its  form.  In  this  dispute  about  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  conferences,  the  whole  short  remainder  of  the  period 
assigned  for  the  prolongation  of  the  armistice  was  consumed  ;  and  the  10th 
August,  the  fatal  period  fixed  for  its  termination,  passed  without  either  any 
commencement  having  been  effected  of  a  negotiation,  or  any  proposal  made 
for  its  longer  continuance  (1). 

oni’J dif-“  incorrect,  however,  to  say  that  neither  party  in  this  armistice 
fcrontpow-  wislicd  for  a  termination  of  hostilities.  Both  parties,  in  reality,  de- 
period.  Sired  it ;  but  both  were  alike  aware,  that  the  terms  on  which  they 
were  willing  to  come  to  an  accommodation,  where  such  as  there  was  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  attaining.  Austria  was  not  only  willing,  but  anxious  to  mediate  with 
efficacy,  and  bring  about  a  general  accommodation  ;  but  then  it  was  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  she  obtained  the  Illyrian  provinces,  and  a  share  of  Italy  for  herself, 
and  the  renunciation  by  France  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
kingdom  ofitaly,  for  the  cause  of  European  independence.  Russia  and  Prussia 
were  ready  to  terminate  hostilities  ;  but  it  was  on  condition  that  Prussia  W'as 
restored  and  augmented,  Poland  dissolved,  and  the  Ilanse  towns  restored  to 
freedom.  France  was  prepared  to  renounce  some  of  her  acquisitions,  and 
sheathe  for  a  time  at  least  the  sword  of  conquest ;  but  she  could  contemplate 
no  greater  abasement  than  the  restitution  of  the  Illyrian  provinces  to  Austria, 
of  her  lost  provinces  to  Prussia,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Warsaw,  to  soothe  Russia ;  and  still  clung  to  the  Rhenish  confederacy,  the 
Swiss  supremacy,  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  Peninsular  and  the  Westphalian 
thrones,  aud  the  extension  of  the  Frenchfrontier  over  Holland  and  the  Ilanse 
towns.  Thus,  though  all  parties  were  willing  to  negotiate,  none  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  lowered  in  their  pretensions  to  render  an  understanding  practicable  ; 
the  victories  of  twenty  years  could  not  be  obliterated  by  a  single  disaster, 
how  great  soever;  and,  as  in  the  conferences  between  the  Gauls  and  Ro¬ 
mans  of  old,  the  sword  required  to  be  thrown  in  to  restore  the  balance  (2). 
Napoiion’s  Napolcon  himself  gave  the  clearest  sense  of  the  hopelessness  of 
M.iypiire,  all  attempts  at  a  pacification,  by  a  step  which  at  once  dissolved  all 
the  hopes  which  had  been  entertained  at  Dresden  of  a  speedy  ter- 
Louise.  mination  of  hostilities.  On  the  26th  July,  three  days  before  the 
French  plenipotentiaries,  Gaulaincourt  and  Narbonne,  had  come  to  Prague, 
though  a  fortnight  after  those  of  the  Allies  had  been  in  that  city,  and  seven 
weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the  armistice,  Napoleon  set  out  from  Dres¬ 
den  for  Mayence,  to  inspect  the  fortifications  in  progress  at  that  place,  and 
to  meet  the  Empress  Marie-Louise,  who,  by  his  directions,  had  come  to  meet 
him  in  that  frontier  city.  He  remained  with  her  for  six  days,  during  which 
the  most  active  military  preparations  were  going  forward,  and  every  thing 
announced  the  speedy  resumption  of  hostilities.  Whatlhe  communications 
were  which  passed  between  him  and  the  E.mpress  Regent  during  this  mo¬ 
mentous  period  is  now  known  by  the  best  possible  evidence,  that  of  the 
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Empress  herself.  “Associated,”  said  she  to  the  senate,  “  in  that  short  inter¬ 
view,  with  the  most  secret  thoughts  of  the  Emperor,  I  then  perceived  with  what 
sentiments  he  would  be  inspired  if  seated  on  a  dishonoured  throne,  and  un¬ 
der  a  crown  without  glory.”  In  these  words  were  truly  revealed  the  most 
secret  feelings  of  Napoleon.  Seated  on  a  revolutionary  throne,  and  the  head 
of  a  military  republic,  he  v.  as  compelled  to  advance  without  intermission  : 
unbroken  success  was  to  him  not  merely  essential  to  popularity,  but  the 
price  of  existence.  He  was  much  pressed  at  Mayence  by  the  Empress  and  se¬ 
nate  to  make  peace  on  any  terms;  but  his  answer,  in  three  words,  conveyed 
the  whole  secret  of  his  policy  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  “  Tout  on 
rien.'"  The  Emperor  spent  six  days  at  that  place,  inspecting  the  fortifications 
and  reviewing  the  troops,  which  were  incessantly  urged  on  to  swell  the  roll 
of  Augereau’s  corps,  and  on  the  3d  August  returned  to  Dresden,  where 
the  increased  vigour  of  his  military  preparations  at  all  points,  and  the 
prodigious  concourse  of  troops  who  incessantly  poured  into  that  capital, 
soon  dispelled  the  hopes  which  had  till  then  been  entertained  of  a  general 
peace  (1). 

of  InstrlT  Napoleon  returned  from  Mayence  he  wrote  a  confi- 

to  France,  dontial  letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  a  copy  of  which  was  com¬ 
municated  to  Metternich,  desiring  to  know,  in  a  categorical  manner,  how  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna  proposed  that  peace  sliould  be  arranged,  and  whether,  in 
the  event  of  hostilities,  she  would  make  common  cause  with  France.  This 
led  to  more  substantial  overtures;  and  on  the  7th  August  Metternich  trans¬ 
mitted  the  ultimatum  of  his  cabinet,  which  Avas  as  follows  : — “  The  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  was  to  be  divided  between  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  reserving  Danlzic  for  the  latter  power ;  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  Hamburg  and  the  Hanse  Towns  in  their  independence  ;  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  Prussia  in  its  ancient  possessions,  with  a  frontier  on  the  Elbe  ; 
the  cession  to  Austria  of  all  the  Illyrian  provinces,  including  Trieste.”  These 
were  the  cardinal  points  :  but  the  Austrian  diplomatist  stated  as  minor  ques¬ 
tions,  which,  would  require  to  be  adjusted  in  a  general  pacification,  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  Holland,  of  Spain,  and  of  the  Pontifical  States  (2). 

Napoleon  spent  the  9th  in  deliberating,  and  on  the  10th  returned 
cHiip'' e  answer,  consenting  to  the  dissolution  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
terras.  WarsaAV,  but  insisting  that  Dantzic  should  be  a  free  city,  its  fortifi¬ 
cations  demolished,  and  the  King  of  Saxony  indemnified  by  the  cession  of  the 
territories  included  in  Saxony,  belonging  to  Silesia  and  Bohemia.  He  agreed 
to  cede  the  Illyrian  provinces  to  Austria,  with  Fiuine,  but  refused  to  give  up 
Trieste;  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  to  be  extended  to  the  Oder,  and 
the  integrity  of  the  Danish  dominions  guaranteed.  These  terms  were  dis¬ 
patched  in  duplicate  to  Prague,  where  they  arrived  early  on  ihe  morning  of 
the  Pith;  but  after  twelve  o’clock  on  the  preceding  night,  which  was  the 
termination  of  the  armistice.  They  were  not  such,  however,  as  Austria  could 
agree  to;  and  the  armistice  having  now  expired  without  any  accommodation 
having  been  come  to,  the  Russian  and  Prussian  plenipotentiaries,  at  mid- 
Aug.  lo.  night  on  the  10th,  addressed  official  intimations  to  Metternich,  that 
their  powers  were  at  an  end,  and  the  congress  dissolved;  on  the  lltli  the 
Aug.  II.  Austrian  minister  announced  these  communications  to  Caulain- 

Aug,  12.  court  and  Narbonne,  and  on  the  day  following  Austria  declared 

war  against  France. 


(l)  Fdiii,  ii.  23,  24.  OJel.  i.  228,  231.  Captf.  x. 
J53,  154.  liOnd.  108,  note. 


(2)  Fain,  ii,  93,  94.  Hard.  xii.  205,  20G. 
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Austrian  The  grounds  stated  in  this  official  instrument,  on  the  part  of  the 

manifesto,  cabinet  of  Vienna,  for  joining  the  Allies,  and  coming  to  a  rupture 
with  France,  were  as  follow : — “  The  progress  of  events  at  the  congress,  left 
no  room  for  doubt  that  the  French  government  was  insincere  in  its  profes¬ 
sions  of  a  desire  for  peace.  The  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  French  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries,  under  pretexts  which  the  great  objects  to  be  discussed  at  the  congress 
might  well  have  reduced  to  silence;  the  insufficiency  of  their  instructions  on 
points  of  form,  which  occasioned  the  loss  of  much  precious  time,  when  a  few 
days  only  remained  for  the  most  important  of  all  negotiations :  all  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  combined,  demonstrated  too  clearly  that  peace,  such  as  Austria 
and  the  allied  sovereigns  desired,  was  foreign  to  the  views  of  France ;  that 
she  accepted  the  form  of  a  congress,  in  order  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  being 
the  cause  of  the  prolongation  of  war,  but  with  a  secret  desire  to  elude  its  ef¬ 
fects,  or  in  the  wish  to  separate  Austria  from  the  other  powers  already  united 
with  her  in  principles,  before  treaties  bad  consecrated  their  union  for  the 
cause  of  peace  and  the  happiness  of  the  world.  Austria  comes  out  of  this 
negotiation,  the  result  of  which  has  deceived  her  most  cherished  hopes,  with 
the  consciousness  of  the  good  faith  which  has  animated  her  throughout.  More 
zealous  than  ever  for  the  noble  end  which  she  has  proposed,  she  does  not 
take  up  arms  but  to  attain  it,  in  concert  with  the  powers  which  are  animated 
by  the  same  sentiments.  Ever  disposed  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  an 
order  of  things,  which,  by  a  wise  division  of  power,  may  place  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  peace  under  the  shield  of  an  association  of  independent  states,  she 
will  neglect  no  occasion  for  arriving  at  such  a  result  (1) ;  and  the  knowledge 
she  has  acquired  of  the  courts  now  become  her  allies,  gives  her  a  certain  as¬ 
surance  that  they  will  sincerely  co-operate  in  so  salutary  a  purpose.” 

To  this  it  was  replied  on  the  part  of  the  French  emperor ; — “  Ever 

Aug.  i8.  since  the  month  of  February,  the  hostile  dispositions  of  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna  have  been  know  n  to  all  Europe.  Denmark,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Wir- 
temberg,  have  documents  in  their  archives  which  prove  that  Austria,  under 
pretence  of  the  interest  which  she  took  in  her  ally,  and  of  the  love  of  peace, 
nourished  a  secret  jealousy  of  France.  The  undersigned  will  not  go  over  the 
system  of  protestations,  so  prodigally  made  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  insinua¬ 
tions,  covertly  spread  on  the  other,  which  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  has  adopted, 
and  which,  when  fully  developed,  has  prostituted  what  has  hitherto  been 
reckoned  most  sacred  among  men — a  mediation,  a  congress,  and  the  words 
of  peace.  If  Austria  desire  hostility,  w'hat  need  had  she  of  a  false  language,  or 
of  enveloping  France  with  a  tissue  of  deceitful  snares  which  met  her  on  every 
side?  If  the  mediator  really  wished  for  peace,  would  he  have  pretended  that 
transactions  so  complicated  could  be  adjusted  in  the  space  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
days?  Is  it  an  indication  of  a  pacific  disposition  to  propose  to  dictate  peace  to 
France  in  less  time  than  it  would  require  to  conclude  the  capitulation  of  a 
besieged  town?  The  peace  of  Teschen  was  only  concluded  after  four  months 
of  negotiation.  Six  weeks  were  consumed  at  Sistow  before  the  conferences 
on  the  forms  were  concluded ;  the  negotiation  for  the  peace  of  Vienna  lasted 
two  months,  though  the  greater  part  of  the  Austrian  states  were  in  the  hands 
of  France.  Can  it  be  seriously  proposed  to  reconcile  the  dilTerences,  and  ad¬ 
just  the  interests,  of  France,  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  Denmark,  Saxony,  and 
so  many  other  states,  watch  in  hand,  in  fifteen  days?  But  for  the  fatal  inter¬ 
vention  of  Austria,  peace  at  this  moment  would  have  been  concluded  between 
Russia,  France,  and  Prussia.  Austria,  the  enemy  of  France,  and  covering  her 


(I)  Fain,  ii.  212,  216.  Declaration  of  Austria. 
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ambition  under  the  mask  of  a  mediator,  complicated  every  thing,  and  ren¬ 
dered  reconciliation  impossible.  But  Austria,  in  an  open  and  avowed  state  of 
hostility,  is  in  a  position  at  once  more  sincere  and  more  simple;  Europe  is 
nearer  peace;  there  is  a  complication  the  less.  If  Austria  is  really  desirous  of 
an  accommodation,  let  her  name  a  place  which  may  be  .neutralized,  and  set 
apart  for  a  congress,  where  plenipotentiaries  of  all  the  powers,  great  and 
small,  may  assemble,  and  the  negotiations  may  proceed  with  the  gravity  and 
deliberation  suited  to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  issue,  without  the 
Aug.  21.  continuance  of  hostilities.”  To  this  last  proposal  Metternich  re¬ 
plied,  that  the  proposal  for  a  congress  should  forthwith  be  communicated  by 
the  three  allied  powers  to  their  other  allies;  but  before  their  answers  could  be 
received  the  struggle  recommenced,  and  all  thoughts  of  peace  were  drowned 
in  the  roar  and  whirl  of  war  (1). 

on'tMs'd^  It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  France  had  the  better  in  this  de¬ 
bate,  and  on  bate ;  and  that,  though  both  parties  were  insincere  in  their  propo- 
quent  mani-  sals  lor  peace  at  that  time,  the  reasons  which  Napoleon  s  diploma- 
festo  of  Aus-  adduced  for  questioning  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna,  were  more  weighty  than  those  which  Metternich  advanced  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  a  similar  charge  against  them.  But,  as  usual  with  state  papers  of  this 
description,  they  were  very  far  from  revealing  the  real  motives  which  ac¬ 
tuated  either  party;  and  were  put  forward  with  hardly  any  other  view,  on 
either  side,  than  to  effect  that  grand  object  of  diplomacy,  the  concealing  of 
the  real  thoughts  of  the  parties.  The  true  motives  which  actuated  Austria  at 
this  momentous  crisis,  are  much  more  sincerely,  and  therefore  powerfully 
put  forth  in  the  Austrian  manifesto,  on  the  ground  of  war  against  France, 
drawn  by  Gentz,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  published  by  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna.  Napoleon  gave  the  most  decisive  proof  that  he  felt  he  had  been 
struck  between  wind  and  water  by  this  manifesto,  by  omitting  in  his  publi¬ 
cation  of  it  in  the  Moniteur  the  most  material  passages  which  it  contained  (2). 
And  so  reasonable  were  the  terms  of  Austria’s  ultimatum,  already  given,  that 
we  have  Lord  Londonderry’s  authority  for  the  fact,  that  in  a  private  conver¬ 
sation  between  Caulaincourt  and  Metternich,  the  former  admitted,  that  if  he 
were  Napoleon  he  would  at  once  accept  them,  but  that  he  had  no  power  to 
do  so,  and  that  they  must  be  referred  to  the  Emperor  (5). 

Early  liis-  Prince  Metternich,  who  bore  so  distinguished  a  part  in  this  me- 
pr'in°/  morable  negotiation,  and  in  whose  hands  the  question  of  peace  or 
Mittcrnich.  jjj  jj  manner  definitively  placed,  was  a  statesman,  who  for 

above  a  quarter  of  a  century  exercised  so  great  an  influence  on  the  history 
of  Europe,  that  any  history  might  justly  be  regarded  as  defective  that  did  not 
delineate  the  leading  features  of  his  character  and  biography.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  public  functionary,  who,  at  an  early  period  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the  administration  of  the  Flemish  provinces,  and 
was  born  in  1775,  at  his  father’s  hereditary  seat  near  Johannisberg,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  Educated  at  Strasburg,  he  early  improved  his  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  public  affairs,  by  travels  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  and  soon  after  entered  the  diplomatic  line,  and  served  at  the  congress 
of  Rastadt,  in  1799.  His.great  abilities,  however,  soon  attracted  notice  at  a 
court,  which,  justly  impressed  with  the  vast  importance  of  diplomatic  talent, 
never  fails,  despite  its  aristocratic  prepossessions,  to  seek  for  it  wherever  it 
is  to  be  found,  even  in  the  humblest  ranks  of  the  state ;  and  he  was  employed 


(1)  M.irot’s  declaralion,  Aug.  18.  1813,  and  Met-  (2')  Compare  manifesto  in  Hard,  xii,  211.  and  in 
tcruieli’s  note,  Aug.  21.  Fain,‘ii.  21",  222.  Moniteur,  Sept.  2|.  1813. 

(3)  Lond.  97. 
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on  missions  of  importance  to  St.-Petersburg  in  1804,  and  Berlin  in  1805. 
At  both  these  capitals  he  sedulously  studied,  not  only  the  national  resources, 
but  the  temperament  and  habits  of  the  people ;  and  as  his  elegant  and  polished 
manners  gave  him  an  easy  access  to  the  highest  circles,  he  soon  became  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  with  the  most  influential  persons  at  the  northern  cabi¬ 
nets.  After  the  peace  of  Presburg,  in  1805,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  at 
Paris;  and  in  that  delicate  situation,  though  representing  a  vanquished  mon¬ 
arch,  he  succeeded,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three,  in  conciliating  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him,  by  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  and  the  admir¬ 
able  skill  with  which  he  maintained  a  difficult  and  yet  important  position. 
In  1809,  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  state  upon  the  resignation  of  Count 
Stadion,  under  whose  auspices  he  had  risen  to  eminence,  and  whose  known 
hostility  to  France  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  retire  upon  the  peace 
of  Schoenbrunn ;  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  from  tliat  period  he  exer¬ 
cised,  almost  without  control,  the  highest  authority  in  the  Austrian  domi¬ 
nions  (1). 

"r  asT”*"'  diplomatist,  even  in  that  age  of  intellectual  giants,  excelled, 

siatesmnn.  pcrhaps  hardly  any  equalled  Metternich,  in  the  calm  and  sagacious 
survey  which  he  took  of  existing  events,  in  the  prophetic  skill  with  which  he 
divined  their  probable  tendency,  and  the  admirable  tact  with  which,  without 
exciting  unnecessary  jealousy,  he  contrived  to  render  them  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  the  country  with  whose  direction  he  was  entrusted.  An  easy  and 
graceful  address,  a  coolness  which  nothing  could  disturb,  an  inexhaustible 
flow  of  brilliant  conversation,  a  fascinating  power  of  delicate  flattery,  white 
they  rendered  him  the  charm  of  the  highest  society  wherever  he  went, 
concealed  powers  of  the  first  order,  and  a  sagacity  in  discerning  the  probable 
tendency  of  events  which  never  was  surpassed.  He  had  not  the  moral  cou¬ 
rage  which  rendered  Lord  Castlereagh  superior  to  the  storms  of  fortune,  nor 
the  heroic  sense  of  duty  which  made  Wellington  indifferent  to  them,  nor  the 
ardent  genius  which  enabled  Napoleon  to  direct  their  fury;  his  talent,  and 
there  it  was  unrivalled,  consisted  in  gaining  possession  of  the  current,  and 
directing  it  to  his  purposes.  Laissez  venir  was  his  ruling  principle  at  all  periods 
of  his  life ;  but  this  seeming  insouciance  was  not  the  result  of  listlessness  or 
indifference,  hut  of  a  close  observation  of  the  course  of  events,  a  strong  sense 
of  the  danger  of  directly  opposing  it,  and  a  conscious  power  of  ultimately 
obtaining  its  direction.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
w'hich  every  age  has  so  clearly  evinced,  and  trusted,  in  combating  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  torrent,  chiefly  !o  its  speedy  tendency,  like  all  violent  passions,  to 
wear  itself  out.  No  man  was  more  fixed  in  his  opinions,  or  more  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  upholding  those  conservative  principles,  both  in  internal 
government  and  external  relations,  which  the  French  Revolution  had  well- 
nigh  subverted;  but  none,  at  the  same  time,  saw  more  clearly  the  necessity 
of  awaiting  the  proper  time  for  action,  or  disguising  formed  determinations 
till  the  proper  season  for  executing  them  had  arrived.  A  perfect  master  of 
dissimulation,  he  was  able  to  act  for  years  in  opposition  to  his  real  tenets, 
without  letting  his  secret  designs  be  perceived,  or  even  suspected;  and  such 
was  the  power  which  he  possessed  of  disguising  his  intentions,  that  down  to 
the  very  last  moment,  in  the  congress  of  Prague,  he  succeeded  in  concealing 
them  even  from  the  penetrating  eye  of  Naj)olcon. 

Talents  of  this  description  might  have  been  in  the  last  degree  dangerous  in 
the  hands  of  an  ambitious  and  unprincipled  man ;  but  in  Metternich’s  case 

(l)  Hard,  xii.  GO,  61.  Biog,  Unlv.  art.  Metternicli,  Sup, 
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His  private  tliGy  wcpe  restrained  by  influences  of  a  higher  description,  which  in 
pawoli^'*  a  great  measure  secured  their  right  direction.  Though  abundantly 
spirit.  unscrupulous  in  diplomatic  evasion  in  state  affairs,  and  generally 
acting  on  the  principle,  that  in  public  negotiations,  as  in  love,  oaths  and  pro¬ 
testations  are  the  weapons  Avhich  both  parties  may  make  use  of  at  pleasure, 
he  was  yet  of  unsullied  honour  in  private  life,  and  whatever  he  said  on  the 
honour  of  a  gentleman,  might  Avith  confidence  be  relied  on.  Though  long 
vested  Avith  almost  unlimited  poAver,  and  often  placed  in  hostility  with  the  as¬ 
piring  spirit  especially  of  Italian  liberalism,  he  had  nothing  cruel  or  vindictive 
in  his  disposition  :  blood  Avas  hardly  ever  shed  under  his  administration,  and 
secondary  punishment,  though  sometimes  severe,  inflicted  only  so  far  as  was 
deemed  necessary  to  preserve  the  consistency  of  a  despotic  frame  of  govern¬ 
ment.  AboA^e  all,  his  spirit  Avas  essentially  patriotic :  his  ruses  and  subterfu¬ 
ges,  and  they  Avere  many,  were  all  directed  to  the  extrication  of  his  country 
from  difliculty,  or  the  augmentation  of  its  territory  or  resources;  and  under 
his  long  administration  it  was  raised  from  the  loAvest  point  of  depression  to  an 
unexampled  height  of  felicity  and  glory.  Admitting  that  much  of  this  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  reaction  in  Europe  against  French  oppression,  Avhich  was 
commencing  Avhen  lie  was  called  to  the  helm  of  affairs,  and  soon  produced  a 
general  effervescence  which  Avas  irresistible,  still  much  also  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  to  be  oAving  to  the  skilfulness  of  the  pilot  Avho  weathered  the  storm — 
Avho  yielded  to  it  when  its  force  Avas  irresistible,  and  gained  the  mastery  of 
its  direction  when  the  gales  were  setting  in  his  own  favour. 

And  p' in-  “  EA'ery  thing  for  the  people  ;  nothing  by  them,”  which  Napoleon 
sOTcrn”*^  described  as  the  true  secret  of  government  (1),  Avas  the  means  by 
ment.  wliicli  liis  coiiduct  was  uniformly  regulated  in  domestic  adminis¬ 
tration.  He  had  the  strongest  aversion  to  those  changes  AA'hich  are  forced  on 
government  by  the  people,  but  clearly  saAV  the  propriety  of  disarming  their 
leaders  of  the  most  dangerous  weapons  which  they  wielded,  by  a  paternal 
system  of  domestic  administration,  and  a  sedulous  attention  to  their  material 
interests.  He  rigorously  prohibited  the  importation  ofliterary  workshaving 
a  democratic  or  infidel  tendency,  and  exercised  in  this  respect  a  vexatious 
and  perhaps  unnecessary  strictness  over  travellers ;  the  press  at  Vienna  was 
subjected  to  the  usual  censorship  of  absolute  governments;  and  public  thought 
confined  within  those  channels  Avhich  the  Romish  Church  and  Aulic  Council 
deemed  advisable.  But  Avithin  these  limits  no  minister  ever  attended  with 
more  anxiety  and  success  to  the  interests  of  the  people  :  public  instruction 
has  been  rendered  universal ;  the  hereditary  states  exhibit  in  their  uniform 
Avellbeing  the  blessed  effects  of  a  paternal  administration;  the  provinces  of 
Lombardy  have  almost  forgot,  in  the  substantial  blessings  of  German  go¬ 
vernment,  the  visionary  dreams  of  Italian  independence  ;  and  the  Austrian 
monarchy  as  a  Avhole,  exhibits,  Avitii  a  few  exceptions,  an  example  of  general 
felicity,  aa  hich  may  Avell  put  more  popular  governments  to  the  blush  for  the 
vast  capacities  for  exertion  which  they  have  misapplied,  and  the  boundless 
means  of  general  happiness  Avhich  they  hav'c  abused  (2). 

His  own  The  principles  on  Avhich  Metternich’s  policy,  from  the  time  Avhen 
i.irp“oiicy*^at  he  Avas  raised  to  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs  in  1809,  till  the 
tins  period,  rupture  of  the  congress  of  Prague  in  1815,  were  Avell  described  by 
himself  to  SirCharles  Stewart.  He  found  the  finances  of  the  monarchy  insol¬ 
vent;  its  military  strength  weakened  ;  its  public  spirit  crushed  by  misfortune. 
His  first  care  Avas  to  arrange  and  bring  about  the  marriage  of  the  archduchess 


(l)  /inte,  vi.  284. 


(2)  Personal  observation,  Capef.  viii.  341. 
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Marie  Louise,  in  order  to  raise  his  country  one  step  from  the  abyss  into  which 
it  had  fallen  :  never  intending,  however,  when  the  national  existence  and 
power  were  again  secured,  to  make  any  permanent  change  on  the  policy  of 
the  state.  This  policy,  for  the  three  years  which  followed  the  peace  of  Schoen- 
brunn,  was  attended  with  the  happiest  effects;  insomuch  that,  when  Austria 
was  again  called  to  appear  on  the  theatre  of  Europe,  she  found  herself  speedily 
at  the  head  of  a  force  which  recalled  the  most  prosperous  days  of  the  monar¬ 
chy.  His  object  throughout  was  to  re  -establish  the  influence  and  power  of 
his  country,  and  through  it  give  peace  to  the  world  :  and  on  this  principle 
he  resolutely  resisted  all  the  entreaties  with  M'hich  he  was  beset,  to  join 
Austria  to  the  alliance  after  the  disasters  of  the  Russian  campaign,  till  the 
period  had  arrived  when  his  preparations  were  complete,  and  matters  had 
arrived  at  such  acrisis,  thatshe  could  interpose  with  decisive  effect.  But  that 
his  policy  was  essentially  pacific,  and  that  he  had  no  desire  to  augment 
Austria  when  restored  to  her  suitable  place  in  Europe  at  the  expense  of  less 
powerful  states,  is  decisively  proved  by  the  fact,  that  ever  since  the  peace  of 
Vienna  in  1814,  and  fall  of  Napoleon,  she  has  remained  at  rest,  and  no  pro¬ 
jects  of  ambition  have  either  agitated  her  councils,  or  disturbed  the  peace  of 
Europe  (1). 

Universal  Unbounded  was  the  joy  diffused  through  the  Russian  and  Prussian 
allied  artny  troops  by  the  accession  of  Austria  to  the  alliance.  To  outstrip  the 
tYon  oV.iur.  slow  arrival  by  couriers  of  the  long  wished-for  intelligence,  bon- 
Ores  were  prepared  on  the  summits  of  the  Bohemian  mountains; 
and  at  midnight  on  the  10th,  their  resplendent  light  told  the  breathless  host 
in  Silesia  that  two  hundred  thousand  gallant  allies  were  about  to  join  their 
standard.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of  Prussia,  with  their  respective 
troops,  were  assembled  in  anxious  expectation  at  Trachenberg,  in  a  large 
barn,  awaiting  the  agreed  on  signal,  when,  a  little  after  midnight  on  the  night 
of  the  10th,  loud  shouts  on  the  outside  announced  that  the  flames  were  seen; 
and  soon  the  sovereigns  themselves,  hastening  to  the  door,  beheld  the  blaz¬ 
ing  lights,  prophetic  of  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains. 
Such  was  the  joy  which  pervaded  the  deeply  agitated  assembly,  that  they  all 
embraced,  many  with  tears  of  rapture.  Spontaneous  salves  of  artillery,  and 
feux-de-joie  of  musketry,  resounded  through  the  whole  Russian  and  Prus¬ 
sian  lines.  Joy  beamed  in  every  countenance  :  confidence  had  possessed  itself 
of  every  heart.  With  lightsome  steps  the  great  body  of  the  forces  in  Silesia 
obeyed  next  morning  the  order  to  march  into  Bohemia.  Innumerable  co¬ 
lumns  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  soon  thronged  the  passes  in  the 
mountains ;  and  before  the  six  days’  delay  allowed  for  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  after  the  termination  of  the  armistice,  had  expired,  eighty  thou- 
Aug.  iG.  sand  Russian  and  Prussian  veterans  were  grouped  round  the  walls 
of  Prague.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of  Prussia  arrived  soon  after  in 
that  city,  where  they  were  received  with  the  utmost  cordiality  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria;  and  a  review  of  the  principal  forces  of  the 
Aug.  19  latter  on  the  49th  August,  when  ninety-one  battalions  of  infantry, 
and  fifty  squadrons  of  cavalry,  in  all  nearly  ninety  thousand  men,  defiled  be¬ 
fore  their  majesties,  conveyed  a  vivid  image  of  the  vast  accession  of  strength 
which  their  cause  had  received  by  this  fortunate  alliance.  It  was  a  gratifying 
spectacle  to  the  English  diplomatists — Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Cathcart,  and 
Sir  Charles  Stewart,  who  had  so  powerfully  contributed  to  bringing  about 
this  felicitous  union — to  behold  the  persevering  efforts  of  their  country,  after 


(j)  Uond,  t04.  105.  Se?  also  Cnpcfiguo,  viii. 
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twenty  years  of  constancy  and  warfare,  at  length  crowned  by  the  formation 
of  a  league  which  promised  speedily  to  effect  the  deliverance  of  Europe;  and 
their  patriotic  pride  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  accounts  which  arrived 
next  day  of  the  defeat  of  Soult  with  immense  loss,  after  a  series  of  desperate 
battles  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  expulsion  of  his  army,  after  a  second  irrup- 
tion,  from  the  whole  Spanish  territory  (i). 

Last  review  It  had  long  been  fondly  hoped  at  Dresden,  that  the  15th  August, 
atoifslipn"  the  day  of  the  fete  of  Napoleon,  on  which,  according  to  the  custom 
August  10.  of  Catholic  countries,  his  birthday  was  held,  would  be  the  day  on 
■which  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  would  be  celebrated.  As  the 
armistice  drew  near  to  its  termination,  however,  these  hopes  were  gradually 
dispelled ;  and  at  length  an  imperial  order,  that  the  fete  should  take  place  on 
the  10th,  clearly  revealed  the  presentiment,  that  on  the  15th  the  approaching 
resumption  of  hostilities  would  render  such  a  display  as  was  desired  for  the 
occasion  impossible.  A  grand  review,  however,  took  place  on  the  former 
day,  Avith  all  the  circumstance  of  military  pomp,  at  Avhich  the  King  of 
Saxony,  his  brothers  and  nephews,  and  all  the  principal  marshals  and  digni¬ 
taries  of  the  empire,  assisted.  Napoleon,  followed  by  this  splendid  cortege, 
passed  the  line,  Avhich  Avas  drawn  up  in  the  great  plain  of  Ostra-Gehege,  near 
Dresden,  at  the  gallop ;  and  afterwards  the  whole  troops,  Avho  were  collected 
at  Dresden  and  its  environs,  defiled  before  him.  The  multitude  of  uniforms, 
costumes,  and  nations,  which  were  then  assembled,  strongly  bespoke  the 
heart-stirring  nature  of  the  contest  Avhich  had  thus  roused  the  world  against 
itself  in  arms:  the  old  guard,  twenty  thousand  strong,  of  whom  five  thou¬ 
sand  Avere  splendid  cavaliers,  presented  a  magnificent  spectacle,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  nothing  could  Avithstand  the  hero  Avho  had  such  a  force  still  at  his  dis¬ 
posal.  A  grand  banquet  followed,  at  which  the  whole  soldiers  of  the  guard 
were  entertained,  and  in  the  evening  fireworks  and  illuminations  recalled 
for  a  moment  the  triumphant  days  of  the  empire.  But  though  the  splendour 
of  these  rejoicings  for  a  Avhile  diverted  the  attention  and  distracted  the  cares 
of  the  soldiers  and  citizens,  they  afforded  no  respite  to  the  cares  and  anxiety 
of  their  chief;  serious  and  thoughtful,  he  beheld  the  vast  array  defile  before 
him,  and  immediately  after  the  revicAV  terminated,  shut  himself  up  in  his 
cabinet  to  resume  the  labours  of  diplomacy,  Avhich  then  wore  so  threatening 
an  aspect.  Melancholy  forebodings  filled  every  breast :  it  Avas  universally  be¬ 
lieved  that  Austria  had  joined  the  alliance ;  no  glowing  order  of  the  day,  no 
heart-stirring  proclamation,  dispelled  these  fears,  or  called  the  troops  to 
fresh  victories;  and  next  morning  the  rolling  of  the  drums,  which  in  every 
direction  called  the  troops  to  their  rallying  points,  the  aides-de-camp  hurry¬ 
ing  to  and  fro,  the  clatter  of  artillery  and  Avaggons  through  the  streets,  and 
the  long  columns  of  bayonets  and  lances  Avhich  defiled  through  the  gates,  told 
but  too  plainly  that  war  was  again  about  to  rekindle  its  fiames.  This  re\'iew 
deserves  to  be  noticed;  it  A\'as  the  last  that  Napoleon  ever  held  of  the  Grand 
Army;  disaster  afterwards  succeeded  disaster  too  rapidly  for  the  animating 
pageantry  of  military  magnificence  (2). 
of  Napoi'Ion  Shoftly  bcfoi'e  the  recommencement  of  hostilities,  Napoleon  sum- 
vyiih  moned  an  old  veteran  of  the  revolution  and  the  empire  to  Dresden, 
uiesd^n.  AA  hose  selfish  ambition  and  capacity  lor  intrigue  AA  ere  too  dangerous 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  his  rear  in  the  disgrace  into  Avhich  he  had  fallen. 
Eouche  fortliAvith  obeyed  the  summons,  and  on  his  way  from  Paris  had  an 

(0  Loud.  105,  106,  109.  Fain,  it.  95,  96,  Capef.  (2)  Fain,  ii.  91,  92. 

X.  175,  176. 
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interview  with  Augereau  at  Mayence,  who  strongly  expressed,  with  military 
energy,  his  conviction,  that  the  obstinacy  of  Napoleon  would  speedily  prove 
his  ruin  (1).  The  Emperor  received  him  with  cold  civility  :  after  the  first 
compliments  were  over,  they  entered  on  the  state  of  affairs;  and  Fouche  had 
the  boldness  to  tell  him  that  he  was  fearful  that  five  hundred  thousand 
soldiers,  supported  by  an  insurgent  population  in  rear,  would  compel  him  to 
abandon  Germany.  Napoleon  immediately  resumed  his  warlike  air.  “  It  is 
distressing,”  said  he,  “that  a  general  discouragement  has  seized  even  upon 
the  bravest  minds.  The  question  is  no  longer  the  abandonment  of  this  or  that 
province ;  our  political  supremacy,  and  with  it  our  very  existence,  is  at  stake. 
If  my  physical  power  is  great,  my  moral  power  is  still  greater  :  let  us  beware 
how  we  break  the  charm.  Wherefore  all  these  alarms?  Let  events  take  their 
course.  Austria  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  my  embarrassments  to  recover 
great  advantages ;  but  she  will  never  consent  to  my  total  destruction,  in  order 
to  surrender  herself  without  a  shield  to  the  jaws  of  Russia.  This  is  my  policy; 
I  expect  that  you  are  to  serve  me  with  all  your  power.  I  have  named  you 
Governor-general  of  Illyria;  and  it  is  you,  in  all  probability,  who  will  have 
to  put  the  finishing  hand  with  Austria.  Set  off;  go  by  Prague ;  set  on  your 
well-known  threads  of  secret  negotiation,  and  thence  travel  by  Gratz  to 
Laybach.  Lose  no  time,  for  poor  Junot,  whom  you  are  to  succeed,  is  decidedly 
mad.  In  my  hands,  Illyria  is  an  advanced  guard  in  the  heart  of  Austria,  a 
sentinel  to  keep  the  cabinet  of  Yienna  right.”  Fouche  made  a  profound 
J>'|y  ’9-  obeisance,  and  straightway  set  out.  He  was  well  aware  that  he  was 
sent  into  honourable  banishment;  but  he  was  too  prudent  to  remonstrate 
against  his  destination.  Before  he  arrived  in  his  province,  Junot,  had  dis¬ 
played  evident  marks  of  insanity;  the  vexations  consequent  on  the  public 
reproaches  addressed  to  him  by  the  Emperor  in  Russia,  joined  to  the  rigours 
of  its  climate,  and  domestic  embarrassments,  had  combined  to  destroy  his 
understanding;  and  after  Fouche’s  arrival  he  was  sent  back  to  France,  where, 
in  a  fortnight  after,  he  died  in  the  house  in  which  he  had  been  born,  having, 
in  a  paroxysm  of  madness,  thrown  himself  from  a  window.  Napoleon’s  early 
companions  in  arms  were  fast  falling  around  him.  Bessieres,  Duroc,  and 
Junot,  perished  within  a  few  months  of  each  other;  the  stars  which  shone 
forth  in  the  firmament  eighteen  years  before  on  the  Italian  plains,  in  the  first 
years  of  the  Revolution,  were  rapidly  sinking  into  the  shades  night  (2). 

TcTref  '  The  astute  chief  of  the  police,  in  passing  through  Prague,  how- 
inteiviews  ever,  immediately  commenced  his  usual  system  of  underhand  in- 
tcrnicli,  trigue  and  selfish  foresight.  He  saw  clearly  that  it  was  all  over  with 


(1)  I  received,"  said  Augereau  Ito  Fouche, 
"letters  from  headquarters  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Bautzen,  and  it  appears  that  that  horrible 
butchery  led  to  no  result ;  no  prisoners,  no  cannon. 
In  a  country  extremely  intersected  with  intlosures, 
we  have  found  the  enemy  prepared  or  intrenched 
at  every  point ;  we  suffered  severely  at  the  .subse¬ 
quent  combat  of  Keichenbach  Observe  that,  in  that 
short  campaign,  one  bullet  has  caTried  off  Bes  •.ieres 
on  ibis  side  of  the  Elbe,  and  another,  Ouroc  at  Bei- 
chcnbacU  V\  hat  a  war  I  w  e  shall  all  be  destroyed  ; 
w  hat  would  he  do  at  Dresden  ?  He  will  not  make 
peace;  you  know  him  better  than  1  do.  He  will  get 
himself  surrounded  by  500|000  men.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  Austria  will  follow  the  example  of  Prus¬ 
sia.  If  he  continues  obstinate,  and  is  not  killed,* 
which  he  will  not  he,  we  shall  nil  he  destroyed.*’— 
See  Memoires  de  Fouchb,  ii.  171>  172. 

(2)  Fouche,  ii.  198.  215*  (*apef.  x,  184,  185» 
D’Abranles,  xvi.  278,  321. 

Napoi^oo  was  deeply  affeeied  by  ihe  death  of 


Junot;  when  he  received  the  intelligence  he  ex* 
claimed,  "Voila  encore  un  de  ines  liravcs  de  moinsi 
Junot!  O  mon  Dieu!  "  Shortly  before  his  death  Ju¬ 
not  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  which,  amidst 
much  excitement  arising  from  commencing  insanity, 
contained  expressions  strongly  descriptive  of  the 
feelings  entertained  by  his  early  companions  in 
arms  at  that  period.  "I,  who  love  you  with  the 
adoration  of  tlie  savage  for  the  sun — I,  who  live 
only  in  you — even  1  implore  you  to  terminalo  this 
eternal  war.  Let  us  h.vvc  peace.  I  would  wish  to 
repose  my  worn-out  head,  my  pain-racked  limbs 
in  my  house,  in  the  midst  of  my  family,  of  my 
children,  of  my  friends,  i  desire  to  enjoy  that  which 
1  have  purchased  with  what  is  more  precious  than 
all  the  treasures  of  (he  Indies — with  my  l>lnod — the 
blood  of  an  honourable  man,  of  a  good  French¬ 
man.  I  ask  tranquillity  — purchased  by  twenty-two 
years  of  active  service,  and  seventeen  wounds,  by 
which  the  blood  has  flowed,  first  for  ray  country, 
then  for  your  glory. "^-D'AfiAASTts,  xvi.  323. 
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Napoleon,  and  deeming  the  opportunity  favourable  for  setting  on  foot  the 
threads  of  a  negotiation,  which  might  give  him  the  means  of  escape  in  the 
general  ruin,  he  opened  to  Metternich  in  that  city  his  ideas  on  the  important 
part  which  the  senate  would  come  to  play  in  the  event  of  his  fall.  “  Europe,” 
said  he,  “  rising  en  masse  against  Napoleon,  cannot  fail  to  occasion  his  over¬ 
throw  :  we  must  look  to  the  future.  A  regency,  with  the  Empress  at  its  head, 
and  Austria  as  its  support,  seems  to  afford  the  fairest  chance  of  success;  the 
members  of  the  Bonaparte  family  must  be  pensioned  and  sent  to  travel ;  a  re¬ 
gency,  composed  of  the  leading  men  of  all  parties,  including  Talleyrand,  Fou- 
che,  and  M.  de  Montmorency,  would  soon  arrange  matters ;  the  imperial  ge¬ 
nerals  might  be  easily  appeased  by  great  appointments,  and  France  reduced 
to  the  limits  of  the  Rhine.”  Metternich,  without  committing  himself,  received 
the  plan  proposed  as  a  memorial,  observing  only  “  that  all  would  depend  on 
the  chances  of  war.”  But  this  project  on  the  part  of  the  veteran  regicide  and 
revolutionist  of  Nantes,  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  the  first  germ  of  the  vast 
conspiracy  which,  in  the  end,  precipitated  Napoleon  from  the  throne  (1). 

Arrival  of  'Whilc  Napolcou  was  thus  providing,  in  the  honourable  exile  of 

Europe.  his  old  mmistcr  of  police,  for  the  security  of  his  empire  during  the 
chances  of  war,  another  illustrious  chief  of  the  Revolution  was  again  reap¬ 
pearing  on  the  theatre,  and  destined  shortly  to  close  his  brilliant  career  in 
the  ranks  of  his  enemies.  Moreau,  ever  since  his  trial  and  condemnation  by 
the  First  Consul  (2)  in  1804,  had  lived  in  retirement  in  America,  beholding 
the  contest  which  still  raged  in  Europe,  as  the  shipwrecked  mariner  does  the 
waves  of  the  ocean  from  which  he  has  just  escaped.  But  the  Emperor  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  who  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  the  republican  general,  deeming 
it  not  unlikely  that  he  might  be  induced  to  lend  the  aid  of  his  great  military 
talents,  to  support  the  cause  of  European  freedom,  had  some  time  previously 
opened  a  correspondence  with  him  at  New  York ;  the  result  of  which  was, 
that  it  was  agreed  as  the  basis  of  his  co-operation,  “  that  France  should  be 
maintained  in  the  limits  which  it  had  acquired  under  the  republic ;  that  she 
should  be  allowed  to  choose  her  own  government  by  the  intervention  of  the 
senate  and  political  bodies ;  and  that  as  soon  as  the  imperial  tyranny  was 
overturned,  the  interests  of  the  country  should  become  paramount  to  those 
of  the  imperial  family.”  In  pursuance  of  these  principles,  it  was  agreed  that 
Moreau  and  Bernadette  should  appear  together  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
make  an  appeal  to  the  exhaustsd  army  with  the  tricolor  flag,  and  strive  to 
overturn  the  tyranny  which  the  18th  Brumaire  had  established.  No  sooner 
were  these  preliminaries  agreed  on,  than  Moreau  embarked  at  New  York,  on 
board  the  American  ship  Hannibal,  and  after  a  passage  of  thirty  days,  arrived 
at  Gottenburg  on  the  27th  July,  from  whence  he  immediately  set  out  for 
Stralsund  to  have  an  interview  with  Bernadette  (3). 

iiisrecep-  Moreau’s  arrival  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  was  felt,  as  Marshal 

Stralsund  Esseo,  the  Swedish  commander,  expressed  it,  “  as  a  reinforcement 
of  a  hundred  thousand  men.”  He  was  received  at  Stralsund  with 
the  highest  military  honours  by  Bernadette,  who,  amidst  the  thunders  of  ar¬ 
tillery  and  the  cheers  of  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators,  conducted  him 
to  his  headquarters.  But  though  the  meeting  between  the  hero  of  Hohenlin- 
den  and  the  old  republican  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  was  extremely  cordial, 
yet  they  experienced  considerable  embarrassment  when  they  came  to  consult 
on  the  ulterior  measures  to  be  pursued  in  France,  in  the  event  of  Napo- 

(1)  Fouche,  ii.  209,  210-  C.ipef,  X.  1S5,  186.  (3)  Capef.  x,  169,  170.  Lab.  Chute  de  Napoleon 

(2)  Ante,  iv.  381.  >.  294. 
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leon  being  dethroned.  Moreau,  whose  republican  ideas  had  undergone  no 
change  by  his  residence  in  America,  was  clear  for  reverting  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  1792;  and  perhaps  indulged  the  secret  hope,  that  in  such  an  event  he 
might  be  called  to  an  elevated  place  in  its  councils;  Bernadotte,  whose  de¬ 
mocratic  principles  had  been  singularly  modified  by  the  experience  he  had 
had  of  the  sweets  of  royalty,  inclined  to  a  monarchical  constitution ;  and 
nursed  the  expectation  that  the  choice  of  the  French  people,  as  w'ell  as  of  the 
allied  sovereigns,  might  fall  on  himself.  But  though  the  seeds  of  future  and 
most  serious  discord  might  thus  be  perceived  germinating  in  the  very  outset 
of  their  deliberations,  yet  common  hatred  of  Napoleon  kept  them  united  in 
all  objects  of  present  policy;  and  after  concerting,  for  three  days,  with  per¬ 
fect  unanimity  the  plan  of  military  operations,  Moreau  set  out  for  the  allied 
headquarters  in  Bohemia  (1). 

His  journey  Moroau’s  progress  from  Stralsundto  Prague  was  a  continued  tri- 
cVion'^^t  umph.  Such  was  the  greatness  of  his  reputation,  and  the  enthu- 
Prague.  siasm  excited  in  the  north  of  Germany  by  his  joining  the  allied 
cause,  that  his  journey  resembled  rather  the  progress  of  a  beloved  sovereign 
than  that  of  a  foreign,  and  at  one  period  hostile  general.  The  innkeepers  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  any  thing  from  him  for  their  entertainment;  the  postmasters 
hastened  to  offer  him  their  best  horses,  and  send  on  couriers  to  announce  his 
approach;  wherever  he  stopped,  a  crowd  collected,  eager  to  catch  a  glance 
of  so  renowned  a  warrior.  At  Berlin,  not  only  the  street  in  which  the  hotel 
was  situated  where  he  lodged  was  thronged  with  multitudes,  but  those  even 
which  opened  into  it ;  and  during  the  few  hours  that  he  remained  there,  he 
was  visited  by  the  principal  persons  in  that  city.  Nor  was  his  reception  at  the 
Aug.  ic.  allied  headquarters,  Avhere  he  arrived  late  at  night  on  the  i  6th  Au¬ 
gust,  less  flattering.  Early  next  morning  he  was  visited  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  who  lavished  upon  him  every  possible  attention;  and  he  was 
immediately  admitted  into  the  entire  confidence  of  the  allied  sovereigns. 
“  General  Moreau,”  said  Alexander,  “I  know  your  opinions;  I  will  do  no¬ 
thing  which  can  thwart  them.  France  shall  be  allowed  to  pronounce  itself — to 
show  its  power;  I  leave  it  perfectly  free.”  His  reception  by  the  Emperor 
Francis  was  not  less  flattering,  w’ho  publicly  thanked  the  conqueror  of  Ho- 
henlinden  for  the  moderation  he  had  displayed,  and  the  discipline  he  had 
preserved,  when  in  possession  of  a  considerable  part  of  his  dominions.  Mo¬ 
reau  immediately  began  to  study  the  maps  for  the  campaign  which  was  about 
to  open ;  and  it  was  very  much  by  his  advice  that  the  grand  attack  on  Dres¬ 
den,  which  so  soon  ensued,  and  so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Napoleon,  was 
Aug.  i5.  adopted.  On  the  ISth  August,  General  Jomini,  whose  military 
writings  have  rendered  him  so  celebrated,  and  who  at  that  period  occupied 
the  situation  of  chief  of  the  staff  to  Marshal  Ney,  chagrined  at  being  refused 
the  rank  of  general  of  division  in  the  French  army,  to  which  his  services  en¬ 
titled  him,  passed  over  to  the  Allies,  and  was  most  cordially  received.  Le- 
courbe  was  hourly  expected;  so  that  circumstances  seemed  to  afford  no  small 
countenance  to  the  favourite  idea  of  Moreau,  that  it  was  possible  to  form  a 
legion  of  thirty  thousand  men  out  of  the  French  prisoners  in  Russia,  who 
were  reported  to  be  ready  to  combat  Napoleon,  and  that  this  force  would 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  host  which  would  divide,  under  his  command,  with 
the  Emperor  the  military  forces  of  the  French  empire  (2). 

But  how  gratifying  soever  the  arrival  of  such  distinguished  French  officers 


(2)  Join.  iv.  368>  369.  Lab.  i.  S96,  297.  Capef, 
X.  172,  173. 


(I)  Lab.  i.  294,  295.  Capef,  x,  170.  171. 
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nboilt"tilr  allied  headquarters  might  be,  they  led  to  a  division  on  a 

appointment  point  of  vital  importance,  which,  if  not  terminated  by  the  magnani- 
man.ier-i’n-  mous  sclf-denial  of  the  party  principally  concerned,  might,  at 
SucV.°  the  very  outset,  have  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  alliance.  That  one 
generalissimo  was  indispensable  to  give  unity  to  the  operations  of  so  many 
different  armies,  when  combating  such  a  commander  as  Napoleon,  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  evident;  but  who  that  generalissimo  was  to  be,  was  by  no  means 
equally  apparent.  This  point  was  canvassed  with  the  utmost  anxiety  at  the 
allied  headquarters  for  some  days  before  hostilities  w^ere  resumed,  and  no 
small  heat  was  evinced  on  both  sides  in  the  discussion.  The  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  openly  and  eagerly  aspired  to  the  supreme  command,  in  which  he  was 
supported  by  tbe  King  of  Prussia.  His  colossal  power  and  great  reputation, 
the  unexampled  sacrifices  which  he  had  made  in  combating  the  French  em¬ 
peror,  as  well  as  the  unparalleled  successes  with  which  his  efforts  had  been 
crowned  ;  his  personal  courage  and  tried  energy  of  character — all  conspired 
to  give  weight  to  his  claim,  which  was  strongly  recommended  by  both  Mo¬ 
reau  and  Jomini.  It  seemed  difficult,  indeed,  to  conceive  on  what  grounds  it 
could  be  resisted ;  the  more  especially  as  the  Archduke  Charles,  the  only 
general  in  the  allied  armies  whose  experience  or  exploits  could  render  him  a 
fit  competitor  for  the  situation,  was  kept  at  a  distance  by  the  unhappy  dis¬ 
sensions  which  for  some  years  had  prevailed  in  the  Imperial  family  of  Au¬ 
stria.  The  command,  in  truth,  would  have  been  unanimously  conferred  upon 
the  Emperor  by  the  allied  powers,  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  Moreau, 
and  the  high  place  immediately  assigned  him  in  the  Russian  military  coun¬ 
cils.  The  Austrians,  not  unnaturally,  felt  apprehensive  of  being  placed,  in 
some  degree,  under  the  command  of  a  French  general,  from  w'hose  hostility 
they  had  suffered  so  much  ;  and  it  was  soon  painfully  evident  that,  on  this 
account,  no  cordial  co-operation  on  their  part  could  be  hoped  for,  if  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander  were  invested  with  the  supreme  command.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  generous  and  noble  prince,  though  not  without  a  severe 
pang,  relinquished  his  claim  to  that  elevated  situation;  and,  from  deference 
to  Austria,  it  w  as  conferred  on  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  who  remained  gene¬ 
ralissimo  down  to  the  capture  of  Paris.  But  though  another  was  placed  at  the 
nominal  head  of  affairs,  it  was  impossible  to  deprive  the  Emperor  Alexander 
of  the  weight  which  he  possessed  as  the  head  of  the  largest  and  most  expe¬ 
rienced  portion  of  the  allied  forces ;  such  w'as  the  jealousy  of  the  Russian  sol¬ 
diers  at  tbe  idea  of  foreign  interference,  that  Schwartzenberg’s  orders  w  ere, 
for  a  considerable  time,  privately  sent  to  Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  by  him  tran¬ 
smitted,  in  his  ow  n  name,  to  the  corps  of  his  army  (I  j.  It  was  often  difficult 
to  say,  amidst  the  confusion  of  emperors,  kings,  and  generals,  at  headquar¬ 
ters,  who  really  held  the  supreme  command;  every  one  was  willing  to  share 
in  the  credit  of  successful  measures,  but  none  w  ould  admit  the  responsibility 
of  reverses ;  and  nothing  but  the  common  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
and  the  fervent  spirit  by  which  they  were  animated,  prevented  the  alliance 
from  falling  to  pieces,  from  the  want  of  a  real  head,  in  the  very  outset  of  its 
operations. 

Difiintcre.st-  Nor  was  it  only  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  that  disinterested 
of  till- Ai-  generosity  was  displayed,  on  the  trying  occasion  ol  arranging  the 
ra'is  frf™'  commaods  and  distributing  the  corps  of  the  multifarious  host  which 
thfcom°  assembled  round  the  allied  standards.  Princes,  generals,  di- 

mand.  plomatists,  officers  and  soldiers,  vied  with  each  other  in  the  alacrity 


(l)  LalJ.  i,  297.  l.ond.  101,  102.  Capef.  x-  190,  191.  Join.  iv.  375,  376. 
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■vvilh  which  they  laid  aside,  not  only  national  enmities,  but  individual  rivalry, 
and  bent  all  their  energies,  without  a  thought  of  self,  on  forwarding  the 
great  objects  of  the  confederacy.  Alexander,  discarding  all  thought  of  the 
supreme  command,  divided  his  force  in  nearly  equal  proportions  between  the 
three  grand  armies,  and  subjected  them  to  the  command  of  Schwartzenberg, 
who  had  invaded  his  dominions;  of  Blucher,  who  had  hitherto  been  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  Avar ;  and  of  Bernadotte,  Avho  had  taken  so  active  a  share  in  the 
first  Polish  Avar.  Tauenzein  and  Bulow  obeyed  without  a  murmur  the  com¬ 
mands  of  the  Prince-Royal  of  Sweden,  Avhose  sword  had  cut  so  deep  into  the 
vitals  of  Prussia  at  Jena  and  Lubeck;  Langeron  and  Sacken  cheerfully  acted 
under  the  command  of  the  veteran  Prussian  Blucher,  as  yet  unknoAvn  to 
successful  fame :  Russia,  the  mainstay  and  soul  of  the  alliance,  whose  triumph¬ 
ant  arms  had  changed  the  face  of  Europe,  had  not  the  command  of  one  of  the 
great  armies;  Avhile  Austria,  the  last  to  enter  into  the  confederacy,  and  so 
recently  in  alliance  with  Napoleon,  Avas  entrusted  Avith  the  general  direction 
of  the  Avhole.  On  contrasting  this  remarkable  unanimity  and  disinterest¬ 
edness,  with  the  Avoful  dissensions  Avhich  had  paralysed  the  efforts,  and 
marred  the  fortunes  of  all  former  coalitions,  or  the  grasping  ambition  and 
ceaseless  jealousies  Avhich  at  that  very  time  brought  disaster  upon  Napoleon’s 
lieutenants  in  Spain,  we  perceive  that  it  is  sometimes  well  for  nations,  as  well 
as  for  individuals,  to  be  in  affliction;  that  selfishness  and  corruption  spring 
from  the  temptations  of  prosperity,  as  generosity  and  patriotism  are  nursed 
amidst  the  storms  of  adversity ;  and  that  the  mixed  condition  of  good  and 
evil,  is  part  of  the  system  which  the  mercy  of  Providence  has  provided  in 
this  world,  against  the  consequences  of  the  blended  principles  of  virtue  and 
wickedness  which  have  descended  to  us  from  our  first  parents. 

Great  inllu-  It  is  a  singular,  and  to  an  Englishman  highly  gratifying  circum- 
weMing-  stance  to  observe,  in  how  remarkable  and  marked  a  manner  the 
cTssVntiip  achievements  of  Wellington  and  his  gallant  army  in  Spain,  operated 
'It  all  the  most  critical  periods  of  the  struggle,  in  animating  the 
period.  exertions,  or  terminating  the  irresolution  of  the  other  powers 
which  co-operated  in  the  contest.  When  Russia,  in  silence,  was  taking 
measures  to  withstand  the  dreadful  irruption  which  she  foresaw  aAvaitcd  her 
from  the  power  of  France,  and  hesitated  Avhether  even  her  resources  Avere 
adequate  to  the  encounter,  she  beheld,  in  the  defence  of  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  at  once  an  example  and  a  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  a  wise  defensive 
system ;  when  the  negotiations  betAveen  her  and  France  were  approaching  a 
crisis,  in  May  1812,  she  was  encouraged  by  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
Badajoz  to  persevere  in  resistance  ;  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Borodino,  she 
made  her  lines  resound  with  the  thunder  of  artillery  for  the  joyous  inlelii- 
gence  of  the  victory  of  Salamanca;  during  the  circular  march  to  Taroutino, 
she  received  support  amidst  the  flames  of  Moscoav  from  the  fall  of  Madrid. 
Nor  did  the  glorious  events  of  the  Peninsula  in  1813,  occur  less  opportunely 
to  exercise  a  decisive  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  Europe :  the  intelligence 
of  the  overthrow  of  Vittoria  arrived  just  in  time  to  determine  the  vacillation, 
and  add  the  strength  of  Austria  to  the  alliance;  that  of  the  defeat  of  Soult  in 
the  Pyrenees,  to  embolden  the  counsels  and  invigorate  the  arm  of  the  allied 
army  on  the  resumption  of  hostilities,  after  the  armistice  of  Prague.  Whelher 
these  remarkable  coincidences  were  the  result  of  accidental  occurrence,  or 
formed  part  of  the  fixed  design  of  Providence  for  the  deliverance  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  season  of  an  oppressed  Avorld,  it  is  not  given  to  mortal  eye  to  discover ; 
but  this  much  may  Avith  confidence  be  asserted,  that  they  afford  a  memorable 
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example  of  the  all-important  truth,  applicable  alike  to  nations  and  individuals, 
tliat  Ihe  only  sure  foundation  for  final  success  is  to  he  found  in  the  fearless 
discharge  of  duty  :  that  human  eye  cannot  scan,  nor  human  foresight  discover, 
the  mysterious  threads  by  which  an  overruling  power  works  out  ultimate 
reward  for  strenuous,  or  ultimate  retribution  for  ignoble  conduct :  and  that, 
w'hatever  may  be  the  horrors  of  the  wilderness  through  which  they  pass, 
ultimate  salvation  is  decreed  for  that  people,  who,  following  the  pillar  of  fire 
by  night,  and  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  resolutely  persevere  through  every 
difficulty  in  the  appointed  path  of  virtue. 
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CHAPTER  LXXI. 

DELIVERANCE  OF  GERMANY. 

ARGUMENT. 


Spirit  of  the  French  Revolution— Causes  of  the  vast  Strength  of  the  Passions  it  developed— 
Moral  reaction  which  stops  this  unbridled  Career— Causes  of  the  extraordinary  Fall  of  the 
Revolutionary  Power— First  Operation  of  the  Allies— Napoleon  enters  Bohemia— He  turns 
aside  into  Silesia  notwithstanding  all  St.-Cyr’s  efforts- Retreat  of  Macdonald  in  that  pro¬ 
vince— Napoleon  advances  against  Blucher,  who  falls  back— Advance  of  the  Allies  upon 
Dresden— They  approach  that  city— Important  advantage  gained  by  this  movement- Napo¬ 
leon  returns  towards  Dresden— Reasons  for  that  Movement— His  Instructions  to  Van- 
damme,  who  is  despatched  to  Pirna— Entrance  of  the  French  Guards  into  Dresden— Arrival 
of  the  Emperor  after  them— Formidable  Attack  on  the  City  by  the  Allies— Awful  Aspect  of 
the  Allied  Columns  as  they  attacked  Dresden— Success  in  the  outset  of  the  Allies— Sally  at 
each  Flank  by  Napoldon,  which  repels  the  Attack-State  of  both  Parties  during  the  Night- 
Napoleon’s  Dispositions  on  the  day  following -Positions  of  the  Allied  Troops  at  that  Period 
—Battle  of  the  Twenty-seventh  August— Total  Defeat  of  the  Austrian  left  by  Murat— Opera¬ 
tions  on  the  French  left— Wound  of  Moreau— Singular  Manner  in  which  he  came  by  his 
Death— Council  of  War  among  the  Allies,  when  it  is  resolved  to  retreat-Extraordinary 
Difficulties  on  the  Line  of  March  in  the  Rear— Aspect  of  the  Field  of  Battle— Napoleon  sets 
out  in  Pursuit— Great  Ability  displayed  by  him  in  this  Battle— Result  of  the  Action  on  both 
Sides— Glaring  Errors  of  the  Austrian  Commander  on  this  occasion— Great  Divisions  at  the 
Allied  Headquarters— Movements  of  Vandamme  against  Ostermann— Great  Interests  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  Contest  between  them— Battle  of  Culm,  and  heroic  Resistance  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians— Yandamme  remains  firm  on  the  next  day— Dispositions  of  the  Russians  to  attack 
him— Second  Battle  of  Culm— Dreadful  Struggle  in  the  Defile  of  Tilnitz  in  the  French  Rear 
— Napoleon’s  Views  at  this  Period  for  an  Attack  on  Berlin — Manner  in  which  he  received 
the  Accounts  of  the  Disaster  at  Culm— Reflections  on  the  real  Causes  of  Vandamme’s  De¬ 
struction— Failure  of  all  Attempts  to  exculpate  Napoleon  on  this  Point— Napoleon’s  Opera¬ 
tions  in  Silesia  at  this  Period— His  Instructions  to  Mpcdonald,  and  his  Movements- Simul¬ 
taneous  Advance  of  Blucher  against  Macdonald— Battle  of  the  Katzbach— Defeat  of  Souham 
on  the  French  left— Continuation  of  the  Battle  on  the  Right  and  Centre— Great  Successes  of 
the  Allies,  on  the  following  Day— Disaster  of  Puthod’s  Division— Results  of  the  Battle— Re¬ 
flections  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Generals  on  both  sides— Operations  against  Bernadotte— Na¬ 
poleon’s  great  Anxiety  for  success  over  him— Advance  of  Oudinot  against  him,  and  Prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  Battle— Battle  of  Gross  Beeren— Defeat  of  the  French  Centre  there— Results  of 
the  Battle— Its  subsequent  Effects- Vast  moral  Influence  of  these  Successes  of  the  Allies— 
Defensive  Measures  of  Napoleon  for  the  Protection  of  Saxony— He  advances  in  person 
against  Blucher— Ney’s  Movements  at  the  same  time  against  Bernadotte- Battle  of  Denne- 
witz— Arrival  of  Ney  with  his  Centre  on  the  Field— The  Arrival  of  Bernadotte  with  the 
Swedish  Reserve  decides  the  Victory— Operations  of  Davoust  and  Walmoden  on  the  Lower 
Elbe — Walmoden  destroys  the  French  division  Pecheux — Reasons  which  now  led  to  a 
change  of  the  Seat  of  War  by  Napoleon— Deplorable  Condition  of  the  French  in  Torgau, 
Dresden,  and  the  Fortresses  on  the  Elbe — Dreadful  Effect  of  their  distresses  on  the  Condi¬ 
tion  of  the  French  Army— Situation  of  the  Allies — Their  Plans  at  this  Period— Movements  of 
Blucher  across  the  Elbe,  in  conformity  with  their  Plan  of  Operations — Movements  of  Ber¬ 
nadotte  and  Schwartzenberg — Napoleon’s  Views  at  this  Period — His  admirable  military 
Ideas  expressed  to  St.-Cyr— He  afterwards  alters  his  Plan— Sets  out  to  join  Ney,  and  leaves 
St.-Cyr  at  Dresden— Where  he  is  soon  surrounded  by  the  enemy— Napoleon  advances 
against  Blucher,  who  joins  Bernadotte— Their  united  Armies  march  to  the  West,  and  pass 
Napoleon,  who  prepares  to  cross  the  Elbe,  and  invade  Prussia— False  Counter-movement  of 
Bernadotte  towards  tbe  Elbe— Advance  of  the  Grand  Allied  Army  towards  Leipsic— Napo¬ 
leon’s  Project  for  carrying  the  War  into  Prussia— His  Interviews  with  his  Marshals,  and 
Reasons  for  his  advancing  to  Berlin — The  Defection  of  Bavaria  overturns  this  Project- 
Fearful  Dangers  with  which  Napoleon  was  now  environed— Universal  Joy  with  which  the 
French  Army  received  the  Orders  to  move  towards  Leipsic— Description  of  that  Town  and 
its  Environs — Napoleon’s  Preparatory  Inspection  of  the  Field  of  Battle— Positions  of  the 
French  Army  around  Leipsic,  and  their  Position  and  Force  to  the  North  of  that  Town — 
Positions  of  the  Grand  Allied  Army— Their  Positions  to  the  South  of  Leipsic— Forces  and 
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Position  of  the  Allies  to  tlie  North  of  that  Town-Schwartzenberg’s  Proclamation  to  his 
Troops,  and  feelings  of  the  Soldiers  on  both  sides-Commencement  of  the  Battle,  and  early 
Successor  the  Allies— Napoleon  prepares  a  Grand  Attack  upon  the  enemy’s  Centre — Schwart- 
zenberg’s  Measures  to  support  it— Desperate  Cavalry  Action  in  the  Centre— Latour  Mau- 
bourg’s  vehement  Charge  to  the  East  of  Wachau— Which  is  defeated  by  Alexander  in 

person _ Arrival  of  the  Austrian  Reserves  on  the  Field — Napoleon’s  last  effort — Last  Attack 

of  Mcerfeldt— Which  is  Repulsed,  and  he  is  madePrisoncr— Operation  of  Giulay  at  Lindc- 
nau— Battle  oftbeMockern  between  Blucher  and  Ney— Defeat  of  the  latter  by  Bluchcr— 
General  result  of  this  day’s  Battle— Napoleon’s  Conferences  with  Mcerfeldt,  whom  he  sends 
back  with  Secret  Proposals  to  the  Allies— Mournful  Night  at  Napoleon's  Headquarters— 
The  'kllies  defer  the  Attack  till  the  Eighteenth— Dangerous  State  of  Affairs  to  Napoldon  to 
the  North  of  Leipsic-Vigorous  efforts  of  Sir  Charles  Stewart  to  bring  up  Bernadotte— 
Changes  in  Napoleon's  Position  during  the  Night— Dispositions  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg 
for  the  Attack— Commencement  of  the  Battle,  and  Success  of  the  Allies  on  their  left— 
Desperate  Conflict  at  Probstheyda  in  the  Centre-Second  Attack  there  is  repulsed  by  Napo¬ 
leon  in  Person- Operations  on  the  Allied  Right-The  Grand  Allied  Army  withdraws  its 
Columns  of  Attack,  and  opens  a  concentric  lire  of  ail  their  Cannon-Operations  of  Blucher 
and  Bernadotte  against  Ney— Defection  of  the  Saxons,  and  Defeat  of  the  French  Centre  and 
Right  to  the  North  of  Leipsic-Napolcon  makes  an  effort  on  that  side,  which  is  Defeated— 
Close  of  the  Battle,  and  Commencement  of  Napoleon’s  Retreat— Night  Council  held  by 
Napoleon  on  the  Field-Dreadful  state  of  Leipsic  during  the  Night-French  Dispositions 
for  a  Retreat  on  the  following  Morning— Preparations  of  the  Ailies  for  the  Assault  on  Lcipsic 
—Last  Interview  of  Napoleon  with  the  King  of  Saxony— And  his  Departure  from  Leipsic— 
Which  is  Carried  on  ail  sides  after  a  Vigorous  Resistance- Blowing  up  of  the  Bridge  over  the 
Elster,  and  Surrender  of  the  French  Rearguard— Entrance  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  into 
Leipsic— Commencement  of  Napoleon’s  Retreat  towards  the  Rhine— Movements  of  the  Allied 
Troops  after  the  Battle-Funeral  of  Prince  Poniatow'ski— March  of  the  French  Army  to 
W''eis«enfels— Pursuit  of  the  Allies  to  Frey  berg— Napoleon  Arrives  at  Erfurth- Where 
Murat  leaves  him-Stay  of  the  French  Army  at  Erfurth— Reorganization  of  the  French 
j^rmy—Their  continued  Retreat,  and  Pursuit  of  the  Allies— March  of  Wrede  and  the 
Bavarians  to  the  Rhine- Forces  with  which  Napoleon  advanced  against  him— Description 
of  the  Field  of  Battle  at  Hanau— Advantages  and  AVeakness  of  Wrede’s  Position  there— 
Commencement  of  the  Action,  and  forcing  of  the  Passage  by  the  French-Position  and 
Danger  of  Napoleon  during  the  Action-Capture  and  Recapture  of  Hanau  on  the  Thirty- 
first- Results  of  the  Battle,  and  Passage  of  the  Rhine  by  the  French— Reflections  on  this 

jatlle _ Combat  of  Hocheim,  and  Approach  of  the  Allied  Armies  to  the  Rhine — Enthusiasm 

of  the  German  Troops  when  they  approached  that  River — Finai  overthrow  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Westaphalia— Operations  against  Davoust  on  the  Lower  Elbe— Concluding  Operations 
a'^ainst  the  Danes,  and  Armistice  with  them— Operations  of  St.-Cyr  and  Tolstoy  before 
Dresden— The  Blockade  of  which  is  resumed  after  the  Battle  of  Leipsic — Miserable  condi¬ 
tion  and  Difliculties  of  St.-Cyr— Who  at  length  Surrenders— Terms  of  the  Capitulation, 
which  are  violated  hy  the  Allied  Generals- Reflections  on  the  Breach  of  Convention  on 
their  Part— Lord  Londonderry  prevents  a  similar  Capitulation  being  granted  to  Davoust— 
Fall  of  Stettin — Siege  and  Fall  of  Torgau— Operations  before  Dantzic  during  1813— Opera¬ 
tions  there  till  the  Commencement  of  the  regular  Siege  in  October — Continuation  of  the 
Siege,  and  Fail  of  the  Place-Capitulation  of  Zamosc  and  Modlin  on  the  Vistula,  and  general 
Results  of  the  Campaign — Insurrection  in  Holland  in  favour  of  the  Stadlholdcr  and  House 
of  Orange— The  French  Yoke  is  universally  thrown  off— And  they  are  expelled  from  the 
Country— Operations  in  Italy  during  (he  Campaign— Forces  and  Positions  of  the  contending 
Armies— The  Austrians  commence  the  Campaign,  and  gain  considerable  Successes- Able 
Measures,  and  Obstinate  Resistance  of  the  "Viceroy — General  results  of  the  Campaign 
AVhich  throws  the  French  behind  the  Adigc-Rellections  on  this  memorable  Campaign— 
And  on  the  military  ability  displayed  by  Napoleon  in  it — His  gross  and  inexcusable  faults  — 
Great  talents  shown  in  it  by  the  Allied  Generals— Memorable  example  of  Moral  Retribution 
which  it  affords. 


spiru  of  i8o  The  French  Revolution  was  not  so  much  a  revolt  apinst  the  go- 
■voiution.  vernment  and  institutions,  as  the  morality  and  faith  of  former 
times.  It  professed  to  offer  new  motives  of  action,  new  rewards  of  courage, 
new  inducements  to  exertion  to  emancipated  man.  The  old  restraints  of 
precept,  duty,  religion,  w'erc  to  be  abolished.  The  rule  of  action  xvas  to  be, 
not  Avhat  is  right  but  what  is  agreeable;  not  what  duty  enjoins  but  Avhat 
passion  desires ;  not  what  is  promised  ultimate  reward  in  another  world,  but 
w  hat  was  attended  in  this  with  immediate  gratification.  Sedulously  fanning 
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the  passions,  it  invariably  neglected  the  conscience ;  often  using  the  language 
of  virtue,  it  as  uniformly  directed  the  actions  of  vice.  The  incalculable  in¬ 
fluence  of  generous  affection — the  elevating  influence  of  noble  sentiments, 
was  neither  overlooked  nor  underrated  by  its  leaders ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
entered  largely  into  their  policy  for  the  government  of  the  world.  They  were 
considered  as  the  appropriate,  and  often  the  most  efficacious  means  of  rous¬ 
ing  mankind;  as  instruments  never  to  be  despised,  but  on  the  contrary 
largely  used  for  effecting  the  purposes  of  democratic  elevation  or  selfish  am¬ 
bition.  But  it  never  for  an  instant  entered  into  their  contemplation,  that 
these  sentiments  were  to  occasion  any  restraint  upon  their  conduct ;  that  the 
limitations  which  they  so  loudly  proclaimed  should  be  imposed  on  the  power 
of  others,  should  be  affixed  to  their  own ;  or  that  they  should  ever  be  called 
to  forego  present  objects  of  ambition  or  gratification  from  an  abstract  sense 
of  what  is  right,  or  a  submissive  obedience  to  the  Divine  commands.  Hence 
its  long-continued  and  astonishing  success.  While  it  readily  attracted  the 
active  and  enterprising  by  the  brilliant  prizes  which  it  ofl'ered  and  the  agree¬ 
able  relaxation  from  restraint  which  it  held  forth,  it  enlisted  at  the  same 
time  the  unwary  and  unforeseeing  even  in  the  opposite  ranks,  by  the  gener¬ 
ous  sentiments  which  it  breathed,  and  the  perpetual  appeals  to  noble  feel¬ 
ings  which  it  made ;  and  thus  with  almost  superhuman  address  it  combined 
in  its  ranks  the  energy  of  the  passions  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  affections,  the 
selfishness  of  matured  and  far-seeing  sin,  and  the  generosity  of  deluded  and 
inexperienced  virtue. 

vehement  passions  which  the  prospect  of  unrestrained  indul- 
of  the  iicTO-  gence,  whether  of  pleasure,  gain,  or  power,  never  fails  to  excite, 
passions,  the  ardent  desires  which  it  awakens,  the  universal  energy  which 
it  calls  forth — are  for  a  time  irresistible ;  and  if  experience  and  suffering 
were  not  at  hand  to  correct  these  excesses,  and  restore  the  moral  equilibrium 
of  nature,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  the  career  of  iniquity  could  be  stopped, 
save  by  a  special  interposition  of  avenging  power,  or  the  mutual  destruction 
of  the  wicked  by  each  other.  All  the  passions  of  the  Revolution,  in  its  diffe¬ 
rent  stages,  were  the  passions  of  sin  ;  the  strength  it  displayed  was  no  other 
than  the  energy  which,  anterior  even  to  human  creation,  was  arrayed  against 
the  rule  of  Omnipotence.  The  insatiable  thirst  for  power  which  characterized 
its  earlier  stages ;  the  unbounded  desire  for  sensual  gratification  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  its  disappointment ;  the  lust  of  rapine  which  sent  its  armies  forth  to 
regenerate  by  plundering  all  mankind ;  the  passion  for  glory  which  sacrificed 
the  peace  and  blood  of  nations  to  the  splendour  of  the  power  of  one  ruling 
people — were  so  many  directions  which,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
different  periods,  the  same  ruling  principle,  the  thirst  for  illicit  gratification, 
successively  took.  The  sober  efforts  of  industry — the  simple  path  of  duty — the 
heroic  self-denial  of  virtue — were  insupportable  to  men  thus  violently  ex¬ 
cited  ;  nothing  short  of  the  spoils  of  the  world  could  gratify  passions  excited 
by  the  prospect  of  all  its  indulgences.  When  Satan  strove  to  tempt  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  and  reserved  for  the  trial  his  strongest  allurements,  he  led  him  up  to 
an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  showed  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
and  ofl’ered  to  give  him  them  all  if  he  would  fall  dowm  and  worship  him. 
Memorable  words!  indicating  at  once  the  continued  agency  of  the  great  ad¬ 
versary  of  mankind  on  individual  conduct,  and  the  pre-eminent  strength  of 
the  temptations  to  achieve  his  conquests  which  were  to  be  drawn  from  the 
social  or  national  passions. 

“  Experience,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “  is  the  great  test  of  truth,  and  is  perpe¬ 
tually  contradicting  the  theories  of  men.”  It  is  by  the  ultimate  consequences 
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t/oiiwwch'  actions  that  the  eternal  distinction  between  virtue  and 

Sridl'ed  '  made  apparent,  and  the  reality  of  Divine  superintendence 

career.  brought  liome  to  the  universal  conviction  of  men.  There  is  a  li¬ 
mit  to  human  wickedness;  and  duty,  supported  by  religion, generally  in  the 
end  proves  more  than  a  match  for  passion  resting  on  infidelity.  More  than 
two  thousand  years  ago,  the  royal  bard  thus  sung  in  words  of  inspired  feli¬ 
city,  “  Lo,  these  are  the  ungodly,  these  prosper  in  the  world,  and  these  have 
riches  in  possession  :  and  I  said.  Then  have  I  cleansed  my  heart  in  vain,  and 
washed  mine  hands  in  innocency.  All  the  day  long  have  I  been  punished ; 
and  chastened  every  morning.  A'ea,  and  I  had  almost  said  even  as  they;  but 
lo,  then  I  should  have  condemned  the  generation  of  thy  children.  Then 
thought  I  to  understand  this  :  but  it  was  too  hard  for  me,  until  I  went  into 
the  sanctuary  of  God :  then  understood  I  the  end  of  these  men ;  namely,  how 
thou  dost  set  them  in  slippery  places  :  and  easiest  them  down,  and  destroyest 
them.  Oh,  how  suddenly  do  they  consume  :  perish,  and  come  to  a  fearful 
end  !  Yea,  even  like  as  a  dream  when  one  awaketh ;  so  shalt  thou  make  their 
Psalm  ixxiii.  image  to  vanish  out  of  the  city.”  Of  whom  were  these  words  spoken? 
12-19.  Of  those  in  the  days  of  David  or  of  Napoleon?  Twenty  years  of  almost 
unbroken  prosperity  had  reared  up  and  consolidated  the  mighty  fabric  of  the 
French  empire,  and  no  power  on  earth  seemed  capable  of  overthrowing  it.  Des¬ 
pite  the  catastrophe  of  the  Moscow  campaign,  the  genius  of  the  Emperor  had 
again  brouglit  victory  to  the  tricolor  standards.  The  triumph  ofLutzen  and  Bau¬ 
tzen  had  steadied  the  wavering  fidelity  of  his  allies,  and  reanimated  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  his  people ;  and  four  hundred  thousand  brave  men  were  arrayed  around 
his  eagles  on  the  Elbe,  to  assert  and  maintain  the  dominion  of  the  world. 
Never,  save  on  the  Niemen,  had  Napoleon  seen  himself  at  the  head  of  such  a 
force  :  Never  had  Europe  beheld  such  a  hostassembled  overitswhole  breadth, 
for  the  subjugation  of  its  independence.  Within  two  months  from  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  hostilities  the  colossal  structure  was  overthrown  ;  the  French 
armies  were  sw'ept  as  by  a  whirlwind  from  the  German  plains;  Spain  was  re¬ 
joicing  in  her  freedom;  the  liberated  nationsof  Europe  were  returning  thanks 
for  their  deliverance  ;  and  in  six  months  more  the  empire  of  Napoleon  was  at 
an  end ;  the  mighty  conqueror  was  cast  away  in  mimic  sovereignty  on  a  petty 
island,  and  the  glories  of  the  Revolution  were  numbered  among  the  things 
that  have  been. 

Causes.,!  The  way  in  which  this  extraordinary  retribution  w'as  brought 
about,  now  appears  traced  in  colours  of  imperishable  light.  It  was 

change.  ^],e  same  false  and  vicious  principle,  pushed  to  its  necessary  con¬ 
sequences,  which  produced  the  internal  calamities  and  external  disasters  of 
the  Revolution.  By  promising  and  affording  unbounded  gratification  to  the 
passions  and  desires,  without  any  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  to  be 
obtained,  that  great  convulsion  arrayed  an  astonishing  force  of  energy  and 
talent  on  its  side;  and  if  these  indulgences  could  have  been  obtained  w'ithout 
involving  the  ruin  or  destruction  of  others,  it  is  hard  lo  say  w'herc  the  career 
of  selfish  ambition  w’ould  have  stopped.  But  honest  industry,  laborious  exer¬ 
tion,  virtuous  self-denial  alone,  can  purchase  innocuous  enjoyments;  all 
summary  and  short-hand  modes  of  obtaining  them  without  such  efforts,  ne¬ 
cessarily  involve  the  injury  of  others.  Robbery  and  plunder,  accordingly, 
veiled  under  the  successive  and  specious  names  of  liberty,  patriotism,  and 
glory,  constituted  from  first  to  last  its  invariable  method  of  action.  It  began 
with  the  spoliation  of  the  church  and  the  emigvant  noblesse;  the  fundholders 
and  capitalists  w'ere  the  next  objects  of  attack ;  the  blood  of  the  people  was 
fhen  drained  off  in  merciless  streams;  and  when  all  domestic  sources  were 
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exhausted,  and  the  armies  raised  by  these  infernal  methods,  let  loose  to  pil¬ 
lage  and  oppress  all  the  adjoining  states,  had  failed  in  extorting  the  requisite 
supplies,  even  the  commons  of  the  poor  and  the  hospitals  of  the  sick  were  at 
last  confiscated  under  the  imperial  government.  With  those  who  were  en¬ 
riched  by  these  iniquitous  methods,  indeed,  this  system  was  in  the  highest 
degree  popular;  but  in  all  cases  of  robbery,  there  are  two  parties  to  be  consi¬ 
dered — the  robber  and  the  victim  of  his  violence.  The  long  continuance  and 
wide  extent  of  this  iniquity  at  length  produced  an  universal  spirit  of  exaspe¬ 
ration;  resistance  was  commenced  almost  by  instinct,  and  persisted  in  when 
it  appeared  hopeless.  From  the  ice  of  Kamschatka  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules; 
from  the  North  Cape  to  the  shores  of  Calabria — all  nations  were  now  con¬ 
vulsed  in  the  effort  to  shake  off  the  tyranny  of  France  :  a  crusade  greater 
than  had  been  collected  either  by  the  despotism  of  Asia  in  ancient,  or  the  fer- 
VQur  of  Europe  in  more  modern  times,  was  raised  for  the  deliverance  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  and  sixteen  hundred  thousand  men  on  the  two  sides  appeared  in  arms 
in  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy,  to  decide  the  desperate  conflict  between  the 
antagonist  principles  of  Vice  striving  for  a  liberation  from  all  restraints,  hu¬ 
man  and  divine,  and  Religion  enjoining  the  authority  of  duty  and  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  God.  The  world  had  never  beheld  such  a  contest :  if  we 
would  seek  a  parallel  to  it,  we  must  go  back  to  those  awful  images  of  the 
strife  of  the  heavenly  powers,  darkly  shadowed  forth  in  Scripture,  to  which 
the  genius  of  Milton  has  given  poetic  and  terrestrial  immortality. 

Fiistopeia-  jjjg  armistico  was  denounced  on  the  11th,  but  by  its  conditions. 

Allies.  six  days  more  were  to  elapse  before  hostilities  could  be  resumed. 
It  was  an  object,  however,  for  the  Allies  to  have  their  preparations  complete 
for  action  the  moment  that  the  prescribed  period  arrived;  and  accordingly, 
on  the  12th,  the  Russian  and  Prussian  troops,  in  pursuance  of  the  concerted 
plan  of  operations,  began  to  defile  in  great  strength  by  their  left  into  Bohe¬ 
mia.  The  junction  with  the  Austrian  troops  in  the  plains  of  Jung-Buntzlau, 
raised  the  allied  force  in  that  province  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men;  but  though  this  host  was  in  the  highest  degree  formidable,  both  from  its 
numbers  and  the  admirable  quality  of  the  troops  of  which  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  composed,  yet  considerable  part  of  the  Austrians  were  new  levies, 
as  yet  unused  to  war;  and  the  variety  of  nations  of  which  it  was  composed, 
as  well  as  the  want  of  any  previous  habit  of  co-operation  among  each  other, 
or  uncontrolled  direction  in  its  head,  rendered  the  success  of  any  important 
operations  undertaken  in  the  outset  of  the  campaign  very  doubtful.  Hoslili- 
ties  were  commenced  by  the  Allies  on  the  side  of  Silesia  before  the  six  days 
had  expired.  Taking  advantage  of  some  trifling  infractions  of  the  armistice  by 
August  14.  the  French  troops,  the  allied  generals  on  the  14th  sent  a  corps  to 
take  possession  of  Breslau,  which  lay  in  the  neutral  territory  between  the  two 
armies,  and  was  likely  immediately  to  fall  into  the  enemies  hands  on  the  re- 
August  i5.  sumption  of  hostilities;  on  the  day  following,  Blucher  advanced  in 
great  force  across  the  neutral  territory,  and  every  where  drove  in  the  French 
videttes;  and  the  French  troops,  surprised  in  their  cantonments,  hastened  to 
fall  behind  the  Bober  (1  j. 

Napoltoii  No  sooner  was  the  Emperor  informed  of  the  resumption  ofhostili- 
ties  on  the  Silesian  frontier,  than  he  set  out  from  Dresden,  and  the 

Aug.  17.  night  slept  at  Gorlilz.  As  he  was  stepping  into  his  carriage, 

two  persons  from  different  quarters  arrived  ;  Narbonne  from  Prague,  with 
the  account  of  the  final  rupture  of  the  negotiations,  and  Murat  from  Naples, 

(1)  Bout,  6.  Join,  iv.  369,  370.  Fain,  ii,  237,  *38. 
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with  the  offer  of  his  redoubtable  sword.  Napoleon  had  a  conference  of  an 
hour  in  duration  with  the  former,  whom  he  despatched  with  the  proposal 
for  the  continuance  of  negotiations  during  hostilities,  which,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned,  proved  ineffectual  (1);  and  then  set  out,  with  the  King  of  Naples,  in 
his  carriage.  Though  well  aware  of  the  vacillation  which  Murat  had  evinced 
in  command  of  the  army  in  Poland,  and  of  the  opening  which  he  had  made 
towards  negotiation  with  the  allied  powers,  the  Emperor  had  the  magna¬ 
nimity  to  forgive  it  all;  and  he  was  again  invested  with  the  command  of  the 
cavalry,  in  which  service  he  was,  in  truth,  unrivalled.  Uncertain  on  Avhicti 
side  the  principal  attacks  of  the  Allies  were  likely  to  be  directed,  and  having 
himself  no  fixed  plan  of  operations,  Napoleon  established  his  guard  and  re¬ 
serve  cavalry  at  Gorlitz  and  Zittau,  watching  the  movements  of  his  adversa¬ 
ries,  and  prepared  to  strike  whenever  they  made  a  false  movement,  or  af¬ 
forded  him  an  opportunity  of  falling  upon  them  with  advantage.  Fifty 
thousand  men,  in  three  columns,  crossed  the  mountain  frontier  of  Bohemia, 
and  established  themselves  in  the  Austrian  territories  atGabel,Rombourg,and 
Reichemberg ;  while  the  feeble  Austrian  detachments,  which  were  stationed 
at  that  point  under  Count  Neipperg,  fell  back,  still  skilfully  screening  their 
rear,  on  the  road  to  Prague  (2). 

•■’sicie'into  Napoleon’s  movements  at  this  time  were  based  upon  the  idea,  to 
wm^tanT'"  obstinately  adhered  till  it  had  wellnigh  proved  his  ruin, 

ing  aiiL-  that  the  great  effort  of  the  Allies  xvould  be  made  on  the  side  of 
°  Silesia,  and  that  it  xvas  there  that  the  first  decisive  strokes  of  the 
campaign  were  to  be  struck.  He  persevered  in  this  belief,  even  after  he  had 
become  acquainted,  by  his  irruption  into  Bohemia,  with  the  march  of  the 
grand  Russian  and  Prussian  army  into  that  province,  and  their  concentra¬ 
tion  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  allied  sovereigns  round  the  walls  of 
Prague.  All  the  efforts  of  Marshal  St.-Cyr  to  convince  him  that  this  was  the 
quarter  from  Avhich  danger  was  to  be  apprehended ;  that  so  great  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  force  in  Bohemia  would  not  have  been  made  xvithout  some  se¬ 
rious  design;  and  that  the  French  would  soon  find  their  quarters  straitened 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Torgau  and  Dresden,  were  in  vain  (5).  Deaf  to  these 
arguments,  and  uninfluenced  even  by  the  obvious  confirmation  which  they 
received  from  the  march  of  the  Russians  and  Prussians  in  such  force  into 
Bohemia,  Napoleon  persisted  in  believing  that  it  was  on  the  Bober  and  the 
Katzbach,  now  comparatively  stripped  of  troops,  that  he  should  commence 
operations ;  and  assuring  St.-Cyr,  Avho  was  left  at  Pirna  with  thirty  thousand 
men,  in  command  of  the  passes  leading  from  Bohemia  to  Dresden,  that  he 
had  nothing  to  fear;  that  Vandamine  Avould  come  to  his  assistance  if  the 
enemy  threatened  him  in  considerable  force;  and  that,  if  necessary,  he  him¬ 
self  would  return  with  his  guard  and  assemble  a  hundred  and  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  men  round  the  walls  of  that  city ;  he  ordered  the  whole  troops  under 
his  immediate  command  to  wheel  to  the  left,  and  defile  towards  Silesia  (4j. 


(l)  yin/Cj  ix.  p.  200, 

(21  Kaiii.  ii,239,  2-iO.  Odel.  i.  239,  24l. 

(3)  The  iiiovptDcnt  which  your  IMiijesly  has 
commenced  inio  Bohemia,  upon  Gabel,  and  which 
you  appear  to  design  to  pusli  still  farther  on,  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  one  of  those  happy  inspirations  of 
■whicli  your  genius  is  so  fruilfnl.  The  reunion  of 
the  tliree  sovereigns  at  Prague,  of  llte  Austrian  ar¬ 
my,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  Russian  and 
Prussian,  do  not  leave  a  doubt  of  the  intentions  of 
the  enemy.  They  have  always  desired  to  operate  on 
that  side  ;  they  desire  it  still,  nolwilhslanding  the 
movements  of  your  Majesty.  So  great  an  army  is 
not  assembled  without  a  purpose  :  their  object  is  to 


execute  a  change  of  front  along  their  whole  line, 
the  left  in  front  moving  upon  VVittemberg,  and  to 
straiten  Uresden  and  Torgau  so  much  by  intrench¬ 
ing  themselves  around  them,  even  if  they  should 
not  succeed  in  taking  these  fortresses,  as  to  render 
all  egress  ahuostimpossilile,  while,  with  llieir  right, 
they  make  bead  against  your  Majesty  on  the  Elbe.” 
— Sr.-CvR  lo  Nai'Oleon.  ^Jugust  21,  1813.  St.-Cith, 
Hisloire  Uli/ifairc,  iv,  ol'X Pieces  Justijicatives^ 

(4)  Odel.  i.  24l,  242.  St.-Cyr  to  Jifapoleon,  20tU 
Aug.  1813.  Napoleon  to  St.-Cyr,  Aug.  20,  I8l3. 
St.-Cyr,  iv.  367,  372. 

“Should  the  Russian  and  Austrian  forces  unit¬ 
ed  march  upon  Dresden  by  the  left  bank,  the 
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Macdonald  Meanwliilc  Blucher  was  vigorously  pressing  on  the  French  army 
in  Silesia.  in  Silesia,  which,  not  being  in  sufficient  strength  to  resist  his 
formidable  masses,  was  every  where  falling  back  before  him.  Lauriston  was 
pushed  by  the  Russians  under  Langeron ;  Ney,  by  the  corps  of  Sacken;  Mar- 
mont  and  Macdonald  by  the  Prussians,  under  Blucher  and  D’York.  Such  was 
the  vigour  of  the  pursuit,  that  ground  was  rapidly  lost  by  the  French  in 
Aug- 17-  every  direction.  Ney  fell  back  on  the  night  of  the  17th  from  Leig- 
nitz  to  Hanau;  next  day  the  Katzbach  was  passed  at  all  points;  on  the 
Aug.is.  18th,  Blucher  established  his  headquarters  at  Goldberg,  while 
Sacken  occupied  Leignitz.  Still  the  Allies  pressed  on  :  Langeron  on  the  left 
passed  the  Bober  at  Zobten,  after  routing  a  detachment  which  occupied  that 
point;  in  the  centre,  Blucher,  with  his  brave  Prussians,  obliged  also  Lau- 
Aug.  19.  riston  to  recross  it;  while  Ney,  in  like  manner,  was  obliged  to 
evacuate  Buntzlau,  and  fall  back  across  the  same  stream.  Thus,  at  all  points, 
the  French  force  in  Silesia  was  giving  way  before  the  enemy ;  and  it  was  of 
sinister  augury  that  the  gallant  generals  at  its  head  did  not  feel  themselves 
strong  enough  to  withstand  his  advance  (1) :  for  it  was  an  army  which  Napo¬ 
leon  estimated  at  a  hundred  thousand  men,  which  was  thus  receding  with¬ 
out  striking  a  blow  (2). 

NapoUon  s  But  thc  arrival  of  the  heads  of  the  columns  of  guards  and  cavalry, 
apahi's?  commanded  by  Napoleon  in  person,  which  were  directed  with  all 
who  fall's  possible  expedition  to  the  left,  through  the  Bohemian  mountains 

back.  towards  Buntzlau,  soon  changed  the  state  of  affairs  in  this  quarter. 

No  sooner  did  they  appear  than  the  retreat  of  Ney’s  army  was  stopped ;  and 
the  soldiers,  with  joy,  received  orders  to  wheel  about  and  march  against  the 
enemy.  The  indefatigable  activity  of  thc  Emperor  communicated  itself  to  the 
troops :  all  vied  with  each  other  in  pressing  forward  to  w  hat  it  was  hoped 
would  prove  a  decisive  victory  ;  and  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  with 
the  imperial  guard  at  their  head,  poured  in  an  impetuous,  yet  regulated, 
torrent  down  the  valleys  of  the  Bohemian  mountains,  and  inundated  the 
Aug.  20.  Silesian  plains.  Such  w'as  Napoleon’s  anxiety  to  press  forward,  that 
he  outstripped  even  the  cavalry  of  the  guard,  and  arrived  at  Laubau,  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  Gorlitz,  with  hardly  any  of  his  attendants  around  him.  By  daybreak 
Aug.  21.  on  the  following  morning  he  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Bober,  and 
entered  Low'enberg  with  the  advanced  guards;  the  bridge  which  the  Prussians 
had  broken  down  was  restored  under  the  fire  of  artillery  ;  Lauriston,  in  face 
of  the  enemy,  recrossed  the  river,  and  advanced,  with  a  constant  running  fire 
in  front,  to  the  gates  of  Goldberg.  Blucher  continuing  his  retreat  on  the  fol- 


general  Vandainine  will  come  lo  its  relief;  you  will 
then-liave  under  your  orderGO.OOO  men  iii  lUe  camp 
of  Dresden  on  the  two  banks.  The  troo[>s  in  ihe 
camp  at  /.lltuu,  become  disposable  in  that  event, 
will  also  hasten  there;  they  will  arrive  in  fourday.s, 
and  raise  your  force  to  100,000-  1  will  come  with 
my  Guard,  50,000  strong;  and  in  four  days  we 
shall  have  from  l(i0,000  to  180,000  men  round  its 
walls.  It  is  of  no  consequence  thuugli  they  cut  me 
off  from  France  :  the  essential  point  is,  that  I  should 
not  be  cut  off  from  Dresden  and  the  Elbe.  The 
army  of  Silesia,  which  is  from  130,000  lo  140,000 
men,  without  the  Guard,  may  be  reinforced  by  ll»at 
corps  d’elite,  and  raised  to  180,000.  Tlioy  will  de- 
bouche  against  ^Viltgcnslein,  Blucher,  and  SacktMi, 
who,  at  this  mcment,  arc  marching  ag-ainsl  our 
troops  at  Buntzlau  :  us  soon  as  1  have  destroyed  or 
disalded  them,  I  will  be  in  a  situation  lo  restore  tlic 
e([uilibrinm  by  marching  upon  Berlin,  or  taking 
the  Austrians  in  rear  in  Bohemia,  All  that  is  not  as 


yet  clear;  but  one  thing  i.s  sufficiently  clear,  that 
you  cannot  turn  400,000  men,  posted  undercover 
of  a  chain  of  fortified  jilaces,  and  who  can  dcbuuche 
at  ])leasure  by  Dresden,  Torgau,  Witleinherg,  or 
Magdeburg,  All  you  have  lo  do  is,  to  dispute  the 
ground,  gain  time,  and  preserve  Dresden,  and  to 
maintain  active  and  con.'itant  communications  with 
General  Vandamme.” — Naioleon  to  Sx.-Cvu,  iTt/t 
August  1813  ;  St.-Cvr,  iv.  375  ;  Pieces  Just, 

(1)  Bout.  vlii.  10-  Fain,  ii.  243,  244,  Join.  iv. 
370. 

(2)  “  Mvr  COUSIN — Inform  llic  Duke  of  Tarentum, 
(Macdonald,)  that  I  have  put  under  his  ord«  rs  the 
anny  of  thc  Bober,  Avliich  is  composed  of  100,000 
men,  infantry,  cav'alry,  artillery,  and  engineers  in¬ 
cluded.'’ — Nai’Oleon’.s  Instructions  to  Bekthier  for 
JMacoonald,  2'id  August  I8l3.  St.-C\r,  iv.  374  ; 
PiU'es  Just, 
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lowing  day,  the  Katzbach  also  was  passed,  and  the  whole  army  of  Silesia 
concentrated  around  Jauer.  But  the  retreat  of  the  Alli^  though  decidedly 
pronounced,  was  far  from  being  a  flight :  with  admirable  skill  they  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  every  favourable  position  to  cheek  the  pursuit,  and  give  time  to 
the  columns  in  rear  to  retire  in  order ;  and  in  several  severe  actions,  especially 
Aug.  21.  one  in  front  of  Goldberg,  inflicted  a  very  severe  loss  upon  the 
enemy.  Such  was  the  magnitude  of  the  forces  employed  on  both  sides,  and 
the  extent  of  ground  over  which  hostilities  were  carried  on,  that  although 
they  had  only  lasted  five  days,  and  no  general  engagement  had  taken  place, 
each  party  were  already  weakened  by  full  six  thousand  men.  Napoleon 
evinced  the  greatest  satisfaction  at  the  result  of  this  day’s  operations,  and  at 
thus  seing  so  great  a  mass  of  the  enemy’s  forces  retreating  before  him  in  the 
very  outset  of  the  campaign;  yet  cooler  observers  in  the  French  army  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  plan  of  the  allies  was  sagaciously  designed,  and  skilfully 
executed,  when  they  had  thus  early  succeeded  in  attracting  Napoleon  to 
whichever  side  they  chose,  and  yet  avoided  the  risk  of  an  encounter  when 
the  chances  were  no  longer  in  their  favour  (1). 

Advance  of  In  truth,  Blucher’s  advance  and  subsequent  retreat  were  part  of 

Lpon  Dres-  the  general  policy  of  the  Allies  for  the  conduct  of  the  campaign 
laid  down  at  Trachenberg,  and  developed  with  remarkable  preci¬ 
sion  in  his  instructions  (2)  ;  and  Napoleon,  in  consequence  of  it,  and  from  the 
bold  measures  adopted  in  his  rear,  was  brought  to  within  ahair’s-breadth  of 
destruction.  Following  out  the  decided  but  yet  judicious  counsels  of  Berna- 
dotte,  Moreau,  and  Jomini,  the  allied  sovereigns  had  taken  the  resolution  of 
descending,  with  their  whole  disposable  force,  from  Bohemia  upon  Saxony 
and  Dresden,  and  thus  striking  at  the  enemy’s  communications,  and  the 
heart  of  his  power,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Emperor  himself,  with  the 
flower  of  his  army,  was  far  advanced  in  Silesia  in  pursuit  of  the  retiring  co- 
Aug.  21.  lumns  of  Blucher.  At  the  time  when  Napoleon  was  driving  the 
last  corps  of  the  army  of  Silesia  across  the  Bober,  the  grand  army  of  the  Al¬ 
lies,  two  hundred  thousand  strong,  broke  up  from  their  cantonments  in  Bo¬ 
hemia,  and  began  to  cross  the  Erzegebirge  mountains;  all  the  passes  into 
Saxony  being  soon  crowded  with  the  innumerable  host.  To  oppose  this  for¬ 
midable  invasion,  there  was  no  force  immediately  available  but  that  of  St.- 
Cyr,  stationed  at  Pirna,  which  numbered  only  twenty-two  thousand  men 
present  with  the  eagles  on  the  frontier,  though  its  nominal  amount  was  thirty 
thousand.  Vandamme’s  corps,  of  greater  strength,  and  Poniatowski’s  Poles, 
were  within  a  few  days’  march,  at  the  entrance  of  the  passes  towards  Zittau 


(1)  Otlel.  i.  241, 2ii.  Bout.  lO,  11.  Fain,  ii. 
244,  245.  Lab,  i.  301,  302. 

(2)  **  .Should  llie  eiipmy  evince  an  intention  to 
make  an  irruplioii  into  Holiemiu,  or  to  attack  the 
army  of  the  Prince  I\oyal  of  Sweden,  tlic  army  of 
Silesia  will  endeavour  to  impede  his  operations  as 
much  as  po.ssible,  always  taking  care  not  to  engage 
superior  forces.  In  order  to  arrive  nt  th.at  object,  it 
■will  be  necessary  to  iinrass  the  enemy  willi  the  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  and  light  troops,  and  obi-erve  him 
narrowly,  in  order  ta  prevent  him  from  stealing  a 
march,  unperccived,  into  Saxony;  but  still  every 
engagement  witli  the  enemy  in  superior  force  must 
be  avoided.  Should  the  enemy,  on  the  olher  hand, 
direct  his  principal  forces  agqiii.st  the  army  of  Sile¬ 
sia,  it  will  endc.avour  to  arre.st  him  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  and,  having  done  so,  operate  its  retreat  upon 
the  Neisse,  taking  especial  care  not  to  compromise 
its  safely.  In  that  event,  the  corps  of  General  .Sacken 
will  extend  itself  along  the  Oder,  and  take  mea¬ 


sures,  by  means  of  a  corps  of  light  cavalry,  to  keep 
up  the  communication  willi  the  army  of  reserve  in 
Poland.  The  light  corps  at  Landshut  will  also,  ii» 
that  event,  keep  up  the  communication  with  the 
army  of  Bohemia  ;  ihe  fortresses  of  Silesia  must  be 
adetpialcdy  garrisoned,  chiefly  from  the  landw-ebr, 
and  the  main  army  will  retire  upon  Keisse.  'Di-at 
place,  with  its  inlienched  camp,  which  must  be  put 
in  a  proper  posture  of  defence,  will  serve  a.s  a  points 
d'appui  lo  it  ;  xvhile  the  army  of  Bohemia,  and  that 
of  the  Prince-Royal  of  .Sweden,  will  take  ihc  enemy 
in  rear.  Should  ihccnemy,  on  the  other  h.nnd,  direct 
his  principal  alUck  against  the  army  of  the  Prince- 
Royal  of  Sweden,  or  tin  Berlin,  the  army  of  .Silesia 
will  resume  the  offensive ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  allied 
forces  will  be  directed  against  his  rc.ar,  the  army  of 
Sile.sia  on  the  right  bank  of  the.  lilbe,  that  of  Bohe¬ 
mia  on  the  left  bank.” — Instructions  lo  Fjeld.-Mar- 
SiUL  Bi.ycfjER, — Jiistoire  Militaire,  iv.  349. 
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and  Gabel,  leading  into  Silesia ;  but  they  could  not  be  relied  on  to  co-operate 
in  any  sudden  attack  on  the  capital.  But,  meanwhile,  the  danger  was  instant 
and  pressing  on  the  21  st.  Barclay  de  Tolly  and  Wittgenstein  presented 
themselves  in  great  strength  before  the  barriers,  on  the  heights  of  Peters- 
Aiig.  22.  walde  which  they  speedily  forced,  and  laid  open  the  great  road 
from  Prague  to  Dresden.  The  Prussians,  under  Kleist,  farther  to  the  left, 
descended  from  the  mountains  upon  Golleub  and  Dohna ;  Avhile  the  great 
masses  of  the  Austrians,  with  the  imperial  headquarters,  moved  by  the  roads 
of  Altenberg  and  Sayda  on  Dippodiswalde  ;  while,  on  the  extreme  left,  Collo- 
redo,  Chastellar,  Giulay,  and  Klenau,  poured  down  from  the  Marienberg 
hills,  and,  directing  their  advance  upon  Freyberg,  threatened  entirely  to  in¬ 
tercept  the  communication  between  Dresden  and  the  Rhine  (1).  « 

IppiMcir  St.-Cyr  had  from  the  beginning  conjectured,  from  the  perfect 
Dresden,  stillncss  of  tlic  allied  army  along  the  whole  Bohemian  frontier, 
contrasted  with  the  incessant  rattle  of  tirailleurs  which  Blucher  kept  up  in 
front  of  his  line,  that  the  real  attack  was  intended  to  be  made  outside  of 
Dresden;  but  having  been  unable  to  get  the  Emperor  to  share  his  opinion, 
he  was  left  alone  to  make  head  against  the  torrent.  Too  experienced,  how¬ 
ever,  to  attempt  to  withstand  so  vast  a  force  with  the  comparatively  few 
troops  at  his  disposal,  he  contented  himself  with  impeding  their  advance  as 
much  as  possible;  and,  after  some  sharp  encounters  with  Wittgenstein’s  ad¬ 
vanced  guard,  withdrew  within  the  redoubts  of  Dresden,  while  Wittgenstein 
occupied  the  town  of  Pirna,  and  the  allied  headquarters  were  advanced  to 
23d  Aug.  Dippodiswalde.  Scbwartzenberg’s  original  intention  was  not  to 
have  moved  on  Dresden,  but  to  have  directed  the  main  body  of  his  force  on 
Freyberg,  with  a  view  to  a  combined  operation  with  Bernadotte  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Leipsic;  and  it  was  only  after  arriving  at  Marienberg  on  the  25d, 
that  this  plan  was  abandoned.  Without  doubt,  the  movement  upon  Dresden 
promised  infinitely  greater  and  more  immediate  results  than  an  advance  into 
the  plains  of  Saxony;  but  it  was  owing  to  the  time  lost  in  this  march  and 
countermarch,  that  the  failure  of  the  operation  was  owing ;  for  if  their  whole 
force  had  from  the  first  marched  direct  upon  Dresden,  they  would  have  ar¬ 
rived  before  its  walls  on  the  evening  of  the  25d,  and  it  would  have  been  carried 
by  assault  on  the  day  following,  thirty  hours  before  the  nearest  of  Napoleon’s 
troops  could  have  come  up  to  its  relief  (2). 

.ilwa°nt4"e  *•'  Allics,  had  now  accomplished  the  greatest  feat  in 

sainrd  by  Strategy ;  they  had  thrown  themselves  in  almost  irresistible  strength 
'"(■nt.  upon  the  enemy’s  communications,  without  compromising  their 
own.  Nothing  was  wanting  but  vigour  in  following  up  the  measure,  adequate 
to  the  ability  with  which  it  had  been  conceived ;  and  Dresden  would  have  been 
taken,  a  corps  of  theFrencharmy  destroyed,  and  the  defensive  position  on  the 
Elbe,  the  base  of  Napoleon’s  whole  positions  in  Germany,  broken  through  and 
paralyzed.  But  to  attain  these  great  objects,  the  utmost  vigour  and  celerity  in 
attack  were  indispensable;  for  Napoleon  was  at  no  great  distance  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  it'might  with  certainty  be  anticipated,  that  as  soon  as  he 
was  made  aware  of  the  danger  with  which  the  centre  of  his  power  was  threa¬ 
tened,  he  would  make  the  utmost  possible  exertions  to  come  up  to  its  relief. 
The  Allies  arrived,  however,  in  time  to  gain  their  object  so  far.  Notwithsland- 
ing  the  unnecessary  detour  towards  Freyberg,  part  of  their  army  arrived  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden  on  the  evening  of  the  25d  (5),  and  next  morn- 

(I)  St.-Cyr.  iv.  78,  SO.  Fain,  ii.  252,  253.  Bout,  (2)  St.-Cyr,  Iv.  85,  80.  Bout.  20,  27.  Fain,  ii. 
24,  25.  I.aL.  i.  307.  25.y,  253.  J,„n.  iv.  380. 

(3)  “  Dresden,  iid  August  1813,  Ten  at  night. — 
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ing  the  trembling  inhabitants  of  that  beautiful  city  beheld  the  smiling  hills 
around  their  walls  resplendent  with  bayonets,  and  studded  with  a  portentous 
array  of  artillery.  During  the  whole  of  the  24th,  the  troops,  who  were  extreme¬ 
ly  fatigued,  continued  to  arrive;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men,  with  above  five  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  were 
assembled  round  the  city  (1).  Moreau  and  Jomini  warmly  counselledan  imme¬ 
diate  attack,  and  Lord  Cathcart,  who  with  his  usual  gallantry  had  rode  forward 
over  the  green  turf  behind  the  Gross  Garten,  between  Plauen  and  Raecknitz, 
to  the  close  vicinity  of  the  enemy’s  posts,  reported  that  the  coast  was  clear, 
and  strongly  supported  the  same  advice.  Alexander  was  clear  for  adopting 
it;  but  Schwartzenberg  and  the  Austrians,  accustomed  only  to  the  metho¬ 
dical  habits  of  former  wars,  and  insensible  to  the  inestimable  importance  of 
time  in  combating  Napoleon,  insisted  upon  deferring  the  attack  till  Klenau’s 
corps,  v/hich,  being  on  the  extreme  left,  had  not  yet  arrived  from  Freyberg, 
should  be  in  line.  This  opinion  prevailed,  as  the  most  lukewarm  and  timid 
invariably  docs  with  all  small  assemblies  of  men  on  Avhom  a  serious  res¬ 
ponsibility  is  thrown ;  the  attack  was  deferred  till  the  following  afternoon, 
and  meanwhile  Napoleon  arrived  with  his  cuirassiers  and  guards,  bearing 
the  issue  of  the  strife  upon  their  sabre  points  (2J. 

Napol6on  The  Emperor  having  received  intelligence  of  the  movements  of 
wanis  Ores-  Allics  aci'oss  tlio  Boliemian  frontier,  had  halted  at  Lowenberg 
on  the  25d;  and  after  giving  the  command  of  the  army  destined  to 
combat  Blucher  to  Marshal  Macdonald,  retraced  his  steps  the  same  day,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  reserve  cavalry  and  guards,  to  Gorlilz.  The  same  evening 
Murat  was  sent  on  to  Dresden  to  inform  the  King  of  Saxony  and  St.-Cyr  of 
the  speedy  arrival  of  the  Emperor  with  the  flower  of  his  army;  and  such 
was  the  confidence  which  prevailed  at  headquarters,  that  Berthier  said,  in  a 
careless  way,  “  Well,  we  shall  gain  a  great  battle;  we  shall  march  on  Prague, 
on  Berlin,  on  Vienna!”  The  soldiers,  however,  who  marched  on  their  feet, 
and  did  not  ride  like  Berthier  in  an  easy  carriage,  though  animated  with  the 
same  spirit,  were  by  no  means  equally  confident :  they  were  ready  to  sink 
under  their  excessive  fatigue,  having  marched  since  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
nearly  ten  leagues  a  day;  and,  such  was  their  exhaustion,  that  the  Emperor 
ordered  twenty  thousand  bottles  of  wine  to  be  purchased  at  Gorlitz,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  guards  alone.  So  great,  however,  Avas  the  exhaustion  of 
the  country,  from  having  so  long  been  the  seat  of  Avar,  that  hardly  a  tenth 
part  of  that  number  could  be  procured,  and  the  greater  part  of  thoAvearied 
men  continued  their  march  withoutany  other  than  the  scanty  supplies  which 
they  could  themselves  extract  by  terror  from  the  inhabitants.  Napoleon  con¬ 
tinued  his  march  in  the  middle  of  his  guards  all  the  24th,  and  halted  at  Baut¬ 
zen;  and  there  took  his  determination  to  continue  his  march  direct  upon 
Dresden,  or  move  to  the  left  upon  Pirna,  and  threaten  the  communications 


At  five  tills  afternoon  tlie  enemy  approached  Dre.s- 
den,  after  havinjj  driven  in  our  cavalry.  We  ex¬ 
pected  an  attack  this  cveiiin",  hut  probably  it  will 
take  place  to-morrow.  Your  Majesty  knows  better 
than  I  do,  svhat  time  it  requires  for  heavy  arlillery 
to  beat  (lowJi  enclosure  walls  and  palisades.” — St  - 
CvK  to  N.vt-oLtoN,  2ZU  ^lugust  1813.  ST.-C\R,‘iv. 
380. 

(l)  “An  iinincnsc  army,  compo.sedof  Russians, 
Prusbian.s,  and  Austrians,  is  at  this  moment  all 
around  Dresden,  with  a  prodigious  train  of  artille¬ 
ry.  hroin  the  vast  amount  of  force  which  he  has 
collected,  it  would  appear  tliat  the  enemy  is  de¬ 
termined  to  hazard  an  attack,  knov/Ing  that  yonr 


Majesty  Is  not  far  off,  though  perhaps  not  suspect¬ 
ing  llidt  you  are  so  near  as  you  actually  are.  We 
arc  determined  to  do  all  in  our  power  ;  hut  I  can 
answer  for  nothing  more  with  such  young  soldiers.” 
— St.-Cvh  (0  Napodeok,  August  181 3,  Midnight , 
St.-Cyr,  iv.  384,385- 

(2)  Rout.  27.  Join.  iv.  382,  383.  St.-Cyr,  iv.  96, 
99.  Lond.iil. 

The  preceding  account  of  what  passed  heforo 
Dresden  on  the  25lh,  is  entirely  confirmed  by  the 
minute  details  on  the  subject  I  have  often  received 
from  my  highly  esteemed  and  venerable  friend, 
Lord  Cathcart,  himself. 
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and  rear  of  the  Allies,  according  to  the  information  he  might  receive  as  to 
■whether  or  nor  that  capital,  unaided,  could  hold  out  till  the  28th  (1). 

Keasons  ef  Early  on  the  following  morning,  the  Emperor  resumed  his  march, 
mSJn'io*  still  keeping  the  road  -which  led  alike  to  Dresden  and  Pirna,  with 
Dresden,  dcsign  of  throwing  himself,  if  possible,  on  the  rear  of  the  Allies. 
Having,  however,  the  day  before,  dispatched  General  Gourgaud  to  Dresden  (2) 
to  obtain  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  city,  he  halted,  according  to  agree¬ 
ment,  at  Stolpen,  where  the  road  to  Dresden  branches  off  from  that  to  Bohe¬ 
mia,  and  there  received  the  most  alarming  intelligence  as  to  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  Saxon  capital.  The  letters  both  of  Murat  and  St.-Cyr  left  no  room  for 
doubt  that  the  city  was  in  the  most  imminent  danger ;  that  the  accidental 
delay  in  the  attack  had  alone  hitherto  preserved  it ;  and  that  its  fall  might 
hourly  be  looked  for.  At  eleven  at  night  Gourgaud  returned,  and  confirmed 
the  intelligence,  adding,  that  it  was  surrounded  by  so  vast  an  army,  that  not 
a  chance  remained  of  holding  out  another  day  but  in  the  immediate  return 
of  the  Emperor.  Already  the  lines  of  investiture  extended  from  Pirna  to 
Plauen,  and  nothing  but  the  arrival  of  Klenau,  the  approach  of  whose  co¬ 
lumns  was  already  announced,  was  wanting,  to  enable  the  enemy  to  com¬ 
plete  the  circle  to  the  Lower  Elbe.  Preparations  were  already  made  for  eva¬ 
cuating  the  Gross  Garten  :  the  glare  of  a  village  in  flames  immediately  behind 
it,  threw  an  ominous  light  on  the  domes  of  Dresden ;  and  when  Gourgaud 
left  the  city  shortly  after  dark,  the  whole  heavens  to  the  south  and  west  were 
resplendent  with  the  fires  of  the  enemy’s  bivouacs  (5). 

Napoleon  now  saw'  that  affairs  were  urgent :  there  was  not  a  mo- 
ciammc.  mont  to  be  lost  if  Dresden  was  to  be  saved,  and  the  communica¬ 
tions  of  the  army  preserved.  He  instantly  sent  for  General  Haxo,  the  cele¬ 
brated  engineer,  and  thus  addressed  him  : — “  Vandamme  is  beyond  the  Elbe, 
near  Pirna  :  he  will  find  himself  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  whose  anxiety  to 
get  possession  of  Dresden  is  evidently  extreme.  My  design  was  to  have  fol¬ 
lowed  up  that  movement  with  my  whole  army  :  it  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  tbe  most  effectual  way  to  have  brought  matters  to  an  issue  Avith  the 
enemy ;  but  the  fate  of  Dresden  disquiets  me.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  sacri¬ 
fice  Ibat  town.  Some  hours  must  elapse  before  I  can  reach  it;  but  I  have  de¬ 
cided,  not  without  regret,  to  change  my  plan,  and  to  march  to  its  relief. 
Vandamme  is  in  sufficient  strength  to  play  an  important  part  in  that  general 
movement,  and  inflict  an  essential  injury  on  the  enemy.  Let  him  advance 
from  Pirna  to  Gieshubel,  and  gain  the  heights  of  Petersw  alde ;  let  him  main¬ 
tain  himself  there,  occupy  all  the  defiles,  and  from  that  impregnable  post 
await  the  issue  of  events  around  Dresden.  To  him  is  destined  the  lot  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  sword  of  the  vanquished;  but  he  will  require  sang-froid  :  above 
all,  do  not  let  him  be  imposed  upon  by  a  rabble  of  fugitives.  Explain  fully 
my  intentions  to  Vandamme;  tell  him  what  I  expect  from  him.  Never  wdll 
he  have  a  finer  opportunity  of  earning  his  marshal’s  baton.”  Haxo  imme¬ 
diately  set  out ;  descended  from  the  heights  of  Stolpen  into  the  gorges  of  Li- 
lienstein ;  joined  Vandamme,  and  never  again  quitted  his  side  (4j. 

(1)  Fuilty  ii.  256»  257.  Bout.  30.  Odel.  i.  248»  the  day  following  arrive  ihcrc  wilh  my  whole  ar- 

my.  At  daybreak  visit  the  redoubts  and  oulposls; 

(2)  “To-morrow,”  .said  Napoleon  to  General  consult  the  commander  of  engineers  as  lo  whether 
Gourgaud,  “  1  will  he  on  the  road  to  Pirna,  b»il  1  they  can  hold  out.  Return  lo  me  as  quickly  os  2>os- 
will  slop  at  Stolpen.  Set  you  out  immediately  for  sible  to-morrow  at  Stolpen,  and  report  well  the  opi- 
Dresden ;  ride  as  hard  as  you  can,  and  be  there  this  nion  of  Maret  and  St.-Cyr,  as  to  the  real  slate  of 
evening  ;  see  St.-Cyr,  the  King  of  Naples,  and  the  things.” — Fain,  ii.  256. 

King  of  Saxony  ;  re-assurc  every  one.  Tell  them  to-  (3)  Fain,  ii.  257,  258.  St.-Cyr,  iv.  98,  99. 
morrow  I  can  he  in  Dresden  wilh  40,000  men,  and  (4)  Fain,  ii.  259,  260. 
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Entrance  of  By  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  the  -whole  troops  around 
snL^/sTnio  Emperor’s  headquarters  were  in  motion,  and  defding  on  the 
uresden.  foad  to  Dresdon.  Despite  their  excessive  fatigue,  having  marched 
forty  leagues  in  four  days,  they  pressed  ardently  forward  ;  for  now  the  can¬ 
non  were  distinctly  heard  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  breathless 
couriers  who  succeeded  each  other  from  Dresden  announced,  that  if  they  did 
not  speedily  arrive  the  city  was  lost.  The  guards  were  at  the  head  of  the  ar¬ 
ray  .-next  came  Latour  Maubourg’s  cuirassiers;  then  Victor’s  infantry  and 
Kellerman’s  cavalry  :  while  Marmont’s  corps  moved  in  a  parallel  line  on  the 
direct  road  from  Bautzen,  which  they  had  never  left.  At  eight  o’clock,  the 
advanced  guard  reached  the  elevated  plateau  where  the  roads  of  Bautzen,  of 
Stolpen,  and  of  Pilnitz  intersect  each  other,  shortly  before  the  entry  of  the 
new  town  of  Dresden,  and  from  which  the  eye  can  survey  the  whole  plain  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Elbe.  With  what  anxiety  did  they  behold  it  entirely 
filled  by  an  innumerable  host  of  enemies;  and  the  hostile  columns  so  near 
the  advanced  works,  that  an  assault  might  every  instant  be  expected !  Already 
the  Prussian  uniforms  were  to  he  seen  in  full  possession  of  the  Gross  Garten  : 
columns  of  attack  were  forming  within  cannon-shot  of  the  suburb  of  Pirna ; 
while  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  Wittgenstein  had  constructed  batteries,  to  en¬ 
filade  the  road  by  w  hich  the  troops  were  to  enter  the  capital.  Dresden  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides;  the  suburb  of  Friderichstadt  alone  was  not  enveloped. 
The  French  were  visible  in  force  in  the  redoubts,  and  behind  the  works;  but 
their  numbers  appeared  a  handful  in  the  midst  of  the  interminable  lines  of 
the  beleaguering  host ;  and  a  silence  more  terrible  than  the  roar  of  artillery, 
bespoke  the  awful  moments  of  suspense  which  preceded  the  commencement 
of  the  fight  (fj. 

Arrival  of  So  violent  was  the  fire  kept  up  by  Wittgenstein’s  guns  on  the 
roranThis  foad  by  which  the  Emperor  was  to  pass,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
Dradeii"  Ic^ve  bis  carriage,  and  creep  along  tbe  ground  on  his  hands  and 
Aug.  20.  knees  over  the  exposed  part;  while  the  bullets  from  tbe  Russian 
batteries  on  the  one  side,  and  the  bombs  from  tbe  redoubt  Marcellini  on  the 
other,  flew  over  his  head.  Having  thus  got  over  the  dangerous  ground,  he 
suddenly  made  his  appearance  at  ten  o’clock  at  the  Marcellini  palace,  to  the 
no  small  astonishment,  of  its  royal  inmates,  who  were  deliberating  on  the 
necessity  of  coming  to  terms  with  the  enemy.  After  a  short  visit  to  the  king, 
whom  he  reassured  by  the  promise  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  his  guards,  Napo¬ 
leon  went  out  to  visit  the  exterior  works  from  the  subuib  of  Pirna  to  that  of 
Freyberg,  accompanied  only  by  a  single  page  to  avoid  attracting  attention; 


(1)  Fain,  ii.  261,  263.  St.-Cyr,  iv.  79,  100.  Odel 
i.230. 

On  apjiroaclung  Dresden,  Schwartzenlierg  issued 
the  following’  order  of  the  day  to  bis  troops 
“The  great  day  is  arrived,  hrave  warriors!  Our 
country  reckons  on  you  :  heretofore  she  lias  never 
been  disappointed.  All  our  efforts  to  obtain  peace 
oti  equitable  terms— such  terras  as  .Tlonecan  be  dur* 
able — have  failed,  Toothing  could  restore  the  French 
government  to  moderation  and  reason.  We  enter 
not  alone  into  the  strife  :  all  th.it  Europe  can  oppose 
to  the  powerful  enemy  of  peace  and  liberty,  is  on 
our  side.  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Eng¬ 
land,  Spain,  all  combine  their  efforts  to  attain  the 
same  object — a  solid  and  durable  peace ; — a  reason¬ 
able  distribution  of  force  between  the  different 
powers,  and  the  independence  of  each  individual 
state.  It  is  not  against  France,  but  tbe  overwhelm¬ 
ing  domination  of  France  beyond  its  own  limits, 
that  this  great  alliance  has  been  formed.  Spain  and 
Russia  have  proved  what  the  constancy  and  resolu¬ 


tion  of  a  people  can  do.  The  year  I8l3  will  demon¬ 
strate  what  can  be  effected  by  tbe  united  force  of  so 
many  powerful  states.  In  a  war  so  sacred,  we  re¬ 
quire  more  than  ever  to  practise  those  virtues  by 
■which  our  armies  in  time  past  have  been  so  distin¬ 
guished.  Devotion  without  bounds  to  oiir  monarcli 
and  our  country:  magnanimity  alike  in  succe.^s  or 
reverses  :  dclenninalion  and  constancy  on  the  field 
of  batlle:  moderation  and  humanity  towards  the 
weak — such  arc  the  virtues  of  which  you  should 
ever  give  tlie  example.  The  Eiopc'ror  will  remain 
with  you;  for  he  has  trusted  to  your  arms  all  that 
he  holds  most  dear — the  honour  of  the  nation,  tbe 
protection  of  our  country,  the  security  and  welfare 
of  posterity.  Be  grateful,  warriors,  that  you  march 
liefore  God,  who  will  never  abandon  the  cause  of 
justice;  and  under  llie  eyes  of  a  inonarcb  whose  pa¬ 
ternal  scriliments  and  affection  are  well  known  to 
you.  Europe  awaits  her  deliverance  at  your  hands, 
after  so  long  a  train  of  misforluiics,”— Cap£ficu£, 
ix.  196,  198.  Note. 
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and  so  close  were  the  enemy’s  posts  now  in  that  quarter,  that  the  youth  was 
wounded  by  a  spent  musket-ball,  while  standing  at  the  Emperor’s  side. 
Having  completed  this  important  reconnaissance,  on  which  his  operations 
for  the  day,  in  a  great  measure,  depended,  he  returned  to  the  palace,  and 
sent  out  couriers  in  all  directions  to  convey  his  orders  to  the  corps  which 
successively  arrived  for  the  defence  of  the  capital.  Meanwhile  the  guards  and 
cuirassiers,  in  great  strength,  followed  the  Emperor  like  a  torrent  across  the 
bridges  into  the  city;  and  it  was  soon  apparent,  from  their  number  and  gal¬ 
lant  bearing,  that  all  immediate  danger  was  at  an  end.  In  vain  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  offered  them  refreshments;  these  brave  men,  impressed  to  the  lowest 
drummer  with  the  urgency  of  the  moment,  continued  to  press  on,  though 
burning  with  thirst,  and  ready  to  drop  down  under  the  ardent  rays  of  the  sun. 
From  ten  in  the  morning  till  late  at  night,  ceaseless  columns  of  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery,  defiled  without  a  moment’s  intermission  over  both  the  bridges; 
and  while  the  enemy’s  columns  darkened  the  brows  of  the  heights  of  Raeck- 
nitz,  the  gallant  cuirassiers,  in  defiling  over  the  bridges,  keeping  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  spot,  held  their  heads  the  higher,  and  passed  on  undaunted  (Ij. 
Formidable  At  length,  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  Schwartzenberg’s 
Dresden.  patience,  which  had  long  held  out  for  the  arrival  of  Klenau’s  corps, 
which  had  not  yet  come  up,  became  exhausted,  and  he  gave  the  signal  for 
the  attack.  Instantly  the  batteries  on  all  the  heights  round  the  city  were 
brought  forward,  and  above  a  hundred  guns  in  the  front  line  commenced  a 
terrible  fire  on  its  works  and  buildings.  The  bombs  and  cannon-balls  fell  on 
all  sides,  and  over  its  whole  extent ;  several  houses  speedily  took  fire ;  the 
inhabitants,  in  despair,  took  refuge  in  the  cellars  and  vaults,  to  avoid  the 
efiects  of  the  bombardment;  while  the  frequent  bursting  of  shells  in  the 
streets,  the  loud  thunder  of  the  artillery  from  the  ramparts  and  redoubts,  the 
heavy  rolling  of  the  guns  and  ammunition- waggons  along  the  pavement,  the 
cries  of  the  drivers,  and  measured  tread  of  the  marching  men  who  forced 
their  way  through  the  throng,  combined  to  produce  a  scene  of  unexampled 
sublimity  and  terror  (2).  Every  street  and  square  in  Dresden  was  by  this 
time  crowded  with  troops;  above  sixty  thousand  men  had  defiled  over  the 
bridges  since  ten  o’clock,  and  the  balls  fell  and  bombs  exploded  with  dreadful 
effect  among  their  dense  masses. 

Awful  The  attack  of  the  Allies  was  indeed  terrible.  At  the  signal  of  three 
tbc  allied  guns,  fired  from  the  headquarters  on  the  heights  of  Raecknitz,  six 
as  theT  columns,  deep  and  massy,  descended  from  the  heights,  each  pre- 
nSen,  ceded  by  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  advanced,  with  a  steady  step 
and  in  the  finest  order,  against  the  city.  It  was  an  awful,  but  yet  an  animat¬ 
ing  sight,  when  these  immense  masses,  without  firing  a  shot  or  breaking  the 
regularity  of  their  array,  descended  in  silent  majesty  towards  the  walls.  No 
force  on  earth  seemed  capable  of  resisting  them;  so  vast,  yet  orderly  was  the 
array,  that  their  tread,  when  hardly  within  cannon-shot,  could  be  distinctly 
heard  from  the  ramparts.  Wittgenstein  commanded  the  three  columns  on 
the  right,  who  advanced  from  the  Gross  Garten ;  Kleist’s  Prussians  in  the 
centre  moved  partly  through  the  great  garden,  partly  over  the  open  ground 
to  their  left,  under  Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia,  and  with  them  were  com¬ 
bined  three  divisions  of  Austrians  under  Count  Colloredo;  the  remainder  of 
the  Austrians  on  the  left,  under  Prince  Maurice  of  Lichtenstein,  formed  the 
completion  of  the  vast  array.  Soon  the  beautiful  buildings  of  Dresden  were 
enveloped  in  smoke  and  flame;  an  incessant  fire  issued  from  the  works; 

(1)  Odel.  i.  249,  242,  and  ii.  164.  Fain,  ii.  264,  (2)  Lond.  U2.  Odel.  i.  251,  Tcm.  Ocul,  ii,  166. 

265.  Lab.  ii.  309,  3l0.  Fain,  ii.  268. 
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while  the  allied  batteries  on  the  semicircle  of  heights  around,  sent  a  storm  of 
projectiles  through  the  air,  and  the  moving  batteries  in  front  of  their  columns, 
steadily  advanced  towards  the  embrasures  of  the  redoubts  (1). 
f^ssltibe  some  points  the  attack  was  irresistible.  The  great  redoubt,  si- 
Aiiies.  tuated  in  front  of  the  Mocsinsky  garden,  was  carried  in  the  most 
gallant  style,  after  its  palisades  had  been  beat  down  by  the  Austrians  under 
Colloredo.  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  ever  foremost  where  danger  Avas  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  or  glory  won,  was  the  first  man  who  entered  it.  At  the  same  time,  an 
impetuous  attack  by  the  Russians  under  AYittgenstein,  carried  the  redoubts  on 
the  left,  near  the  Hopfgarten ;  while  Kleist,  Avith  his  ardent  Prussians,  drove 
the  enemy  entirely  out  of  the  Gross  Garten,  and  approached  on  that  side  close 
to  the  barriers  of  the  suburb.  The  French,  by  bringing  up  fresh  troops,  re¬ 
gained  the  Mocsinsky  redoubt;  but  the  fire  of  the  Austrian  batteries,  Avhich 
now  enfiladed  it  on  both  sides,  AA’as  so  terrible,  that  the  men  Avho  entered 
were  almost  all  destroyed,  and  the  work  again  fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands. 
By  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  last  reserves  of  St.-Cyr’s  corps  had  been  all 
engaged ;  the  suburbs  w'ere  furiously  attacked,  as  AA  ell  on  the  side  of  Pirna  as 
that  of  Plauen.  Napoleon,  seriously  disquieted,  had  stationed  all  the  dispo¬ 
sable  battalions  of  the  Old  Guard  at  the  threatened  barriers,  and  was  dispatch¬ 
ing  courier  after  courier  to  hasten  the  march  of  the  Young ;  the  Austrian  guns 
Avere  furiously  battering  the  rampart,  at  the  distance  only  of  a  hundred  paces; 
a  tempest  of  bombs  and  cannon-lDalls  Avas  falling  in  the  streets;  the  trembling 
inhabitants  were  Avounded  as  soon  as  they  appeared  at  their  doors ;  frequent 
explosions  of  shells  and  ammunition-waggons  in  the  streets,  diffused  unh^er- 
sal  consternation  :  already  the  hatchets  of  the  pioneers  were  heard  at  the  gate 
of  Plauen  and  barrier  of  Dippodiswalde,  and  the  triumphant  cry  was  heard 
among  the  assailants,  “  To  Paris !  to  Paris  (2)  !  ” 

NaplitL  Napoleon,  Avho  had  OA'inced  great  anxiety  while  this  tremendous 
which  re-  attack  was  going  forward,  aa  os  at  length  relicAed  at  half-past  six  by 
anack'?'  the  arrival  of  the  Young  Guard,  and  now  deemed  himself  in  suffi¬ 
cient  strength  to  hazard  a  sally  at  each  extremity  of  his  position.  The  gate  of 
Plauen  was  thrown  open,  and  the  dense  masses  of  the  Guard  under  Ney 
rushed  furiously  out ;  while  a  quick  discharge  of  musketry  from  the  loopholed 
walls  and  AA'indows  of  the  adjacent  houses,  favoured  their  sortie.  The  Austrian 
columns,  little  anticipating  so  formidable  an  onset,  fell  back  in  disorder;  and 
the  French  guards,  taking  ad\'antage  of  the  moment  Avhen  the  gate  Avasfree, 
defiled  rapidly  out,  and,  forming  in  line  on  either  side  of  it,  by  their  increas¬ 
ing  mass  and  enthusiastic  valour  gained  ground  on  the  enemy.  Similar  sor¬ 
ties  took  place  at  the  gale  of  Pirna  and  at  the  barrier  of  DippodisAvalde :  at  all 
points  the  assailants,  Avholly  unprepared  for  such  an  attack,  and  deeming  the 
day  already  won,  lost  ground ;  the  Young  Guard,  Avith  loud  cheers,  regained 
the  bloody  redoubt  of  Mocsinsky;  the  left,  under  Mortier,  drove  the  Russians 
from  the  suburb  of  Pirna,  and  dislodged  the  Prussians  from  the  Gross  Gar¬ 
ten;  while  Murat,  issuing  with  his  formidable  squadrons  from  the  gate  of 
Plauen,  established  himself  for  the  night  in  the  rear  of  the  right  Aving  under 
Ney,  Avhich  had  emerged  altogether  from  the  suburbs  on  the  road  to  Freyberg 
into  the  open  country.  Astonished  at  this  unexpected  resistance,  AAdiich  they 
had  by  no  means  anticipated,  and  perceiving,  from  the  strength  of  the  co¬ 
lumns  which  had  issued  from  the  city,  as  well  as  the  vigour  of  the  attacks, 
that  Napoleon  in  person  directed  the  defence,  the  allied  generals  drew  off 


(l)  Load.  112,  113.  Odel.  i.  252.  T^m.  Ocul,  ii.  (2)  Fain,  270,  271.  Odd,  i.  253,  254-  Tcni. 
166,  167.  Fain,  ii.  268,  260.  Vaud.  i.  152,  Kauslcr,  Ocul.  Ibid.  ii.  169,  I70» 

645. 
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their  troops  for  the  night;  but,  not  yet  despairing  of  final  success,  they  re¬ 
solved  to  await  a  pitched  battle  on  the  adjacent  heights,  on  the  following 
morning  (1). 

Stall-  of  The  weather,  which  for  some  days  previous  had  been  serene  and 

durin^i'r  intensely  hot,  now  suddenly  changed  ;  vast  clouds  filled  the  skies, 

■ligi't.  surcharged  moisture  poured  itself  out  in  a  torrent  of 

rain.  Regardless  of  the  storm,  Napoleon  traversed  the  city  after  it  was  dark, 
and  waited  on  the  bridge  till  Marmont  and  Victor’s  corps  began  to  defile  over; 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  assured  of  their  arrival,  returned  hastily  through  the 
streets  again,  issued  forth  on  the  other  side,  and,  by  thelight  of  the  bivouacs, 
visited  the  whole  line  occupied  by  his  troops,  now  entirely  outside  the  city, 
from  the  barrier  of  Pirna  to  the  suburb  of  Friderichstadt.  The  force  he  had 
accumulated  was  such  as  to  put  him  in  a  condition,  not  only  to  repel  any 
further  attack  which  might  be  directed  against  the  city,  but  to  resume  the  of¬ 
fensive  at  all  points.  In  addition  to  the  corps  of  St.-Cyr,  Marmont,  and  Vic¬ 
tor,  he  had  at  his  command  the  whole  guards,  and  all  the  heavy  cavalry  of 
Milhaud  andLatour  Maubourg,  under  Murat;  at  least  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men,  of  which  twenty  thousand  Avere  admirable  cavalry.  His  posi¬ 
tion  at  Dresden  also  gave  him  very  great  advantages ;  for  by  securing  his 
centre  by  means  of  a  fortress,  of  which  the  strength  had  been  tried  on  the 
preceding  day,  it  enabled  him  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  forces  on  the  two 
Hanks;  while  the  Allies,  having  no  such  protection  for  the  middle  of  their 
line,  were  under  the  necessity  of  strengthening  it  equally  at  all  points,  and 
thus  in  all  probability  would  be  inferior  to  the  enemy  at  the  real  points  of 
attack.  Considerable  reinforcements,  however,  came  up  during  the  night 
from  the  side  of  Freyberg;  and  although  Klenau  had  not  yet  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  yet  his  arrival  was  positively  announced  for  the  following  day.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  loss  of  six  thousand  men  in  the  assault  of  Dresden,  they  had 
now  nearly  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  in  line,  independent  of  Kle¬ 
nau,  who  it  was  hoped  would  come  up  before  the  action  was  over.  They  re¬ 
solved,  therefore,  to  await  the  attack  of  the  enemy  on  the  following  day ;  and, 
withdrawing  altogether  from  cannon-shot  of  the  ramparts,  arranged  their 
formidable  masses  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  on  the  heights  around  the  walls, 
from  the  Elbe  above  the  suburb  of  Pirna,  to  the  foot  of  the  slopes  of  Wolfnitz, 
near  Priesnitz,  below  tbe  city  (2). 

d/spoSns  Napoleon  disposed  bis  troops  after  tbe  folloAving  manner  : — The 

0.1  ti.e  27th.  right  wing,  composed  of  the  corps  of  Victor,  and  the  cavalry  of 
Latour-Maubourg,  was  stationed  in  front  of  the  gate  of  Wildsdrack,  and  in 
the  fields  and  low  grounds  from  that  down  the  Elbe  towards  Priesnitz  ;  the 
centre,  under  the  Emperor  in  person,  comprised  the  corps  of  Marmont  and 
St.-Cyr,  having  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  Old  Guard  in  reserves,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  three  great  redoubts;  on  the  left  Ney  had  the  command,  and 
directed  the  four  divisions  of  the  Young  Guard  and  the  cavalry  of  Kcllerman, 
which  extended  to  the  Elbe,  beyond  the  suburb  of  Pirna.  Above  a  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  men  (5)  were,  by  day  light  on  the  following  morning, 


(1)  St.-Cyr,  iv,  104,  lOG  Lab.  ii.  3l3,  3l4.  Lond. 
113,  114.  Fain,  ii.  270,  271.  Bout.  29. 

(2)  J  ond.  114,  115.  Bout.  29,  31.  Odel.  ii,  255, 
256.  Jom.  iv.  390,  391. 


(3)  St. -Cyr’s  corps,  ibrcc  divisions,  .  .  20,000 

M.Trmont’s  do.  three  divisions,  .  ,  22,000 

>iclor’s  do.  four  divisions,  .  .  28,000 

Carry  forward.  •  •  70,000 

IX. 


Brought  forward.  .  .  70.000 

Lalour  Maubourg's  cavalry,  fourdivisions.  14,000 
Kellerman’s  do.  three  divisions,  9,000 

Infantry  of  tbe  Old  Guard, . 6,000 

Do.  of  tbe  Young  Guard,  fourdivisions,  28,000 
Cavalry  of  the  Guard,  four  divisions,  .  .  4,000 


131,000 

— LondondeivEY,  Hi  Yaudo:-court,  129» 

Id 
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assembled  in  this  position,  having  Dresden,  bristling  with  cannon,  as  a  vast 
fortress  to  support  their  centre  :  but  their  position  was  extraordinary,  and, 
if  defeated,  altogether  desperate ;  for  they  fought  with  their  backs  to  the  Elbe 
and  their  faces  to  the  Rhine  :  the  allied  army,  in  great  strength,  had  inter¬ 
cepted  their  whole  communications  with  France,  and  if  worsted,  they  were 
thrown  back  into  a  town  with  only  two  bridges  traversing  an  otherwise  im¬ 
passable  river  in  their  rear  (  )). 

Positions  of  On  the  other  hand,  the  Allies  arranged  their  troops  in  the  following 
troV •  manner : — On  the  right,  Wittgenstein  commanded  the  Russians  on 

the  road  to  Pirna,  and  Kleist  the  Prussians  between  Streisec  and  Strehlen :  in  the 
centre,  Schwartzenberg  with  the  corps  of  Colloredo,  Chastellar  and  Rianchi’s 
grenadiers  in  reserve,  occupied  the  semicircle  of  heights  which  extend  from 
Strehlen  by  Raecknitz  to  Plauen;  while  beyond  Plauen,  on  the  left,  were 
posted  the  corps  of  Giulay  and  one  division  of  Klenau’s  troops,  which  had  at 
length  come  up.  Rut  from  the  extreme  allied  left,  at  the  foot  of  the  heights 
of  Wolfnitz  to  Priesnilz,  was  a  vacant  space  wholly  unoccupied,  destined  for 
the  remainder  of  Klenau’s  men  when  they  should  arrive;  and  the  whole  of 
that  wing  was  not  only  entrusted  to  inexperienced  troops,  but  was  destitute 
of  any  solid  support,  either  from  inequality  of  ground  or  villages — an  over¬ 
sight  on  the  part  of  the  general-in-chief  w'hich  was  the  more  reprehensible, 
as  they  stood  opposite  to  the  terrible  cuirassiers  of  Latour-Maubourg,  four¬ 
teen  thousand  strong,  with  nothing  but  an  intervening  level  place  for  the 
horse  to  charge  over ;  while,  if  they  had  been  drawn  back  half  a  mile,  to  the 
passes  and  broken  ground  in  their  rear,  or  not  pushed  across  the  precipitous 
defile  of  Tharandt,  which  separated  them  from  the  main  army,  they  would 
have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  danger  (2). 

armies  passed  a  cheerless  night,  drenched  to  the  skin  by  the 
August.  torrents  of  rain  which  never  ceased  to  descend  with  uncommon 
violence.  Napoleon,  however,  who  had  supped  with  the  King  of  Saxony  the 
night  before  in  the  highest  spirits,  was  on  horseback  at  six  in  the  morning, 
and  rode  out  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  redoubt,  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  such  a  desperate  contest  the  preceding  day.  Ghastly  traces  of  the 
combat  were  to  be  seen  on  all  sides;  out  of  the  newly  made  graves  hands  and 
arms  were  projecting,  which  stuck  up  stark  and  stiff  from  the  earth  in  the 
most  frightful  manner.  The  Emperor  took  his  station  beside  a  great  fire 
which  had  been  lighted  by  his  troops  in  the  middle  of  the  squares  of  the  Old 
Guard,  and  immediately  behind  were  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard  dismounted 
beside  their  horses.  The  cannonade  soon  began  along  the  whole  line;  but  it 
was  kept  up  for  some  hours  only  in  a  desultory  manner,  the  excessive  rain 
and  thick  mist  rendering  it  impossible  either  to  move  the  infantry  or  point 
the  guns  with  precision.  Jomini  strongly  urged  the  allied  sovereigns  during 
the  interval  to  change  the  front  of  their  line,  and  accumulating  their  force  on 
the  enemy’s  left,  which  was  next  the  Elbe,  to  cut  offVandamme  and  Ponia- 
towski,  who  were  at  Pirna  and  Zittau,  from  the  remainder  of  the  army.  This 
manoeuvre,  which  would  have  re-established  affairs,  w'as  altogether  foreign  to 
Schwartzenberg’s  ideas,  which  were  entirely  based  upon  cutting  off  the 
French  communications  by  their  right  with  Torgau  and  Leipsic.  Meanwhile 
the  French  right  gradually  gained  ground  upon  the  detached  corps  of  Aus¬ 
trians  beyond  the  ravine  on  the  allied  left,  which  was  equally  incapable  of 
maintaining  itself  by  its  intrinsic  strength  (5),  or  obtaining  succour  across 

(1)  Bout.  31,  32.  Loud.  114,  115,  Vaud.  154.  (3)  Bout.  33.  St.-Cyr,  iv.  110.  lU.  Jom.  iv. 

Jom.  iv.  390.  St.-Cyr,  Iv.  110,  1 U  •  390>  391.  Loud.  115. 

(2)  Vaud.  I,  154,  1 55.  Bout.  32;  33*  Joui.  iv.  390, 

391.  St.-Cyr,  iv,  lU,  U2. 
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the  cliasm  from  the  centre;  and  Klenau,  though  strenuously  urged  to  acce¬ 
lerate  his  movements,  had  not  yet  come  up. 

Total  tie-  Napoleon  was  not  long  of  turning  to  the  best  account  this  state 
Al'tdaa"  ofmatters  in  the  allied  line.  Occupyinghimself  astrongcentralposi- 
*‘'‘^‘  tion,  and  in  a  situation  to  strike  atany  portion  of  the  vast  semicir¬ 
cular  line  which  lay  before  him,  he  had  also  this  immense  advantage,  that  the 
thick  mist  and  incessant  rain  rendered  it  impossible,  not  only  for  the  allied 
generals  to  see  against  what  quarter  preparations  were  directed,  but  even  for 
the  commanders  of  corps  to  perceive  the  enemy  before  they  were  close  upon 
them.  This  last  circumstance  led  to  a  most  serious  catastrophe  on  the  left. 
Unperceived  by  the  enemy,  Murat  had  stole  round  in  the  rear  of  Victor’s 
men,  and  entirely  turning  the  flank  of  the  Austrians,  got  with  Latour  Mau- 
bourg’s  formidable  cuirassiers  into  the  low  meadows  which  lie  between  Wolf- 
nitz  and  the  Elbe,  in  the  direction  of  Preistitz,  where  it  was  intended  that 
Klenau’s  corps  should  have  completed  the  allied  line  to  the  river.  Shrouded 
by  the  mist,  he  had  thus  got  with  his  whole  force  close  to  the  extreme  Aus¬ 
trian  left,  and  almost  perpendicular  to  their  line,  before  they  were  aware  of 
his  approach.  Murat,  in  order  to  divert  the  enemy’s  attention  from  this  deci¬ 
sive  attack,  caused  Victor’s  infantry  to  occupy  Lobda  in  their  front,  from 
whence  they  advanced  in  column  against  the  line,  and  kept  up  a  heavy  can¬ 
nonade  from  a  strong  battery  posted  on  an  eminence  on  their  left ;  and,  when 
the  action  had  become  warm  with  the  foot,  suddenly  burst,  with  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  chosen  horsemen,  out  of  the  mist,  on  their  flank  and  rear.  The  effect 
of  this  onset,  as  of  the  Polish  lancers,  under  similar  circumstances,  on  the 
English  infantry  at  Albuera,  was  decisive  (f  j.  In  a  few  minutes  the  line  was 
broken  through,  pierced  in  all  directions,  and  cut  to  pieces.  A  few  battalions 
next  the  centre  made  their  way  across  the  ravine,  and  escaped — the  whole 
remainder,  being  three-fourths  of  the  entire  corps,  with  General  Metsko, 
were  killed  or  made  prisoners. 

Operations  No  sooncr  was  Napoleon  made  aware,  by  the  advancing  canno- 
FiVnch  rigliU  thal  Murat’s  attack  had  proved  successful,  than 

left.  he  gave  orders  for  his  left  to  advance  against  Wittgenstein,  while 
the  action  in  the  centre  was  still  confined  to  a  distant  cannonade.  Ney  had 
concentrated  the  four  divisions  of  the  Young  Guard  between  the  Gross  Gar¬ 
ten  and  the  Elbe,  aud  with  them  and  Kellermann’s  dragoons  he  immediately 
made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  enemy.  He  was  received  by  the  Russians 
with  their  wonted  steadiness.  The  villages  of  Seidnitz  and  Gross  Dobritz 
were  gallantly  defended,  against  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  force,  by 
General  de  Roth ;  and  when  he  could  no  longer  make  them  good,  he  retreat¬ 
ed  in  good  order  to  the  main  body  of  Wittgenstein’s  men,  placed  in  the  rear 
behind  Rieck.  Jomini  seeing  Ney  far  advanced  along  the  Elbe,  and  showing 
his  flank  to  the  allied  centre,  counselled  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  move  for¬ 
ward  Kleist,  Milaradowitch,  Colloredo,  and  the  masses  of  the  centre  which 
had  not  yet  been  engaged,  and  assail  his  columns  in  flank,  by  Strehlen  :  a 
movement  which  promised  the  most  important  results,  and  would  probably 
have  balanced  the  success  of  Murat  on  the  left.  Alexander  at  once  appreciat¬ 
ed  the  importance  of  this  movement,  and  Kleist  and  Milaradowitch  were  al¬ 
ready  in  motion  to  execute  it ;  but  to  support  them,  and  fill  up  the  chasm  in 
the  line  occasioned  by  their  descending  the  hills  to  the  right,  it  was  necessary 
that  Barclay  de  Tolly,  with  the  Russian  reserve  (2),  should  advance  to  the 


(l)  Kausler,  651.  Bout,  32,  33.  Lab.  »i.  309;  310.  (2)  .loin.  iv.  394,  395.  Bout.  33-  Kausicr,  C50> 

St,-Cyr,  iv.  112.  Join,  iv,  391;  392.  651.  St.-Cyr,  iv.  iii.  Loml,  121. 
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front.  Barclay,  however,  did  not  move  :  the  signal  made  for  that  purpose, 
was  at  first  not  seen  from  the  mist,  and  subsequently -disregarded ;  and  before 
the  order  could  be  renewed  by  an  officer,  a  dreadful  catastrophe  had  occur¬ 
red,  which  in  a  great  measure  determined  the  Allies  to  retreat, 
diat'h  Moreau,  Avho  had  with  equal  energy  and  ability  discharged  the 
jioreaii.  important  duties  devolved  upon  him  in  the  council  of  the  Allies 
ever  since  the  campaign  reopened,  was  in  earnest  conversation  with  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander  about  this  very  advance  of  Barclay’s,  when  a  cannon-shot 
from  the  French  batteries  in  the  centre  almost  carried  off  both  his  legs,  the 
ball  passing  through  the  body  of  his  horse.  This  melancholy  event  excited  a 
very  deep  sensation  at  the  allied  headquarters,  and  for  a  time  averted  Alex¬ 
ander’s  attention  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  action.  The  interest 
which  it  awakened  was  enhanced  by  the  extraordinary  heroism  Avhich  the 
wounded  general  evinced  under  an  excess  of  pain  which  might  rvell  have 
shaken  any  man’s  fortitude.  He  never  uttered  a  groan  Avhile  carried  to  the 
rear,  Avith  his  mangled  limbs  hanging  by  the  skin ;  and  Avhen  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  cottage  into  Avhich  he  Avas  carried  to  suller  amputation,  he  called 
for  a  cigar,  Avhich  he  smoked  Avith  the  utmost  tranquillity.  He  bore  the  pain¬ 
ful  operation  Avith  the  same  firmness  which  had  distinguished  his  Avhole  de¬ 
meanour  since  his  Avound  :  and  Avhen  the  surgeon  Avho  had  cut  off  the  right 
leg  examined  the  other,  and  pronounced,  with  a  faltering  voice,  that  it  Avas 
impossible  to  save  it — “  Cut  it  o0'  then,  also,”  said  he  calmly,  Avhich  Avas  im¬ 
mediately  done.  When  the  retreat  commenced,  he  Avas  transported  in  a  litter 
to  Laun,Avhere  he  Avrote  a  letter  to  his  wife  singularly  characteristic  of  his 
mind  (1).  Alexander  Avas  indefatigable  in  his  attentions  to  the  illustrious  pa¬ 
tient,  and  sanguine  hopes  Avere  at  one  period  entertained  of  his  recovery :  but 
Sept.  I.  attheendoffivedaysfeversupervened,andhe  expired Aviththesame 
stocism  as  he  had  lived,  but  without  giving  the  slightest  trace  of  religious 
impression.  His  body  was  embalmed  and  conveyed  to  Prague,  Avhence  it  Avas 
transported  to  St.-Petersburg,  and  buried  in  the  Catholic  church  of  that  capi¬ 
tal  Avith  the  same  honours  as  bad  been  paid  to  the  remains  of  Kutusoff.  Alex¬ 
ander  Avrote  a  touching  letter  to  his  widoAv  (2),  and  presented  her  Avith  a  gift 
of  five  hundred  thousand  roubles  (L.20,000),and  a  pension  of  thirty  thousand, 
(L. 1,500}  (3) ;  hut  the  remains  of  Moreau  remained  far  from  his  natiA  e  land, 
and  amidst  the  enemies  of  the  people  whom  he  had  conducted  AAuth  so  much 
glory  (4). 

The  manner  in  Avhich  this  great  general  met  his  death-wound,  Avas  very 
remarkable.  The  cannon  of  the  Guard,  Avhich  Avere  posted  in  front  of  the  posi- 


(1)  “Mv  DEAREST — At  the  hattlc  of  Dresden, 
three  days  ago,  I  had  both  my  legs  carried  off  by  a 
cannon-ball.  Tliat  rascal  bonaparte  is  always  fortu¬ 
nate.  They  have  performed  llie  amputation  as  well 
as  possible.  Though  the  army  has  made  a  retro¬ 
grade  movement,  it  is  by  no  means  a  reverse,  but 
of  design  to  draw  nearer  to  General  Clucher.  Excuse 
my  scrawl  :  I  love  and  embrace  you  with  my  whole 
heart.” — CiPEFiGUE,  x  20i. 

(2)  “  When  the  frightful  calastrojihc  which  be¬ 
fell  at  my  side  General  Moreau,  deprived  me  of  the 
guidance  and  experience  of  that  great  man,  I  in¬ 
dulged  the  hope  that  by  means  of  care  he  might 
yet  be  preserved  for  his  family  and  my  friendship. 
Providence  has  disposed  itolherwise;  he  has  died 
as  he  lived,  in  the  full  possession  of  a  great  and  con¬ 
stant  mind.  There  is  but  one  alleviation  to  the  cvH.s 
of  life  :  the  assurance  that  they  are  sympathized 
with  by  others,  lii  Russia,  Madame,  you  will  every 
where  find  these  .sentiments  ;  and  if  it  should  suit 
your  arrangements  to  t‘x  yourself  there,  I  \jill  strive 


to  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  embellish  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  pvrsoa  of  whom  I  consider  it  a  sacrej 
duty  lo  be  the  sujiport  and  consolation.  I  pray 
you,  Madame,  to  count  on  this  irrevocably,  and  not 
to  permit  me  lo  remain  in  ignorance  of  any  circum¬ 
stance  in  which  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you,  and 
always  lo  write  to  me  directly.  The  friendship 
which!  had  vowed  lo  your  husbaud  extends  beyond 
the  tomb  :  and  I  have  no  other  means  of  di.schnrg- 
ing  what  is  but  in  part  the  debt  which  I  owe  him, 
but  by  attending  to  tlie  comfort  of  his  family.  Re¬ 
ceive,  Madame,  in  these  sad  and  mournful  circum¬ 
stances,  the  assurances  of  my  unalterable  friend¬ 
ship. — Aeexaxder.”— A’ee  CArEFTGUE,  x  200.  iNole. 

(3)  Loud.  |i5,  I2I.  Capef.  x.  201,  202.  Riog, 
Univ.  XXX.  95,  96. 

(4)  The  spot  where  Moreau  was  struck,  is  marbed 
by  a  simple  monument  shaded  with  trees  ;  and  con- 
slilulcs  one  of  the  many  interesting  objects  with 
tybich  the  charming  environs  of  Dresden  abound. 
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Sn'cMn  which  Napoleon  occupied,  had  been  observed  for  some  time 
which  hi-  to  exhibit  an  unusual  degree  of  languor  in  replying  to  the  dis- 

dca:h.  charges  of  the  enemy;  and  the  Emperor  sent  Gourgaud  forward  to 

inquire  into  the  cause  of  so  unusual  a  circumstance.  The  answer  returned 
was,  that  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  waste  their  fire,  as  they  could  not  reply 
with  effect  to  the  enemy’s  batteries,  placed  on  the  heights  above,  from  so  low 
a  situation.  “  No  matter,”  said  the  Emperor,  “  we  must  draw  the  attention 
of  the  enemy  to  that  side ;  renew  firing.”  Immediately  they  began  their  dis¬ 
charge,  and  directed  their  shot  to  a  group  of  horsemen  which  at  that  moment 
appeared  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  the  heights  above.  An  extraordinary 
movement  in  the  circle  soon  showed  that  some  person  of  distinction  had 
fallen;  and  Napoleon,  who  was  strongly  inclined  to  superstition,  at  first  sup¬ 
posed  it  Avas  ScliAvartzenberg,  and  observed  on  the  sinister  augury  which  the 
conflagration  in  his  palace  on  the  night  of  the  fete  on  Marie  Louise’s  marriage 
had  afforded  (1).  It  was  then,  however,  that  Moreau  was  struck;  and  so 
anxious  had  the, Emperor  been  to  conceal  the  intelligence  of  that  great  com¬ 
mander’s  arrival  from  his  troops,  though  Avell  aware  of  it  himself,  that  it  was 
not  till  next  day  that  it  became  knoAvn;  Avhen  the  advanced  guards,  in  pur¬ 
suing  the  Allies  towards  Bohemia,  coming  upon  a  little  spaniel  which  was 
piteously  moaning,  Avere  attracted  by  the  collar  round  its  neck,  on  Avhich 
Avere  written  the  Avords — “  I  belong  to  General  Moreau.”  Thus  they  became 
at  once  acquainted  with  his  presence  and  his  fate  (2). 

Council  of  A  council  of  war  Avas  now  held  at  the  allied  headquarters  as  to  the 
n.e' AiTesf  course  which  should  be  pursued;  the  Emperor  Alexander,  King  of 
Tpsoivia  to  Prussia,  and  principal  generals,  assembled  on  horseback  in  a  plough- 
retreat.  .  ed  field,  to  deliberate  on  a  step  on  which  the  destiny  of  Europe  might 
depend.  The  King  of  Prussia  Avas  clear  for  continuing  the  action,  and  to  this 
opinion  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  his  principle  generals  inclined  ;  observing 
that  the  Avhole  centre  and  reserves  bad  not  yet  engaged ;  that  the  French  would 
hardly  venture  to  attack  their  centre,  Avhen  defended  by  so  poAverful  an  artil¬ 
lery;  and  that  a  decisive  blow  might  yet  be  struck  at  the  French  left.  But 
Schwartzenberg  was  decidedly  for  a  retreat.  Independent  of  the  disaster  on  his 
left,  which  he  felt  the  more  sensibly  as  it  had  fallen  almost  exclusively  on  the 
Austrian  troops,  he  was  not  AAithout  anxiety  for  his  right,  on  account  of  the 
progress  of  Vandamme  in  his  rear  in  that  direction,  who  had  advanced  to 
Koenigstein,  and  already  made  himself  master  of  the  defile  of  Pirna.  He 
strongly  represented  that  the  reserve  parks  of  the  army  had  not  been  able  to 
get  up ;  that  the  prodigious  consumption  of  the  two  preceding  days  had  nearly 
exhausted  their  ammunition,  several  guns  having  only  a  few  rounds  left; 
that  the  magazines  of  the  army  had  not  been  able  to  follow'  its  advance;  in 
fine,  that  it  was  indispensable  to  regain  Bohemia  to  prevent  the  dissolution  of 
the  army.  These  reasons,  urged  with  the  authority  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  supported  by  such  facts,  proved  decisive,  and  a  retreat  Avas  agreed 
to  against  the  strenuous  advice  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  Avho  foresaAV  to  w'hat 
risk  it  w'ould  expose  the  allied  cause,  and  in  an  especial  manner  his  own 
dominions.  But  it  is  evident  that  they  were  mere  covers,  putfoi  Avard  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  sense  of  a  defeat :  no  victorious  army  ever  yet  was  stopped  in  its 
career  by  Avant  of  ammunition,  and  somehoAV  or  other  the  successful  party 
hardly  ever  fails  to  find  food(3j. 


(1)  Ante,  vli.  395.  death,  and  the  council  of  war  which  assembled  to 

(2)  29i,  292.  Capef.  x.  202,  203.  determine  on  the  relreal,  is  entirely  confirmed,  and 

(3)  Jom.  iv,  395.  Bout.  34,  35.  Lond.  120,  121.  in  part  taken  from  the  statement  made  to  me,  by 
The  preceding  account  of  Moreau’s  wound  and  iny  venerable  friend  Lord  Calhcart,  who  was  with 
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Extraonii-  altiiough  retreat  was  thus  resolved  on  before  dark  on  the 

°  means  equally  clear  how  it  was  to  be  effected, 

retreat.  Vandamme  was  master  of  the  road  by  Pirna;  that  by  Freyberg  had 
been  cut  off  by  the  successes  of  the  King  of  Naples.  Thus  the  two  great  roads, 
those  by  which  the  army  had  traversed  the  mountains,  were  in  the  enemy’s 
hands ;  and  the  intermediate  range  between  them  was  crossed  only  by  coun¬ 
try  or  inferior  roads,  which,  amidst  the  torrents  of  rain  which  were  falling, 
and  the  innumerable  chariots  and  guns  which  would  have  to  roll  over  them, 
would  soon  be  rendered  almost  impassable.  There  was  every  reason  to  fear 
that  the  allied  columns,  defding  with  these  numerous  encumbrances  in  the 
narrow  gorges,  traversed  by  these  broken  up  roads,  would  fall  into  inextri¬ 
cable  confusion,  and  at  the  very  least  lose  a  large  part  of  their  artillery  and 
baggage.  Schwartzenberg,  however,  deemed  the  risk  of  a  prolonged  stay  in 
presence  of  the  enemy,  after  the  disasters  of  his  left,  more  than  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  these  dangers;  and  therefore,  though  Klenau  came  up  on 
the  night  of  the  27th,  the  retreat  was  persisted  in  the  following  day.  The 
army  was  ordered  to  march  in  three  columns ;  the  first  under  Barclay  de 
Tolly,  witli  the  Prussians  of  Kleist,  on  Peterswalde ;  the  second  under  Collo- 
redo,  on  Altenberg;  and  the  third,  led  by  Klenau,  on  Marienberg.  Witt¬ 
genstein  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  rearguard  ;  and  Ostermann, 
who,  with  a  division  of  Russian  guards  and  cuirassiers,  had  been  left  to  op¬ 
pose  Vandamme  on  the  side  of  Pirna,  was  ordered  to  fall  hack  towards  Peters¬ 
walde  (Ij. 

Appearance  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  Napoleon,  after  his  usual 
ofbattipl'^  custom,  visited  the  field  of  battle.  It  may  be  conceived  what  a 
Aug.  2S.  ghastly  spectacle  was  presented  by  the  ground,  on  which,  within 
the  space  of  a  league  round  the  walls,  three  hundred  thousand  men  had 
combated  for  two  days  with  determined  resolution,  under  the  fire  of  above  a 
thousand  pieces  of  cannon.  The  wounded  had,  for  the  most  part,  been  trans¬ 
ported  during  the  night  into  the  town  by  the  efforts  of  the  French  surgeons 
and  the  unwearied  zeal  of  the  inhabitants,  wffio  on  this  occasion,  as  after  the 
battle  of  Bautzen,  exhibited  in  its  full  lustre  the  native  benevolence  of  the 
Saxon  character.  But  the  dead  still  unburied  lay  accumulated  in  frightful 
heaps,  for  the  most  part  half  naked,  having  been  stripped  by  those  fiends  in 
woman’s  form,  whom  so  prodigious  a  concourse  of  men  had  attracted  in 
extraordinary  numbers  to  the  scene  of  woe.  They  lay  piled  above  each  other 
in  vast  masses  around  and  within  the  Mocsinsky  redoubt,  before  the  Dippo- 
diswalde  and  Plauen  barriers,  near  Lobda,  and  in  the  environs  of  the  Gross 
Garten.  The  profound  excitement  which  the  w'ar  had  produced  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  was  there  manifest ;  for  the  corpses  of  the  slain  exhibited 
all  nations  and  varieties  of  men,  both  of  Asia  and  Europe  :  the  blue-eyed 
Goth  lay  beneath  the  swarthy  Italian ;  the  long-haired  Russian  w'as  still  locked 
in  his  death  struggle  with  the  undaunted  Frank;  the  fiery  Hun  Jay  athwart 
the  stout  Norman;  the  lightsome  Cossack  and  roving  Tartar  reposed  far  from 
the  banks  of  the  Don  or  the  steppes  of  Samarcand.  Cuirasses,  muskets,  sabres, 
helmets,  belts,  and  cartouche-boxes  lay  about  in  endless  disorder,  which  the 
inhabitants,  stimulated  by  the  love  of  gain,  were  collecting,  w'ith  the  vast 
numbers  of  cannon-balls  which  had  sunk  into  the  earth,  for  the  French  ar¬ 
tillery  and  stores  (2). 


llic  Emperor  Alexander llie  whole  time,  and  Ijolh  (l)  Bout.  34,  35.  Jom.  iv,  396,  397.  Fain,  ii. 
witnessed  Moreau’s  fall  at  bis  side,  and  was  present  288. 

at  the  conference.  (2)  Odel.  i.  262,  263-  Fain,  ii.  288,  294.  Lab,  i. 
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f^rouMi.  Napoleon  was  far  from  being  insensible  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
pursuie.  wreck,  and  gave  orders  that  the  principal  Saxon  sufferers  by  the 
siege  should  be  indemnified  as  far  as  possible;  and  then  rode  on  to  the  height 
where  Moreau  had  been  struck,  and  caused  the  distance  to  the  battery  from 
whence  the  shot  issued  to  be  measured,  which  proved  to  be  two  thousand 
yards.  The  vast  array  of  the  Allies  was  already  out  of  sight;  a  few  horsemen 
alone  observed  the  approach  of  the  French,  who  were  actively  engaged  in  the 
pursuit.  Seeing  he  could  not  overtake  them,  the  Emperor  turned  aside  and 
rode  to  Pirna,  where  he  enquired  minutely  into  what  had  passed  there  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  preceding  eventful  days.  The  Prince  of  Wirtemberg,  he  learned, 
had  that  morning  been  engaged  with  Vandamme’s  corps,  and  was  retiring  in 
good  order  towards  Toeplitz,  closely  pursued  by  that  general :  Murat,  with  his 
horse,  was  following  on  the  traces  of  the  left  wing,  on  the  road  of  Freyberg; 
and  Marmont  and  St.-Cyr’s  columns  were  pursuing  the  centre  on  the  inter¬ 
mediate  roads.  After  sitting  still  an  hour,  he  said,  in  the  highest  spirits, 
“  Well,  I  think  I  have  seen  it  all :  make  the  Old  Guard  return  to  Dresden ;  the 
Young  Guard  will  remain  here  in  bivouac;”  and,  entering  his  carriage,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  capital  (1). 

ry'd'i'spuyed  battle  of  Dresden  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  victories  ever 
on  Napoleon ;  and  if  it  were  memorable  for  no  other  reason, 

battle.  it  will  never  be  forgotten  for  this — it  was  the  last  pitched  battle 
he  ever  gained.  The  advance  to  Pirna  seemed  the  fatal  limit  of  his  prosper¬ 
ous  fortune  :  from  the  moment  that  he  then  relinquished  the  pursuit,  he 
became  involved  in  calamity;  and  disaster  succeeded  disaster,  till  he  was  pre¬ 
cipitated  from  the  throne.  Yet  was  this  great  battle  a  truly  glorious  achiev- 
ment,  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  the  brightest  of  his  earlier  career,  and  such 
as  well  might  cast  a  long  ray  of  light  over  the  dark  vista  of  misfortune  by 
which  it  was  succeeded.  Anticipated  by  the  Allies  in  their  masterly  march 
upon  Dresden,  wellnigh  deprived  of  that  vital  stronghold  by  his  never  con¬ 
ceiving  they  would  have  the  courage  to  attack  it,  he  contrived,  by  extraor¬ 
dinary  efforts,  not  only  to  arrive  in  time  for  its  deliverance,  but  to  discomfit 
the  Allies  by  a  signal  defeat  under  its  v/alls.  This  battle  is  the  only  one  in  his 
whole  career  in  which  Napoleon  operated  at  once  by  both  flanks,  without 
advancing  his  centre;  and  the  reason  of  his  selecting  this  singular,  and,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  perilous  mode  of  attack,  was  not  merely  that  his 
position  in  front  of  the  intrenched  camp  enabled  him  to  do  so  without  risk, 
while  the  great  strength  of  the  allied  centre  forbade  an  attack  on  them  in 
that  quarter;  hut  that  by  gaining,  by  success  at  these  two  extremities,  com¬ 
mand  of  the  roads  of  Freyberg  and  Pima,  he  threw  the  Allies  back,  for  their 
retreat  to  Bohemia,  upon  the  intermediate  inferior  lines  of  communication 
across  the  mountains,  where  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  a  vigorous  pur¬ 
suit  would  make  them  lose  great  part  of  their  artillery  and  baggage  (2). 

Results  of  The  fruits  of  this  victory  were  as  great  as  its  conception  had  been 
oifbotb'*^  felicitous.  Thirteen  thousand  prisoners,  almost  all  Austrians,  were 
si.ies.  taken.  Six-and-twenty  cannons,  eighteen  standards,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  caissons,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Including  the 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  on  the  two  days,  the  allied  loss  was  not  short 
of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  while  the  French  were  not  weakened  by  more 
than  half  the  number.  But  these  results,  important  and  dazzling  as  they 
were,  especially  in  re-establishing  the  prestige  of  the  Emperor’s  invincibility, 

(I)  Odel.  i.  262,  265.  Fain,  ii.  288,  298.  Lab,  i, 

822.  32'i. 


(2)  Jom,  iv.  397  Bout.  35. 
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Avere  but  a  part  of  the  consequences  of  the  discomfiture  at  Dresden.  Barclay 
had  been  ordered  to  take  the  road,  by  Dohna  Gieshubel,  to  Peterswalde ;  but 
the  Russian  officer  who  delivered  the  order,  said  Allenberg  by  mistake,  in¬ 
stead  of  Peterswalde.  Barclay  understood  him  so  :  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  Kleist  alone,  with  his  Prussians,  was  left  to  follow  the  great  road 
by  Pirna;  and  the  Russians  were  thrown  on  the  road  by  Dippodiswalde  and 
Altenberg,  already  encumbered  with  the  prodigious  accumulation  of  Aus¬ 
trian  carriages.  The  high  way  was  speedily  cut  through — the  confusion  of 
artillery  and  carriages  of  all  sorts  became  inextricable.  Cannon  and  baggage- 
waggons  were  abandoned  at  every  step ;  and  the  disorder  soon  became  ex¬ 
treme.  Different  corps  of  different  nations  got  intermingled  in  the  crowded 
defiles :  orders  were  given  in  a  language  which  one  half  who  heard  them  did 
not  understand :  supplies  of  all  sorts  were  wanting,  and  it  was  only  by  strag¬ 
gling  on  either  side  that  the  soldiers  for  some  days  could  pick  up  a  scanty  sub¬ 
sistence.  A  great  quantity  of  baggage  and  ammunition  waggons  fell  into  the 
enemy’s  hands ;  and  before  the  troops  had  extricated  themselves  from  the 
mountains,  two  thousand  additional  prisoners  had  been  taken.  The  poet 
Korner,  who  had  recovered  of  the  wound  he  had  so  perfidiously  received  at 
the  commencement  of  the  armistice,  received  a  ball  in  his  breast,  and  died 
in  the  action  :  a  few  hours  before  it  began,  he  had  composed  his  immortal 
lines  to  his  sword,  the  testament  of  his  genius  to  his  avenging  countrymen. 
But  the  most  sensible  loss  Avhich  the  Allies  sustained  duringthe  retreat,  was 
that  of  General  Moreau,  whose  great  talents  were  never  more  required  than 
at  that  period,  to  arrest  the  evils  which  then  menaced  the  very  existence  of 
the  coalition.  But  Providence  had  decreed  that  the  cause  of  virtue  and  jus¬ 
tice  should  triumph  by  its  own  native  strength,  and  owe  nothing  even  in  their 
most  exalted  or  blameless  form  to  the  forces  of  the  Revolution  (1). 

Glaring  ei-  Great,  liowevei’,  as  w'ere  the  abilities  displayed  by  Napoleon  on 

Au‘stnan''°  occasiou,  tlioy  would  have  failed  in  producing  the  results 

commander  ^vpich  took  placc,  if  lic  had  not  been  seconded  to  a  wish  by  the  im- 

on  this  .  .  /•  1 

casion.  becility  displayed  in  tbe  execution  of  the  attack  upon  Dresden. 
The  original  conception  of  that  design  was  in  the  highest  degree  felicitous; 
and  by  succeeding  in  placing  themselves  in  overwhelming  strength  before 
that  capital,  and  on  the  direct  line  of  the  enemy’s  communications  on  the 
2Sth,  Avhen  Napoleon  and  his  guards  were  still  a  full  day’s  march  off,  they 
had  completely  out-generaled  that  vigilant  commander,  and  brought  him, 
beyond  all  question,  to  the  very  brink  of  destruction.  Had  they  commenced 
the  assault  that  afternoon,  success  Avas  certain,  for  they  Avere  already  six  to 
one  :  St. -Cat  and  his  corps  Avould  have  been  beaten,  and  the  whole  defensive 
system  of  Napoleon  on  the  Elbe  broken  through  and  destroyed.  Even  Avhen, 
by  delaying  the  attack  till  next  day,  they  had  given  time  for  Napoleon  him¬ 
self  to  come  up,  they  might  still,  by  commencing  the  assault  early  on  the 
forenoon  of  the  26  th,  before  the  bulk  of  his  guards  had  arrived,  have  carried 
the  place,  Avith  the  additional  lustre  of  having  done  so  Avhen  the  Emperor  in 
person  Avas  in  command.  By  delaying  the  attack  till  four  in  the  afternoon, 
they  gained  nothing;  for  Klenau  even  then  had  not  come  up  ;  and  they  had 
merely  given  time  for  Napoleon  to  bring  up  sixty  thousand  additional  men 
for  the  defence.  It  was  impossible  to  expect  to  carry  a  fortified  place,  gar¬ 
risoned  by  eighty  thousand  men,  by  a  coup  de  main :  the  stroke  Avas  now  too 
late,  and  should  not  have  been  delivered.  The  dispositions  next  day  AA’ere 
equally  faulty  :  for  SchAvartzenberg,  contrary  to  all  advice,  insisted  on  ex- 


(l)  LoDct.  121,  122.  .Tom.  iv.  397.  Vaiul,  i.  157.  Boat,  36,  37.  Capef,  x.  207. 
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tending  his  leftover  the  open  ground  beyond  Plauen,  without  any  support, 
against  Murat’s  cavalry,  to  which,  in  consequence,  it  fell  an  easy  prey;  while 
by  throwing  it  back,  up  the  side  of  the  ravine  of  Tharandt,  it  would  have  been 
altogether  secure  on  the  top  of  its  precipitous  banks  from  attack  :  and  he 
placed  inexperienced  infantry  there,  without  horse  to  cover  them,  when 
thirty  thousand  noble  cavalry  were  massed  together  in  useless  strength  behind 
the  centre,  which  was  already  so  strong  from  its  position  on  the  heights,  and 
the  prodigious  array  of  artillery  by  which  it  was  defended,  as  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  danger. 

Great  divi-  In  justice  to  Schwartzenberg,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
Dmed''hea'd-  tliesc  glaring  errors  are  not  to  be  wholly  ascribed  to  him.  It  is  no 
quarters,  gggy  matter,  as  he  himself  said,  to  command  an  army,  when  em¬ 
perors  and  kings  are  with  its  general.  Such  were  the  dissensions  which  at  this 
period  prevailed  at  the  allied  headquarters,  that  nothing  but  the  most  exalted 
spirit  in  the  bosoms  of  the  sovereigns  who  ruled  its  destinies,  and  the  most 
indefatigable  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  able  diplomatics  who  were  entrusted 
with  its  counsels,  prevented  the  alliance  from  being  broken  up  within  a  few 
days  after  it  began  the  great  contest  for  the  deliverance  of  Europe.  Harden- 
berg,  Metternich,  D’Anstett,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  la¬ 
boured  assiduously,  and  not  without  effect,  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  jea¬ 
lousies  and  interests,  but  it  was  a  herculean  task;  and  nothing  but  an  uni¬ 
versal  sense  of  the  common  danger  which  they  all  incurred,  could  have 
prevented  a  rupture  taking  place.  They  experienced  the  truth  of  the  Avoids 
of  Tacitus  :  “  prospera  omnes  sibi  vindicant,  adversa  uni  solo  imputantur.” 
No  one  would  acknowledge  responsibility  for  the  advance  against  Dresden 
after  it  failed  :  to  hear  the  opinions  of  the  military  council,  you  would  ima¬ 
gine  it  had  been  forced  on  the  army  against  the  universal  opinion  of  its 
leaders.  The  Russians  loudly  exclaimed  against  the  Austrians  as  the  authors 
of  all  the  calamities,  and  referred  not  without  secret  satisfaction  to  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  losses  Avhich  they,  and  they  alone,  had  sustained ;  the  Aus¬ 
trians  replied,  that  if  Barclay  had  obeyed  Schwartzenberg’s  order  to  advance 
on  the  forenoon  of  the  27th,  all  would  yet  have  been  repaired.  The  Prus¬ 
sians  lamented  a  retrograde  movement  Avhich  would,  to  all  appearance,  de¬ 
liver  up  Berlin  to  the  cruel  exactions  of  the  enemy,  and  paralyse  the  rising 
spirit  of  Germany  by  the  exhibition  of  its  northern  capital  in  chains.  Con¬ 
ferences,  political  as  well  as  military,  Avere  frequent  during  the  retreat ;  the 
troops  of  the  difterent  nations  Avould  take  no  orders  but  from  their  own  ge¬ 
nerals  :  it  was  hard  to  say  who  really  governed  the  army,  or  whether  it  had 
any  direction  at  all.  Schwartzenberg  deemed  it  advisable,  situated  as  he  was, 
to  avoid  any  general  action,  and  remain  wholly  on  the  defensive;  and  it  Avas 
apparent  to  all,  that  if  Napoleon  persevered  in  making  propositions,  there 
Avas  great  probability  they  Avould  be  listened  to.  Such  was  the  untoAvard 
aspect  of  affairs  at  the  allied  headquarters,  w  hen  the  face  of  events  was  en¬ 
tirely  changed,  unanimity  and  concord  restored  to  the  combined  chiefs,  and 
confidence  and  mutual  esteem  to  their  followers,  by  a  series  of  events  in  the 
exterior  circle  of  the  conflict,  so  marvellous  that  they  defeated  all  human 
calculation,  and  converted  the  recriminations  of  misfortune  into  the  song  of 
triumph,  over  the  Avhole  allied  states  (1). 
on™’-'"’'"  On  the  very  day  on  which  Napoleon  gained  his  decisiAe  success 
^"ni'nstOs  Dresden,  Vandamme,folIoAving  up  his  instructions,  to  throw 

teiniann,  himself  upon  the  rear  of  the  allied  army  and  aAvait  the  issue  of 


(I)  I.oiid.  120,  122. 
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events  before  that  city,  had  crossed  the  Elbe  at  Koenigstein,  and  been  en¬ 
gaged  with  Ostermann,  who  had  been  left  to  watch  him  with  the  division  of 
the  old  Russian  guards  and  the  Russian  division  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtem- 
berg.  The  French  general  advanced  towards  Pirna,  in  order  to  intercept  the 
line  of  the  enemy’s  retreat,  and  the  disproportion  of  force  gave  him  good  rea¬ 
son  to  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  do  so ;  for  he  had  twenty-seven  thou¬ 
sand  infantry,  three  thousand  cavalry,  and  eighty  pieces  of  cannon  (!}; 
whereas  the  Russian  had  only  seventeen  thousand  at  his  disposal.  Oster- 
Aus-  27-  mann  in  the  first  instance  fell  back  also  towards  Pirna ;  but  on  the 
day  following,  being  that  on  which  Napoleon  halted  his  guard  at  that  place, 
he  was  obliged,  by  the  retreat  of  the  Allies  and  its  occupation  by  the  French, 
to  change  the  direction  of  his  retreat,  and  fall  back  towards  Peterswalde. 
Vandamme  had  got  before  him  on  the  high-road  to  that  place,  and  the  Rus¬ 
sians  had  to  fight  their  way  through  the  enemy’s  ranks  at  Gieshubel  and  Nol- 
lendorf.  Ostermann’s  grenadiers,  however,  made  their  way  after  a  sharp 
encounter,  and  he  reached  Peterswalde,  where  he  collected  his  forces,  and 
prepared  to  oppose  a  stout  resistance  to  Yandamme,  who,  having  failed  in 
barring  the  way  to  his  columns,  was  now  preparing  to  follow  closely  upon 
his  footsteps,  and  press  him  vigorously  with  all  his  forces  (2). 
fnterLts  ^  gpcat  issue  now  depended  on  the  efforts  of  these  intrepid  ge- 
o^thlfc  ®  J’crals  ;  nothing  less  than  the  ruin  of  the  allied  army,  or  the  destruc- 
flict.  tion  of  the  corps  which  had  so  fearlessly  descended  into  its  rear, 
was  at  stake.  All  the  roads  from  Saxony  in  that  direction  through  the 
Erzgebirge  range,  terminate  upon  Toeplitz,  in  the  Bohemian  plain.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  Vandamme  could  make  himself  m^aster  of  that  point  of  intersection,  he 
would  be  in  a  situation  to  prevent  the  allies  debouchingfrom  the  mountains.; 
w^hile  the  King  of  Naples  on  the  one  road,  Marmont  and  St.-Cyr  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  and  Napoleon  with  the  guards  on  the  left  pass,  pressed  the  rear  of  their 
columns,  and  thus  exposed  them  to  almost  certain  ruin  when  entangled  with 
several  thousand  carriages  in  those  narrow  defiles  and  inhospitable  ridges. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  French  were  defeated,  they  ran  a  still  greater  risk 
of  being  destroyed  by  the  retiring  masses  of  the  grand  allied  army,  who  wmuld 
fight  with  the  energy  of  despair  to  re-open  their  communication  with  the 
Bohemian  plains.  Thus,  both  parties  had  equal  motives  for  exertion;  both 
saw  clearly  the  vital  importance  of  the  contest,  and  the  meanest  soldier  in  the 
ranks  was  as  strongly  impressed  with  it  as  their  chiefs.  Yandamme  now  re¬ 
collected  the  Emperor’s  words,  that  to  him  would  be  given  to  receive  the 
sword  of  the  conquered,  and  that  now  was  the  time  to  win  his  marshal’s 
baton.-  Ostermann  was  penetrated  with  the  conviction,  that  on  his  efforts, 
and  those  of  his  brave  guards,  would  depend  the  safety  of  their  beloved  Em¬ 
peror,  and  both  w'ere  firmly  resolved  to  conquer  or  die  on  the  ground  where 
they  stood  (5). 

Battle  of  Vandamme,  sensible  of  the  value  of  time  in  the  critical  operation 
heroic  re-  whicli  liod  bcon  entrusted  to  him,  and  aware  that  the  Young  Guard 
was  at  Pirna,  to  give  him  the  support  which  Napoleon  had  pro- 
Aug^g.  mised  him  if  required,  eagerly  descended  on  the  morning  of  the 
29th  from  the  mountains,  and  approached  the  Russians,  who  had  taken  post 
in  a  good  position  in  the  plain  between  Culm  and  Toeplitz,  little  more  than 

(l)  He  had  fifty-two  battalions,  twenty-nine  (2)  Kausler,  654.  Jom.  fv.  398.  St.-Cyr,  iv.  128» 
squadrons,  eighty  gnns. — Kahsler,  G53,  and  Napo-  129  Bout.  40,  4l.  Vaud.  i.  158. 

Icon  has  told  us  “  they  were  30,000  strong.” — See  (3)  Jom.  iv.  398,  399.  Bout.  40j  4l.  Faiu,  il, 

Napoleon  to  St.-Cyr,  Xlth  August  J8j3.— St.-Cyr,  3I2,  3l3.  hab.  i.  331. 
iv.  367. 
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half  a  league  in  advance  of  the  latter  town.  Ostermann’s  forces,  however, 
were  now  much  reduced ;  from  the  losses  and  detachments  of  the  preceding 
days,  he  could  not  collect  above  fourteen  thousand  men  to  defend  his  posts, 
and  the  French  had  at  least  double  the  number.  Already  the  near  approach 
of  the  enemy  had  spread  the  most  violent  alarm  among  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  whole  corps  diplomatique  in  particular  had  taken  to  flight,  and  were  al¬ 
ready  far  advanced  on  the  road  to  Dutch  and  Lahn ;  and  the  Ring  of  Prussia, 
who  was  there,  and  remained  at  his  post,  alone  succeeded  by  his  coolness  in 
preserving  some  degree  of  order  in  the  rear  of  the  combatants.  The  French 
geneial,  conceiving  he  had  only  to  deal  with  the  broken  and  dejected  remains 
of  the  army  beaten  at  Dresden,  at  first  brought  forward  his  troops  as  they 
successively  came  up  into  action,  and  hurried  with  only  nine  battalions  to 
assault  the  Russian  left  wing.  This  rash  attempt  was  speedily  repulsed  ;  but 
the  arrival  of  the  division  of  Mouton  Duvernet  restored  the  combat  in  that 
quarter,  and  the  Russians  in  their  turn  were  compelled  to  give  way.  An  ob¬ 
stinate  action  with  various  success  now  took  place  over  the  whole  line  :  the 
villages  of  Straden  and  Priesten  were  successively  carried  by  the  division 
Philippon,  which  had  just  come  up;  but  the  latter  village  was  shortly  after 
retaken,  and  after  being  three  times  lost  and  won  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
finally  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  The  weight  of  the  French 
attack,  however,  was  directed  against  the  Russian  left,  where  the  line  stood 
in  the  open  plain;  and  Ostermann,  seeing  this,  brought  up  three  regiments 
of  the  Russian  guards  to  the  menaced  point — the  Ronnet  d’or,  Preobazinsky, 
and  Simonofsky  grenadiers;  and  the  heroic  resistance  of  these  incomparable 
troops,  the  flower  and  pride  of  the  Russian  army,  opposed  a  wall  of  steel  to 
the  French,  which  all  the  efforts  of  the  assailants  were  unable  to  pass.  In 
vain  the  French  batteries  were  advanced  to  within  pistol-shot,  and  sent  a 
storm  of  grape  through  the  Russian  lines;  in  vain  company  after  company 
was  swept  away  by  the  terrific  discharges  of  their  musketry;  these  heroic 
troops  stood  firm,  constantly  closing  to  the  centre  as  their  ranks  were  thinned. 
They  found  there  the  Russian  ThermopylcE,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  pe¬ 
rished  where  they  stood ;  but,  like  the  three  hundred  Spartans  under  Leoni¬ 
das,  they  changed  the  fate  of  the  world  by  tbeir  blood.  A  strong  Frencli 
column  in  the  evening  advanced  against  Priesten,  carried  it  by  assault,  and 
moved  on  to  attack  the  grand  Russian  battery  in  the  centre ;  but  the  heroism 
of  the  guards  had  gained  the  requisite  time.  General  Diebitch  and  the  Grand 
Duke  Gonstantine,  at  this  moment  arrived  with  the  cavalry  and  some  grena¬ 
diers  of  the  Russian  guard,  with  which  this  menacing  column  was  stopped  ; 
and  Vandamme,  seeing  that  the  Russians  were  now  receiving  considerable 
reinforcements,  drew  off  for  the  night  to  the  ground  he  occupied  before  the 
action  (I). 

Vandimmc  Prudence  now  counselled  a  retreat  to  the  French  general ;  for  the 

o^rthc  ntx"'  superiority  of  force  which  he  had  the  first  day  was  now  turned  the 
other  way;  and  the  increasing  force  of  the  enemy,  who  were  now 
issuing  at  all  the  passes  from  the  mountains,  threatened,  not  only  to  expose 
him  to  ruinous  odds,  but  even  might  entirely  overwhelm  his  corps.  He  had 
been  promised  support,  however,  by  Napoleon,  and  distinctly  ordered  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  Toeplitz;  the  Young  Guard,  eight-and-twenty  thousand  strong,  was 
only  a  few  hours’  march  in  the  rear ;  and  he  never  for  a  moment  conceived 
it  possible,  that,  having  assigned  to  him  the  onerous  duty  of  cutting  off  the 
retreat  of  the  right  wing  of  the  allied  army,  that  great  commander  would 


rj)  Kansler,  654.  656.  Hout.  40,  41'  Join.  iv.  399,  I-ond.  123,  124.  Fain,  ii.  314,  315- 
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leave  him  unsupported  in  the  perilous  attempt  (1).  The  marshal’s  baton 
danced  before  his  eyes  :  instances  were  frequent,  in  the  earlier  history  of  the 
revolutionary  wars,  of  a  similar  act  of  daring  being  attended  with  the  most 
glorious  results;  in  war,  as  in  love,  he  who  nothing  ventures  will  nothing 
win.  Influenced  by  these  considerations,  to  which  the  native  resolution  of 
his  character  gave  additional  weight,  he  resolved  to  maintain  his  ground,  and 
disposing  his  corps,  now  reduced  by  the  losses  of  the  preceding  days  to  twenty- 
three  thousand  men,  in  the  best  order,  he  awaited  the  approach  of  the  Allies 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Culm  (2j. 

nomoftiie  hourly  increasing  numbers  of  the  enemy,  now  gave  them  an 

fttack'him  opportunity,  of  which  they  skilfully  availed  themselves,  of  crush- 

3oth  Aui'.  ’  ing  the  audacious  invader  who  had  thus  broken  into  their  rear,  in 
the  hope  of  receiving  the  sword  of  the  conquered.  Their  dispositions  were 
speedily  made.  Vandamme  had  taken  post  on  the  heights  in  front  of  Culm, 
looking  towards  Toeplitz,  his  right  resting  on  the  foot  of  the  mountains — his 
centre  crossing  the  great  road  leading  to  Pirna — his  left  in  the  plain,  as  far 
as  the  hamlet  of  Zigeley.  This  was  the  weak  point  of  his  line,  as  the  ground 
afforded  no  natural  advantages ;  and  the  allied  generals  therefore  resolved 
to  overwhelm  it  with  superior  force,  and  drive  both  it  and  the  centre  up 
against  the  mountains,  where  escape,  at  least  for  the  artillery  and  carriages, 
would  be  impossible.  With  this  view,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  who  had  now  assum¬ 
ed  the  command,  as  well  from  his  rank  as  the  wound  of  Ostermann,  who  had 
lost  an  arm  on  the  preceding  day,  directed  the  Russians  under  Raeffskoi  to 
attack  on  the  left;  while  the  right,  composed  of  twenty  squadrons  of  Russian 
cavalry,  under  the  orders  of  Prince  Gallitzin,  and  the  Austrian  corps  of  Col- 
loredo,  and  the  division  Bianchi  in  reserve,  was  destined  to  make  the  decisive 
onset  on  the  French  left,  which  was  unsupported  in  the  plain.  A  screen  of 
Rnssian  light  and  heavy  horse  stretched  across  the  chaussee,  with  a  powerful 
artillery,  and  united  the  right  and  left  wings.  The  total  force  thus  brought 
to  bear  against  Vandamme,  was  little  short  of  sixty  thousand  men,  of  whom 
ten  thousand  were  admirable  horse  (5). 

tiH"  Culm  battle  began  by  a  vigorous  charge  of  the  Russian  horse  on  the 

30th  Aug.  flank  of  the  French  left  in  the  plain,  which  being  outflanked,  and 
turned  at  the  same  time  that  Colloredo’s  corps  advanced  against  its  front,  was 
speedily  thrown  into  confusion,  and  driven  up  against  the  centre,  in  front  of 
Culm.  Steadily  the  Austrians  moved  directly  towards  that  town,  while  the 
French  left,  now  entirely  broken,  and  pushed  on  by  the  cavalry  in  flank,  was 
dispersed  over  the  plain  like  chaff  before  the  wind.  Vandamme,  now  seriously 
alarmed,  dispatched  a  fresh  brigade  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  enemy  on  the 
left;  but  they,  too,  were  overwhelmed  in  the  confusion,  and  tlie  allied  horse 
sweeping  round  their  rear,  had  already  approached  the  village  of  Arbesau, 
not  far  distant  from  the  great  road  to  Pirna.  At  the  same  time,  a  sharp 
conflict  was  going  on  on  the  right,  and  the  Russians  were  gradually  gaining 
ground  on  their  adversaries  posted  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains.  Matters 
were  in  this  critical  state  when  a  loud  fire  of  musketry,  followed  by  several 
explosions,  was  heard  on  the  summit  of  the  pass,  towards  Nollendorf, ' 
directly  in  the  rear  of  the  French  column,  and  on  the  only  line  by  which 
they  could  escape.  Joy  at  first  illuminated  every  countenance  in  the  French 
ranks,  for  no  one  doubted  that  it  was  the  Young  Guard  pushed  on  from 

(IJ  Tandainme  received,  on  the  night  of  the  29l!),  (2)  Fain,ii.3l5.  Jom.  iv.  400,  401 .  St.-Cyr,  iv. 

a  distinct  order  from  Berlliier  lo  push  on  to  Toeplitz:  128,  129* 

it  v/as  brought  to  him  by  a  Colonel  of  the  ^wiss  (3)  Bout.  42.  bond.  126,  127.  Lab.  i.  333. 
etat-major,— JoMiNi,  iv.  401.  Kolc,  Yaud.  i,  160.  Jom.  iv.  40l>  402. 
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Pirna  to  their  support,  which  would  speedily  re-establish  the  fortunes  of  the 
day;  but  this  satisfaction  was  of  short  duration,  and  was  converted  into  cor¬ 
responding  consternation  when  the  Prussian  standards  Avere  seen  on  the 
summits;  and  the  news  circulated  through  the  ranks,  that  it  was  Kleist  with 
eighteen  thousand  Prussians  who  thus  lay  directly  on  their  only  line  of  re¬ 
treat.  In  effect,  the  Prussian  general,  Avho  had  been  directed  to  retreat  by 
Schoenwald  and  Nollendorf,  and  had  the  evening  before  received  orders  from 
Alexander  to  descend  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  French,  towards  Kraupen, 
finding  the  road  which  he  followed  insupportably  bad,  had  made  his  way 
across  to  the  great  chaussee,  and  had  just  seized  and  blown  up  some  French 
caissons  at  the  top  of  the  pass  (1). 

onueiT"''*'  ®  scene  ensued,  unparalleled  even  in  the  varied  annals 

iinti  toui  of  the  revolutionary  Avar.  Yandamme,  seeing  his  danger,  drew  off 

defeat  of,.  »  .  r  ^  i 

the  French.  his  troops  from  the  heights  on  the  right  m  front  of  Culm,  and 
rallying  as  well  as  he  could  the  broken  remains  of  his  left,  formed  his  whole 
force  into  a  column,  the  cavalry  in  front  under  Corbineau,  the  artillery  in 
the  centre,  and  the  infantry  on  the  flank.  Hjiving  made  these  dispositions, 
Avhich  Avere  the  best  Avhich  circumstances  Avould  admit,  he  began  his  retreat 
and  got  through  Culm  in  safety;  but  in  the  little  plain  beyond,  extending  to 
the  foot  of  the  gorge  of  Tilnitz,  the  Russian  and  Austrian  horse  precipitated 
themselves  on  all  sides  upon  the  retreating  mass,  while  a  formidable  array  of 
artillery,  by  incessant  discharges,  threw  its  rear  into  confusion.  Disorder 
AA'as  already  spreading  rapidly  in  the  ranks,  and  Vandamme  had  resolved  to 
sacrifice  his  guns  to  save  his  men,  Avhen,  to  complete  their  misfortunes,  the 
advanced  guard  reported  that  the  defile  which  they  must  immediately  ascend 
AA'as  occupied  in  strength  by  the  Prussian  corps !  Despair  immediately  seized 
the  troops;  all  order  and  command  was  lost;  Corbineau,  at  the  head  of  the 
horse,  dashed  up  the  pass  with  such  vigour,  that  though  the  ascent  Avas  so 
steep  that  in  ordinary  circumstances  they  could  hardly  have  ascended  at  the 
gentlest  trot,  he  pushed  right  through  the  Prussian  column,  cut  down  their 
gunners,  and  seized  their  artillery,  which,  however,  he  could  not  carry 
aAvay,  and  got  clear  off  (2). 

D,e;icifui  The  Prussians  noAv  imagined  that  they  w'ere  themselves  cut  off, 
thTSie'  St  the  point  of  ruin ;  and  their  whole  infantry,  breaking  their 
of  Tilnitz.  ranks,  rushed  like  a  foaming  torrent  headlong  doAvn  the  defile,  to 
force  their  Avay  through  the  barrier  which  seemed  to  oppose  their  retreat  at 
its  foot.  In  the  middle  of  the  gorge  they  met  the  French  column,  in  similar 
disorder  and  impelled  by  the  same  apprehensions,  which  was  struggling  for 
life  and  death,  with  the  Russians  thundering  in  their  rear,  to  get  up !  A  scene 
of  indescribable  horror  ensued  ;  close  pent  in  a  steep  and  narrow  pass,  be¬ 
tween  overhanging  scaurs  and  rocks,  nearly  thirty  thousand  men  on  the  two 
sides,  animated  with  the  most  vehement  passions,  alike  brave  and  desperate, 
contended  elboAV  against  elboAv,  knee  against  knee,  breast  against  breast, 
mutually  to  force  their  way  through  each  other’s  throng.  In  the  confusion 
Kleist  was  seized  by  the  French,  but  speedily  delivered ;  Vandamme,  how¬ 
ever,  AA'as  made  prisoner  by  the  Prussians.  The  remainder  of  his  corps,  Avho 
Avere  squeezed  through  or  out  of  the  defile,  immediately  dispersed  through 
the  neighbouring  woods  and  wilds,  and,  throwing  away  their  arms,  made 
the  best  of  their  Avay  over  the  mountains  to  Peterswalde,  where  they  w  ere 
received  and  re-armed  by  St.-Cyr’s  corps  (5).  Nearly  tAvelve  thousand  men, 

(l)  Krausler,  658-  Join.  iv.  401,  402.  Bout,  43.  (2)  Jom.  iv.  402..  Bonl.  44.  F.'iin,  ii.  319-  Vaud. 

Fain,  ii.  316,  317.  St.-Cyr,  iv,  129.  i.  161.  Sir  II.  W'ils.on,  44,  note. 

(3)  "  Generals  riiilil’pon  and  Duverael  are  oc- 
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including  Corbineau’s  cavalry,  escaped  in  this  manner,  though  in  woful 
plight,  and  totally  ruined  as  a  military  force ;  but  the  whole  remainder  of  the 
corps,  including  both  Vandamme’s  and  Haxo’s  men,  were  either  killed  or 
made  prisoners.  The  latter  amounted  to  seven  thousand;  and  sixty  pieces  of 
cannon,  two  eagles,  and  three  hundred  ammunition-waggons  were  taken. 
The  total  loss  of  the  French  in  the  tw'O  days  Avas  not  less  than  eighteen  thou¬ 
sand  men,  while  that  of  the  Allies  in  the  same  period  did  not  exceed  five 
thousand  (1). 

^cw°stt°thi3  morning  of  the  oOth,  thus  fraught  with  disaster  to  Napo- 

Icon,  he  Avas  with  great  complacency  surveying  the  different  posi- 
Beriin.  tious  of  liis  corps  on  the  map,  and  anticipating  the  brilliant  accounts 

he  Avas  so  soon  to  receive  of  the  operations  of  Vandamme  in  rear  of  the  enemy. 
“  At  this  moment.”  said  he  to  Berthier,  “  Marmont  and  St.-Cyr  must  have 
driven  the  Austrian  rearguards  on  Toeplitz ;  they  will  there  receive  the  last 
ransom  of  the  enemy.  We  cannot  be  long  of  hearing  neAVS  of  Vandamme; 
and  we  shall  then  know  what  advantages  he  has  been  able  to  derive  from  his 
fine  position.  It  is  by  him  that  we  shall  finish  in  that  quarter.  We  Avill  leave 
some  corps  of  observation,  and  recall  the  rest  to  headquarters.  1  calculate 
that,  after  the  disasters  experienced  at  Dresden,  it  Avill  take  at  least  three 
weeks  for  the  army  of  SchAvartzenberg  to  re-organize  itself,  and  again  take 
the  field.  It  AV'ill  not  require  so  much  time  to  execute  my  projected  move¬ 
ment  on  Berlin.”  Such  were  Napoleon’s  viCAVS  on  the  morning  of  that  eA'ent* 
fill  day,  and  the  forenoon  was  spent  in  making  arrangements  for  his  favou¬ 
rite  design  of  marching  on  Berlin,  Avhich  was  at  once  to  demonstrate  the 
reality  of  his  victory,  and  again  spread  the  terror  of  his  arms  through  the 
AA'hole  north  of  Germany  (2). 

Manner  in  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  most  alarming  news  began 
^ece'ivcd^lle  to  Spread  from  the  side  of  Pirna.  It  AA^as  rumoured  that  a  great  di- 
thrdisSter  saster  had  been  sustained  beyond  the  mountains;  it  was  even  said 
at  Culm,  that  Vandamme’s  corps  had  been  totally  destroyed.  .Soon  the  fre¬ 
quent  arrival  of  breathless  and  disordered  horsemen  confirmed  the  dismal 
inlelligence;  and  at  length  Corbineau  himself,  AAounded  and  coAered  Avith 
blood,  made  his  AAay  to  the  Emperor,  still  armed  Avith  the  Prussian  sabre 
which  in  the  melee,  he  had  exchanged  for  his  OAvn.  From  him  Napoleon 
heard  authentic  details  of  the  extent  of  the  calamity ;  and  he  learned  Avith 
grief,  that  not  only  the  grand  allied  army  was  saved,  but  that  it  would  bear 
Tiack  to  Prague  the  trophies  of  a  A'ictory.  Napoleon  received  the  details  of  the 
disaster  coldly,  and  said — “  To  a  Hying  enemy  you  must  either  open  a  bridge 
of  gold  or  oppose  a  barrier  of  steel.  Vandamme,  it  appears,  could  not  oppose 
that  barrier  of  steel.”  Then,  turning  to  Berthier,  he  said,  “  Can  we  have 
AA'ritten  any  thing  Avhich  could  have  inspired  him  Avith  the  fatal  idea  of  des- 


cupicd  in  rallying  what  remains  of  their  troops  j 
their  number,  they  think,  exceeds  10>i000*'  We  are 
furnishing  them  with  cartridges  and  cannon;  in 
fine,  we  would  put  them  in  a  resjieclaide  situation, 
if  they  can  only  succeed  in  recovering  their  spirits.” 
— St.-Cvr  to  Berthier,  August  I8l3.  St.- 
CvR, iv.  389. 

(1)  St.-Cyr  to  Rcrthicr,  Aug.  3U  i8l3.  St.-Cyr, 
iv.  389.  Bout.  44,  45^  Join.  iv.  402,  -403.  Fain,  ii. 
318,  3l9.  Sir  R.  Wilson,  43. 

“  Of  this  number,  no  less  than  3,200  were  killed 
and  wounded  in  the  Russian  Imjjecrial  Guard,  whose 
numbers  at  going  into  the  battle  did  not  exceed 
8,000  men,  cavalry  included.  The  great  loss  sus* 
taincd  by  so  small  a  body  of  meji,  being  full  half  of 
the  infantry  who  were  serioi’isly  engaged,  is  a 
decisive  proof,  when  they  were  not  broken^  of  the 


exlreinc  severity  of  the  action,  and  gallantry  of 
their  resistance.  This  action  deserves  to  be  borne 
in  mind  as  the  most  desperate  and  glorious  engage¬ 
ment  of  any  body  of  the  Russian  or  German  troops 
during  the  war,  and  is  to  be  placed  beside  the 
heroism  of  the  British  at  Albuera,  where,  out  of 
7,500  English  engaged,  the  loss  was  4,300-  It  must 
be  observed,  however,  that  nearly  half  of  the  English 
loss  was  occasioned  l>y  ihe  surprise  of  the  Polish 
lancers,  which  cut  off  nearly  three  entire  battalions ; 
so  that  the  amount  of  the  respective  loss  is  not  in 
these  instances  an  exact  test  of  the  comparative 
heroism  of  those  worthy  rivals  in  arms.  — Aec  Lon¬ 
donderry,  124,  125,  for  Russian  loss  at  Culm;  and 
Ante,  viii.  159,  for  British  at  .iUbuera. 

(2)  Fain,  ii.  312,  313* 
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cendinginto  the  plain  of  Bohemia?  Fain,  look  over  the  order-hook.”  Nothing, 
however,  it  is  said,  was  discovered  to  warrant  the  descent  from  Peterswalde. 
“  Well,”  said  he  to  Maret.  “  this  is  war.  High  in  the  morning — low  enough 
at  night.  From  a  triumph  to  a  fall,  is  often  hut  a  step.”  Then,  takingthe  com¬ 
passes  in  his  hand,  he  mused  long  on  the  map,  repeating  unconsciously 
the  lines  of  Corneille  (Ij, — 


“  J’ai  servi,  command^,  vaincu,  quarante  anndes  ; 

Du  monde  entre  mes  mains  j’ai  vu  lesdesliiides  , 

Et  j’ai  toujours  connu  qu’en  chaque  dvdnement 
Le  destin  des  etals  depend  d  un  seul  moment.” 

Rcaections  But,  in  truth,  without  disputing  the  incalculable  influence  of  a 
rLseJoT'  hours,  or  even  minutes,  on  the  fate  of  nations  during  war, 
la^^me's  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  in  this  instance,  the  misfortunes 
disaster,  of  Napolcon  wcre  owing  to  himself ;  and  that  the  attempt  which 
he  made,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  to  throw  the  blame  upon  others,  was 
as  unjust  as  it  was  ungenerous.  He  maintained  stoutly  in  writing,  as  well  as 
speaking,  thinking  that  Vandamme  was  killed,  that  he  had  given  him  posi¬ 
tive  orders  to  intrench  himself  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  and  not  des¬ 
cend  into  the  gulf  at  their  feet  (2) ;  and  yet,  only  two  days  before,  Berthier, 
by  his  orders,  had  enjoined  him  “  to  march  directly  upon  Tceplitz  (5) ;  and 
on  the  very  day  on  which  the  disaster  occurred,  (50th  August,)  Berthier  had 
written  to  St.-Cyr^  informing  him  of  Vandamme’s  success  on  the  first  day 
against  Ostermann,  from  which  he  anticipated  the  most  glorious  results  (4). 
In  fact,  Napoleon  himself  admitted,  in  conversation  to  St.-Cyr,  that  he  should 
have  moved  forward  the  Young  Guard  from  Pirna  to  support  Vandamme  (S) ; 
in  which  case  not  only  would  no  disaster  at  all  have  been  incurred,  but  the 
movement  on  Tceplitz,  which  was  ably  conceived,  would  have  led  to  the  des¬ 
truction  of  Kleist’s  corps,  and  the  disorganization  of  the  whole  right  wing  of  the 
allied  army.  Decisive  success  was  within  his  grasp,  when  he  omitted  to  seize  it, 
and  permitted  the  advantage  to  pass  over  to  the  enemy,  by  retaining  his  young 
guard  inactive  at  Pirna  during  the  two  most  vital  days  of  the  campaign  (6). 
Failure  of  His  panegyrists  endeavour  to  account  for  this  neglect  by  ohserv- 
to  excXatt  iug?  that  he  was  seized  with  vomiting  at  Pirna,  and  obliged  to 
on  u°ls“”  return  to  Dresden  in  great  pain  on  the  afternoon  of  the  28th;  but, 
point.  admitting  this  to  have  been  true,  it  was  no  reason  why  he  sliould 
not  have  advanced  Mortier  with  the  young  guard,  to  support  a  corps  charged 
with  so  perilous  and  momentous  a  mission  as  that  of  stopping  the  retreat  of 


(1)  Fain,  ii.  320.  321. 

(2)  “That  unhappy  Vandamme,  who  seems  to 
have  been  killed,  }iad  not  left  a.  single  senlinel  on 
the  mountains,  nor  any  reserve  in  any  quarter  ;  he 
engulfed  himself  in  a  hollow,  without  feeling  his 
way  in  any  manner.  If  he  had  only  left  four  batta¬ 
lions  and  four  pieces  of  cannon  outlie  heights  in 
reserve,  that  disaster  would  not  have  occurred.  I 
had  given  him  posUh-e  orders  to  intrench  himself  on 
the  heights,  and  encamp  his  corps  there,  and  send 
down  into  Boiicmia  nothing  but  parties  to  disquiet 
the  enemy,  and  obtain  news.” — Napoleoh  to  St.- 
CtR,  iJf  September  1813-  St.-Cyr,  iv,  392. 

(3)  “  March  direct  to  Tceplitz  ;  you.  will  cover  your¬ 
self  with  glory." — Berthier  to  Vandamme, 
August  18l3. — “Three  or  four  hours  only  were 
required  to  retreat  to  Nollendorf,  where  he  would 
have  been  in  an  impregnable  position ;  but  Vau- 
damine  conceived  he  was  not  at  liberty,  after  this 
pssilive  order,  to  effect  that  movement.  Wliat 
would  he  have  said  to  Napoleon  if,  on  his  retreat, 
be  had  met  him  at  Nollendorfj  as  be  bad  beca  led  to 


expect  would  be  the  case,  and  the  enemy  mean¬ 
while,  resuming  hi.s  ground  at  Culm,  had  secured 
the  retreat  of  the  grand  army?” — P ictoires  et  Con- 
(juctes,  xxii.  5.  Note. 

(4)  1  have  received  your  letter  of  the  6lh,  from 
Beinhard  Grimme,  in  which  you  describe  your 
position  behind  tlie  6th  corps  (Marmoiit.).  Tlie  in- 
leiition  of  his  Majesty  is,  that  you  support  the  6lh 
corps;  but  it  is  desirable  that  you  should  select  for 
that  purpose  a  road  to  the  left  between  the  Duke  of 
Bagusa  and  tlie  corps  of  General  Vandamme,  who 
has  obtained  great  success  over  the  enemy,  and 
made  2,000  prisoners. — liERTiUEa  to  St.-Cvr,  30f/t 
August  1813.  St.-Cyr,  iv.  388. 

(5)  “  The  Emperor  admitted  to  me,  in  conversa¬ 
tion  on  the  7lh  September,  that  if  he  had  not  halted 
his  guard  at  Pirna  on  the  28lh,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
followed  it  up  on  the  traces  of  Vandamme,  he 
would  have  found  a  great  opportunity  of  striking  a 
blow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tceplitz.”— Sr.- 
Cyr,  iv.  137,  138. 

(6)  Earn,  ii.  298. 
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a  hundred  thousand  men.  No  man  knew  better  than  he  did  what  risk  is  in¬ 
curred  in  striving  to  stop  the  retreat  of  a  large  army ;  his  own  success  on  the 
Beresina  must  have  been  fresh  in  his  recollection.  Even  on  the  night  of  the 
29th,  it  would  have  been  time  enough  to  have  moved  up  the  young  guard; 
for  they  required  only  a  few  hours  to  march  from  Pirna  to  Peterswalde  (1). 
The  truth  was,  that  Vandamme  neither  disobeyed  orders,  nor  was  forgot : 
he  acted  strictly  according  to  his  instructions,  and  was  fully  present  to  the 
Emperor’s  mind,  watched  his  march  with  the  utmost  anxiety.  But  Napoleon 
judged  of  present  events  by  the  past.  He  conceived  that  the  apparition  of 
thirty  thousand  men  in  their  rear,  immediately  after  a  severe  defeat  in  front, 
would  paralyze  and  discomfit  the  Allies  as  completely  as  it  had  done  in  the 
days  of  Bivoli  and  Ulm;  and  he  was  unwilling  to  engage  the  young  guard 
in  the  mountains,  as  it  might  erelong  be  required  for  his  own  projected  march 
upon  Berlin.  He  forgot  that  his  conscripts  were  not  the  soldiers  of  Austerlitz 
and  Jena;  that  the  Russian  guards  were  not  the  Austrians  of  1796;  and 
that  Ostermann  was  neither  Alvinzi  nor  Mack  (2). 

Operations  While  these  momentous  events  were  going  forward  in  the  neigh- 
fhlfpe.  bourhood  of  Dresden,  and  in  the  Bohemian  valleys,  events  of 
scarcely  less  importance  were  in  progress  among  the  ravines  of 
Upper  Silesia,  and  on  the  sandy  plains  in  front  of  Berlin. 

Napoifen’s  Napoleon,  on  leaving  the  command  of  the  army  of  Silesia  to  Mac- 
donald,  had  given  that  general  instructions  of  the  most  judicious 
wsmove!*-  dcscpiption,  and  which,  if  duly  followed  out,  would  have  probably 
ments.  prevented  the  dreadful  disasterwhich  he  experienced.  They  were, 
to  “concentrate  his  troops  and  march  towards  the  enemy,  so  as  to  be  in  a 
situation  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  operations  of  the  grand  army  against 
Dresden  or  Bohemia  ;  but,  if  attacked  by  superior  forces,  to  retire  behind  the 
Queisse  and  hold  Gorlitz  ;  and  if  hard  pressed,  and  the  Emperor  was  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  his  attack,  by  Zittau,  upon  Prague,  to  retire  to  the  intrenched  camp 
at  Dresden  :  keeping  in  view  that  his  principal  care  should  be  to  keep  in 
communication  with  him.  Instead  of  following  this  judicious  direction,  Mac¬ 
donald,  who  was  inspired  with  that  unfounded  contempt  for  his  adversaries 
which  so  often  proved  fatal  to  the  lieutenants  of  Napoleon,  no  sooner  found 
himself,  after  the  departure  of  the  Emperor  to  Dresden  on  the  morning  of  the 
2ith  (5),  at  the  head  of  three  corps  and  a  division  of  cavalry,  numbering 
Aug.  26.  seventy-five  thousand  combatants,  than  he  broke  up  early  on  the 
26th  to  attack  the  enemy,  whom  he  conceived  still  to  be  concentrated  in  the 
position  he  had  taken  after  his  retreat  before  Napoleon  in  front  of  Jauer. 
Instead,  however,  of  following  up  the  Emperor’s  instructions  to  concentrate 
his  forces,  Macdonald,  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  enemy  was  conti- 


(1)  ‘‘  On  the  29th  in  the  evening,  the  Emperor 
must  hiivc  known  that  Vaiiclainme  had  fought  the 
whole  day,  not  only  against  the  forces  of  Ostermann, 
l)ut  those  which  Barclay  had  brought  up.  He  had, 
therefore,  ihe  whole  of  that  night  to  make  his  dispo. 
silions,  whicli  a  inun  such  as  he  could  easily  have 
done  in  an  hour;  and  if  he  conceived  the  position 
of  Vandamme  hazardous,  as  unquestionably  it  w’as, 
he  had  lime  to  draw  it  back,  or  support  it  by  Ins 
guard.  The  latter  corps  could  havfe  marched  to 
Kollendorf  or  Peterswalde  in  a  few  hours;  that  is, 
before  Kleist’s  Prussians,  who  were  encamped  on 
the  night  of  the  29th  at  I'urstenwalde,  had  come 
up.’' — St.-Cyr,  iv.  129- 

(2)  Vandamme’s  defeat  was  a  double  misfor¬ 
tune;  for  it  was  to  J'e  ascribed  to  an  evident  oblivion 
of  the  first  principles  of  war,  which  prescribe  tlie 
pursuit  to  extremity  of  a  beaten  enemy,  Naiioleon 


should  unquestionably  have  pursued,  d  outrance, 
the  defeated  army  of  the  allied  sovereigns.  There 
was  the  vital  point  of  the  war;  all  the  rest  was 
merely  secondary,  and  could  have  been  repaired. 
There  also  was  the  greatest  chance  of  disorder,  from 
the  number  of  chiefs  wlm  commanded  different 
corps.  If  he  had  quitted  Pirna  to  fly  to  the  succour 
of  Macdonald,  routed  on  the  Katzhach,  the  proceed- 
ing  would  have  been  at  least  intelligible,  but  he  did 
not  then  know  of  it;  and  his  return  to  Dresden, 
having  no  other  object  but  to  prepare  the  march 
upon  Berlin,  was  one  of  the  greatest  faults  of  his 
whole  career.  Independent  of  its  cutting  short  the 
fruits  of  victory,  it  became  the  principal  cause,  of 
Vandaminc’s  defeat."— Jo.mini,  Vic  dc  JN^apoleon, 
iv.  403,  404. 

(3)  Au<e,  is.  p.  232. 
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nning  his  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Breslau,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
but  follow  upon  his  traces,  divided  his  troops,  for  the  facility  of  marching 
and  getting  supplies,  into  live  columns,  spread  out  over  a  front  twenty-four 
miles  in  breadth,  from  Schocnau  to  Leignitz.  In  this  straggling  manner  they 
were  to  cross  the  Katzbach  and  advance  towards  Jauer  ;  the  right  wing,  under 
Lauriston,  moving  by  Schoenau  and  the  foot  of  the  mountains  ;  the  centre, 
under  Macdonald  in  person,  by  the  AVuthende-Neisse  onNeinburg;  while  the 
left,  led  by  Sebastiani  and  Souham,  in  the  absence  of  Ney,  who  had  been 
despatched  to  command  the  army  destined  to  act  against  Berlin,  was  to  move 
by  Leignitz  to  pass  the  Katzcach  there,  and  fallen  the  right  of  the  enemy  (1). 
simuita-  By  a  singular  coincidence,  Blucher,  having  rested  his  troops  in 
vanc^f"  Iheir  position  in  front  of  Jauer  on  the  24lh  and  25th,  and  being 
against'  informed  of  the  departure  of  the  Emperor  for  Dresden  on  the 
Macdonald,  moming  of  the  first  of  these  days,  which  the  halt  of  his  advanced 
guard  on  the  Katzbach  entirely  confirmed,  had  on  the  very  same  day  broken 
up  from  his  ground  to  resume  the  offensive.  He  kept  his  troops,  however, 
much  better  in  hand,  and  was  better  qualified  in  consequence  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  any  omission  on  the  part  of  his  adversaries,  or  guard  against  any 
disaster  on  his  own  side.  He  directed  his  three  corps  to  pass  the  Katzbach 
between  Goldberg  and  Leignitz;  D’Afork  and  Sacken  on  the  right,  towards 
the  latter  place,  directing  their  attack  against  Ney’s  corps;  and  Langeron  on 
the  left,  on  the  side  of  Goldberg,  moving  towards  Lauriston  and  Macdonald. 
At  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  troops  were  so  far  advanced  that  the  enemy 
were  in  sight,  and  Blucher  made  his  dispositions  for  a  general  attack.  The 
better  to  conceal  his  movements  from  the  enemy,  and  confirm  them  in  the 
illusion  under  which  they  laboured,  that  the  Allies  were  flying  before  them, 
he  concealed  his  troops  behind  some  eminences  which  lay  in  their  front,  on 
the  plateau  of  Eichholz,  and  awaited  the  movements  of  his  opponents.  A 
heavy  rain,  accompanied  with  thick  mist,  which  had  fallen  the  whole  day, 
contributed  to  conceal  the  movements  of  the  opposite  armies  from  each 
other;  and  it  was  only  some  Prussian  batteries  placed  on  the  lop  of  the  emi¬ 
nences,  which,  by  the  vivacity  of  their  fire,  made  the  French  suspect  that 
any  considerable  body  of  the  enemy  were  in  their  way,  and  that  a  general 
engagement  might  be  expected.  Macdonald  immediately  gave  orders  for  his 
columns  to  deploy  at  all  points  between  Weinberg  and  Klein  Tintz;  but  it 
required  a  long  time  for  the  orders  to  be  conveyed  along  so  extensive  a  line; 
and  Blucher,  seeing  that  the  enemy  had  only  partially  crossed  the  ravine  of 
the  Neisse,  so  that  the  troops  which  had  got  through  were  in  a  great  measure 
unsupported,  and  judging  the  opportunity  favourable,  and  the  enemy  un¬ 
prepared,  gave  the  signal  for  attack  (2). 

Battle  of  Macdonald’s  right,  so  far  as  hitherto  come  up,  wlien  thus  unex- 
bach.  pecteclly  assailed,  was  supported  by  llie  rocky  banks  of  the 
AVuthende-Neisse;  but  his  left  was  in  an  elevated  plain  beyond  that  river, 
which  its  rear  columns  were  still  crossing,  wholly  uncovered  except  by  ca¬ 
valry  under  Sebastiani,  the  squadrons  of  which  Avere  at  that  moment  in  part 
passing  the  defile.  Blucher,  perceiving  the  weak  point  of  his  adversary’s  line, 
Aug.zc.  detached  AVassilchikoff,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  of  Sacken’s 
corps,  to  charge  the  French  horse  which  had  mounted  upon  the  plateau, 
and  so  uncover  their  left.  This  order  w'as  immediately  e.xecuted,  and  with 
the  happiest  effect.  The  Russian  cavalry,  superior  in  number,  and  greatly 

(1)  Jom.  It,  373>  4l0.  Viet,  el  Conq.  80,  81.  iv.  3G(,  362.  Lab.  i.  327.  Bout,  ii,  i5i  Vaud,  i, 

Vaud.  i.  145,  145. 

(2)  Bluchcr’s  Official  Account.  Scboell,  Uecueil, 
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more  e?iperieticed,  approached  the  French  dragoons  on  the  extreme  left, 
both  in  front  and  Hank;  while  Karpoflf’s  Cossacks,  who  had  been  sent  round 
by  a  long  detour,  were  to  threaten  their  rear  in  the  middle  of  the  action. 
Sebastiani’s  horse,  little  prepared  for  the  danger,  had  to  struggle  through  the 
narrow  defile  of  Kroitsch  at  Neider  Crain,  already  encumbered  with  the 
whole  artillery  of  Ney’s  corps,  which  was  passing  it  at  the  time.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  the  squadrons  arrived  successively  on  the  plateau  on  the 
other  side,  where  they  were  immediately  charged  by  a  formidable  body  of 
horse,  four  thousand  strong,  in  close  array,  both  in  front  and  flank.  Unable 
to  resist  the  shock,  the  French  dragoons  were  driven  back  headlong  into  the 
defile  in  their  rear,  from  which  they  had  just  emerged  :  two  brigades  of  in¬ 
fantry,  which  were  brought  up  to  support  them,  shared  the  same  fate: 
Sacken’s  main  body  now  came  up,  and  as  the  incessant  rain  prevented  the 
muskets  going  off,  charged  with  loud  hurrahs  with  the  bayonet  against  the 
unprotected  infantry  of  Ney’s  corps,  which  broke,  and  was  driven  headlong 
over  the  precipices  into  the  roaring  Katzbach  and  Wuthende-Neisse,  where 
vast  numbers  were  drowned  (1).  The  guns,  still  entangled  in  the  defile,  to 
the  number  of  twenty-six,  with  their  whole  ammunition-waggons,  were 
taken,  and  fifteen  hundred  prisoners  on  this  wing  fell  into  the  enemy’s 
hands  (2). 

Defeat  of  To  Complete  their  misfortunes,  Souham,  who  was  marching 
thefrTuch  towards  Leignitz,  still  further  to  the  French  left,  hearing  the  violent 
cannonade  to  his  right,  turned  aside,  and,  moving  in  its  direction, 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  defile  of  Neider  Crain  at  six  o’clock.  This  move¬ 
ment,  ably  conceived  and  in  the  true  military  spirit,  would  in  ordinary 
circumstances  have  probably  restored  the  battle,  by  throwing  a  fresh  division 
into  the  scale  when  the  Allies  were  disordered  by  success  :  but  as  matters 
stood,  it  only  aggravated  the  disaster.  Souham’s  men  arrived  at  the  edge  of 
the  ravine  of  Kroitsch,  just  as  Sebastiani’s  horse  were  beginning  to  break  on 
the  plateau  opposite.  Uniting  to  Sebastiani’s  cuirassiers,  Avhich  were  left  in 
reserve,  Souham  immediately  led  his  men  down  the  defile,  and  hastened  to 
ascend  the  front,  in  hopes  of  reaching  the  opposite  plateau  in  time  to  arrest 
the  disorder;  but  just  as  they  began  to  mount  the  gorge  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  glen,  they  met  the  torrent  of  fugitives  from  the  other  side,  Avho  were 
hurrying  down,  with  the  bloody  Russian  and  Prussian  sabres  glancing  in  their 
rear.  The  confusion  now  became  inextricable  :  the  denseand  ardent  columns 
pressing  up,  were  for  the  most  part  OA'^erwhelmed  by  the  disordered  mass  of 
horse  and  foot,  mixed  together,  which  Avas  driven  headlong  doAvn ;  and  such 
of  the  battalions  and  squadrons  as  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  through 
the  throng,  and  reached  the  summit,  were  speedily  swept  aAAay  and  drii^en 
back  into  the  gulf,  when  attempting  to  deploy,  by  the  impetuous  charges  of 
a  victorious  and  superior  enemy,  noAV  firmly  established  on  the  summit,  Avho, 
AVith  loud  hurrahs,  asserted  the  triumph  of  Germany  (5). 
tion‘if“the  While  this  decisive  success  Avas  in  the  course  of  being  gained  on 
battle  on  tlio  allied  right,  their  left,  under  Langeron,  had  also  come  into 
and  centre.  colHsion  with  tho  French  right,  under  Lauriston,  near  Ilennersdorfi. 
The  combat  there  was  more  equal,  and  A'ery  obstinate  :  both  sides  stood 
their  ground  Avith  great  resolution;  but,  tOAvards  night,  the  French  general 

(l)  The  name  “  7/ «Me«t/e-Neisse,”  (mad  or  (2)  Kausler,  639,  640.  Boul.  14,  J5»  Sacken’s 
furious  Neisse,)  indicates  with  what  a  raging  Official  Account.  Schoell,  Recueil,  iii.  80,  8l.  Join, 
torrent  that  stream,  at  ordinary  seasons  insignifi-  iv.  4ll,  4i2. 

cant,  and  fordable  in  every  part,  descends  during  (3)  Join.  iv.  412,  4l3.  Kausler,  640,  641.  Viet, 
floods  from  the  Bohemian  mountains.  et  Conq,  xxii.  82,  83. 
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having  learned  the  disaster  on  his  left,  fell  back,  still,  however,  in  good 
order,  to  Praunnitz.  The  action  seemed  over  for  the  day,  when  an  accidental 
circumstance  renewed  it,  and  augmented  the  losses  of  the  French  general. 
At  nine  at  night,  two  fresh  divisions  of  Ney’s  corps,  now  under  the  orders  of 
Souham,  having  come  up,  Macdonald  in  haste  crossed  them  over  thelvatzbach, 
at  the  ford  of  Schmochowitz,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Neisse,  and  directed 
them  against  the  extreme  right  of  Sacken’s  corps,  now  advanced  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  plateau,  and  engaged  in  driving  the  other  division  and  Sebas- 
tiani’s  horse  into  the  flooded  torrents  at  the  foot  of  the  precipitous  banks. 
These  divisions  were  under  the  command  of  General  Tarayre;  they  drew  with 
them  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  plateau  with 
a  good  countenance.  Sacken,  however,  who  had  received  intelligence  of  their 
approach,  was  on  his  guard  :  his  troops  were  rapidly  made  to  front  to  the 
right,  and  these  fresh  divisions  were  driven  by  Count  Lieven  and  General 
NewerofFski  again  over  the  Katzbach,  with  considerable  loss  (1). 

Groat  s^uc-  ]\jext  day,  Blucher  early  put  his  columns  in  motion  to  follow  up 
the  Allies  his  successes;  while  Macdonald,  in  great  consternation,  drew  back 
lowing  day.  his  shattered  bands  towards  Goldberg.  It  would  seem,  however, 
as  if  the  elements  had  conspired  with  the  forces  of  the  enemy  to  accomplish 
his  destruction.  The  floodgates  of  heaven  seemed  literally  opened  the  whole 
night;  the  rain  fell  without  an  instant’s  intermission  in  tremendous  torrents; 
and  next  ihorning,  not  only  were  the  raging  waters  of  the  Neisse  and  the 
Katzbach  unfordable  at  any  point,  but  several  of  the  bridges  over  those 
streams,  as  well  as  over  the  Bober,  which  also  lay  further  back  in  the  line  of 
the  French  retreat,  were  swept  away  by  the  floods  which  descended  from 
A-jg.s-.  the  Riesingeberg  chain.  Lauriston,  sorely  pressed  by  Langeron, 
only  succeeded  in  getting  across  the  foaming  torrents  by  the  sacrifice  of  two- 
and-twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  his  whole  ammunition-waggons,  and  two 
Aug.  28.  thousand  prisoners.  On  the  same  day  the  Allies  occupied  Goldberg, 
and,  continuing  the  pursuit,  on  the  day  following  crossed  the  Katzbach,  and 
drove  the  enemy  back  at  all  points  towards  the  Bober.  AH  the  bridges  over 
that  river  had  been  swept  away  except  that  at  Buntzlau ;  and  of  necessity  the 
whole  French  divisions  were  directed  to  that  point.  In  the  course  of  the 
rapid  retreat  thither ,  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  several  hundred  ammunition 
waggons  were  sacrificed,  and  fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands  (2). 

Disaste.  of  A  Still  more  serious  disaster,  however,  awaited  the  enemy  in  the 
dryisioiu  course  of  this  calamitous  retreat.  The  division  Puthod  of  Lau- 
Aug.  20.  riston’s  corps  had  been  dispatched  on  the  26th,  by  a  circuit  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  by  Schoenau  and  Jauer,  in  order  to  menace  the  rear  of 
the  Allies,  and  harass  the  retreat  which  was  deemed  on  their  part  inevitable. 
He  was  already  far  advanced  on  his  journey,  when  news  of  the  disaster  on 
the  Katzbach  arrived ;  and  he  at  once  felt  the  necessity  of  hastening  to  regain 
the  main  body  of  the  army.  Overlooked  by  the  Allies  in  the  first  heat  of  the 
pursuit,  Puthod  succeeded  without  any  great  difliculty  in  retiring  during 
the  27th  ;  but,  on  arriving  at  the  Bober,  he  found  the  bridge  at  Hirschberg 
swept  aw'ay  by  the  floods,  and  he  was  obliged  to  come  down  the  right  bank 
Aug.  29.  of  the  torrent  to  endeavour  to  effect  a  passage.  Next  morning,  he 
got  as  far  down  as  Lowenberg,  but  there  too  the  bridge  was  destroyed ;  and 
after  several  vain  a-ttempts  to  re-establish  it,  he  was  obliged  to  wind  his 
toilsome  and  devious  way,  anxiously  looking  out  for  a  passage,  towards 

(l)  Sacken’s  Official  Account.  Schoell,  Rec.  iii.  (2)  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii,  83t  Jom.  iv.  414)  415. 
81.  Bout.  IG.  Viet,  ct  Conq.  xxii.  83.  Jom.  iv.  Bout.  16,  17. 

412,413. 
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Buntziau.  In  doing  so,  ill  luck  made  him  fall  in  with  the  advanced  posts  of 
Langeron’s  corps,  Avho,  wholly  unsuspicious  of  his  arrival,  were  pursuing 
their  opponents  towards  the  Bober.  The  Russian  general  immediately  col¬ 
lected  his  forces,  and  made  dispositions  for  an  attack.  General  Korlf,  with 
his  own  horse  and  Czorbatow’s  infantry,  Avas  dispatched  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  French  back  again  up  the  Bober,  which  they  seemed  at  first 
disposed  to  attempt;  Avhile  Rudziwicz  was  posted  on  the  road  to  Buntziau, 
so  as  to  render  all  escape  impossible.  Surrounded  in  this  manner  by  greatly 
superior  forces,  in  the  most  frightful  of  all  positions,  Avith  a  roaring  im¬ 
passable  torrent  in  his  rear,  the  brave  Frenchman  did  not  despair,  but  taking 
ground  on  the  hill  of  Plagitz,  nearly  opposite  to  LoAvenberg,  prepared  to  resist 
to  the  last  extremity.  There  he  Avas  speedily  assailed  on  every  side :  Rudziwicz 
attacked  him  on  one  flank,  while  Gorbatow  and  Korff  charged  him  on  the 
other,  and  a  poAverful  train  of  artillery  opened  upon  his  columns  in  front. 
Shaken  by  such  an  accumulation  of  force,  as  Avell  as  by  the  evident  hope¬ 
lessness  of  their  situation,  the  French  broke,  and  lied  in  Avild  confusion 
doAvn  the  hill  tOAvards  the  river;  on  the  banks  of  Avhich  they  were,  Avith  the 
exception  of  a  few  Avho  swam  across  the  foaming  torrent,  made  prisoners: 
nearly  tAvo  thousand  Avere  slain  or  droAvned.  A  hundred  officers,  including 
Puthod  himself,  and  his  Avhole  staff',  three  thousand  private  soldiers,  tAvo 
eagles,  and  tAvelve  pieces  of  eannon,  Avith  the  Avhole  park  of  the  division,  fell 
into  the  enemy’s  hands,  who  did  not  lose  a  hundred  men  (1). 

Results  of  Such  Avas  the  great  battle  of  the  Katzbach;  the  counterpart  to 

the  liattie.  Holienlindcn,  and  one  of  the  most  glorious  ever  gained  in 

the  annals  of  European  fame.  Its  trophies  Avere  immense,  and  coincided  al¬ 
most  exactly  Avith  those  Avhich  had,  twelve  years  before,  attended  the  triumph 
of  Moreau  (2);  eighteen  thousand  prisoners,  a  hundred  and  three  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  tAvo  hundred  and  thirty  caissons,  besides  seven  thousand  killed 
and  wounded,  presented  a  total  loss  to  the  French  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men.  When  Macdonald  reformed  his  broken  bands  behind  the  Queisse,  he 
could  Avith  difficulty  collect  fifty-five  thousand  around  his  standards,  instead 
of  eighty  thousand,  Avho,  Avhen  he  received  the  command  from  Napoleon, 
crOAA’ded  the  banks  of  the  Bober.  The  loss  of  the  Allies  Avas  very  trifling, 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  success  gained  :  it  did  not  exceed  four 
thousand  men.  Indeed,  there  was  scarcely  any  serious  fighting;  the  French 
having  been  surprised  by  Blucher’s  attack  Avhen  Avholly  unprepared  for  it, 
and  subsequently  prevented,  by  the  dreadful  Aveather  and  casual  destruction 
of  the  bridges  in  their  rear  by  the  floods,  from  reuniting  their  broken  bands, 
or  forming  any  regular  mass  for  resistance  to  the  enemy  (5). 

Roiicciions  Great  as  Avere  the  successes  thus  achieved  by  the  arnjy  of  Silesia, 

on  the  con-  J  j  7 

ccneras'L  dcsei  vedly  as  they  have  given  immortality  to  the  name  of 

both  sides.  Marshal  Blucber,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  Avould  not  more 
completely  have  succeeded  in  his  object  of  disorganizing  the  French  army, 
if,  instead  of  directing  the  Aveight  of  his  forces  against  the  enemy’s  left,  he 
had  throAvn  it  against  their  right  Aving,  placed  at  Goldberg,  as  it  Avas  by  that 
toAvn  that  the  Avhole  French  communications  Avere  preserved,  and  con¬ 
sequently  a  reverse  there  AAOuld  hav’e  cut  off  Souham  and  the  French  left, 
and  paralysed  the  Avhole  army.  On  the  other  hand,  Avhen  the  line  of  operating 
on  the  French  right  Avas  taken,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Prussian  general 
showed  admirable  skill  in  the  selection  of  his  ground  for  the  principal  attack, 

(l)  Laiigeroii’s  Official  Accounts.  Sclioell,  ii.  83,  (2)  200- 

Si.  Rout.  17,18.  Join.  iv.  414,  415.  A'ict.  et  Conq.  (3)  Vicl.  et  Conq.  xxii.  84.  Bout.  19.  Join.  iv. 

xxii.  84-  Vaud.  i.  147,  148.  19.  Vauct.  i.  148. 
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Avhere  a  precipitous  glen  in  the  rear  of  the  French  rendered  retreat  on  tlicir 
part  impossible;  in  the  concealment  of  his  own  troops  till  half  the  enemy 
was  past  the  ravine;  and  in  then  falling  on  the  portion  which  w'as  drawn  up 
on  the  plateau,  with  such  a  concentration  of  infantry  and  cavalry  as  at  once 
rendered  resistance  hopeless,  and  assistance  through  the  narrow  gorge  im¬ 
possible.  The  movements  of  the  French  general  will  not  admit  of  a  similar 
apology.  In  direct  violation  of  the  instructions  of  Napoleon — which  were,  to 
concentrate  his  troops  and  decline  battle  except  with  a  superiority  of  force 
— he  rashly  advanced  against  an  enterprizing  general,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
superior  both  in  number  and  in  warlike  experience  to  his  own,  with  his 
troops  so  scattered  over  a  line  from  Leignitz  to  Schoenau,  nearly  thirty  miles 
in  length,  that,  when  assailed  in  his  centre  and  left  on  most  critical  ground 
by  the  concentrated  masses  of  the  enemy,  he  had  no  adequate  force  at  hand 
to  arrest  the  disaster  consequent  on  their  first  successful  onset.  Nor  was  the 
management  of  his  principal  force  loss  injudicious  than  its  direction.  By 
directing  the  bulk  of  his  troops  on  the  great  road  from  Goldberg  to  Jauer, 
Macdonald  would  at  once  have  menaced  his  opponent’s  communications, 
covered  his  own,  and  secured  to  himself  a  comparatively  safe  retreat  in  case 
of  disaster;  whereas,  by  accumulating  them  on  the  left,  he  both  uncovered 
his  vital  line,  left  untouched  that  of  his  adversary,  and  got  his  troops  entangled 
in  the  rugged  ravines  of  theKatzbach  and  Wuthende-Neisse,  where  any  check 
was  the  certain  prelude  to  ruinfl). 

Opprntions  While  these  important  operations'were  going  forward  in  Saxony, 
na'dottP  ;  and  Bohemia,  and  Silesia,  the  campaign  had  also  been  opened,  and  an 
important  blow  struck  to  the  north  of  the  Elbe,  in  the  direction  of 
fucclsT  Berlin.  Although  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  vital 
ovoi-  him.  quarter  of  the  war  was  to  be  found  on  the  Bohemian  or  Silesian 
frontier,  where  the  great  masses  of  the  Allies  were  concentrated,  yet  it  was  by 
no  means  in  that  direction  that  Napoleon  was  desirous  to  begin  hostilities,  or 
most  anxious  to  obtain  success.  He  was  much  more  intent  upon  making  him¬ 
self  master  of  Berlin  ;  it  was  to  clear  his  flank  of  Blucher,  before  engaging  in 
that  enterprize,  that  he  opened  the  campaign  by  the  march  into  Silesia.  The 
first  question  which  he  asked  when  he  returned  to  Dresden,  beset  by  the  al¬ 
lied  grand  army,  Avas,  Avhether  there  was  any  news  from  Berlin  ;  and  it  was  to 
prosecute  that  favourite  design  that  he  made  the  fatal  stop  of  the  Young 
Guard  at  Pirna,  and  returned  himself  to  Dresden,  in  the  midst  of  the  pursuit 
of  Schwartzenberg’s  army.  Napoleon,  however,  in  his  anxiety  to  dazzle  the 
world  by  the  capture  of  the  Prussian  capital,  and  to  gratify  his  private  pique 
by  the  defeat  of  Bernadotte,  committed  an  extraordinary  oversight  in  the 
estimate  which  he  formed  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy  to  whom  he  Avas  op¬ 
posed  in  that  quarter.  He  conceived  that  Bernadotte  had  only  eighty-live 
thousand  men  in  all  under  his  command,  including  those  who,  under  Wal- 
moden,  were  opposed  to  Da  voust  at  Hamburg;  Avhereas  such  had  been  the 
efforts  made  to  reinforce  the  army  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  such  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  with  which,  under  a  sense  of  recent  wrongs,  they  were  seconded  by 
the  people,  that  Bernadotte  had  now  ninety  thousand  men  under  his  imme¬ 
diate  command,  of  Avhom  nearly  twenty  thousand  Avere  admirable  cavalry, 
besides  above  forty  thousand  Avho  Avere  opposite  to  Hamburg,  or  guarded  the 
hanks  of  the  Lower  Elbe.  With  this  imposing  force,  he  took  post  at  Charlot- 
tenberg  to  cover  Berlin,  and  concentrate  his  troops,  as  soon  as  the  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  armistice  gave  reason  to  anticipate  a  resumption  of  hostilities  (2j. 


(l)  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii.  85>  86.  Bout.  20>  24. 


(2)  Join.  iv.  405.  Viet,  el  Conq.  xxii  40.  Bout.  43 , 
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ollrtino'  Meanwhile,  Oudinot  received  orders  to  move  forward  and  open 
and  prepa-  the  campaign  ;  but  he  not  being  prepared  immediately  to  obey  the 
a  battie.  Empei’or’s  directions,  the  Prince-Royal  advanced  his  headquarters 
to  Potsdam,  and  his  numerous  army  occupied  Juterbock,  ;Trebbin,  and  the 
Aug.  21.  villages  of  Saarmunde  and  Bilitz.  OntheSlst,  the  French  army 
moved  forward,  consisting  of  three  corps  of  infantry,  viz.  Bertrand’s,  Reg- 
nier’s,  and  Oudinot’s,  with  Arrighi’s  cavalry,  mustering  in  all  about  eighty 
thousand  men  ;  and,  leaving  the  great  road  from  Torgau  to  Berlin,  made  a 
flank  movement  towards  the  Wittenberg  road.  This  speedily  brought  it  in 
contact  with  the  foremost  posts  of  Bernadotte’s  army,  and  a  rude  conflict 
ensued  with  the  advanced  guard  of  Bulow’s  Prussians,  which  terminated  in 
the  forcing  of  the  defile  ofThyrow,  and  the  establishment  of  Oudinot’s  forces 
on  the  heights  behind  Trebbin,  and  in  front  of  Mittenwalde.  Bernadotte, . 
Aug.  22.  perceiving  that  a  general  battle  was  inevitable  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  making  their  way  to  Berlin,  immediately  gave  orders  for  concentrating 
his  forces,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  day  following  was  occupied  in  bringing 
them  into  line  ;  but  before  they  were  all  assembled.  General  Thumen,  with  a 
body  of  Prussians,  Avas  attacked  by  Regnier  with  so  great  a  superiority  offeree 
at  Trebbin,  that  he  was  forced  to  retire  with  considerable  loss  ;  the  enemy 
carried  the  defile  of  Juhndorff,  and  the  Prince-Royal,  now  seriously  alarmed 
for  his  left,  drew  back  the  troops  which  he  had  at  Trebbin  and  Mittenwalde, 
and  brought  up  Tauenzein’s  whole  corps  to  Blackenfelde.  Oudinot’s  object 
in  thus  directing  the  weight  of  his  forces  against  the  enemy’s  left,  was  to  beat 
his  forces  in  detail  towards  Blackenfelde  and  Teltow  (1),  and  force  the  Prince- 
Royal,  driven  up  against  Potsdam,  to  throw  back  his  left,  and  abandon  Ber¬ 
lin.  With  this  view,  Regnier,  in  the  centre,  was  directed  to  march  on  Gross 
Beeren;  Bertrand,  on  the  right,  on  Blackenfelde  ;  while  the  commander-in- 
chief  himself,  with  the  left,  moved  on  Ahrensdorf.  He  was  not  now  above 
twelve  miles  from  Berlin,  which  he  fully  expected  to  enter  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day. 

Battle  of  The  battle  began  early  on  the  morning  of  the  2od,  by  the  French 
right,  under  Bertrand,  who  had  the  shortest  distance  to  go  over  be- 

Aug.  23.  fore  arriving  at  the  enemy,  falling  with  great  vigour  on  Tauenzein, 
who  with  his  gallant  Prussiansheld  Blackenfelde.  Bulow,  who  was  in  reserve 
behind  the  centre,  upon  this  began  to  extend  his  columns  to  the  left  to  aid  his 
brethren  in  arms  in  that  quarter ; but  the  movement  was  countermanded  by 
the  Prince-Royal,  for  Tauenzein  had  made  such  a  vigorous  resistance,  that 
not  only  were  Bertrand’s  attacks  repulsed,  but  several  prisoners  were  taken, 
and  the  line  Avas  perfectly  safe  in  that  direction.  Matters,  however,  Avore  a 
more  serious  aspect  in  the  centre,  Avhere  Regnier,  at  the  head  of  twenty-four 
thousand  Saxons,  supported  by  a  strong  reserve,  attacked  and  carried  Gross 
Beeren,  and  established  himself  close  to  the  very  centre  of  the  allied  line. 
Bernadotte,  sensible  of  the  dangerous  consequences  of  this  success,  instantly 
took  the  most  vigorous  measures  to  arrest  it.  BuIoav’s  whole  corps  Avas  stop¬ 
ped  in  its  march  to  the  left,  and  brought  up  to  the  support  of  the  centre,  which 
had  retired,  still,  however,  bravely  fighting,  to  some  woods  in  the  rear  of  the 
village.  MeanAvdiile  Regnier,  little  anticipating  a  second  conflict,  and  deeming 
the  combat  over,  Avas  preparing  to  establish  his  bivouacs  for  the  night  on  the 
ground  he  had  Avon,  Avhen  Bulow  (2),  at  the  head  of  thirty-five  thousand 
Prussians,  fell  upon  him. 

(l)  Viet,  et  (ionq.  xxii.  98,  09-  Bcrnadotle’s  (2''  Bernadolte’s  Official  Report.  Scbocll,  Recueil, 
Official  Acet.  Scltoell,  Recueil,  i.  72,  73.  Bout,  50,  i.  73.  Bout.  52,  53.  Viet,  et  Coiiq.  xxii.  97-  Join, 
51.  Join.  iv.  405,  iv.  400,  407- 
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tir/^KMch  measures  of  the  Prussian  general  "nere  taken  with  great 
Gross'^  "'  ability,  and  he  was  admirably  seconded  by  the  intrepidity  of  his 
Beore'ii.  troops.  While  he  himself  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  bis 

forces  to  recover  Gross  Beeren  in  front,  Borstel,  with  a  strong  brigade,  was 
moved  on  to  Klein  Beeren,  in  order  to  turn  the  right  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
Swedish  horse  were  advanced  so  as  to  threaten  their  left.  The  troops  ad¬ 
vanced  in  two  lines,  preceded  by  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  followed  by  the 
cavalry  in  reserve ;  incessant  rain  had  fallen  the  whole  day,  which  prevented 
the  muskets  from  going  off;  but  the  cannon  on  both  sides  soon  opened  a 
tremendous  fire,  while,  in  rear  of  the  Prussian  pieces,  their  infantry  advanced 
with  the  precision  and  coolness  of  the  troops  of  the  great  Frederick.  At 
length  they  arrived  within  grapeshot  range,  and  Bulow  immediately  ordered 
a  charge  of  bayonets  by  the  front  line  deployed,  while  the  second  followed 
in  column.  The  struggle,  though  violent,  was  not  of  long  duration  ;  Regnier, 
assailed  by  superior  forces  in  front,  could  with  difficulty  maintain  his  ground ; 
and  the  attack  of  Borstel  on  his  right,  and  the  opening  of  the  Swedish  can¬ 
non,  supported  by  an  immense  body  of  Russian  horse  on  his  left,  decided 
the  conllict.  He  was  already  beginning  to  retreat,  when  the  Prussians  in 
front,  with  loud  hurrahs,  charged  with  the  bayonet.  Gross  Beeren  Avas 
speedily  Avon,  several  batteries  Avere  carried,  and  the  allied  horse,  by  re¬ 
peated  charges  on  the  left  flank,  completed  his  defeat.  Oudinot’s  corps, 
alarmed  by  the  violence  of  the  cannonade  at  this  period,  stopped  their  ad¬ 
vance  on  Abrensberg,  and,  hastening  to  the  centre,  came  up  in  time  to  arrest 
the  disorder.  Behind  their  fresh  columns  the  broken  Saxons  Avere  enabled  to 
re-form;  but  it  was  too  late  to  regain  the  day.  The  Prussians,  indeed,  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  strength  of  the  new  army  which  they  had  thus  encountered  in  the 
tAA'ilight,  retired  from  the  pursuit,  and  even  at  the  moment  evacuated  Gross 
Beeren;  but  the  defeat  of  the  French  centre  determined  the  retreat  of  their 
left :  their  whole  army  retired  to  Trebbin,  Avhile  Bulow  reoccupied  Gross 
Beeren,  and  Tauenzein  advanced  to  Juhndorf  (1). 

Results  of  Although  the  battle  of  Gross  Beeren  was  not  attended  with  such 
the  battle.  exteiisiA'c  trophies  in  the  field  as  those  of  Culm  or  the  Katzbach, 
yet  in  its  moral  influence,  and  the  effects  Avhich  it  finally  had  on  the  fortunes 
of  the  campaign,  it  Avas  almost  equal  to  either  of  these  memorable  conflicts. 
Fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  thirteen  cannon,  and  a  large  quantity  of  baggage, 
Avere  taken;  but  these  Avere  its  most  inconsiderable  results.  The  moral  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  defeat  of  the  attack  on  Berlin,  Avas  immense.  Great  had  been 
the  consternation  in'  that  capital  when  the  enemy’s  columns  were  advanced 
almost  to  within  sight  of  its  steeples,  and  every  house  shook  Avith  the  dis¬ 
charges  of  their  cannon;  they  remembered  Jena  and  six  years’  bondage,  and 
every  heart  throbbed  with  emotion.  Proportionally  vehement  Avas  the  joy 
Avhen  news  arrived  at  ten  at  night  that  the  enemy  had  been  repulsed,  that 
his  colunms  were  retiring,  and  the  capital  saved ;  and  the  general  transports 
were  increased  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  triumph  Avas  exclusively  na¬ 
tional — BuIoav  and  Tauenzein  having,  Avith  their  new  Prussian  levies,  almost 
alone  had  a  share  in  the  action.  The  warmest  thanks  Avere  next  day  voted 
by  the  municipality  to  the  Prince-Royal  as  their  deliverer;  joy  beamed 
in  every  countenance;  great  numbers  of  the  Saxon  prisoners,  carried  aAvay 
by  the  torrent  of  patriotic  feeling,  petitioned  to  be  alloAved  to  serve  in  the 
ranks  of  the  fatherland,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Saxon  corps  which 
soon  appeared  in  the  lines  of  the  Allies;  while  several  of  the  officers,  Avho  had 


(1)  Boul.  53,  5i.  Join.  iv.  407,  408.  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii.  99,  100.  Vaud.  i.  166,  167. 
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served  under  Bernadette  in  the  campaign  of  Wagram,  wept  for  joy  at  finding 
themselves  again  in  the  patriot  ranks  of  Germany,  and  under  the  banners  of 
their  old  general  (1). 

Subsequent  jlic  battlc  of  Gi'oss  Beei'cn  was  immediately  followed  by  other 

the  battle,  siiccesses,  naturally  flowing  from  the  former,  which  materially 
augmented  its  trophies.  On  the  2Sth,  Bernadette  moved  forward,  though 
very  slowly  and  with  extreme  circumspection ;  but  the  enemy  were  so  scat¬ 
tered  that  he  could  not  fail,  with  his  superiority  in  cavalry,  to  gain  con¬ 
siderable  advantages.  Luckau  had  been  fortified  by  the  French,  and  gar¬ 
risoned  by  a  thousand  men;  hut  the  governor  not  conceiving  himself  in 
sufficient  strength  to  withstand  the  assault  of  the  Allies,  by  whom  he  Avas 
soon  surrounded,  capitulated,  when  summoned,  with  nine  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  considerable  magazines.  A  stilt  more  serious  disaster  soon  after  occurred 
on  the  side  of  Magdeburg.  Gerard,  with  his  division,  five  thousand  strong, 
had  issued  from  that  fortress  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  advance  of  Oudinot, 
in  order  to  co-operate  in  the  general  movement  against  Berlin;  hut  the  re- 
A’erse  of  Gross  Beeren,  of  Avhich,  from  the  hostile  feeling  of  the  country,  he 
had  receiA^ed  no  information,  folloAved  by  the  advance  of  the  Allies,  led  him, 
Avithout  being  aware  of  it,  into  the  very  middle  of  the  enemy’s  columns. 
Aug.  25.  Finding  Belzig  occupied  by  the  Cossacks  of  Czhernichelf,  he  with- 
dreAV  to  Liebnitz,  Avhere  he  took  post  to  aAvait  further  orders.  There  he  Avas 
Aug.2G.  assailed  next  day  by  a  division  of  the  Prussians  under  Hirschfeld; 
and  after  a  gallant  resistance,  being  attacked  in  rear  by  Czhernicheff’s  Cos¬ 
sacks,  he  Avas  totally  defeated,  and  compelled  to  lake  refuge  in  Magdeburg,  Avith 
the  loss  of  fourteen  hundred  prisoners  and  six  pieces  of  cannon.  These  ad¬ 
vantages  made  the  total  results  of  the  battle  of  Gross  Beeren  four  thousand 
prisoners,  besides  an  equal  number  killed  and  wounded,  and  tAventy-eight 
guns;  Avhile  the  Allies  were  not  weakened  by  more  than  half  the  number. 
These  results,  considerable  as  they  Avere,  might  have  been  greatly  augmented, 
if  Bernadette  had  made  a  proper  use  of  the  superiority  of  force,  and  great 
preponderance  in  cavalry,  which  he  enjoyed;  but  he  Avas  so  cautious  in  his 
si-pt./i.  movements,  that  though  he  had  no  force  to  Avithstand  him  in  the 
field,  and  the  enemy  fell  back  at  all  points,  he  took  eleven  days  to  advance 
from  Gross  Beeren  to  Ilabinstein,  near  the  Elbe,  where  he  established  his 
headquarters  on  the  4th  September,  though  the  distance  was  little  more  than 
fifty  miles  (2). 

V:isl  uffi'cts  Napoleon  was  at  Dresden  Avhen  these  disastrous  tidings  from 

.?uccess«of  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Prussia  arrived  Avith  stunning  rapidity  after 

the  Allies,  eapjj  other.  His  Avhole  projects  for  the  campaign,  w  hich  seemeef  to 
be  opening  in  so  suspicious  a  manner  by  the  glorious  victory  of  Dresden, 
Avere  at  once  blasted;  the  moral  efi'ect  of  that  great  triumph  was  destroyed. 
The  Allies,  instead  of  regaining  Prague  in  consternation,  brought  Avith  them 
the  trophies  of  Vandamme,  and  a  considerable  part  of  his  corps  prisoners. 
The  battle  of  Culm  had  turned  into  cries  of  joy  the  desolation  Avhich  began 
to  be  felt  in  the  A'alleys  of  Bohemia ;  the  army  of  Silesia  Avas  flying  in  disorder 
before  its  terrible  antagonists,  and  loudly  demanding  the  Emperor  and  his 
guards  as  the  only  means  of  stemming  the  torrent;  the  attack  on  Berlin  had 
failed;  instead  of  electrifying  Europe  by  the  capture  of  the  Prussian  capital, 
the  northern  army  was  throwm  back  to  the  Elbe,  Avhile  the  Prussian  landAvehr 
was  singing  the  pa!ans  of  victory,  and  unheard  of  enthusiasm  animated  the 


(l)  rKtrnndollc’s  Official  Account,  Scliocll,  i.  75,  (2)  Rout.  57,  59.  Jnm.  iv.  408.  Viet,  el  Conq. 

7G.  Rout.  53,  54.  Viet,  et  Coiiq.  xxli,  100,  iOl.  xxii.  100,  101.  Vaud.  i.  1G8,  1"0. 
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whole  north  of  Germany.  Napoleon  was  strongly  affected  by  these  reverses, 
the  more  so  as  they  were  quite  unexpected;  and  he  immediately  began,  as 
usual,  to  lay  the  whole  blame  upon  his  lieutenants  (1).  Circumstances,  how¬ 
ever,  Avere  so  pressing,  and  succours  were  demanded  from  so  many  quarters 
at  once,  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  say  to  which  direction  the  Emperor 
should  turn  with  the  anxiously  expected  relief.  His  first  design  was  to  rein¬ 
force  the  army  of  the  north,  and  resume  in  person,  and  with  the  aid  of  his 
guards,  his  favourite  project  of  a  march  upon  Berlin.  But  Macdonald’s  re- 
presesentations  of  the  disastrous  state  of  the  army  of  Silesia  were  so  urgent, 
and  the  advance  of  the  enemy  on  that  side  so  threatening,  that  he  at  length 
determined,  though  much  against  his  will,  to  direct  his  steps  towards  Bautzen 
and  the  banks  of  the  Bober  (2j. 

Dofonsivc  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  orders  were  immediately  given 
to  stop  at  all  points  the  pursuit  of  the  allied  columns  into  Bohemia ; 

for  tbopro-  ijje  broken  remains  of  Vandamme’s  corps,  entrusted  to  the  care  of 

sarony.  Count  Lobau,  after  being  inspected  at  Dresden  by  tbe  Emperor, 
Avere  reconducted  to  the  inhospitable  summits  of  the  mountains  at  Gieshubel 
and  Peterswalde  ;  St.-Cyr’s  corps  was  stationed  betAveen  the  latter  point  and 
Altenberg ;  Avhile  Victor  occupied  the  passes  and  crest  of  the  range  from  that 
to  the  right  tOAvards  Reichenberg  and  Freyberg.  The  command  of  the  army 
of  the  north  Avas  entrusted  to  Ney ;  the  Emperor  being  Avilh  reason  dissa¬ 
tisfied  with  Oudinot,  for  the  senseless  dispersion  of  his  force  which  had  led 
to  the  check  at  Gross  Beeren,  as  well  as  for  the  eccentric  direction  of  his  re¬ 
treat  towards  Wittenberg  instead  of  Torgau,  thereby  putting  in  hazard  the 
interior  line  of  communication  between  the  army  of  the  north  and  the  centre 
of  operations  at  Dresden,,  and  even  exposing  Macdonald’s  rear  and  supplies 
to  the  risk  of  l>eing  cut  off  or  disquieted  by  the  clouds  of  light  horse,  Avhich 
inundated  the  plains  beyond  the  Elbe,  from  Bernadolte’s  left.  To  prevent 
this  inconvenience,  and  keep  up  the  communication  between  the  armies  of 
Ney  and  Macdonald,  Marmont’s  corps  was  withdrawn  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
allied  grand  army,  and  transferred  to  Hoyerswerda,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  nearly  midway  between  them;  Avhile  the  Emperor  himself,  taking  Avith 
him  the  guards  and  reserve  cavalry,  and  calling  to  his  standard  PoniatoAvski’s 
corps,  Avhich  had  hitherto  lain  inactive  in  observation  at  Zittau,  proceeded 
with  sixty  thousand  choice  troops  to  reinforce  the  dejected  remains  of  the 
army  Avhich  had  been  shaken  by  the  disasters  of  the  Katzbach.  Thus,  after 
all  the  losses  from  the  preceding  defeats  were  taken  into  account,  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  men  were  left  under  St.-Cyr,  Victor,  and  Murat,  to  make  head  against 
the  grand  army  of  the  Allies  on  the  left  of  the  Elbe ;  a  hundred  and  tAventy 
thousand,  under  the  Emperor  in  person,  were  directed  against  Blucher  in 
Silesia;  seventy  thousand,  under  Ney,  Avere  opposed  to  the  army  of  Berna- 
dotte;  and  eighteen  thousand,  under  Marmont,  Avere  in  observation,  and  kept 
up  the  communications  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  (5). 


^  Cl)  ‘‘ Mon  cousin  le  Due  tie  Tarente  (IMactlonaltl) 

s  est  laisse  pousscr  stir  Gorlitz.  11  sera  po.ssible  tpie 
jc  sois  oblige  de  inarclior  sur  Bautzen,  deinain  ou 
aprt's  demain.  Occupez  done  promptemcnl  Ics  posi- 
tions  dt;fensives.*’ — Napoleow  to  St.-Cyr,  1st  Sep- 
tember  I83l-  St.-Cyr,  iv.  391. 

“  Mon  cousin,  ccrivcz  nii  J’rince  de  la  Moskwa 
(Ney).  Nous  venons  de  recevoir  de«  nouvelles  du 
Due  de  Ueggio  (Oudinot),  qul  a  jugo  convcnablc  de 
venir  se  niettre  a  deux  inarciies  au-des.sus  de 
AVltlenberg.  Le  resultat  de  <rc  iiiouvement  intcin- 
peslif  csl,  que  le  corps  du  General  Tancnzeiii  et  un 


fori  parti  de  Cosaques  se  sent  portes  du  cote  de 
Buckau  et  dc  Bautzen,  et  inquielent  les  communi¬ 
cations  du  Due  de  Tarcnle.  11  est  vraiment  difficile 
d' avoir  moins  dc  tele  ipie  le  Due  de  lle^'gio.  1 1  n’a 
point  su  abordcr  I’ennemi  ,  et  il  a  cu  Tart  de  faire 
donner  un  de  scs  corps  stqiartMuent.  S’ii  Trul  abordt* 
francliement,  il  I’anrail  parLout  culbuto.” — Napo- 
LtoN  to  Bf.rthier,  2d  September  1813.  ‘St.-Cyu,  iv. 
393,  and  Jo.aiini,  iv.  417,  418-  Note, 

(2)  Fain,  ii.  324,  32.5.  St.-Cyr,  iv.  130,  131. 

(3)  Fain,  ii.  325,  326.  Napoleon  to  St.-Cyr,  3d 
Sept.  1813.  Sl.-Cyr,  iv.395.  Join,  iv.  4l5,  41G. 
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Napoiion  TliG  Emperov’s  own  movement,  as  usual,  was  attended  with  the 
desIred  effect.  On  the  5d  of  September,  Napoleon  set  out  from 
Biucher.  Dresden  in  the  evening,  and  slept  that  night  at  the  chateau  of  Har- 
tau,  near  Bischoffwerda.  The  guards  and  cuirassiers  of  Latour-Maubourg 
made  a  magnificent  appearance  as  they  defiled  along  the  road.  The  departure 
of  the  Emperor  was  accelerated  by  the  intelligence  received  that  day,  of  the 
capture  of  a  considerable  convoy  of  ammunition  between  Bautzen  and  Bis¬ 
choffwerda,  by  the  Cossacks  from  Bernadotte’s  army.  Marmont  was  pushed 
forward  in  that  direction,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  insult,  and  finally 
Sept-  4.  took  post  at  Hoyerswerda.  On  the  following  morning,  Napoleon  set 
out  by  break  of  day,  and  early  in  the  forenoon  came  in  contact  with  the  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  of  Biucher,  which  was  strongly  posted  on  the  high  grounds  of 
Stromberg  and  Vohlaerberg,  beyond  Hochkirch,  on  the  road  to  Gorlitz.  The 
Prussian  generals  soon  perceived,  from  the  increased  activity  in  the  French 
army,  and  the  splendid  array  of  troops  which  crowded  the  roads  coming 
from  Dresden,  that  the  Emperor  was  before  them  ;  and  Biucher,  faithful  to 
the  instructions  he  had  received,  and  the  general  system  agreed  on  at  Tra- 
clienberg,  immediately  fell  back.  The  French,  continuing  to  advance,  soon 
reoccupied  Gorlitz ;  while  Blucher’s  retiring  columns  repassed  successively 
both  the  Queisse  and  the  Neisse.  Napoleon  slept  on  the  night  of  the  5th  in  the 
parsonage  manse  of  the  parish  of  Hochkirch;  and  on  the  following  morning 
resumed  his  march  in  pursuit  of  the  allied  troops,  hoping  that  the  impetuous 
character  of  the  Prussian  marshal,  flushed  with  bis  recent  victory,  would  lead 
him  to  halt  and  give  battle.  Biucher,  however,  still  continued  to  retreat ; 
and  at  noon,  the  Emperor,  altogether  exhausted  with  fatigue,  entered  a  de¬ 
serted  farm-house  by  the  wayside,  where  he  threw’  himself  on  some  straw  in 
a  shed,  and  mused  long  and  profoundly  on  the  probable  issue  of  a  contest,  in 
which  the  Allies  never  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  in  person, 
and  the  armies  of  his  lieutenants,  when  left  to  themselves,  hardly  ever  failed 
to  be  involved  in  disaster.  At  the  close  of  his  reverie  he  started  up,  and  or¬ 
dered  the  guards  and  cuirassiers  to  return  to  Dresden,  leaving  Marmont  in 
such  a  situation  at  Hoyersw’erda,  as  to  be  able  to  lend  assistance,  in  case  of 
need,  either  to  Ney  or  Macdonald.  His  presence  at  the  Saxon  capital  was 
much  required;  for  already  the  Allies  were  beginning  to  resume  the  offen¬ 
sive  on  the  frontier  of  Bohemia,  and  a  terrible  disaster  had  been  incurred  to 
the  north  of  the  Elbe  (1). 

Ncy’s  move-  Ney,  who  had  been  appointed  to  replace  Oudinot  in  the  command 
Tgainst  of  the  army  of  the  north,  had  received  the  Emperor’s  instructions 
Birnadottc.  jq  marcli  direct  to  Barulh,  where  a  corps  was  to  be  w'aiting  him  to 
bring  reinforcements.  He  would  there  be  only  three  days’  march  from  Ber¬ 
lin;  and  so  low’  did  Napoleon  still  estimate  the  Prussian  landwehr  and  light 
horse,  that  be  persisted  in  assuring  him,  that  if  he  would  only  keep  his  troops 
together,  and  put  a  good  countenance  on  the  matter,  all  that  rabble  would 
soon  disperse,  and  he  would  find  the  road  to  the  Prussian  capital  lie  open 
before  him  (2j.  Ney,  in  pursuance  of  these  instructions,  and  impelled  not  less 
by  the  ardour  of  his  own  disposition  than  the  express  command  of  Napoleon, 


(1)  Filin,  li.  325,  326.  Bout.  70,  71.  Oilel,  i. 
269.  'Viet,  et  Conej.  xxii.  105,  106. 

(2)  “  From  you  will  be  only  three  days' 

march  from  Berlin.  Tbc  communication  with  the 
Emperor  ■will  then  he  entirely  established,  and  the 
attack  on  the  Prussian  capital  may  take  place  on 
the  9th  or  10th  instant.  All  that  cloud  of  Cossacks 
and  rabble  of  landwelu*  infantry,  -ivill  fall  back  on 


all  side.s  when  your  march  is  once  decidedly  taken. 
You  will  und'’rstand  the  necessity  of  moving  rapid¬ 
ly,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  slate 
o?  inefficiency  of  the  allied  grand  army  in  Bohemia, 
which  inight'olherw  ise  recommence  operations  the 
moment  that  they  hecoine  aware  of  the  departure  of 
the  Emperor.”— to  Ney,  2d  September 
I8l3.  .Sx.-Cyr,  iv.  39i. 
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immediately  put  himself  in  motion.  He  arrived  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
army  on  the  4th  of  September,  and  found  the  whole  troops  arranged  under 
shelter  of  the  cannon  of  Wittenberg — a  state  of  things  which  sufficiently 
evinced  the  entire  incapacity  of  Oudinot  for  separate  command;  for  he  had 
now  altogether  lost  his  communication  with  the  central  point  of  Dresden, 
and  permitted  the  whole  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  between  that  fortress  and 
the  Saxon  capital,  to  be  inundated  by  a  deluge  of  Russian  and  Prussian  light 
horse,  who  did  incredible  mischief  to  the  communication  and  supplies  of  both 
armies.  Having  reviewed  his  troops,  and  encouraged  them  by  the  assurance 
of  prompt  succour  from  the  Emperor,  Ney  immediately  put  them  in  motion 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  directing  his  march  by  Zahna  and  Seyda,  so  as  to 
•  regain  the  high-road  from  Torgau  to  Berlin,  which  was  his  proper  line  of 
communication  with  the  grand  headquarters  at  Dresden.  On  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  the  army  was  established  on  a  line  between  these  two  villages, 
the  Prussian  advanced  posts  rapidly  retiring  before  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Prince-Royal  no  sooner  ascertained  that  the  enemy  were  marching  in 
strength  against  him,  headed  by  his  old  comrade  Marshal  Ney,  with  whose 
determined  character  in  the  field  he  was  well  acquainted,  than  he  took  mea¬ 
sures  for  concentrating  his  army.  Setting  out  from  Rabbastein,  where  his 
headquarters  had  been  established,  he  marched  across  the  country,  so  as  to 
regain  the  great  road  between  Torgau  and  Berlin.  Tauenzein,  who  formed 
the  advanced  guard  of  his  army,  reached  Dennewitz  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  Cth,  and  soon  found  himself  in  front  of  the  vanguard  of  the  French  army, 
which,  in  its  march  from  Zahna  and  Seyda,  had  approached  that  village  on 
the  route  to  Juterbock,  Avhere  the  great  road  from  Torgau  would  be  regained. 
Tauenzein  immediately  drew  up  his  troops  in  order  of  battle,  and  unmasked 
a  powerful  battery,  the  fire  of  which  arrested  the  progress  of  the  Italian 
troops  under  Count  Bertrand.  The  French  general,  however,  was  not  dis  ¬ 
concerted,  but  bringing  up  his  remaining  divisions,  re  established  the  com¬ 
bat;  the  French  artillery,  posted  on  higher  ground,  played  with  advantage 
upon  that  of  the  Allies,  and  Morand  advancing  with  his  division,  which  was 
composed  in  great  part  of  veterans,  sensibly  gained  ground,  and  threatened 
the  left  wing  of  the  Allies,  which  had  first  come  into  action,  with  total  de¬ 
feat  (1). 

Denncvviiz  Succoui',  howcver,  was  at  hand ;  for  Bulow,  who  commanded  the 

Sept  6,  allied  centre,  which  was  marching  up  immediately  after  their  left 
wing  and  in  the  same  direction,  no  sooner  heard  the  cannonade  on  the  side 
of  Dennewitz,  than  he  hastened  his  march,  and  arrived  with  twenty  thousand 
Prussians,  whom  he  deployed  with  the  corps  under  Hesse  Hornberg  in  re¬ 
serve;  and  not  contented  with  remaining  in  position,  he  immediately  direct¬ 
ed  the  troops  by  an  oblique  advance  against  the  flank  of  Bertrand’s  corps, 
which  was  now  pushing  Tauenzein  before  it,  in  front  of  Dennewitz.  The 
Prussians  advanced  in  echelon  by  the  left,  but,  before  they  could  reach  the 
enemy,  Regnier,  with  the  Saxons,  had  come  up  to  the  support  of  Bertrand, 
and  a  combat  of  the  most  obstinate  description  ensued  ;  the  French  centre 
and  left  presenting  a  front  on  the  two  sides  of  an  oblique  triangle  to  the 
enemy,  and  the  Prussians  urging  them  on  both  its  faces.  After  four  hours’ 
hard  lighting,  however,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Prussians  prevailed  over  the 
intrepidity  of  the  Saxons.  The  village  of  Nleder  Gerstorf  and  Gohlsdorf  were 
successively  carried,  and  the  French  centre  and  left  driven  back  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Ohna  (2). 

(l)  Vaud.  i.  171.  Bout.  61,  62.  Join.  iv.  419,  (2)  Vaiul,  i.  172.  Vlct.  atCoiuj.  xxii.  103.  Bout.  - 

420.  62.  Join.  iv.  420,  421- 
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Ney,  however,  now  came  up  in  haste  Avitli  Oiidinot’s  corps,  which 
was  stationed  to  the  left  of  the  Saxons,  and  immediately  in  front 
of  Billow’s  right.  The  arrival  of  this  fresh  corps,  fully  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  strong,  made  an  immediate  change  upon  the  field  of  battle.  The  two 
corps  uniting,  turned  fiercely  on  their  pursuers,  and  being  superior  in  num¬ 
bers,  not  only  regained  Gohlsdorf,  but  drove  the  Prussians  entirely  across 
the  road  to  the  high  grounds  near  Wilmsdorf,  from  which  Bulow  had  ori¬ 
ginally  come.  Bulow  upon  this  brought  forward  his  reserve;  the  Saxons, 
though  they  combated  bravely,  ivere  forced  in  their  turn  to  retreat;  and 
Gohlsdorf,  the  object  of  such  fierce  contention,  a  second  time  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Prussians.  Oudinot  then  again  advanced  the  division  of  Pacthod, 
and  it  in  the  first  instance  gained  ground  upon  the  enemy,  and  restored  the 
combat.  It  Avas  hard  to  say  to  Avhich  side  ultimate  success  Avould  incline, 
Avhen,  at  this  critical  moment,  the  Prussian  brigade  of  Borstel,  which  was 
marching  in  the  rear  across  the  country  towards  Juterhock,  informed,  near 
Talischau,  of  the  critical  state  of  matters  on  the  allied  right,  appeared  on  the 
field,  and  immediately  attacked,  with  loud  cheers,  the  extreme  left  of  Oudi¬ 
not  in  flank.  At  the  same  time,  the  Prussians  under  Thumen,  Avho  had  com¬ 
bated  behind  Denneivitz  ever  since  the  morning,  resuming  the  olfensiAm; 
vigorously  attacked  and  carried  that  village,  and  drove  hack  Bertrand’s  corps, 
Avho  were  excessively  fatigued  with  their  long  march  and  subsequent  com¬ 
bat,  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  effect  of  this  double  advantage  occur¬ 
ring  at  the  same  time,  Avas  decisive.  Ney,  finding  both  his  Avings  driven  hack, 
and  his  centre  in  danger  of  being  enveloped  by  the  enemy,  gave  orders  for  a 
retreat  at  all  points.  This  retrograde  movement,  hoAvever,  Avas  conducted 
Avith  great  regularity;  the  French  braved,  without  shrinking,  the  destructive 
fire  of  grape-shot  from  the  enemy’s  numerous  batteries,  Avhich  AA'ere  now 
hurried  to  the  front;  and  several  charges  of  the  Prussian  horse  Avere  repulsed 
by  the  rolling  fire  and  steady  conduct  of  their  retiring  columns  (1). 

Arrival  of  Hitherto  the  Prussian  army,  not  in  all  above  forty-fii'e  thousand 
strong,  had  singly  maintained  the  conflict,  Avith  heroic  resolution, 
servededte^SaiPst  tlio  Frencli,  who  numbered  seventy  thousand  combatants, 
the  viciory,  xhe  SAvedes  and  Russians,  composing  nearly  a  half  of  the  army, 
had  not  yet  come  into  action,  having  composed  the  right  of  the  column  of 
march,  Avhich  Avas  advancing  Avith  the  left  in  front.  But  Bernadotte,  Avith 
this  powerful  reserve,  having  broken  up  in  the  morning  from  Lobesson  and 
Echmansdorf,  had  now  reached  Kaltenborn,  a  league  in  rear  of  Dennewitz, 
Avhere  the  battle  Avas  raging,  and,  forming  his  Avhole  force  in  order  of  battle, 
advanced  rapidly  to  the  support  of  the  Prussians,  noAv  Avellnigh  exhausted 
by  their  long  and  arduous  exertions.  The  appearance  of  this  imposing  mass 
on  the  field  of  battle,  where  Ney  had  no  longer  a  reserve  on  his  part  to  op¬ 
pose  to  them,  was  decisive.  Seventy  battalions  of  Russians  and  Swedes,  sup¬ 
ported  by  ten  thousand  horse  of  the  tAvo  nations,  and  preceded  by  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  advanced  in  beautiful  array  of  columns  of  attack, 
Avith  sufficient  space  left  between  them  for  the  front  file  to  deploy,  and  form 
a  continuous  line.  Ney,  Avlio  had  not  been  able  to  succeed  in  his  attack  upon 
the  Prussians  alone,  w'as  in  no  condition  to  maintain  his  ground  Avhen  this 
fresh  and  /ormidahle  body  came  upon  him.  Disorder  and  vacillation  speedily 
became  visible  in  his  retreating  columns;  soon  four  thousand  Russian  and 
Swedish  cavalry  advanced  at  the  gallop  to  support  the  points  of  the  Prussian 
line,  Avhere  the  contest  Avas  most  obstinately  maintained;  and  the  ranks  were 


(J)  .Tom.  iv,  421.  Bout,  G2,  C3.  V;md,  i,  172.  Viet,  ct  Coiiq.  XNii,  103* 
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no  longer  kept,  when  Bulow’s  men,  opening  with  admirable  discipline,  made 
room  for  the  infantry  of  the  reserve  to  advance,  and  the  Russian  cavalry, 
charging  furiously  through  the  apertures,  swept  like  a  torrent  round  the 
French  retreating  columns  (1). 

The  retreat  soon  turned  into  a  flight  :  in  vain  Ney  endeavoured  to  hold 
firm,  with  the  Saxons  in  the  centre,  who  were  hitherto  unbroken,  near  Rohr- 
beck;  the  troops  there,  too,  were  seized  with  a  sudden  panic  on  seeing  their 
flanks  turned  by  the  Swedish  and  Russian  horse, and,  breaking  into  disorder, 
fled  in  confusion.  The  effects  of  this  rout  of  the  centre  were  in  the  highest 
degree  disastrous;  the  enemy  rushed  into  the  huge  gap  thus  formed  in  the 
middle  of  the  line,  and,  vigorously  pursuing  the  fugitives,  separated  the  right 
from  the  left  wing.  In  vain  Arrighi  brought  forward  his  dragoons  to  cover 
the  retreat;  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  enveloped  the  advancing  squadrons  of  the 
pursuers,  and  rendered  them  more  terrible  from  being  unseen.  Arrigbi’s 
men  were  shaken  by  the  terrors  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  and  wa¬ 
vered  before  reaching  the  enemy.  Soon  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  tor¬ 
rent,  and  drawn  into  its  vortex  before  the  Russian  sabres  were  upon  them; 
and  at  length  the  whole  army  presented  nothing  but  a  vast  mass  of  fugitives. 
Ney  did  all  that  courage  and  coolness  could  suggest  to  arrest  the  disorder; 
but  it  was  in  vain  :  his  utmost  efforts  could  only  preserve  some  degree  of 
order  in  the  retiring  cannoniers,  who,  by  rapidly  working  their  guns,  pre¬ 
vented  the  total  destruction  of  the  centre;  but  the  wings  were  irrevocably 
separated.  Oudinot,  with  his  own  corps  and  a  part  of  the  Saxons,  retreated 
to  Schweinitz;  while  Ney  himself,  Bertrand,  and  the  cavalry,  got  off  to 
Dahme.  On  the  day  following,  additional  successes  were  gained  by  the  Allies: 
Ney’s  rearguard  was  attacked  by  the  victorious  Prussians,  and  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  prisoners ;  and  during  the  night  six  hundred  more 
were  taken  by  their  light  horse,  with  eight  pieces  of  cannon.  It  was  not  till 
the  8lh  that  the  French  general  succeeded  in  reuniting  his  shattered  and  di¬ 
vided  columns,  under  cover  of  the  cannon  of  Torgau  (2). 

Result  of  The  loss  of  the  French  in  the  battle  of  Dennewitz  was  very  severe, 

the  battle.  It  amouiited,  in  the  battle  and  subsequent  retreat  to  Torgau,  to 
thirteen  thousand  men,  of  whom  one-half  were  prisoners;  with  for ty-three 
pieces  of  cannon,  seventeen  caissons,  and  three  standards;  besides  six  thou¬ 
sand  stand  of  arms  which  the  fugitives  threw  away  to  accelerate  their  flight. 
The  Allies  lost  nearly  six  thousand  men,  of  whom  five  thousand  were  Prus¬ 
sians;  a  clear  proof  upon  whom  the  weight  of  the  battle  had  fallen,  and  with 
whom  the  glory  of  the  victory  should  rest.  But  its  moral  consequences  were 
far  more  important.  The  Prussian  troops,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  were 
landwehr,  had  here  defeated  the  French  in  a  pitched  battle,  led  by  one  of 
their  most  renowned  chiefs  :  the  stain  of  Jena  was  w'ashed  out :  the  days  of 
Rohrbeck  and  the  Great  Frederick  seemed  about  to  return;  and  Berlin,  no 
longer  trembling  for  foreign' occupation,  might  send  forth  her  sons  conquer¬ 
ing  and  to  conquer  on  the  brightest  fields  of  European  fame  (5). 

Rdiertiuns  jlie  French  military  historians,  confounded  at  this  defeat — which 
tie  they  could  neither  ascribe  to  the  cold,  as  in  Russia,  nor  to  the  force 
of  overwhelming  numbers,  as  on  the  second  day  at  Culm,  nor  to  flooded 
rivers,  as  at  the  Katzbach — have  laboured  to  save  the  honour  of  their  arms 


(t)  Rernadolte’s  Official  Acet.  Sclioell,  iii.  h6.  (3)  Bernadette’s  Official  Acet.  ScLoetl,  Recueil, 

Bout.  64,  65.  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii.  104,  105.  Vaud.  iii.  117.  Viet,  et  Coiki.  xxii,  105.  Bout.  66.  Jom. 
i.  172.  173.  iv.  424. 

(2)  Bernadotte’s  Official  Acet.  .Sclioell,  iii.  117. 

Bout.  64,  65.  Jora,  iv.  422,  423.  Vaud.  i.  173. 
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by  ascribing  it  entirely  to  the  incapacity  of  Marshal  Ney;  who  had  no  head, 
they  afiinn,  for  previous  combination,  and  never  received  any  illumination 
of  genius  till  the  enemy’s  balls  were  whirling  through  the  bayonets.  With¬ 
out  ascribing  the  disaster  entirely  to  this  cause,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
conduct  of  the  French  marshal  on  this  occasion  was  not  such  as  to  support 
his  great  reputation.  Like  Oudinot  at  Gross  Beeren,  he  was  surprised  by  an 
attack  on  his  line  of  march  when  little  prepared  for  it,  and  under  circum¬ 
stances  when  such  an  event  was  not  only  probable  but  certain.  When  Ney 
TO^mitted  command  of  the  army  under  the  cannon  of  Wittenberg, 

it  was  completely  concentrated,  and  occupied  a  position  of  all 
both  sides.  others  best  adapted  to  act  with  effect  on  the  army  of  the  Allies, 
then  occupying  a  line  above  twenty  miles  in  length,  from  Rabenstein  to 
Sayda.  Instead  of  this,  he  brought  up  his  columns  in  so  desultory  a  manner 
to  the  attack,  that  he  was  never  able  to  take  any  advantage  of  the  great  su¬ 
periority  of  force  which  he  might  have  thrown  upon  any  point  of  the  enemy’s 
line,  and  in  the  end  had  the  whole  hostile  array  on  his  hands,  before  he  had 
been  able  to  make  any  impression  on  the  corps  first  engaged.  Injustice,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  French  marshal,  it  must  be  observed,  that  he  was  on  this  occasion 
-very  indifferently  aided  by  his  lieutenants;  and  that  Oudinot,  in  particular, 
stung  to  the  quick  by  having  been  deprived  of  the  command,  by  no  means 
pressed  forward  into  action  with  the  alacrity  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  character.  This  jealousy  of  the  marshals  of  each  other,  already  so 
long  known  and  sorely  experienced  in  the  Peninsular  w'ar,  had  already  risen 
to  such  a  height  in  Germany,  as  to  render  all  cordial  co-operation,  except 
under  the  immediate  eye  and  authority  of  the  Emperor  impossible  (1). 

Nor  was  the  conduct  of  the  Prince-Royal,  though  crowned  with  success, 
by  any  means  beyond  the  reacfi  of  reproach.  Great  as  his  victory  was,  it 
would  have  been  much  more  decisive,  if,  instead  of  marching  with  his  re¬ 
serves  on  Echmandorf  and  Wilmersdorf,  that  is,  in  the  rear  of  the  Prussian 
line  of  battle,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles,  he  had  followed  the  march  of 
Tauenzein  and  Bulow  by  the  great  road  direct  on  Dennewitz,  Avhich  would 
have  brought  an  overwhelming  force  on  the  flank  of  the  French  at  the  crisis 
of  the  battle,  just  as  Ney  did  to  the  Allies  at  Bautzen,  and  Blucher  to  Napo¬ 
leon  at  Waterloo.  Still  more,  his -pursuit  was  languid  and  inefficient:  he 
made  no  sufficient  use  of  the  unparalleled  advantage  of  having  utterly  routed 
the  enemy’s  centre,  and  separated  their  two  wings  from  each  other  :  his 
noble  cavalry  were  not,  on  the  day  after  the  battle,  thrown  with  sufficient 
vigour  on  the  traces  of  the  enemy ;  and  an  army  which  had  been  routed  on 
the  field,  in  a  way  hardly  to  be  equalled  in  modern  war,  was  allowed  to  re¬ 
tire  with  scarcely  any  molestation  to  the  Elbe,  and  reunite  its  dissevered 
wings  at  Torgau,  while  the  victor  remained  inactive  at  Juterbock,  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  field  of  battle  (2). 

Admirable  gyj  jf  jpg  cooduct  of  Bcmadotte,  both  at  Dennewitz  and  Gross 
the  Prussian  Bcercn,  was  open  to  serious  reproach,  and  indicated  not  obscurely 
fnSdieis.  a  wish  to  spare  the  native  tfoops  of  Sweden,  and  not  to  push  the 
advantages  even  gained  by  the  Prussians  to  the  utmost,  the  vigour,  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  capacity  evinced  by  the  Prussian  generals,  especially  Bulow  and 
Borstel,  in  bearing  up  with  inferior  means  for  half  the  day,  against  superior 
forces  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  were  most  conspicuous;  and,  in  particular, 
the  perfect  unanimity  and  concord  with  which  they  supported  each  other  on 
every  trying  occasion,  and  the  true  military  instinct  which  led  them,  at  once 


(i)  Bout*  68)  69.  Jom.  iv,  25< 


(2)  Jom.  iv.  424)  425«  Bout.  68)  69) 
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and  without  orders,  to  hasten  where  the  cannon  was  loudest  and  the  danger 
greatest,  were  beyond  all  praise;  and,  seconded  by  the  devotion  and  valour 
of  their  brave  though  inexperienced  followers,  mainly  contributed  to  the 
victory  on  both  these  glorious  days.  Never,  in  truth,  was  a  more  animated 
spectacle  witnessed  than  the  Prussian  army  exhibited  at  that  period.  Jealousies 
there  were  none  in  that  noble  array  :  individual  interests,  separate  desires,  * 
were  forgotten ;  old  established  feuds  were  healed ;  recent  rivalries  were  sup¬ 
pressed  :  one  only  feeling,  the  love  of  country,  throbbed  in  every  heart ;  one 
only  passion,  the  desire  to  save  it,  gave  strength  to  every  hand  (1). 

These  (le-  The  repeated  defeats  which  he  had  thus  experienced  in  every 
[he'dfa™™’'  quarter,  and  under  circumstances  where  the  faults  of  generalship 
"nv'incrb!-  appeared  to  be  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  contending 
’“y  parties,  at  length  brought  home  to  Napoleon  the  painful  conviction, 
that  neither  his  own  troops  nor  those  of  his  opponents  were  what  they  once 
had  been.  However  much  the  adulation  of  his  military  courtiers  might  at 
the  time,  or  the  fond  partiality  of  his  subsequent  panegyrists  may  still,  be 
inclined  to  ascribe  these  misfortunes  to  errors  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
generals  at  the  head  of  the  movements,  or  to  inconceivable  fatality,  their 
reiterated  occurrence,  under  every  variety  of  command,  officers  and  troops 
engaged,  was  sufficient  to  demonstrate  to  all  unprejudiced  observers,  that 
the  long  established  superiority  of  the  revolutionary  troops  was  at  an  end. 
In  presence  of  the  Emperor,  indeed,  and  with  the  consciousness  that  his  re¬ 
doubtable  guards  and  cuirassiers  were  at  hand  to  arrest  any  disorder,  the 
conscripts  evinced  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  and  still  performed  heroic  ac¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  able  use  which  he  long  made  of  that  formidable  reserve  of  fifty 
thousand  chosen  veterans,  in  battles  where  he  commanded  in  person,  ar¬ 
rested  the  tide  of  disaster.  But  where  this  great  cause  of  enthusiasm  and 
tower  of  strength  was  wanting,  the  usual  appearances  of  a  sinking  cause 
were  apparent.  The  marshals  wanted  vigour,  and  had  become  timid  and  over 
circumspect ;  or  were  unduly  rash  and  overweening  in  their  movements  : 
the  troops  generally  went  into  battle  with  courage,  but  they  failed  to  sustain 
it  with  constancy ;  and  on  the  first  appearance  of  a  reverse  took  to  flight  by 
whole  battalions,  or  laid  down  their  arms,  like  the  Austrians  in  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  in  large  bodies.  Thirty  thousand  prisoners  and  two  hundred 
guns  had  been  taken  by  the  Allies  in  pitched  battles,  within  three  weeks  after 
the  resumption  of  hostilities;  while  the  Russians  retreated  from  the  Niemen 
to  Moscow,  a  distance  of  six  hundred  miles,  in  presence  of  four  hundred 
thousand  men  in  close  pursuit,  without  one  battalion  being  broken  or  one 
cannon  taken.  A  change  therefore  had  plainly  come  over  the  spirit  of  the 
contest;  the  old  enthusiasm  of  the  Revolution  was  worn  out,  the  military- 
array  of  the  empire  had  broken  down;  while  its  oppression  had  roused  an 
indomitable  spirit  of  resistance  on  the  other  side,  and  its  antagonists  had 
learned,  in  combating,  to  conquer  it.  The  effects  of  this  truth  being  per¬ 
ceived,  were  in  the  highest  degree  important :  Napoleon  lost  confidence  in 
his  troops  and  his  fortune,  and  no  longer  exhibited  tliose  daring  strokes  which 
had  so  often  in  former  campaigns  crowned  him  with  success;  while  his  mar¬ 
shals  evinced  that  dread  of  responsibility,  and  nervousness  about  consequen¬ 
ces,  which  are  the  invariable  attendants,  save  among  those  whom  a  sense  of 
duty  supports,  of  the  secret  anticipation  of  disaster. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in  the  northern  line  of  operations,  the 
allied  grand  army  had  resumed  the  offensive  on  the  Bohemian  frontier.  No 


(0  Bout,  69,  70. 
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vance'lf  the  soonet  WHS  SchwaTtzcnberg  made  aware,  by  the  cessation  of  the 

Allies  to-  pursuit  of  his  columns,  that  Napoleon  had  set  out  in  a  different 

den.  direction,  than  he  put  his  troops  in  motion,  again  to  threaten  the 
Saxon  capital.  On  the  Sth  September,  Wittgenstein  crossed  the  mountains 
with  the  right  wing,  and  pushed  his  advanced  guard  to  Nollendorf,  and  on 
Sept  5.  the  following  day  he  reached  Gieshubel;  while  Ziethen  occupied 
Gross  Koeta,  and  Count  Pahlen  and  Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg,  who  had 
Sept.  c.  crossed  by  Heppersdorf,  took  possession  of  Nentmansdorf.  On  the 

Sept.  7-  day  following,  Wittgenstein,  continuing  his  march,  occupied  Pirna, 

and  his  advanced  posts  again  appeared  in  the  environs  of  Dresden ;  SchAvart- 
zenberg  himself,  with  his  heavily  laden  Austrians,  also  approached  the 
mountains  in  the  rear  of  the  Russians,  and  on  the  Sth  reached  Aussig,  near 
Toeplitz,  while  certain  intelligence  was  received  that  Benningsen,  with  the 
Russian  reserve,  full  sixty  thousand  strong,  Avas  advancing  by  rapid  strides 
from  the  Oder,  and  might  be  expected  on  the  Elbe  before  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  This  intelligence  Avas  accompanied  by  the  opinion  from  St.-Cyr,  that 
“  the  system  of  the  enemy  is,  to  hazard  nothing  on  the  points  Avhere  the  Em¬ 
peror  is  ascertained  to  be,  AAith  the  troops  Avhich  he  always  brings  along 
with  him.  It  may  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  he  will  undertake  no  opera¬ 
tion  against  Dresden  so  long  as  his  Majesty,  Avith  his  guards,  is  knoAVTi  to  be 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town;  but  that  he  Avill  march  against  it  as  soon 
as  they  are  AvithdraAA’n,  the  great  bulk  of  his  force  being  concentrated  within 
one  march  of  Dresden,  on  the  passes  of  Altenberg,  Furstenwalde,  and  Pe¬ 
ter  SAA'alde  (1).” 

Napoidon  Napolcon  had  no  sooner  received  this  intelligence  than  he  took 
measures  for  the  concentration  of  his  troops  on  the  side  of  Silesia, 

Boiiemia.  jjy  ordering  Macdonald  to  retire  to  Bautzen,  near  which  Ponia- 
tOAA'ski  Avas  placed,  so  as  to  form  his  right,  Avhile  he  himself  with  the  guards 
Sept.  set  out  in  the  direction  of  Pirna;  Marmont  Avas  draAvn  back  Avith  his 
corps  to  Dresden,  and  a  division,  ten  thousand  strong,  AA  as  stationed  at  Leipsic 
under  Margaron  (2).  The  repeated  checks  he  had  received  made  him  feel  the 
necessity  of  contracting  bis  circle  of  operations,  and  stationing  his  generals 
at  such  distances  from  the  central  Saxon  capital,  that  in  a  day  or  tAVO  he 
might  be  able,  Avith  his  guards  and  reserve,  to  carry  succour  to  any  quarter 
Avhere  their  assistance  might  be  required.  MeanAvhile  the  Russian  army,  in 
great  strength,  was  concentrating  in  the  environs  of  Culm  and  Toeplitz,  Avhile 
the  Austrians  Avere  coming  up  behind  them,  though  still  at  a  considerable 
distance,  from  the  side  of  Prague.  The  Emperor  felt  strongly  the  necessity  of 
deliA'ering  some  decisive  blow,  to  extricate  himself  from  his  difficulties;  and 
immediately  after  joined  Marshal  St.-Cyr,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pirna,  on 
the  evening  of  the  7th,  he  had  a  long  conversation  Avith  that  able  general,  in 


(P  Bout.  71,  72.  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii.  106,  107.  St.-Cyr  to  Napoleon,  3,4,  5,  and  Sept.  7,  1813.  St.' 
Cyr,  iv.  397,  405* 


(2)  Number  of  different  persons  who  were  quartered  in  Dresden  and  its  suburbs  durinjj 

the  periods 

undcruicntioncd,  vii.  : — 

New  Town. 

Old  Town. 

Suburbs. 

Fredcrichsladt.  Total. 

From  26th  Feb.  lo  25lh  Mar.  1813,  . 

.  1  IT, 338 

67,250 

43,832 

8,385 

236.805 

From  26lh  Mar.  to  7th  May, 

208.600 

95,862 

49,128 

21,137 

374,727 

From  8lh  May  to  l4th  June, 

499,146 

274,709 

273,832 

90,513 

1,088,293 

From  l5lh  June  to  l5th  November,  . 

.  1,635,275 

1,270,457 

1,523,595 

633,344 

5,062.871 

From  l6th  Nov.  to  3lst  December, 

280,375 

162,646 

110,068 

61,160 

614,249 

From  1st  Jan.  to  3lst  December  1814, 

.  1,346,971 

463,465 

724,735 

177,174 

2,712,345 

4,087,705 

2,334,389 

2,725,190 

991,713 

10,089,290 

— Odeleben,  Campagne  de  1813  cn  Saxe,  vol.  ii.,  p,  287. 
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the  course  of  which  he  admitted,  that  “he  had  lost  a  brilliant  opportunity 
of  striking  such  a  stroke,  by  halting  the  Young  Guard  at  Pirnawhen  Yandamme 
Avas  advancing  to  Culm;”  but  still  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  should  now 
he  directed  towards  Blucher  or  Bernadotte,  and  insisted  that  the  grand  allied 
army  would  attempt  nothing  during  his  absence.  Impressed  with  these  ideas, 
Sept.  8.  which  St.-Cyr  in  vain  combated  with  military  frankness,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Dresden  the  same  night,  meditating  a  great  blow  against  Berna¬ 
dotte,  and  consequent  triumphal  entry  into  Berlin;  but  early  next  morning 
he  was  roused  from  his  dream  of  security,  and  recalled  to  the  advanced  posts 
on  the  side  of  Pirna  by  the  sound  of  cannon,  which  announced  a  formidable 
attack  by  the  Russian  vanguard  in  that  quarter  (1). 

He  forros  Quiclv  OS  lightning,  Napoleon  moved  up  his  guards  and  cuirassiers 
Rn'ssian'  to  sccue  of  acUou,  and  after  reconnoitring  the  enemy’s  columns 
centre.  .fj.Qjj,  (Pg  licights  of  Galiniig,  determined  that,  although  the  great 
body  ofhisre.serveshad  not  yet  come  up,  it  was  advisable  not  to  delay  the 
attack,  as  by  the  next  day  the  plateau  which  the  enemy  occupiedwould  be  so 
strongly  supported  by  artillery  as  to  be  altogether  unassailable.  He,  accord¬ 
ingly,  forthwitb  put  bis  troops  in  motion,  and,  aiming  his  movement  against 
the  left  of  the  allied  advanced  guard,  he  directed  the  weight  of  his  forces 
tOAvards  Liebstadt,  a\ hereby  he  threatened  their  communications  Avilh  Tcep- 
litz.  To  avoid  that  danger,  Wittgenstein  immediately  Avithdrew  his  men,  and 
joined  Kleist  at  Nollendorf ;  while  at  the  same  time  Klenau’s  Austrians,  Avho 
had  been  pushed  on  toAvards  Chemnitz,  retired  to  Marienberg.  The  arrival  of 
Napoleon  was  felt  like  a  shock  along  the  whole  line  of  the  Bohemian  hills  (2). 


(1)  St.-Cyr,  iv.  140,  143.  Bout.  72.  Vaud.  i,  176. 

(2)  Three  different  approximative  statements  of  the  force  of  the  French  aiipy  received  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Allies  - 


Assembled  in  front  of  Dresden,  and  opposed  to  the  great  Allied  army. 


Aug.  i3tli 

Sept.  20th. 

Sept.  24t 

Old  Guard, . 

4,000 

25,000 

Yomig  Guard, . * 

2i,000  1 

3,000 

Cavalry  of  the  Guard,  . . 

.  10, .500 

6,000  ) 

Vanda  mine, . . 

4,000 

6,000 

Victor,  . . 

18,000 

14,000 

IVlarmonl, . 

20.000 

18,000 

Toniatowski, . 

.  15,000 

10,000 

1  1 ,000 

20.000 

20,000 

Latoui’-Maubourg's  Cuvalr}'’, . 

6,000 

7,000 

Total,  . 

.  181,107 

112,000 

104,000 

Opposed  to  the  Norlhern  Army,  under  the  Crown-Prince  of  Sweden. 

Bertrand, . 

14,000 

15,000 

Regnier, . 

8,000 

6,000 

Oudlnot, . 

10,000 

18,000 

Arrighi  and  KcUerman  (Cavalry),  .  .  . 

10,000 

7,000 

6,000 

Total,  . 

.  75,000 

39,000 

45.000 

Opposed  to  Bluch 

er  in  Silesia. 

22.000 

18,000 

10,000 

3,000 

14,000 

12,000 

Sehastiaui  and  Milhaud  (Cavalry),  .  . 

13,000 

3,000 

5,000 

Total  on  the  right,  , 

.  101,000 

49,000 

38,000 

Total  on  the  left,  .  , 

.  75,000 

39,000 

45,000 

Total  at  Dresden,  .  . 

.  181.107 

112,000 

104,000 

Grand  Total, 

.  357,107 

200,000 

187,000 

— Burghersh’s  tVarin  Germany  in  I8l3,  p.  3l6. 
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Satisfied  with  this  advantage,  Napoleon  retired  to  his  quarters  at  Dahine, 
where  he  received  from  Key’s  aide-de-camp  the  whole  details  of  the  disaster 
at  Dennewitz.  The  Emperor  interrogated  him  closely  as  to  all  the  particulars, 
and  explained  in  tlie  most  lucid  manner  the  causes  of  the  reverse  to  the  ge¬ 
nerals  present,  without  giving  vent  to  any  ill-humour  whatever  against  his 
lieutenant,  but  ascribing  it  all  to  the  diiTiculties  of  the  military  art,  which,  he 
said,  were  far  from  being  generally  understood  (f).  He  had  just  received  the 
account  of  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  of  the  campaign,  and  which  in  the  end 
was  attended  with  the  most  ruinous  effects  to  his  fortunes;  and  he  was  not 
only  calm  enough  to  discuss  the  subject,  as  he  would  have  done  the  wars  of 
Scipio  and  Hannibal,  but  had  the  magnanimity  to  exculpate  entirely  the  ge¬ 
neral  whose  errors  had  had  no  small  share  in  inducing  it  (2). 

Nnpoiten  On  the  following  morning,  at  daybreak,  St.-Cyr’s  corps  pursued 
rcarhM  the  jjg  march,  and  reached  without  opposition  the  village  of  Ebersdorf, 
thoinoui^-  QYi  the  Geyersberg — the  highest  point  of  the  mountains  between 
10.  Saxony  and  Bohemia ;  and  from  the  heights  adjoining  w’hich  the  eye 

can  discover  a  considerable  expanse  of  the  plains  from  Toeplitz  towards 
Prague.  No  soonerhad  the Emperorsetfoot  on  the  frontier,  thanhe dispatched 
a  messenger  to  the  King  of  Saxony  to  announce  that  the  enemy  was  thrown 
back  into  Bohemia,  and  then  halted  to  gaze  at  the  prospect  which  opened 
before  him.  Immediately  at  his  feet  descended  the  rapid  slope  of  the  Geyers¬ 
berg,  its  sides,  naked  rocks  or  hanging  woods,  w  ith  the  road,  which  was  much 
cut  up  by  the  retreat  of  the  allied  troops  from  Dresden,  descending  in  zig¬ 
zag  down  the  steep,  till  it  was  lost  in  the  gulf  at  its  feet.  The  artillery  with 
extraordinary  alacrity  threw  themselves  into  the  hollow',  and  already  the 
descent  of  the  army  had  commenced,  when  the  progress  of  the  column  was 
stopped  by  a  carriage  breaking  down  in  a  hollow  part  of  the  way  ;  Drouot  was 
sent  forward  to  report  on  the  passage,  and  he  stated  that  it  was  impracticable 
till  it  w'as  repaired.  A  few  hours  only,  how'ever,  w'ere  required  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  and  Napoleon  had  himself  shown,  at  the  passages  of  the  Landgrafens- 
berg,  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Jena  (5j,  how  quickly  the  most  formi¬ 
dable  obstacles  of  that  description  yield  to  the  vigorous  exertions  of  a  skilful 
body  of  engineers  (4). 


Cly  Napoleon’s  conversation  on  this  occasion 
which  is  reported  by  St  -Cyr,  who  was  present,  was 
very  remarkable: — “  The  Emperor  interrogated 
the  officer  ininulely,  and  entered  with  the  most 
imjierturbable  sang-froid  into  tlic  movements  of  the 
different  corps;  after  which  he  explained,  in  a 
manner  equally  lucid  and  satisfactory,  the  causes 
of  the  reverse,  but  without  the  slightest  exj)ression 
of  ill-humour,  or  any  manlfe.slation  of  displeasure 
at  Ney,  or  any  of  the  generals  engaged.  lie  ascrib¬ 
ed  the  whole  to  the  difficulties  of  the  art,  which,  he 
said,  were  far  from  being  generally ‘known.- He 
added,  that  one  day  or  other,  if  lie  liad  time,  he, 
would  write  a  book  on  the  subject,  in  which  he 
would  demonstrate  its  priiiciplc.s  in  a  niapnei:  sg 
precise  that  tliey  should  be  within  the  reach  of  all 
military  men,  and  enable  iheni  to  learn  the  art  of 
war  as  they  learn  any  other  science,  1  (St. -Cyr) 
replied,  that  it  were  much  to  be  wished  that  the 
experience  of  such  a  man  should  not  be  lost  to 
Trance,  but  that  1  had  always  doubted  whether  it 
were  practicable  to  form  such  a  work,  though  if  any 
one  could,  it  was  himself ;  that  it  seemed  extremely 
doubtful  wheli’crthe  longest  experience  or  practice 
was  ibc  best  school  for  learning  the  art  of  a  com¬ 
mander;  that  of  all  the  generals,  whether  on  our 
own  side  or  that  of  our  enemies,  whom  we  bad  seen 


at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  Europe,  in  all  the  long 
wars  which  the  French  Revolution  had  occasioned, 
none  apjieared  to  have  gained  by  experience  ;  and 
that  I  did  not  make  any  exception  in  his  own  case, 
as  1  had  always  considered  his  first  campaign  in 
Italy  as  his  chcf-d^ceurre  in  war.  lie  said  I  was  right, 
and  that,  considering  the  limited  force  be  then  had 
at  his  disposal,  he  regarded  it  as  his  greatest  cam¬ 
paign;  that  he  knew  but  one  general  who  had  con- 
slanlly  gained  by  experience,  and  that  was  Turenne 
— whose  great  talents  were  the  result  of  profound 
•study,  and  who  liad  approached  nearest  to  the  end 
which  he  proposed  to  demon.slratc,  if  one  day  he 
had  time  to  compose  the  work  which  he  had  men¬ 
tioned.  'I’liat  conversation  was  brought  on  by  the 
recital  of  one  of  the  greatest  dhsasters  of  the  cam¬ 
paign — a  disaster  attended  willi  terrible  effects  to 
the  interests  of  inan}^  and  of  none  so  much  as  him¬ 
self.  He  spoke,  nevertheless,  of  it  as  calmly  as  lie 
would  h.ive  done  of  the  affairs  of  China,  or  of 
Europe  in  the  preceding  century.” — St.-Cvk, 
Ilistoire  Militaire,  iv.  149,  150. 

f2)  St. -Cyr,  iv.  149,  150.  Bout.  73,  74. 

(3)  Anle,  v.  3G0. 

(4)  Odel.  i.  27(5.  Fain,  ii.  33l.  St.-Cyr,  iv.  157. 
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n„tde.  St.-Cyr  eagerly  pointed  to  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
dwcenlTto  where  the  Russian  and  Prussian  army  were  to  be  seen  in  great  mas- 
enter'Do'^  ses,  deploying,  widening,  and  extending,  as  if  in  preparation  for  an 
iiemia.  immediate  attack.  From  the  rapidity  of  their  movements,  the  con¬ 
fusion  which  prevailed,  and  the  hurrying  of  olGcers  to  and  fro,  it  was  evident 
that  they  expected  to  be  instantly  assailed,  for  which  they  were  little  pre¬ 
pared,  and  that  their  leaders  were  in  great  anxiety  for  the  result,  as  their 
situation  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  their  rear  would  not  admit  of  a 
retreat  in  presence  of  the  enemy  ;  while  a  huge  column  of  smoke,  the  agreed 
on  signal,  rising  from  the  elevated  summits  of  the  Millerschauer,  the  highest 
point  of  the  range,  told  to  the  whole  north  of  Bohemia  that  the  dreaded  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  Franks  had  commenced.  Prince  Constantine’s  reserve  of  the 
guards  were  the  first  in  position,  next  Wittgenstein’s  Russians,  and  Kleist’s 
Prussians,  formed  in  close  array,  but  still  there  was  no  appearance  of  the 
Austrians ;  and  St.-Cyr  strongly  urged  the  Emperor  to  hasten  the  attack, 
when  his  whole  forces  were  at  hand,  and  the  Russians  and  Prussians,  in  a 
position  from  which  they  could  not  recede,  stood  alone  exposed  to  his  blows. 
Napoleon,  who,  from  the  elevated  position  which  he  occupied,  beheld  every 
rank,  almost  every  man,  in  the  hostile  array,  remained  with  the  telescope 
at  his  eye,  intently  gazing  on  the  enemy  for  above  an  hour;  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he  said,  “I  will  not  attack  the  enemy  in  that  position — but  cau¬ 
tiously  conceal  my  intention  ;  let  the  engineers  continue  to  repair  the  road 
to-day  and  to-morrow  ;  and  suffer  every  one  to  rest  in  the  belief  that  we  are 
to  have  a  great  battle  ;  if  you  are  attacked  on  the  mountain,  I  will  support 
sppt.  II.  you.”  So  saying,  he  returned  to  Pirna  much  dejected  at  thefailure 
of  his  designs,  and  the  day  after  re-entered  Dresden ;  having  thereby  lost  the 
only  opportunity  which  presented  itself  during  the  campaign,  of  engaging  on 
favourable  terms  the  Russians  and  Prussians  when  detached  from  the 
Austrians  (1). 

The  Allies  St.-Cyr’s  sinister  presentments  were  not  long  of  being  verified; 
ifck"sf-cyr  DO  sooner  were  the  Allies  aware,  by  the  cessation  of  the  advance, 
i;mp"''or  Nopoltion  was  no  longer  on  the  summit  of  the  Erzgebirge,  than 

retires.  they  again  resumed  at  all  points  their  offensive  movement.  Witt¬ 
genstein  ascended  directly  towards  Nollendorf ;  and  two  regiments  of  Rus¬ 
sian  hussars  attacked,  without  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  other  troops,  the 
French  division  of  Dumonceau  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  cut  to  pieces 
one  battalion,  made  prisoners  of  another,  and  forced  back  the  whole  to  Pe- 
terswalde  with  the  loss  of  above- fifteen  hundred  men,  which  compelled  St.- 
Cyr  to  draw  back  bis  whole  corps  to  Gieshubel.  Meanwhile  Napoleon  was 
busied  with  orders  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Elbe  at  Pirna, 
and  the  formation  of  a  great  series  of  redoubts  around  it,  to  secure  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  army  from  one  bank  of  the  Elbe  to  the  other;  as  also  intrench- 
ments  on  a  large  scale  near  Gieshubel,  to  bar  the  entrance  from  Bohemia  in 
that  quarter.  Every  thing  announced  a  resolution  to  hold  by  the  Elbe  to  the 
last  extremity,  and,  without  resuming  the  offensive  to  any  considerable  de¬ 
gree  at  any  one  point,  to  maintain  that  line  as  long  as  possible,  and  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  any  errors  the  enemy  might  commit  in  their  operations  on  an 
immense  circumference  around  it.  During  all  this  time,  however,  the  troops, 
perched  on  the  inhospitable  summits  of  the  Erzgebirge,  were  starving  ;  the 
few  villages  which  were  to  be  met  with  in  those  elevated  regions,  devastated 
by  the  triple  passage  of  armies  over  them,  w  ere  entirely  laid  Avaste  :  so  uni- 


(1)  St.-Cyr,  iv.  156,  168-  Faiu,  ii,  332.  Odd.  i.  276,  277, 
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versal  was  the  destruction,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  only 
hy  repairing  a  ruin,  that  quarters  were  got  for  the  Emperor  himself  in  the 
parish  manse  at  Breitenau;  the  conscripts,  stretched  on  the  cold  gi'ound,  had 
no  protection  against  the  frosty  nights  and  frigid  dews  of  autumn  (1),  nor  was 
their  satisfaction  increased  hy  beholding  their  adversaries  comfortably  en¬ 
camped  in  the  rich  plains  of  Culm  and  Toeplitz,  and  hearing  the  joyous  sound 
of  the  feux  de  joie  which  announced  the  universal  transport  of  the  allied 
troops  at  the  victory  of  Dennewitz. 

Anpoiton  jyo  sooner  was  iXapoleon  informed  that  the  Allies  were  again 

ag.un  re*  '  o 

f“d"t lining  St. -Cyr,  and  of  the  check  experienced  hy  Dumonceau, 
ripeis  tide  than  lic  hastened,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  body  of  his  guards  and 
sq.r.^'s.  cuirassiers,  to  the  frontier,  and  suddenly  approaching  Peterswalde, 
fell  unexpectedly  with  superior  forces  on  a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy’s 
horse,  which  was  defeated,  and  Colonel  Blucher,  son  of  the  marshal,  after  a 
gallant  resistance,  made  prisoner.  On  this  occasion  the  Emperor  altered  his 
line  of  attack  :  it  was  against  the  enemy’s  right,  and  ascending  the  course  of 
Sept.  IT.  the  Elbe,  that  his  columns  were  directed ;  in  consequence,  he  found 
the  roads  every  where  passable,  and  the  enemy  were  without  difficulty  thrown 
back  into  the  Bohemian  plain.  There,  however,  they  stood  firm,  and  took  a 
position  in  the  level,  ready  to  give  battle.  The  opportunity  of  striking  a 
blow  with  advantage  had  been  lost :  great  part  of  the  allied  army  were  now 
assembled,  above  seventy  thousand  strong,  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  Ziethen,  with  their  advanced  guard,  occupied  a  wood  at  the 
base  of  the  hill,  Wittgenstein  was  in  Culm,  Colloredo  on  the  heights  of  Strie- 
gew  icz  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  Kleist  at  Siberschen  :  the  Russian  and  Prus¬ 
sian  guards  in  reserve  between  Culm  and  Toeplitz  (2). 

Views  of  Every  thing  seemed  to  presage  a  decisive  battle,  and  the  soldiers 
in  botli  ai'mies  expected  it.  Nevertheless,  the  crisis  passed  over 
this  per  oj.  nothing  more  than  some  sharp  affairs  of  advanced  guards.  In 
truth,  the  generals  on  both  sides  Avere  desirous  to  avoid  such  an  extremity  : 
it  was  obviously  for  the  interest  of  the  Allies  to  postpone  any  general  engage¬ 
ment  till  the  arrival  of  Benningsen’s  reserve  had  added  sixty  thousand  fresh 
troops  to  their  arms;  and  Napoleon  was  desirous  not  to  descend  with  the 
bulk  of  his  forces  into  the  Bohemian  plain,  both  because  retreat  in  case  of 
disaster  was  difficult  back  again  over  the  mountains,  and  because  he  still 
thought  that  it  was  on  the  side  of  Berlin  or  Silesia  that  the  decisive  blow 
was  to  be  struck,  and  that  some  unguarded  moA^ement  on  the  side  of  the 
allied  generals  Avould  soon  enable  him  to  deliA'cr  it  with  advantage.  He  had 
no  fixed  plan,  but  Avas  on  the  look-out  for  his  opportunity,  and  he  saAv  clearly 
it  Avas  not  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  Bohemia  (5). 

.vffairof  Desirous,  however,  not  to  depart  for  Dresden  without  having  ac- 
dorf.'in  complished  something  Avorthy  of  his  renown,  and  which  might 
Ki'enci.'are  clicck  tlic  AlUcs  fi'om  rencwing  their  incursions  during  his  absence, 
Korsicd.  jjg  ordered,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  17th,  a  partial  descent  into  the 
plain  and  attack  on  the  enemy’s  position.  Zeilhen,  Avho  held  the  post  at  the 
foot  of  the  descent,  was  dislodged,  and  driven  back  towards  Culm  by  Jlouton 
Duvernet,  and  Arbesau  Avas  carried.  Napoleon  himself,  encouraged  by  the 


(1)  Odd.  i.  277,  279.  Fain,  ii.  333.  St.-Cyr,  iv. 
107, 168.  Lond.  136. 

(2)  Bout.  77,  78.  St.-Cyr,  iv.  169,  171-  Fain,  ii. 
333. 

(3)  St.-Cyr,  iv.  173,  175.  Vaud.  i.  179.  Bout. 
78,  79. 

“  yesterday  I  made  a  recoiinoissance  to  ascertain 


the  force  and  position  of  the  enemy  ;  and  allliougli 
tlic  debouche  of  Pelcrswalde  was  favourable  ftir 
arlillery,  the  declivities  being  gentle,  the  position 
of  the  enemy  did  not  permit  me  to  altSck  him.  I 
have  resolved  therefore  to  hold  to  the  system  of  va 
etvient,  and  to  await  ray  opportunity  " — NAPOLtoar 
foST.-Cvs,  18/^  September  l8l3.  5r,*Cvii,  iv.  -421. 
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success  of  his  advanced  guard,  descended  to  Dodnitz,  at  the  foot  of  the  dec¬ 
livity,  where  he  eagerly  reconnoitred  the  position  and  strength  of  the  enemy. 
An  obscure  haze  concealed  the  greater  part  of  the  hostile  columns;  even  the 
chapel  of  Culm  could  not  be  discerned  through  the  mist,  when  suddenly  a  terri¬ 
ble  cannonade  loudly  re-echoed  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  burst  forth 
on  the  right  and  left;  numerous  batteries,  placed  on  the  heights  on  either 
side,  concealed  by  the  woods  and  fog,  sent  a  storm  of  bullets  down  on  the 
advancing  columns ;  while  the  Russians  in  front  resuming  the  offensive,  with 
loud  shouts  returned  to  the  charge.  Napoleon  quickly  retired  to  the  heights, 
but  the  column  which  had  advanced  into  the  plain  did  not  escape  without 
very  serious  loss.  Colloredo  turned  their  left,  and  regained  Arbesau  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet;  MeerfeldC  on  the  right,  moved  direct  from  Aussig  on 
Nollendorf,  so  as  to  threaten  their  retreat,  while  Wittgenstein  and  Zeithen 
fiercely  assailed  their  rear.  A  thick  fog,  which  prematurely  brought  on  the 
darkness  of  night  alone  saved  the  whole  division,  which  had  descended  into 
the  plain,  from  total  destruction ;  but  as  it  was,  they  did  not  regain  the  moun¬ 
tains  without  the  loss  of  an  eagle,  three  guns,  and  twelve  hundred  prisoners, 
besides  an  equal  number  killed  and  wounded  (1). 

Nnpoicon  Convincod  by  the  view  he  had  now  obtained  of  the  positions  and 
"ga'inasair.siSh’ength  of  tlio  onomy,  that  nothing  was  to  be  made  of  an  attack  on 
liiuchor  side  of  Bohemia,  and  conceiving  that  the  Allies  were  so  situated 

and  scattered,  that  they  could  not  make  any.formidable  attack  on  the  French 
position  on  the  mountains,  at  least  for  some  days  (2),  Napoleon  returned  to 
Sept, 21.  Pirna,  and  from  thence  to  Dresden.  After  a  few  hours’  rest  there, 
he  continued  his  march  with  his  guards  and  cuirassiers  across  the  Elbe,  to 
check  the  incursions  of  Blucher,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  Emperor’s  ab- 
s,pt.  22.  sence,  was  now  driving  Macdonald  before  him,  and  had  already 
occupied  Bautzen  and  extended  himself  along  the  line  of  the  Spree.  Napoleon 
arrived  in  front  of  the  enemy,  whose  advanced  posts  were  in  the  wood  of 
Ilartau.  He  immediately  mounted  on  horseback,  and  a  skirmish  ensued,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  village  of  Goldbach  became  the  prey  of  the  flames. 
That  night  the  Emperor  slept  at  a  miserable  hamlet  near  Hartau,  with  only  a 
part  of  his  guards  around  him;  the  greater  part,  unable  to  bear  up  against 
the  incessant  fatigue  of  so  many  marches  and  countermarches,  which  led  to 
nothing,  had  fallen  behind  (5). 

dS"’,  utmost  melancholy  prevailed  at  his  headquarters.  The  cam- 

seemed  endless;  the  troops,  worn  out  by  incessant  fatigue 
and  the  severest  privations,  had  lost  much  of  their  former  spirit; 
fatigue,  sickness,  and  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  had  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  thinned  their  ranks;  and  the  generals  could  not  conceal  from  them¬ 
selves,  that  the  French  army,  daily  hemmed  in  within  a  more  contracted 
circle,  and  diminishing  in  numbers,  was  no  longer  able  to  resume  the  ofl'en- 
sive  with  a  prospect  of  success  at  any  point.  On  the  following  day,  the  Em¬ 
peror  seemed,  what  was  most  unusual  to  him,  a  prey  to  indecision ;  Blucher’s 
army  was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  but  he  did  not  venture  to  attack  him; 
and  after  remaining  under  arms  for  the  whole  forenoon,  galloped  at  ten  in 
the  evening  towards  Neustadt,  where  a  body  of  Austrians  and  Russians,  un¬ 
der  General  Neipperg,  was  engaged  in  a  skirmish  with  Laurislon,  previous  to 

(1)  V.md.  i.  1 7'9.  Loud.  138.  13oul.  78j  79.  Odd.  lie  to  Ucrlliicr,  “  forms  perhaps  two  corps  of 

i.  282,  28-4.  I'aiii,  ii.  334.  CO, 000  men — they  will  rccpiirc  more  than  one  day 

(2)  On  ihc  morning  of  ihc  i8lh,  when  the  mist  before  they  c.tu  unite  and  t.ltack.  Let  us  return  to 
had  cleared  away,  Napoleon  ascended  an  eminence,  Pirna.” — Kain,  ii.  334- 

and  long  gazed  through  his  lelesccpc  at  the  (3)  Faiti,  ii.  330.  Odd.  i.  287,  288.  Viet,  ct 
columns  of  the  enemy.  All  that  1  can  see,”  said  Conq.  xxii.  1 10,  1 11 . 
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their  reliring  into  Bohemia.  Next  day,  feeling  himself  too  weak  to  resume 
the  offensive  in  any  direction,  he  returned  to  Dresden;  and,  being  sensible 
of  the  necessity  of  contracting  his  circle  of  operations,  withdrew  Macdonald’s 
army  to  Weissig,  within  two  leagues  of  that  capital,  thereby  in  effect  aban- 
sep.  24.  doning  the  whole  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  to  the  Allies  (1).  On  the 


(l)  Holograpli  notes  of  Napoleon  on  plans  of  the 
campaign  at  Dresden. 

First  Note, — Position  of  the  Enemy. 

“  It  appears  certain  that  the  enemy’s  army  of 
Silesia  will  move  on  AVittemberg,  and  that  the 
grand  army  of  Toepditz  will  make  a  movement  to 
its  left. 

“  The  enemy’s  army  of  Silesia  cannot  be  consi¬ 
dered  less  than  sixty  thousand  men,  with  the  corps 
of  York,  of  Bluchcr,  and  of  Langeron. 

“The  army  of  Berlin,  com[)oscd  of  a  Swedish 
corps,  a  Rus.siau  corps,  and  the  corps  of  Balow  and 
of  Tnuenzien,  ought  not  to  be  less. 

“  There  will  be  then  upon  the  Lower  Elbe  an 
army  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  ;  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  Ins  not  detached  a  body  towards 
Hamburg. 

“  The  army  of  Toeplitz — composed  of  Austrians, 
of  a  Prussian  corps,  and  of  a  Russian  corps — cannot 
be  considered  less  than  a  Imndred  and  twenty 
thousand  men.  7'he  project  of  the  Allies,  then,  will 
be  to  march  two  large  armies,  one  by  the  right,  the 
other  by  the  left,  and  to  oblige  the  Emperor  to  quit 
Dresden.” 

Second  Note, — Position  of  the  French  Army. 

“  The  fourth  and  seventh  corps,  under  the  orders 
of  the  Prince  of  Moskwa,  are  on  the  Lower  Elbe. 

“The  Duke  of  Ragusa,  with  the  first  corps  of 
cavalry  and  the  third  of  infantry,  on  Eilenlnirg  and 
Torgau.  These  two  armies  form,  together,  a  force 
of  eighty  tlinusand  men,  covering  the  left. 

“  The  firsl,  the  fourteenth,  the  second,  the  fifth, 
and  the  eighth,  form  a  force  of  seventy  thousand 
men,  covering  the  right. 

“E'/i/m,  the  eleventh,  the  guard,  and  the  second 
corps  of  cavalry,  forming  a  force  of  si.xty  tliousand 
men,  are  in  the  centre.” 

Third  Note. — JNhat  should  be  done. 

“  It  will  be  ascertained  this  evening  if  all  the 
army  of  Silesia,  or  only  a  part  of  if,  has  marched 
on  V\  iuomberg. 

“  ill  the  one  or  the  other  hjqiothesis,  one  may 
retake  the  offensive  by  the  right  bank,  and  move 
upon  Torgau  with  the  guard  and  the  eleventh 
corps;  there  join  the  second  and  third;  and  thus, 
with  an  army  of  a  Imndred  thousand  men,  debouche 
from  Torgau  by  the  right  bank,  on  the  bridges  of 
the  enemy. 

“  All  the  corps  which  cover  the  right,  will  retire 
before  the  enemy  upon  Dresden,  as  soon  as  they 
shall  liave  perceived  the  movement,  and,  if  necessary, 
give  up  Dresden  to  move  upon  Torgau.” 

*  Another  Project. 

“This  project  will  consist  in  moving  all  the 
forces  on  Leipsic  in  entirely  giving  up  Dresden. 

“  For  that  object,  tiic  eleventh,  the  guards,  and 
the  second  corps  of  cavalry,  will  set  outforVVurt/en; 
the  third  and  fifth  will  move  upon  Cohlentz;  the 
first  and  the  fourteenih  will  move  upon  Dresden. 

“  Having  thus  sacriliccd  the  magazines,  the  for¬ 
tifications,  and  the  hospitals,  we  will  try  to  beat  the 
right  wing  of  the  enemy;  and  if  we  succeed,  wc 
will  ret^urn  to  Dresden. 

“  If  we  do  not  succeed  in  beating  the  right  wing 
of  the  enemy  liecausc  tliey  get  o’ll  of  our  reach,  wo 
will  evidently  be  obliged  to  take  llie  line  of  tlio 
Saalc.” 


Third  Project. 

“  Fortify  the  left  wing  of  the  eleventh  corps,  and 
await  the  course  of  events  in  that  position. 

“  DresdeUt  5th  October,  1813*” 

Other  Notes  on  the  situation  of  the  Army. 

**  It  is  impossible  to  enter  winter-quarters  at 
Dresden  without  a  battle.  There  are  two  plans  to 
follow. 

“  The  one,  to  watch  Dresden,  and  to  seek  an 
engagement;  cny/«,  to  return  there,  and  to  find  all 
thiug.s  in  the  same  position,  if  we  conquer. 

The  other,  to  leave  Dresden  entirely  ;  endeav¬ 
our  to  give  battle;  and,  if  we  gain  it,  to  return  to 
Dresden,  in  beating  ihe  Austrian  army  in  Bohemia. 
We  will  then  not  axTive  liut  accidentally  at  Dresden; 
because,  even  after  we  have  gained  the  battle,  there 
is  no  Elbe  during  the  winter,  and  it  is  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  to  carry  on  offensive  operations;  and  then 
Dresden  cannot  he  the  centre  of  operations.  It 
would  much  more  naturally  be  at  Leipsic,  or  at 
Magdeburg.” 

Movements  on  the  first  Plan.  . 

“  If  we  wish  to  preserve  Dresden,  it  will  lie  ne¬ 
cessary  to  act  in  the  following  manner  :  — 

“  To  intrust  the  guard  of  Dresden  to  the  first  and 
fifteenth  corps. 

“  To  leave  the  second,  the  fifth,  and  the  eiglith 
in  observation  at  Chemnitz  and  Frcyberg,  and  to 
give  battle  with  the  sixth,  the  third,  tlie  fourth,  the 
seventh,  the  eleventh,  and  the  guard.” 

Movements  in  the  second  Plan. 

“  It  will  be  necessary  to  place,  the  day  after  to¬ 
morrow,  the  second,  the  fifth,  and  the  eiglith  corps, 
the  last  on  Altenburg,  and  not  move  on  Dresden, 
holding  Chemnitz,  but  as  if  they  came  from  Leipsic ; 
to  march  the  first  and  the  fourteenth  on  Dresden, 
to  follow  up  the  movement ;  or  perhaps  to  bring  up 
the  first  and  the  fourteenth,  and  to  place  them  in 
like  manner  on  the  road  from  Nossen,  near  the 
heights  of  Waldhcino,  having  their  rear  at 
Leipsic.” 

Difference  of  the  two  Plans, 

“  In  the  first  plan,  being  obliged  to  leave  the 
second  and  llie  fifth  corps,  the  rear,  at  Dresden, 
they  may  be  reached  by  the  enemy  who  may  move 
on  Altenburg,  and  from  thence  may  advance  .so 
quickly  on  Leipsic,  that  that  town  will  find  itself 
exposed;  and  that  the  troops  which  will  be  left  at 
Dresden  can,  by  the  sligliesL  fault,  be  compromis¬ 
ed  ;  and,  in  place  of  evacuating  Dresden,  he  driven 
from  it. 

“  In  the  second  plan,  as  they  may  form  in  the 
end  two  armies,  xvhicli  one  may  place  in  the  na¬ 
tural  order  in  which  they  find  themselves,  preserve 
the  central  position,  to  march  cither  to  the  right  or 
left. 

“  The  Emperor  having  gone  from  Dresden,  the 
first  and  fourteenth  corps,  liic  second  and  filtcenlh, 
may  not  understand  their  position,  and  be  enable 
to  combine  their  operations,  and  may  find  them- 
selve.s  cut  off. 

“  In  the  firsl  plan,  I  have  left  llie  corps  to  guard 
Dresden  ;  it  is  then  ncce.ssary  lliat  his  majesty 
should  undertake  that  business,  and  that  he  should 
remain  cither  in  Dresden  or  the  environs.  In  that 
case  they  lose  many  opportunities  on  the  left ;  it  is 
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morning  of  that  day  there  was  a  dreadful  storm,  accompanied  with  loud 
peals  of  thunder  :  an  unusual  circumstance  so  late  in  the  season,  and  when 
the  chill  of  winter  was  already  felt;,  which,  combined  with  the  state  of  the 
Emperor’s  fortunes,  was  deemed  by  many  ominous  of  his  fall  (1). 
p-irtizan  While  these  indecisive  but  important  operations  were  going  on 
tif/rearo"  vSaxooy  and  on  the  Bohemian  frontier,  a  serious  partizan  war- 
the  French,  fgj-g  gpj  ung  up  in  thc  rear  of  the  French  army  towards  Leipsic 
and  Westphalia.  Secure  in  their  mountain  stronghold  of  Bohemia,  the  allied 
sovereigns  wisely  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  their  great  superiority  in 
light  horse,  to  threaten  the  French  communications,  and  seize  their  convoys 
Sept.  10.  on  the  roads  to  the  Rhine.  With  this  view,  Schwartzenberg  ad¬ 
vanced  Klenau’s  corps  to  Freyberg,  where  he  made  four  hundred  prisoners; 
from  whence  Thielman,  with  three  thousand  horse,  was  detached  to  scour 
the  country  towards  Leipsic,  while  Mensdorf,  with  tw'o  thousand,  beset  the 
road  from  Dresden  and  Torgau  tow'ards  that  city.  Thielman  at  first  had  con¬ 
siderable  success.  He  attacked  .and  destroyed,  near  Weissenfels,  a  large 
Sept.  It.  convoy  of  ammunition  destined  for  the  use  of  the  grand  army; 

Sept.  i8.  made  prisoners  five  hundred  men  in  Merseberg,  and  spread  alarm 

through  the  whole  of  w'estern  Saxony.  Lefebvre  Desneuettes,  however,  now 
took  the  field  with  eight  thousand  chasseurs  d  clieval  and  cavalry  of  the  guard. 
Sept.  24.  gnd  coming  up  with  Thielman,  near  Merseberg,  defeated  him  with 
considerable  loss,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  towards  Zwdekau,  after  aban¬ 
doning  his  prisoners.  This  check,  however,  had  no  other  effect  than  that  of 
Sept.  2(;.  calling  forth  Platoff,  who  issued  from  Bohemia  with  seven  thou¬ 
sand  Cossacks  and  Austrian  horse,  two  days  after,  and  directing  his  march  to 
sept.;28.  Altenberg,  where  Lefebvre  Desnouettes  lay,  wholly  unconscious  of 
the  impending  danger,  attacked  him  with  such  vigour,  that  he  was  quickly 
driven  back  to  Zeitz.  The  French  general,  however,  was  effecting  his  retreat 
by  echelon  in  good  order,  while  still  pressed  by  Platoff  in  rear,  when  he  v.  as 
attacked  by  Thielman,  who  had  rallied  after  his  check,  and  totally  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  five  guns  and  fifteen  hundred  prisoners;  a  blow  the  more 
sensibly  felt,  that  it  fell  on  some  of  the  best  corps  of  cavalry  in  thc  French 
army  (2). 

Commencp-  Operations  of  a  still  more  important  character  were  undertaken 
nifnt  of  II, c  g(.  period  by  the  army  of  the  Prince-Royal  in  the  north  of 

wi  ^  „f  iipnGermany.  Slowdy  advancing  forward  after  his  important  victory  at 
Dennew'itz,  Bernadotte  at  length  moved  his  headquarters,  a  week  after  thc 
Sept.  i5.  battle,  to  Cosw'ig,  in  thc  direction  of  thc  Elbe,  and  on  the  fSlh  he 
had  got  as  far  as  Zerbst,  while  his  vanguard  was  at  Dessau  on  the  Elbe. 
.sei,t.  24.  Bulow,  meanwhile,  laid  siege  to  Wittenberg.  The  operations  were 
pushed  forward  with  great  vigour,  and  on  the  2-fth  thc  suburbs  were  carried ; 
under  cover  of  a  hvavy  bombardment,  which  set  thc  town  on  fire  in  many 
different  places,  the  second  parallel  was  opened;  and  every  thing  announced 
that,  if  not  relieved,  it  could  not  hold  out  for  any  considerable  time.  Ney, 
W'ho  commanded  now  only  two  corps,  not  numbering  above  fifty  thousand 
combatants,  (Oudinol’s  corps  having  been  dissolved,  and  its  remains  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  two  others  since  the  disaster  of  Dennewitz,)  was  in  no  con¬ 
dition  to  raise  the  siege;  and  a  movement  Avhich  he  made  from  Torgau,  to 

even  doubtful  that  his  majesty  not  being  present  in  ( l)  Odel.  i.  287,  289.  Joiij.  iv.  43l.  Fain,  ii. 
person,  it  is  advantageous  to  give  battle.  If  we  33o,  33G-  Bout.  83- 

chance  to  lose  it,  t!ie  position -will  become  such,  that  (2)  Loud.  141}  l42,  Bout,84,  85>  ^  ict.  et  Comj. 
it  will  be  necessary  to  save  ourselves  from  the  Elbe  xxii.  112. 
on  the  Saale.” 

— Norvins’  Portofeuille  de  1813,  ii-  p,  570. 
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clear  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  of  some  of  the  allied  parties  who  had  begun  to 
infest  it,  had  no  other  effect  but  to  make  them  withdraw  within  the  tete-de- 
pont  at  Dessau,  which  he  did  not  feel  himself  in  sufficient  strength  to 
attack  (1). 

Meanwhile  Czhernicheff,  with  more  than  his  wonted  boldness  and 
in address,  carried  the  partizan  warfare,  with  the  most  signal  success, 
phaiia!  into  the  heart  of  AVestphalia.  Detached  with  three  thousand  horse 
from  the  army  of  the  north,  this  indefatigable  leader  crossed  the  Elbe  at  Des¬ 
sau,  and  pusliing  with  great  celerity  across  Germany,  reached  Cassel,  the 
Sept.  3o.  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  AVestphalia,  in  the  end  of  September. 
Jerome,  with  the  few  troops  which  the  necessities  of  the  Emperor  had  left 
him  for  the  defence  of  his  capital,  made  a  precipitate  retreat  without  firing 
a  shot;  and  Czhernicheff  immediately  made  his  entry  into  the  city  at  the  head 
of  his  Cossacks,  amidst  the  vociferous  applause  of  the  people,  and  proclaimed 
the  dissolution  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  Symptoms  of  insurrection 
against  the  French  authorities  Avere  immediately  manifested;  the  students 
flocked  in  hundreds  to  he  enrolled  in  battalions  of  volunteers;  crowds  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  streets  loudly  demanding  arms,  and  the  flame  rapidly  spread 
into  all  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  the  Russian  commander, 
being  destitute  of  infantry  and  artillery,  Avas  unable  to  maintain  the  advanced 
position  Avhich  he  had  gained;  and,  after  remaining  in  the  capital  a  week,  he 
Avas  obliged,  by  the  approach  of  a  considerable  body  of  French  troops,  to 
evacuate  it  and  retire  across  the  Elbe.  He  regained  the  right  bank  of  that 
river,  hoAvcver,  as  he  had  effected  his  advance,  without  losing  a  man,  taking 
Avith  him  in  triumph  the  stores  of  the  arsenal,  the  royal  horses  and  car¬ 
riages,  and  an  immense  store  of  booty  beneath  the  saddles  of  his  Cossacks. 
But  the  moral  effect  of  this  blow  far  exceeded  these  predatory  gains  :  the 
brother  of  Napoleon  had  been  put  to  flight  from  his  capital,  his  dethrone¬ 
ment  pronounced  and  all  but  effected,  by  a  foreign  partizan;  and  a  dangerous 
example  given  to  the  Avorld  of  the  facility  Avith  which  these  oppressive  mili¬ 
tary  thrones,  destitute  of  all  support  from  the  interests  or  affections  of  the 
people,  might  be  swept  from  the  earth  the  moment  the  military  power  Avhich 
upheld  them  Avas  overturned.  The  efi’ect,  accordingly,  of  this  stroke  AA'as 
s.pt.  J7.  soon  felt  through  the  Avhole  north  of  Germany  :  already  a  Saxon 
battalion  had  come  over  from  the  camp  of  Marshal  Ney  to  that  of  the  Prince- 
Royal;  the  remainder  Avas  only  prevented  by  their  personal  regard  for  their 
sovereign,  and  the  energetic  appeals  which  he  made  to  their  military  honour, 
from  following  the  example;  and  more  than  one  Westphalian  battalion,  after 
the  surrender  of  Cassel,  took  the  first  opportunity  of  passing  over  from  their 
fugitive  monarch  to  the  ranks  of  German  freedom  (2). 
of  D^nvou'it  Operations  also  of  minor  importance,  but  still  of  great  local  in- 
den  oy“lr°  during  the  same  period,  taken  place  on  the  LoAver  Elbe. 

Lower  Elbe.  The  foiccs  there  Avere  very  nearly  matched  :  Davoust  having  above 
thirty  thousand  men  under  his  command  at  Hamburg,  and  Walmoden  thirty- 
five  thousand  on  the  outside  of  its  walls.  Neither  party,  for  some  time  after 
hostilities  Avere  resumed,  made  any  considerable  moAements;  but  at  length 
Davoust  issued  forth  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  and  moved  towards  Ber¬ 
lin.  Lauenberg  Avas  early  attacked  by  a  battalion  of  French  infantry,  and 
Aug.  19.  the  partizan  corps  of  Jutzon  exj)eiled.  AA^almodcn,  Avhose  forces 
Avere  injudiciously  scattered,  had  not  troops  adequate  at  any  one  point  to 

(2)  Fain,  ii.  357,  359,  Bout.  84,  83.  Vicl.  et 
Cojiq  xxii.  113.  Vaucl.  i.  1§2,  183. 


(l)  Bout,  80,  81.  Viet,  et  Conq.  x.xits  i  09;  110 
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restrain  the  enemy ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  lie  was  compelled,  though 
superior  in  numbers  upon  the  whole,  to  fall  back  towards  Grabow,  leaving 
his  right  wing,  composed  of  Swedes  under  Vegesack,  seriously  endangered. 
Davoust’s  instructions,  however,  were  to  await  the  result  of  Oudinol’s  ad¬ 
vance  at  that  period  to  Berlin;  and  he  remained,  therefore,  inactive  at 
Schwerin,  till  the  defeat  of  Gros-Beeren  having  rendered  the  projected  com- 
Aug.  3oth.  billed  movement  against  the  Prussian  capital  impossible,  he  made 
the  best  of  his  way  back  to  the  Elbe.  In  doing  so,  the  Danes  under  his  com¬ 
mand  separated  from  the  French,  the  former  retiring  to  Lubeck,  and  the 
latter  to  the  lines  in  front  of  Hamburg  (1). 

.'estroys’'i’e  Thougli  tliis  soi’tie  of  the  French  from  Hamburg  was  attended  with 
Fionch  di-  no  material  results,  and,  by  leading  to  the  dislocation  of  the  French 
I'cchcm,  and  Danish  forces,  was  rather  hurtful  than  beneficial  to  their  ranks, 
yet  it  opened  the  eyes  of  the  allied  generals  to  the  necessity  of  strengthening 
the  force  which  observed  the  enemy’s  operations  in  that  quarter.  With  this 
view,  twenty  thousand  of  the  landwehr  of  Mecklenburg  and  Swedish  Pome¬ 
rania  were  called  out,  who  did  good  service,  by  rendering  disposable  a  much 
larger  portion  of  Walmodeii’s  regular  forces  than  he  had  hitherto  been  able 
to  bring  into  the  field.  The  beneficial  effects  of  this  arrangement  were  soon 
conspicuous.  One  of  his  light  squadrons,  which  scoured  the  left  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  having  intercepted  a  despatch  from  the  French  marshal  to  the  governor 
of  Magdeburg,  in  w’hich  he  announced  his  intention  of  dispatching  the  divi¬ 
sion  Pecheuxfrom  Hamburg  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  that  fortress — which 
was  threatened  with  a  siege  after  the  rout  of  Dennewitz — the  Prussian  general 
immediately  took  measures  to  intercept  and  destroy  it.  For  this  purpose, 
leaving  Vegesack,  with  the  Swedes  and  landwehr  of  Mecklenburg,  in  the  en¬ 
virons  of  Schwerin  to  observe  Davoust,  he  himself  set  out  with  the  flower  of 
his  army,  sixteen  thousand  strong,  for  Doernitz,  where,  with  surprising 
celerity,  he  had  thrown  abridge  of  boats  across  the  Elbe,  and  having  crossed 
the  river,  came  up  with  Pecheux,  who  had  six  thousand  men  and  eight 
pieces  of  cannon,  at  the  village  of  Goerda,  near  Dannenberg.  There  the 
Sept.  in.  French  were  speedily  assailed  by  forces  twice  as  numerous  as  their 
own,  and  totally  defeated;  the  general  and  eighteen  hundred  men  made 
prisoners;  the  whole  guns  and  caissons  taken,  and  twelve  hundred  killed  and 
wounded;  while  the  Allies  lost  only  eight  hundred  men.  Having  gained  this 
brilliant  success,  Walmoden  instantly  recrossed  the  Elbe  to  oppose  Davoust, 
w'ho  was  greatly  superior  to  the  forces  left  to  observe  him;  and  with  such 
secrecy  and  skill  were  the  operations  conducted,  that  he  was  back,  like  the 
Consul  Nero  in  the  war  with  Hannibal,  before  the  enemy  were  aware  of  his 
absence  (2). 

whTciri.ow  Matters  had  now  arrived  at  that  pass  with  Napoleon,  that  a  change 
compendia  of  position,  and  an  alteration  of  his  line  of  action,  had  become  in- 
the  sMt  of  dispensable.  With  equal  judgment  and  ability,  he  had  taken  every 
poi'cdn.^'"''  possible  advantage  of  the  fortified  line  of  the  Elbe;  and,  by  means 
of  the  skilful  use  of  his  bridges  over  that  river,  and  his  interior  line  of  com¬ 
munications,  he  had  long,  with  inferior  forces,  maintained  his  ground  in  the 
heart  of  Germany.  By  so  doing,  he  had  preserved  his  ascendancy  over  the 
states  of  the  Rlienish  confederacy  longer  than  in  any  other  way  could  have 
been  practicable,  and  kept  at  bay  forces  of  the  Allies,  by  which,  under  any 
other  system  of  operations,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  been  crushed. 


(l)  liout.  85,  87.  Viet,  et  Cotif].  xxii.  113,  ll'i.  (2)  VIct.  el  Co;iq.  xxil.  il-i,  1 15<  Bout.  88,  89- 
Valid,  i.  186,  187.  Vaud.  i.  t87,  188. 
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But  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  this  defensive  system  could  no  longer  be 
maintained.  Rich  as  the  agricultural  productions  of  Saxony  are,  they  were 
by  this  time  entirely  consumed  by  the  enormous  multitudes  of  men  and 
horses  who  had  so  long  been  quartered  on  its  territory ;  and  the  contracted 
circle  within  which,  on  all  sides,  the  French  armies  now  stood,  rendered  it 
totally  impossible  for  any  further  subsistence  to  be  extracted  from  the  soil ; 
while  the  increasing  audacity  and  strength  of  the  allied  cavalry  made  any 
supply  from  the  rear  to  the  last  degree  precarious.  Not  only  had  all  the  towns 
and  villages  around  Dresden  been  long  ago  exhausted  by  the  triple  scourge 
of  quartering,  pillage,  and  contributions,  but  the  forage  was  every  where  to¬ 
tally  consumed,  the  stack-yards  emptied,  the  houses  burnt  or  in  ruins;  while 
the  fields  of  potatoes  in  the  rural  districts,  in  some  cases  ten  times  turned 
over  in  search  of  food,  told  to  what  shifts  the  countless  swarms  of  troops,  of 
all  nations,  by  whom  they  had  been  trodden,  had  been  reduced  (1).  On  the 
small  town  of  Pirna,  already  reduced  to  despair  by  previous  exactions,  the 
crushing  burden  of  six  thousand  rations  a-day  was  imposed  in  the  end  of 
September;  while  such  were  the  necessities  or  cupidity  of  the  soldiers,  when 
quartered  in  the  villages  between  it  and  Dresden,  that  not  only  were  the 
wooden  crosses,  erected  by  the  piety  of  former  ages  over  the  places  of  inter¬ 
ment,  torn  up  and  burned  for  firewood,  but  the  graves  themselves  were 
opened,  the  coffins  broken  and  dragged  up,  the  bones  and  corpses  scattered 
about,  the  very  shrouds  and  dead-clothes  they  contained,  with  the  garlands 
of  flowers  found  on  once  loved  hearts,  seized  by  avaricious  hands,  and  sold 
to  the  miscreants  who  followed  the  army  to  profit  by  its  excesses  (2). 

Deplorable  Deplocable  as  was  the  condition  of  the  troops  in  the  environs  of 

condition  of  i  i.pi  it 

the  French  Di’esdcn,  Irom  the  total  ruin  ol  the  country,  and  the  excessive  pri- 

Tor°au!‘*and  vatloiis  to  Avliicli  tlicy  wcce  exposed,  their  lot  was  enviable  com- 

tress^Jof  pared  to  that  of  a  great  part  of  the  soldiers  who  were  accumulated 

thcEibe.  jj(  towns.  The  latter  had  warmth  and  lodging  indeed,  but  they 
were  often  dearly  purchased  amidst  the  accumulated  horrors  of  famine,  con¬ 
tagion,  and  mortality.  The  immense  number  of  wounded  who  had  been 
brought  into  the  hospitals  of  that  city  since  the  campaign  recommenced, 
had  not  only  filled  all  the  public  establishments,  but  a  great  number  of  pri¬ 
vate  houses,  with  the  sick  and  the  maimed ;  and  although  death  had  fearfully 
thinned  their  ranks,  often  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  a-day,  yet  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  were  still  heaped  together  in  such  a  state  of  misery  as  to  engender  the 
never-failing  accompaniment  of  human  woe,  a  typhus  fever  of  the  most  ma¬ 
lignant  kind.  In  this  state  of  wretchedness  they  were  when  the  general  retreat 
of  the  army  from  Silesia  and  the  Bohemian  frontier,  in  the  end  of  September, 
suddenly  filled  the  city  with  thirty  thousand  fresh  troops,  besides  twice  as 
many  quartered  in  the  environs,  upwards  of  tw'O-thirds  of  wdiom  were  in  a 
state  of  the  most  deplorable  destitution.  The  accumulation  of  men  and  horses 
in  a  narrow  space,  and  consequent  spread  of  contagion,  where  then  pro- 
oiders  of  digiously  augmented.  In  vain  the  most  severe  orders  w^ere  issued 
Sept.  5.  Emperor — one  in  particular,  that  er^ery  tenth  marauder 

should  be  shot — to  arrest  the  progress  of  disbanding  and  wandering  on  the 
part  of  the  troops;  the  necessities  of  their  situation,  the  confusion  which 
prevailed,  the  thirst  for  gain  and  enjoyment,  with  the  continual  prospect  of 

(l)  “Net  a  vestige  of  forage  was  to  be  got  for  again  carefully  searched  for  the  fewpolaioes  '.vliicli 
the  horses.  The  frontier  villages  were  all  in  ruins,  might  have  escaped  the  eye  of  former  plunder/’ — 
All  ihe  houses  not  built  of  stone  were  torn  to  pieces  Tcmnin  oculaire,  in  ODELEnfiN,  ii.  2V8* 
for  the  fires  of  the  bivouacs.  All  the  environs  bore  (2)  Temoin  oculaire,  ii  19G,  197.  Odel,  i.  268? 
the  impress  of  the  ravages  of  ^Yar.  The  earth  in  the  269t  278-  St--Cyr,  iv.  t<7,  178. 
fields,  which  had  been  ten  times  turned  over,  was 
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death  before  their  eyes,  rendered  the  men  utterly  indifferent  to  all  such  pre¬ 
cautions  (1).  The  distribution  of  rations  of  meat  had  become  rare;  those  of 
bread  were  reduced  a  half,  and  nearly  the  whole  army,  with  the  exception 
of  the  guards,  were  compelled  to  forage  individually  for  their  own  sub¬ 
sistence.  This  system,  which  did  admirably  well  as  long  as  the  French  armies 
were  continually  advancing,  under  the  guidance  of  victory,  to  hitherto  un¬ 
touched  fields  of  plunder,  told  against  them  with  crushing  but  well-deserved 
severity,  now  that  they  were  thrown  back  by  defeat  upon  the  exhausted 
theatre  of  former  devastation  (2).  It  was  the  counterpart  of  the  compulsory 
retreat  by  the  wasted  line  of  the  Smolensko  road. 

Dreadful  ef-  Often  a  hundred  men  were  crowded  together  in  huts  intended 
uiese  cLses  for  a  siuglc  family,  and  that  of  the  humblest  rank ;  men  and 
French  horses,  soldiers  and  marauders,  camp-followers  and  prostitutes, 
army.  ^crc  sliut  Up  togcthcr,  half  famished,  and  eagerly  snatching  from 
each  other  the  plunder  which  they  had  wrenched  from  the  miserable  in¬ 
habitants.  Even  the  hospitals  of  the  insane  had  been  seized  on  for  lodging, 
and  the  lunatics  turned  out  without  the  slightest  means  of  subsistence,  in 
pursuance  of  Napoleon’s  inhuman  order,  “  to  turn  out  the  mad  (5).”  The 
wonted  spirit  of  the  soldiers  was  entirely  broken  by  the  sombre  aspect  and 
protracted  fatigues  of  the  campaign,  and,  above  all,  the  exhausting  marches 
and  countermarches  which  came  to  no  result.  Their  discontent  broke  out  in 
open  murmurs,  and  their  despondency  exhaled  in  bitter  and  graphic  terms 
in  their  correspondence  with  their  relations  in  France,  great  part  of  which 
was  taken  by  the  partizan  corps  in  the  rear,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Allies  (4).  It  may  be  conceived  how  the  bonds  of  discipline  were  relaxed? 
how  the  progress  of  contagion  was  accelerated,  among  multitudes  thus  cooped 
up  together,  under  circumstances  of  such  physical  privation  and  mental 
depression.  The  diminution  experienced  in  the  effective  force  of  the  French 
army  from  these  causes,  was  far  greater  than  that  occasioned  by  capture,  or 
the  sword  of  the  enemy.  From  official  documents  it  appears,  that  the  total 
number  of  military  inmates  who  were  quartered  on  the  inhabitants  of  Dresden 
and  its  suburbs,  from  the  15th  .lune  to  the  15th  November  in  this  year? 
amounted  to  the  enormous,  and,  if  not  proved  by  authentic  evidence,  in¬ 
credible  number  of  5,062,871  different  persons  (5),  a  result  which  can  only 
be  explained  By  recollecting  how  frequently  armies  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  witli  their  followers,  passed  through  its  gates  during  that  disastrous 
period ;  while,  from  equally  certain  evidence,  it  is  proved  that  the  military 
force  at  the  disposal  of  Napoleon,  which,  when  the  armistice  was  broken, 


(1)  **  The  recent  movements  of  the  grnntl  army 
liad  entirely  cNhaiistcd  the  last  resources  of  the 
country  ;  and  llie  soldier,  havinjj  no  longer  the  ex~ 
citemeiil  of  cumliats  to  distract  bis  misery,  fell  if 
the  more  keenly.  To  all  verbal  complaints  on  tliis 
licad,  the  answer  always  was,  ‘  Cause  the  commis¬ 
sary  to  be  shot,  and  you  will  want  for  nolliing.’  To 
the  written  reclamations  an  invitation^ was  given  to 
apply  for  orders  or  decorations,  being  more  easy  to 
supply  than  bread.  At  this  moment,  the  Emperor 
sent  a  decree  by  which  the  town  of  Plrnn,  at  that 
moment  at  the  lowest  point  of  misery  itself,  slioold 
furnish  us  with  six  lliousand  rations  of  bread  a  day,” 
— St.-Cyr  ,  iv.  178. 

(2)  Odel.  ii.  l*)ti,  197.  Ti'-m.  oculaire. 

(^3,  “  Depuis  plusieur.s  mois  il  y  avail  a  Sonnen- 
stein,  pros  dc  Pirna,  une  inaison  de  .sanle  pour  les 
insenscs.  Lc  li  Seplemlire,  elle  fut  tout  a  coup  eva¬ 
cuee  ct  convertie  eii  une  forleresic.  Lc  directcurdo 
l'etablis.semeni  oblenail  pour  tonic  reponse  duebef 


supreme  :  “  Qu*on  ebasse  Igs  fou.i.’  Le  major  charge 
dc  prendre  possession  du  chateau  leiidit  encore 
plus  dure,  par  la  rigueurdos  mcsuies  qu’ilprlt, 
[’execution  de  cct  acle  de  violence.”— Odeleben, 
Temoin  oculaire,  ii.  200. 

{A)  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  extracts 
**  Two  years  in  succession  of  such  torments  exceed 
tlie  limits  of  human  strength.”  Another,— >“  1  am 
xYorii  out  with  this  life;  continually  exposed  to 
fatigue  and  danger,  williout  any  ap[)carance  of  a 
termination.”  A  third, — “  Louis  is  there,  wounded 
and  a  prisoner;  this,  then,  is  llie  end  of  military 
honours;  this  the  issue  of  our  prospm’ity.”  A 
fourlh, — “  Sucli  a  one  has  been  killed  ;  if  tliis  con¬ 
tinue  every  one  wilt  be  killed:  such  as  survive  one 
campaign  will  be  cut  down  in  the  next.” — P.vin,  ii. 
374,375. 

(5)  Sec  Chap.  lxxi,]>.  256;  and  Odei.ebek,  Temoin 
ocidairey  287. 
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amounted  to  nearly  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  present  with  the 
eagles,  had,  by  the  end  of  September,  a  period  of  only  six  Avecks,  sunk  down 
to  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  combatants  (f). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  the  Allies,  since  the  struggle  com¬ 
menced,  had  sensibly  ameliorated.  They  had  lost,  indeed,  by  sickness,  pri¬ 
soners,  and  the  sword,  above  eighty  thousand  men  since  hostilities  were 
renewed;  but  this  number,  great  as  it  was,  would  be  nearly  replaced  by 
Benningsen’s  army,  which  Avas  now  advancing  by  rapid  strides  across  Silesia, 
and  Avhich  crossed  the  Elbe  on  the  2Sth,  and  reached  Toeplitz  in  the  beginning 
of  October.  Their  troops  Avere  incomparably  more  healthy  than  the  French. 
AVith  the  exception  of  the  advance  to  Dresden  in  the  end  of  August,  Avhen  the 
fatigue  had  been  excessive,  the  soldiers  had  not  been  exposed  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  hardships.  Comfortably  hutted  or  lodged  in  Bohemia,  the  grand 
allied  army  Avas  able,  by  the  advance  of  a  fcAV  corps  to  a  short  distance  on 
the  frontier,  to  put  the  flower  of  the  French  troops  in  motion,  and  bring  back 
Napoleon’s  guards,  in  breathless  haste,  from  the  extremity  of  Silesia  to  the 
summit  of  the  Erzgebirge.  Their  wants,  purAcyed  for  by  the  Avealth  of 
England  in  the  immense  circle  of  Germany  in  their  rear,  were  amply  sup¬ 
plied  :  rations  Avere  regularly  served  out  to  the  men ;  and  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  their  OAvn  Avants,  so  fatal  to  military  discipline  and  subordina¬ 
tion,  Avas  almost  unknoAvn.  The  enthusiastic  spirit  and  signal  success  of  the 
troops,  preserved  them  from  mental  depression;  the  sick  and  Avounded  Avere 
attended  to  in  the  rear,  Avherc  contagion  Avas  not  fostered  by  multitudes,  and 
the  kindly  feelings  of  the  peasantry  alleviated  the  evils  they  had  undergone; 
Avhile  the  universal  exhilaration  and  spirit  Avhich  prevailed,  served  as  a  balm 
to  the  Avounds  of  those  Avho  had  been  injured,  and  sent  them  back  in  an  in¬ 
credibly  short  time  to  the  ranks  of  Avar  (2). 

Aui'rfat'"'  "*^*^*^  arrival  of  Benningsen’s  army  at  Toeplitz,  Avhere  it  Avas  revieA\'ed 
tiiispoiiod.  on  the  1st  October,  and  found  in  a  very  efficient  state,  along  Avith 
the  accession  of  eight  thousand  Prussians  lo  Kleist’s  corps,  raised  the  Russian 
and  Prussian  arm.ies  in  Bohemia,  after  all  their  losses,  to  eighty  thousand 
effective  men  in  the  field,  exclusive  of  the  Austrians,  Avho  AATre  full  seventy 
thousand.  This  Avas  the  signal  for  the  recommencement  of  great  operations. 
The  allied  soA^ercigns  Avere  at  first  inclined  to  havegone  into  SchAvartzenberg’s 
plan,  Avliich  Avas  to  have  called  Blucher’s  army,  as  avcU  as  that  of  Benningsen, 
into  Bohemia,  and  acted  by  one  line,  by  Kommotau  and  Chemnitz,  on  Leipsic, 
so  as  to  intercept  altogether  the  communications  of  the  French  army,  and 
compel  them  to  fight  their  Avay  through  tAVO  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
men  back  to  the  Rhine.  But,  independent  of  the  consideration,  that  this 
Avould  have  left  on  Bernadotte’s  hands  a  force  Avhich  he  Avould  not  attempt 
to  resist,  if  the  enemy  chose  to  cross  the  Elbe  with  all  his  forces,  and  carry 
the  Avar  into  the  hitherto  untouched  fields  of  Prussia,  Avhereby  Berlin  Avould 
ineA'itably  be  taken,  difiiculties  all  but  insuperable  Averc  experienced,  Avheu 
the  proposal  Avas  mooted  lo  place  Blucher  and  the  Silesian  ariny  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  Austrian  commandcr-in-chief.  They  had  hitherto 
done  very  Avell  at  a  distance,  and  when  each  obeyed  the  commands  of  his 
respective  sovereign;  but  it  Avas  very  doubtful  whether  this  harmony  Avould 
continue  if  they  were  brought  into  immediate  and  personal  collision;  little 
cordial  co-operation  could  be  expected  from  the  hussar-like  energy  of  the 
Prussian  veteran  and  the  methodical  circumspection  of  the  Austrian  com- 


(1)  Oc!,-l.  ii.  t96,  197.  I.onil.  HO. 

See  CUcip,  Ixxi,  p.  257. — Lord  Ik  ivcnEivSH\s 
ui  CcniHiny,  310.  Ajip.  No.  ii. 


(2)  l.otul.  I3y,  MO.  Lout.  83. 
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mander ;  and  Blucher  himself,  whose  opinion,  age,  and  great  services  were 
entitled  to  respect,  had  expressed  his  disinclination  to  any  such  arrangement. 
It  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  descend  with  the  grand  army  of  Bohemia  and 
Benninsgen’s  corps  alone  into  the  plains  of  Leipsic;  and  to  unite  Blucher’s 
army  to  that  of  the  Prince-Royal,  which  would  form  a  mass  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men,  capable,  it  was  hoped,  either  of  arresting  any  advance 
of  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of  Berlin,  or  of  co-operating  in  a  general  and 
decisive  attack  on  his  forces  in  the  Saxon  plains  (1). 

Movements  The  difl'erent  corps  of  the  Allies  forthwith  received  orders  in  con- 
across  llie  formity  to  these  views.  Blucher,  as  usual,  was  the  first  in  motion, 
fonmtywi't'ii  Leaving  the  division  of  Prince  Czerbatow  at  Bautzen  to  cover  Lu- 
opciaJhl'ns,*^  satia  from  the  incursions  of  the  garrison  of  Dresden,  he  marched 
p.d  October,  jjig  remainder  of  his  forces,  about  sixty-five  thousand  strong, 
towards  the  Elbe,  and  reached  Elsterwerda,  while  the  French  corps  there 
crossed  at  Meissen.  To  deceive  the  enemy,  he  caused  Sacken’s  advanced 
guard  to  attack  the  bridge-head  at  that  place;  and,  while  their  attention  was 
forcibly  drawn  to  that  point,  he  himself  marched  rapidly  by  Hertsberg  and 
lessen,  and  on  the  night  of  the  2d  October  reached  the  Elbe,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Schwartze-Elster.  Bridges  were  thrown  across  with  incredible  expedi¬ 
tion;  and  such  was  the  activity  of  all  concerned  in  the  operation,  and  the 
3d  October,  admirable  arrangements  made  for  its  completion,  that  by  six  next 
morning  half  the  army  was  across  without  experiencing  the  slightest  opposi¬ 
tion.  Bertrand’s  corps,  however,  eighteen  thousand  strong,  was  strongly  in¬ 
trenched  at  Wartenberg,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  and  Blucher 
could  not  advance  without  forcing  this  position.  He  commenced  the  attack, 
accordingly,  at  eight  o’clock  with  the  troops  which  had  effected  the  pas¬ 
sage;  and  after  six  hours’  hard  fighting,  drove  the  enemy  from  their  posi¬ 
tion,  with  the  loss  of  six  hundred  prisoners  and  an  equal  number  killed  and 
wounded,  though  the  loss  of  the  Prussians,  who  were  alone  engaged,  was 
hardly  less  considerable.  On  the  following  day,  the  remainder  of  the  army 
effected  its  passage  without  opposition,  and  Blucher,  moving  forward,  es¬ 
tablished  his  headquarters  at  Duben  (2). 
niovcmiuis  1^0  same  time  the  Prince-Iloval  of  Sweden  crossed  the  Elbe 

of  Benia-  “ 

s’lVw  Tt"'  ''^'ithout  any  resistance,  the  Russians  at  Ackow  the  Swedes  at  Ross- 
kenbe'i'g.  lau,  whcie  headquarters  were  immediately  established.  His  advan¬ 
ced  posts  were  pushed  forward,  so  as  to  enter  into  communication  with  Blu- 
October  4.  cher  from  Duben  ;  and  on  the  day  following  Bulow  and  Tauenzein 

October  5.  -were  also  crossed  over,  leaving  Thumen  only,  with  fourteen  thou¬ 

sand  men,  to  continue  the  siege  or  blockade  of  Wittenberg.  Ney,  whose  army 
was  so  reduced  that  he  had  under  his  immediate  command  only  Regnier’s 
corps,  now  not  more  than  twelve  thousand  strong,  was  in  no  condition  to 
Oct.  O'.  make  head  against  forces  so  considerable  :  he  therefore  evacuated 
Dessau,  and  retreated  by  Bitterfeldt  towards  Leipsic  summoning  Bertrand  to 
Oct.  I.  join  his  standard.  At  the  same  time  the  grand  allied  army  began 
to  defile  by  its  left  through  the  mountains,  to  penetrate  into  Saxony  by  the 
route  of  Sebastiansberg  and  Chemnitz.  Colloredo  remained  at  Toeplitz,  to 
guard  the  magazines  there,  and  Benningsen  continued  in  the  same  place,  but 
for  a  few  days  only,  to  rest  his  soldiers  after  their  long  march  across  Germany. 
The  reserve  of  that  army,  under  Prince  Labanoff,  presented  striking  marks 
of  the  prodigious  efforts  which  Russia  had  made  to  recruit  her  forces ;  a  great 

(2)  Bout,  93,  9i.  VicU  cl  Comi-  xxil.  118,  119. 
Join.  iv.  133. 


(i)  Join.  iv.  432,  433*  Bout.  92.  Lond  142. 
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number  of  Tartars  and  Baschirs  were  to  be  found  in  its  ranks,  wbo  bad  come 
from  the  Lake  Baikal  and  the  frontiers  of  China,  and  some  of  whom  were 
armed  with  their  primitive  weapons  of  hows  and  arrows.  On  the  od  October, 
the  advanced  guard,  under  Klenau,  reached  Chemnitz,  where  it  was  attacked, 
Oct.  i-  at  flrst  with  success,  by  Prince  Poniatowski  at  the  head  of  his  gal¬ 
lant  Poles;  but  the  indefatigable  PlatofF  appeared  on  the  flank  of  the  victors 
as  they  were  pursuing  their  advantages,  and  compelled  them  to  make  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  retreat  to  Mittwerda.  Xext  day  the  headquarters  were  advanced  to 
Marienberg;  a  hundred  thousand  men  had  already  entered  the  Saxon  plains, 
while  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  had  crossed  the  Elbe,  under  Blucher 
and  Bernadotte,  to  encircle  the  French  Emperor  '1'. 
sapoieon  s  ^Yhile  the  vast  armies  of  the  Allies,  acting  upon  an  immense  cir- 
period.  cle,  and  directed  by  consummate  judgment,  were  thus  drawing 
round  the  French  army,  and  preparing  to  crush  it  in  the  position  it  had  so 
long  maintained  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  Xapoleon,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  remained  without  any  fixed  plan,  and  watching  merely  the  course  of 
events  to  select  his  point  of  attack.  When  he  first  regained  Dresden,  after  his 
last  abortive  expedition  against  Blucher,  he  said,  “  I  will  not  go  out  again  ; 
I  will  wait  and  in  effect  he  rested  on  his  oars  for  ten  days,  constantly  ex¬ 
pecting  his  enemies  to  commit  some  fault,  which  would  give  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  striking  with  effect.  He  summoned  up  Augereau  with  his  newly 
raised  corps,  about  fifteen  thousand  strong,  to  Leipsic  from  Mayence,  where 
it  had  barely  completed  its  military  formation.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  partiz’an  warfare  in  his  rear,  and  the  frightful  pro¬ 
gress  of  famine  and  disease  in  Dresden,  Torgau,  and  the  other  fortresses  on 
the  Elbe,  rendered  it  indispensable  for  the  French  army  to  move  :  the  Em¬ 
peror  had  no  alternative  but  to  do  so,  or  see  his  army  melt  away  and  sink  to 
the  last  stage  of  weakness  before  his  eyes  without  firing  a  shot.  The  rapid 
march  of  Blucher  to  the  Elbe;  the  movements  of  the  grand  army  towards 
Kommotau  and  Chemnitz;  the  passage  of  the  Elbe  by  Bernadotte  at  Rosslau 
— all  indicated  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  AUies  to  hem  him  in  on 
every  side,  and  possibly  renew  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  the  catastrophe  of 
the  Berezina.  Xapoleon  felt  his  danger;  and  calling  St.-Cyr  to  his  cabinet  at 
midnight  on  the  6th  October,  he  thus  expressed  himself  upon  the  prospects 
of  the  campaign  (2). 

Hisadmi-  “  I  am  going  to  leave  Dresden,’’  said  he,  “and  I  will  take  Van- 
damme’s  and  your  own  corps  with  me.  I  am  certainly  about  to 
to  st.-Cyr.  engage  in  a  decisive  battle  :  if  1  gain  it,  I  shall  regret  not  having 
had  my  whole  forces  at  my  disposal  to  profit  by  it ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
experience  a  reverse,  you  will  be  of  no  use  to  me  in  the  battle;  and,  shut  up 
here,  you  will  be  lost  without  resource.  Besides,  what  is  Dresden  now  to 
me?  It  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  the  pivot  of  the  army,  which  is  un¬ 
able  to  find  subsistence  in  the  exhausted  country  which  surrounds  it.  As 
little  can  it  be  considered  as  a  great  depot ;  for  there  remain  in  it  only  pro¬ 
visions  for  a  few  days  :  almost  all  the  stores  of  ammunition  are  exhausted, 
and  what  little  remains  may  be  distributed  among  the  soldiers.  There  are 
at  Dresden  twelve  thousand  sick  or  wounded;  but  they  will  almost  all  die, 
being  the  remains  of  sixty  thousand  who  have  entered  the  hospitals  since 
the  opening  of  the  campaign.  M'hen  winter  sets  in,  the  Elbe  no  longer  af 
fords  a  position  :  being  frozen,  it  can  be  passed  at  every  point.  I  am  about 


(l^  Bout.  95,  96.  Jom.  iv.  433.  .V*^t  Conq. 
xxii.  119.  Fsiu,  ii.  363>  366. 


(2)  St.-CjT,  iv.  178.  185. 
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to  take  up  another  position,  which  is  defensible  at  every  point.  I  will  throw 
back  my  right  as  far  as  Erfurth,  support  my  left  by  Magdeburg,  and  my  cen¬ 
tre  by  tlie  heights  forming  the  left  bank  of  the  Saale,  which  form  a  material 
bulwark,  at  all  times  capable  of  arresting  an  enemy.  Magdeburg  will  become 
tome  another  Dresden  :  it  is  a  noble  fortress,  which  can  be  left  as  long  as 
necessary  to  its  own  resources,  without  the  risk  of  seeing  it  carried,  as  Dres¬ 
den  might  have  been  during  the  three  days  that  the  Allies  were  before  its 
suburbs,  if  they  had  been  commanded  by  a  man  of  capacity.  Dresden  can 
never  be  made  a  strong  place  without  destroying  the  vast  suburbs  whicli  at 
present  constitute  the  chief  part  of  that  beautiful  capital.  In  addition  to  this, 
it  would  require  to  be  rerStored  with  ammunition  and  provisions,  and  it  is 
now  impossible  to  introduce  them.  In  fine,  I  wish  to  change  my  position. 
Dresden  is  too  near  Bohemia  :  no  sooner  have  I  left  it,  even  upon  the  shortest 
expedition,  than  the  enemy  are  before  its  walls  ;  and  I  have  not  the  means 
of  preventing  that  by  threatening  their  rear.  By  the  more  distant  position 
which  I  propose  to  take,  I  will  be  in  a  situation  to  direct  great  strokes  against 
them,  and  force  them  to  a  durable  peace  (1).”  St.-Cyr  expressed  his  entire 
concurrence  in  these  lucid  and  masterly  opinions;  and  he  was  dismissed  with 
the  assurance  that  next  morning  he  would  receive  the  requisite  formal  order 
for  the  destruction  of  the  blockhouses,  palisades,  and  exterior  fortifications 
of  Dresden,  and  the  evacuation  of  its  stores  upon  Magdeburg. 

Early  next  morning  Napoleon  set  out  from  Dresden,  and  had  a 

Ilian,  sris  confereiice  with  Murat  at  Meissen ;  but,  instead  of  then  following 

Nay,  .and  Qut  the  plan  he  had  formed,  and  transmitting  the  instructions  he 

cy7L  had  promised  to  St.-Cyr,  for  the  evacuation  of  the  capital,  he  to- 
tally  altered  his  views,  transmitted  orders  to  that  general  to  hold 
it  to  the  last  extremity,  and  placed  under  his  orders  his  own  and  the  remains 
of  Vandamme’s  corps,  about  thirty  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets,  besides 
twelve  thousand  sick  and  wounded,  who  encumbered  the  hospitals.  With  the 
bulk  of  his  forces  the  Emperor  marched  to  the  northward,  with  the  intention 
of  joining  the  army  of  Ney  in  the  vicinity  of  Torgau,  and  resuming  his  favourite 
project  of  an  attack  on  Berlin ;  not  without  the  hope  that  he  would  succeed, 
with  his  army  in  a  central  position  between  Bernadotte  and  Blucher,  in  se¬ 
parating  the  one  of  these  commanders  from  the  other,  and  beating  them  both 
in  succession.  To  cover  his  communications,  and  keep  in  check  the  grand 
allied  army,  which  was  now  fast  issuing  from  Bohemia  towards  Leipsic,  by 
Marienburg  and  Chemnitz,  he  detached  Murat,  with  fifty  thousand  men,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  corps  Of  Victor,  Lauriston,  and  Poniatowski,  to  Freyberg,  with 
instructions  to  retard  the  advance  of  the  enemy  as  long  as  possible,  and  when 
he  could  no  longer  keep  his  ground  retire  towards  Leipsic  and  the  Upper 
Mulda  (2).  The  imperial  guard  and  cavalry,  with  Macdonald’s  and  Marmout’s 
corps,  followed  the  standards  of  the  Emperor ;  and,  joined  to  the  corps  of  Ou- 
dinot,  Bertrand,  and  Regnier,  under  Ney,  would  form  a  mass  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  men,  with  which  he  proposed  to  strike  the  re- 

(1)  St.*Cyr,  iv.  186,  188.  over  the  Elbe.  Tliua  you  will  do  wh.at  you  c.in  to 

(2)  Napoleon’s  instructions  to  Murai,  whicli  ex-  preserve  Leipsic,  so  ns  to  give  me  time  to  heat  the 
plained  his  views  at  ihi.s  period,  were  in  these  army  of  Silesia;  l)ut  if  you  are  obliged  to  quit 
terms  ; — “  1  have  raised  the  .siege  of  Wittenberg  :  l,eipsic,you  slionld  direct  your  course  lo  the  ftlultia  ; 

1  have  separated  the  corps  of  Sacken  from  that  of  tlic  bridges  of  Duben  and  Eulenhurg  arc  guarded. 
Langeron  and  d’ York:  Augereau  this  evening  will  My  intention  is  to  pass  over  to  tlie  right  bank  of 
be  at  Lulzen  or  Leijisic,  and  Arrighi  has  orders  lo  the  Elite,  and  to  manoeuvre  between  Magdeburg 
join  him,  which  will  bring  you  a  reinforcement  of  and  Dresden,  debouching  liy  one  of  iny  four  places 
at  least  30,000  men.  One  of  two  things  will  hap-  on  that  river  to  surprise  the  enemy.”— .See  Jomini's 
pen  :  either  I  will  attack  the  enemy  lo-morrow  and  p^ie  de  Napoleon,  iv,  435»  436. 

beat  him,  or,  if  he  retires,  I  will  burn  the  bridges 
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doubtable  blows  which  he  meditated  in  the  direction  of  Berlin.  The  King  of 
Saxony,  with  his  family  and  court,  left  Dresden  in  the  suite  of  the  Emperor : 
it  was  a  mournful  sight  wdien  the  long  train  of  carriages,  amidst  the  tears  of 
the  inhabitants,  defded  through  the  streets,  and  the  sovereign,  leaving  his 
beloved  capital  to  the  horrors  of  an  inevitable  siege,  set  out  a  suppliant  or  a 
captive  in  the  iron  ranks  of  war  (1). 

Dresdtn  is  Tlio  I'apid  ovacualion  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  in  pursuance 
cjVami'  of  these  orders  for  the  concentration  of  the  army,  prevented  the 
rv^he'el'e-  ^xecution  to  the  letter  of  the  rigorous  orders  of  Napoleon,  which 
nh-  were  “  to  carry  off  all  the  cattle,  burn  the  woods,  and  destroy 
the  fruit-trees.”  The  officers  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  this  inhuman 
order  found  various  excuses,  and,  in  general,  had  not  time  to  execute  in¬ 
structions  which  would  have  reduced  a  large  part  of  Saxony,  wdiere  they  had 
been  treated  with  so  much  hospitality,  to  a  desert  wilderness.  The  rapid  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  allied  armies,  who  covered  the  whole  right  bank  of  the  river, 
and  were  already  descending  from  the  Bohemian  hills  by  Pirna  and  Son- 
nenstein,  threw  back  ibe  numerous  swarm  of  stragglers  whom  the  French 
had  left  behind  them.  Dresden  was  speedily  invested  on  all  sides,  and  nu¬ 
merous  covered  boats,  laden  with  crowds  of  sick  and  wounded,  in  the  last 
stage  of  weakness  and  contagion,  were  daily  arriving  within  its  walls.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  more  revolting  than  the  conduct  of  the  French  military  to 
these  miserable  wretches,  when  there  was  no  longer  any  prospect  of  their 
being  serviceable  in  the  campaign.  A  soldier  in  the  last  stage  of  dysentery 
was  found  lying  by  the  roadside,  almost  buried  in  a  dunghill,  and  uttering 
the  most  piteous  cries.  One  said  in  passing,  “  That  is  no  business  of  ours;” 
another,  “1  have  no  orders  on  the  subject.”  An  officer  passed  by,  and  ex¬ 
claimed — “  He  is  not  to  be  pitied — he  is  about  to  die (2).” 

Napoleon  As  soon  as  Napoleon  was  informed  of  the  passage  of  the  Elbe  by  the 
Prince-Royal,  he  moved  forward  to  interpose  between  his  army  and 
who''o‘ins  Silesia,  and,  if  possible,  crush  one  or  other  before  any  assist- 

Bcrnadottf.  auce  could  be  obtained.  With  this  view  he  pushed  on  at  the  head 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  men.  The  French  army,  being  con¬ 
centrated,  had  the  fairest  prospect  of  falling  on  the  detached  columns  of  Blu- 
cher’s  army,  which  w'ere  marching  across  from  the  Elbe,  in  the  direction  of 
Bernadotte’s  forces.  Langeron  and  D’York  alone  were  at  the  headquarters  at 
Duben,  Sacken  being  between  Eulenburg  and  Toi'gau.  So  late  was  the  Prus¬ 
sian  general  of  receiving  information  of  the  approach  of  danger,  that  it  w'as 
only  by  a  sudden  decision  and  immediate  movement,  that  he  extricated  himself 
Oct.  g.  from  his  perilous  situation.  On  the  9th  he  passed  the  Mulda,  and 
by  forced  marches  joined  Bernadette  with  all  his  forces,  late  on  the  evening  of 
Oct.  10.  the  lOtb,  at  Zoerbig.  On  the  same  day  Napoleon  established  his 
headquarters  at  Duben,  which  Blucber  had  left  the  morning  before  (5).  So 
near  was  Sacken  being  cut  off,  that  in  following  the  wake  of  Blucher  towards 
Duben  on  the  evening  of  the  9th,  he  found  the  town  already  occupied  by  the 
French  advanced  guard,  and  only  got  on  by  filing  to  his  right,  and  making  a 
detour  by  the  village  of  Sokana,  where  he  passed  the  night. 


(l)  Fain,  ii,  366,  367.  Norvins’ Recueil  <le  I8l3  ;  See  Clinp.  Ixxl ,  p,  262  j  and  iVoRVixs’  Recueil  dc 
ii.  371,  372.  Jom.  iv.  434.  Odel.  ii.  210,  211.  1813,  ii.  366. 

Napoleon’s  notes  on  the  position  of  the  French  (2)  Tern.  Ocul.  ii.  212,  213.  Odel.  ii.  213. 

and  the  Allies,  and  the  different  plans  which  be  had  (3)  Bout.  97,  98.  Jom.  iv.  436,  437.  Viet,  cl 

entertained  for  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  nt  this  Conq,  xxii.  120,  121.  Faiu,  ii.  369,  370. 

critical  juncture,  arc  very  curious  and  iiistruetivc. 
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Thr  Allies  The  decisive  crisis  was  now  approaching  :  every  moment  was  pre- 
the'vves't?  cions ;  the  fate  of  Europe  hung  in  the  balance,  suspended  almost 
S"po'i2oM  ®  feather  would  make  it  incline  either  way.  Both  parties  now 

wiioprc-’  adopted  equally  bold  resolutions;  and  it  Avas  hard  to  say  which 

1  1.  j 

cross  llifi  would  be  first  pierced  to  the  heart  in  the  desperate  thrusts  that  were 
ii.vade'"'  about  to  be  exchanged.  Each  army  had  passed  the  other,  and  lay 
Pmssja.  in  great  strength  upon  his  opponent’s  communications;  Blucher 
and  Bernadotte  at  Zoerbig  were  between  Napoleon  and  the  Bhine,  while  he 
Oct.  10.  at  Duben  was  between  them  and  the  Elbe.  Both  thought  that,  by 
threatening  their  adversary’s  communications,  they  would  draw  him  back  or 
reduce  him  to  the  defensive,  and  both  acted  on  this  principle.  On  the  llth 
Oct.  II.  the  Prince-Royal  and  Blucher,  leaving  Thumen  before  Wittenberg, 
and  Tauenzein  at  Dessau,  to  guard  the  passage  of  the  Elbe,  instead  of  return¬ 
ing  towards  the  Elbe,  marched  still  further  to  the  south-west,  and  established 
themselves  at  Halle  and  Rothenburg,  directly  between  Napoleon  and  the 
Rhine,  and  in  such  a  situation  that  they  could  open  up  a  communication 
across  the  plain  of  Saxony  with  the  grand  army  descending  from  Bohemia. 
Napoleon  on  his  part,  pushed  forward  Regnier  to  Wittenberg,  and  Ney  to 
Dessau.  The  former,  with  the  aid  of  the  garrison  of  the  besieged  fortress, 
speedily  raised  the  siege  of  Wittenberg,  and  drove  Thumen,  Avho  commanded 
the  blockading  force,  before  him  towards  Rosslau;  while  Tauenzein,  finding 
himself  in  no  condition  to  make  head  against  Ney  at  Dessau,  fell  back  with 
considerable  loss  to  the  same  place,  and,  after  breaking  down  the  bridge  over 
Oct.  12.  the  Elbe,  continued  his  retreat  by  Zerbot,  towards  Potsdam  and  Ber¬ 

lin.  Napoleon  was  highly  elated  with  these  advantages,  and  seeing  the  road  to 
that  capital  open  before  him,  entertained  the  project  of  carrying  the  war  into 
the  heart  of  the  Prussian  territory,  rallying  to  his  standard  the  besieged  garri¬ 
sons  on  the  Oder,  and  establishing  his  winter  quarters,  supported  by  Torgau, 
Magdeburg,  and  Wittenberg,  in  the  hitherto  untouched  fields  of  northern 
Germany  (1). 

Although,  however,  Napoleon  did  not  prosecute  his  projected 

fownrds“thc  upou  Berlin,  and  even  withdrew  Regnier  back  to  Wit- 

^ownr  s  1C  jemonstrations  against  that  capital  had  the  effect 

of  withdrawing  Bernadotte  from  his  true  line  of  operations,  and  endangering 
in  the  last  degree  the  army  of  Silesia.  On  the  12th  October,  he  detached 
himself  from  Blucher,  recrossed  the  Saale,  and  moved  back  towards  the  Elbe 
as  far  as  Coethen.  The  forces  under  his  command,  however,  as  Tauenzein 
was  on  the  other  side  of  that  river,  did  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  combatants, 
with  which  he  could  never  have  hoped  to  stop  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  ;  while  the  separation  seriously  endangered 
Blucher,  whose  communications  were  now  entirely  cutoff,  and  who  had  lost 
a  considerable  part  of  his  baggage  by  the  operation  of  the  French  light  horse 
on  his  rear.  Bernadette’s  true  policy  would  have  been  to  have  continued 
united  to  Blucher,  who  had  so  gallantly  made  his  way  to  him  through  many 
dangers  across  the  Elbe;  and  their  united  force,  a  hundred  and  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  strong,  might  not  only  have  bid  defiance  to  Napoleon,  but  would  have 

(l)  Bout.  93,  9l).  Napoleon  to  St.-Cyr,  Oct,  10,  1  will  compel  il  lo  receive  battle,  or  abandon  the 

1813.  Jom.  iv.  436  Viet,  ct  Conq.  xxii.  120, 121.  bridges  o!  Dessau  and  Wartenburg.  1  shall  then 
Vaud.  i.  196,  197.  probubi}’’  pass  over  lo  the  right  bank  with  all  my 

army;  afid  it  is  by  the  right  l)ank  1  will  return  lo 
N.niol.'Oii  at  Oils  iicrioil  wrote  lo  SL.Cyr  :  — “  I  Dresden.”— XAroiiioN  la  Sx.-Cva,  U'/i  October 
have  raised  ihe  siege  of  Wittenberg ;  the  army  of  1813.  J0.MINI,  iv,  436. 

Silesia  is  in  full  retreat  by  the  left  bank;  lo-niorrow 

IX, 


18 
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entirely  cut  him  off  from  the  Rhine,  and  rendered  his  retreat  to  France  or 
even  Holland  impossible  (1). 

Atlvniicr  of  Meanwhile,  however,  the  grand  allied  army  was  not  idle.  Issuing 
from  the  defdes  of  the  Bohemian  mountains,  Klenau,  on  the  ex- 

LeTps'S  treme  left,  pushed  as  far  as  Penig  on  the  6th,  on  the  direct  road  to 
Leipsic,  while  Wittgenstein  on  the  right  reached  Altenburg  on  the  same  day, 
Oct.  G.  Meanwhile,  Murat  marched  from  Freyberg  to  Orderau — a  central 
position  at  the  foot  of  the  high  mountains,  well  calculated  at  once  to  maintain 
his  connexion  with  the  garrison  of  Dresden,  and  keep  in  check  the  advancing 
Oct.  7.  columns.  On  the  day  following,  Schwartzenberg  moved  his  head¬ 
quarters  with  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  Chemnitz;  and  although  Murat,  Ponia- 
towski,  and  Victor  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost,  and  the  Poles  even  re¬ 
gained  Penig,  and  drove  back  Klenau  to  a  considerable  distance,  yet  the  con¬ 
tinued  approach  of  the  vast  masses  of  the  Allies  on  all  the  roads,  turned  all 
the  positions  which  they  took  up,  and  compelled  them  to  fall  back  towards 
Leipsic.  It  was  impossible  that  fifty  thousand  men  could  maintain  their 
Oct.  s.  ground  against  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  The  Austrians, 
constantly  pressing  forward,  gained  ground  in  every  quarter,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  9th,  their  advanced  guard,  under  Prince  Maurice  of  Lichtenstein 
and  Thielman,  surprized  Wetlau,  between  Naumburg  and  Weissenfels,  and 
Oct.  g.  on  the  direct  road  from  Leipsic  to  Mayence.  This  movement  in  ad¬ 

vance,  however,  which,  by  destroying  the  French  communications,  would 
have  been  of  the  very  highest  importance  if  effected  by  a  large  body  of  the 
Allies,  totally  failed  in  its  effect  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  employed. 
Oct.  10.  Augereau,  who  was  hurrying  up  by  forced  marches  to  Leipsic,  next 
morning  attacked  them  with  great  vigour,  and  not  only  cleared  the  road, 
but  defeated  the  allied  advanced  guard  with  considerable  loss.  On  the  12th, 
Oct.  12.  Augereau  with  fifteen  thousand  men  entered  Leipsic,  where  a  con¬ 
siderable  concentration  of  troops  had  already  taken  place.  On  the  allied 
right,  Wittgenstein  continued  to  advance,  though  not  without  experiencing 
considerable  resistance,  and  after  several  severe  combats  with  Murat’s  ca¬ 
valry.  The  forward  movement,  however,  of  the  allied  right,  rendered  Mu¬ 
rat’s  position  at  Orderau  no  longer  tenable,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back 
along  the  course  of  the  Tchoppa  to  Mittwerda.  On  all  sides  the  allied  forces 
were  approaching  Leipsic,  and  already  their  advanced  posts  were  within 
Oct.  14.  sight  of  that  city.  On  the  same  day  on  which  Augereau  entered  it, 
Giulay  made  himself  master  of  Weissenfels,  on  the  road  to  France  from  Leip¬ 
sic,  where  he  captured  twelve  hundred  sick  and  wounded;  and  two  days  af¬ 
terwards,  Schwartzenberg  made  a  reconnoissance  with  the  corps  of  Klenau 
and  Wittgenstein,  whichded  to  a  severe  action  between  three  thousand  of 
Mural’s  horse  and  Pahlen’s  dragoons,  which,  after  several  gallant  charges, 
terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  French  by  sixteen  squadrons  of  Prussian 
cuirassiers,  in  which  the  former  lost  almost  all  the  veteran  cavalry  under 
Milhaud,  eighteen  hundred  strong,  which  had  just  arrived  from  Spain  (2). 


(1)  Bout.  150.  Vicl.  ct  Conq,  xxii.  121,  122. 
Vaud.  i.  197,  198. 

(2)  VicL.  et  Conq.  xxii.  123,  125.  Bout.  103, 
104.  Vaud.  i,  199,  200.  IVorviiis,  lUcueil  de  1813. 
ii.  380. 

The  Russian  cavalry  on  lliis  occasion  were 
ovcrwliclmed  by  the  great  superiority  of  the  enemy, 
and  would  liave  been  destroyed  had  it  not  been  for 
the  brilliant  charge  of  the  Prussian  cuirassiers,  who 
threw  themselves  upon  the  enemy,  in  the  midst  of 
their  triumph,  with  the  most  deteriniued  courage. 


XVbcii  Colonel  Boutourlin,  Alexander’s  aide-dc- 
cainp,  expre.ssed  to  an  officer  engaged  in  it  the 
high  admiration  wliicli  he  felt  at  witnessing  their 
gallant  bearing,  the  brave  Prussian  replied,  **  Com¬ 
rade,  could  we  do  less?  this  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Jena.” — Boutourlin,  lOG.  In  the 
course  of  this  desperate  cavalry  encounter,  six 
regiments  of  cuirassiers,  which  had  come  up  w'ith 
Augereau,  and  had  recently  arrived  from  Spain, 
were  almost  totally  destroyed.  Murat,  who  threw 
himself  with  his  wonted  gallantry  upon  the  enemy. 
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NopoKon’s  While  the  vast  masses  of  the  Allies  were  thus  in  all  directions 

project  for  .  ,  t  ^  . 

carrying  the  concentrating  towards  Leipsic,  Napoleon  remained  inactive  at  Du- 

Pi“tlss'ra.“  ben,  waiting  the  concentration  of  his  corps  to  carry  into  execution 
the  plan  which  he  had  so  long  meditated,  of  transferring  the  war  to  the  Prus¬ 
sian  territory,  and,  under  the  protection  of  the  strong  places  which  he  still 
held  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  maintain  the  contest  in  the  space  hitherto 
untouched  between  these  two  rivers  (1  j.  When  he  came  to  propose  this  bold 
design,  however,  to  his  marshals,  he  experienced  an  unanimous  and  most 
determined  resistance.  They  were  not  equally  sanguine  with  the  Emperor  as 
to  the  success  of  future  operations ;  they  had  experienced  the  inability  of 
tbeir  troops  to  contend  with  the  Allies  when  the  animating  eCFect  of  his  pre¬ 
sence  was  no  longer  felt;  and  they  not  unnaturally  entertained  the  greatest 
dread  of  plunging,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  into  the  north 
of  Germany,  when  four  hundred  thousand  allied  troops  were  prepared  to 
interpose  between  them  and  the  Rhine,  and  cut  them  off  entirely  from  their 
communications  with  the  French  empire.  Granting  that  they  Avould  find 
provisions  for  a  considerable  period  in  the  fields  of  northern  Prussia,  and 
shelter  from  the  fortresses  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  of  which  they  still  re¬ 
tained  possession,  how  were  they  to  get  ammunition  and  military  stores  for 
so  vast  a  host  in  the  plains  of  Brandenburg,  or  forage  for  their  cavalry  amidst 
the  clouds  of  light  horse  by  which  they  would  speedily  be  enveloped  ?  In  the 
desperate  strife  in  which  they  would  be  engaged,  when  each  party  threw  him¬ 
self  upon  his  enemy’s  communications,  and  disregarded  his  own,  was  it  not 
probable  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  would  be  crushed  by  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  the  party  inferior  in  light  horse  by  the  one 
which  had  so  great  a  superiority  in  that  formidable  arm?  Above  all,  what 
would  the  Allies  lose  by  the  war  being  transferred  into  Prussia  but  Berlin, 
and  the  warlike  resources,  now  nearly  exhausted,  of  that  diminutive  realm? 
— they  still  retained  Austria,  Silesia,  and  southern  Germany,  from  which  they 
could  derive  all  their  supplies ;  but  if  the  French  army  were  irrevocably  cut 
off  from  the  Rhine,  a  very  few  weeks’  warfare,  such  as  that  which  had  recently 
occurred,  would  exhaust  all  their  resources;  and  the  very  magnitude  of 
their  forces  would  the  sooner  paralyse  them,  from  the  failure  of  all  the  muni¬ 
ments  of  war  (2). 

Notwithstanding  these  obvious  considerations,  Napoleon  was  strongly  bent 
upon  carrying  his  bold  project  into  execution ;  and  the  lour  days  that  he  spent 
at  Duben,  endeavouring  to  overcome  the  repugnance  of  his  marshals,  and  re¬ 
volving  in  his  mind  the  probable  risks  and  advantages  of  the  undertaking, 
Napoiton's  were  among  the  most  gloomy  and  painful  of  his  life.  “  When  the 
withbis  intentions  of  the  Emperor,”  says  Gaulaincourt,  “  to  cross  the 

and  reasons  Elbe,  and  carry  the  war  into  Prussia,  became  known,  there  was  a 
general  explosion  of  murmurs  in  the  army.  ‘  Are  we  then,’  said 
they,  ‘  to  recommence  a  levy  of  bucklers  in  Prussia,  and  go  and 


was  on  the  point  of  heing  made  prisoner.  When 
the  Prussian  cuirassiers  broke  those  of  France  in 
the  close  of  the  day,  he  was  obliged  to  lly,  closely 
pursued  by  the  enemy;  and  an  officer  who  headed 
the  pursuit,  almost  touching  the  monarch,  repeated¬ 
ly  called  out,  “  Stop,  stop,  kingl”  A  faithful  fol¬ 
lower  of  Joachim  passed  his  sword  through  the 
pursuer’s  body,  and  so  effected  the  monarch’s  deli¬ 
verance;  for  which  he  was  made  an  esquire  of  the 
king  on  the  spot,  and  next  day  received  the  decor¬ 
ation  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  from  Napoleon.— 

OOEL. 

(1)  “  The  plan  of  the  Emperor  was  to  have  al¬ 
lowed  the  Allies  to  advance  into  the  territory  be¬ 


tween  the  Elbe  and  tlie  Saale,  and  then,  manoeuvring 
under  protection  of  the  forties.scsaiul  the  mng<i2iijes 
of  Dresden,  Torgau,  Wittenberg,  and  Hamburg,  to 
have  carried  the  war  into  the  territory  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Oder,  on  whieli  lallcr  river,  France 
still  held  Glogau,  Stettin,  and  Cu.slrin  ;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances,  to  have  raised  the  blockade  of 
Dantzic,  Zomosc,  and  Modlin,  on  the  Vistula,  Such 
was  the  success  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  that  vast  plan,  that  the  coalition  would  have 
been  disorganized  l)y  it." — Napoleon  in  Monl/ioion, 
ii.  125. 

(2)  Jom.  iv.  438,  439-  Fain,  ii.  372,  373.  Las 
Cases,  vi.  38, 40*  Viet,  ct  Cenq.  xxii,  121»  122. 
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bury  the  remains  of  the  army  at  Berlin?  Has  he  not  yet  slaughtered  enougli? 
this  will  never  come  to  an  end.  It  is  too  late  to  adventure  on  this  perilous 
campaign.  Had  he  replaced  us  on  the  Rhine,  we  should  have  found  winter 
quarters;  and  in  spring,  if  necessary,  resumed  the  offensive.  We  have  had 
enough  of  lighting :  we  must  regain  France.’  I  was  in  the  salon  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  when  the  staff  in  a  body  came  to  supplicate  him  to  abandon  his  pro¬ 
jects  on  Berlin,  and  march  on  Leipsic.  No  one  who  did  not  witness  that  de¬ 
plorable  scene,  can  conceive  what  he  suffered  in  that  moment.  The  reasons 
they  advanced  w'ere  futile  in  the  e.Ktreme.  He  remained  cold  and  reserved. 

‘  My  plan,’  replied  he,  ‘  has  been  deeply  calculated  ;  I  have  admitted  into  it, 
as  a  probable  contingency,  the  defection  of  Bavaria  :  I  am  convinced  that  the 
plan  of  marching  on  Berlin  is  good.  A  retrograde  movement,  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  whic'n  we  are  placed,  is  a  disastrous  step ;  and  those  who  oppose 
iny  projects  have  undertaken  a  serious  responsibility — I  will  think  on  it, 
gentlemen.’  Yvith  these  words  he  re-entered  his  cabinet,  and  remained  the 
whole  remainder  of  the  day  wrapped  in  thought,  silent  and  moody.  The 
weather  w  as  sombre  and  cold  :  the  wind  blew  with  violence,  and  moaned 
through  the  vast  corridors  of  the  ancient  chateau  of  Duben,  and  its  old  lead- 
encased  windows  trembled  in  their  sockets.  Every  thing  in  that  mournful 
residence  bore  the  character  of  profound  melancholy  (1).”  It  is  interesting 
to  recollect  that  exactly  similar  circumstances  attended  the  decisive  debate 
in  the  National  Assembly  of  France  on  the  f  7th  June  1789,  wdien  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  nation  was  assumed,  the  monarchy  overthrown,  and  the  march 
of  the  Revolution  rendered  inevitable  (2). 

Defection  of  In  Spite  of  all  the  obstacles  which  the  marshals  threw  in  his  way, 
wwcii'over-  ’•!  'S  probablc  that  the  Emperor  would  have  ventured  on  the  move- 
tui-ns  his  nient  immediately ;  but  news  arrived  on  the  12th,  which  rendered 
NoTia.  it  impossible.  The  cabinet  of  Munich,  which,  ever  since  the  war 
began  in  Germany,  bad  been  besieged  with  entreaties  on  the  part  of  its  sub¬ 
jects  to  abandon  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  and  join  the  alliance  against 
France, had  at  length, notwithstanding  its  strong  partiality  for  Napoleon,  and 
natural  gratitude  for  the  benefits  he  had  conferred  upon  the  Bavarian  govern¬ 
ments,  been  compelled  to  yield;  and  a  treaty  signed  at  Ried,  on  the  8th  of 
October,  had  secured  the  accession  of  Bavaria  to  the  grand  alliance.  This  im¬ 
portant  event,  which  the  Emperor  had  foreseen,  as  he  had  been  forewarned 
of  it  by  tlie  King  of  Bavaria,  but  which  was  not  equally  expected  by  the 
army,  gave  great  additional  w'eight  to  the  marshals  who  urged  a  return  to 
FT-ance.  “  By  this  inconceivable  defection  of  Bavaria,”  said  they,  “  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  entirely  changed  :  we  must  look  forward  to  the  other  defections  which 
will  follow.  Vvirtemberg,  Baden,  and  Darmsladt,  will  be  swept  away  by  the 
impulse  given  so  violently  to  the  north  of  Germany.  The  Austrian  army, 
which  was  on  the  Inn,  is  doubtless  already  in  march  for  the  Rhine.  The  Ba¬ 
varian  army  will  follow  it.  They  wdll  draw  after  them  the  whole  armed  force 
which  they  lind  on  their  road,  and  then  our  frontier  is  at  once  menaced  and 
invaded.  What  can  be  so  urgent,  then,  as  to  draw  near  to  it?  It  is  always, 
Avithout  doubt,  an  evil  to  change  a  plan;  and  the  peril  here  is  the  greater, 
that  we  must  operate  towards  the  Rhine,  when  we  Avere  prepared  to  have 
marched  across  the  Elbe.  But  is  it  not  better  to  resign  ourselves  to  it,  than 
to  lose  every  thing?  Circumstances  have  changed  :  Ave  must  change  Avith 
them.”  TL'e  Emperor  Avas  not  convinced  by  these  reasons,  how  Aveighty  soe¬ 
ver  they  might  appear;  but  he  yielded  to  the  torrent,  and  gave  orders  to  re- 


(1)  Cuul.  Souveui^8,  i.  261, 263- 


(2)  Ante,  i.  105. 
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call  Regnier  and  Bertrand,  who  were  making  ready  to  march  on  Berlin,  and 
all  was  prepared  for  a  retreat  to  Leipsic  (1). 

When  this  resolution  was  taken,  however,  matters  had  proceeded 
which  the  to  such  extremities,  that  it  was  not  only  impossible  to  regain  the 

1'  I'pncli  Wi‘r6  ^  j  I  tj 

environed.  Rhine  without  a  battle,  but  the  losses  likely  to  be  incurred,  in  case 
of  disaster,  were  frightful.  St.-Cyr  was  to  be  left  at  Dresden  with  thirty-five 
thousand  men,  Davoust  with  twenty-five  thousand  at  Hamburg;  Magdeburg, 
AVittenherg,  and  Torgau,  had  each  their  garrison,  which  would  be  speedily 
surrounded;  and  if  the  French  army  were  obliged  to  continue  its  retreat  to 
the  Rhine,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  whole  fortresses  on  the  Elbe,  with 
ninety  thousand  men  in  arms  within  their  walls,  would  become  the  prey  of 
the  victor.  Magdeburg  contained  the  great  magazine  of  provisions  for  the 
army  :  the  grand  park  of  artillery,  and  reserves  of  ammunition,  which  had 
been  stopped  at  Eulenburg,  Avere  hurried  into  Torgau;  while  the  King  of 
.Saxony  prepared  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  grand  army  to  Leipsic.  In  this 
Avay,  Napoleon  set  out  to  fight  his  way  hack  to  the  Rhine,  through  two 
hundred  and  fifty  tliousand  enemies,  separated  both  from  his  magazines  and 
his  reserve  artillery  and  ammunition.  It  must  he  admitted  that  a  more  peril¬ 
ous  position  could  hardly  be  conceived,  and  that  the  system  of  pushing  for¬ 
ward,  and  making  war  maintain  war,  had  now  been  strained  till  it  was  ready 
to  burst.  The  Emperor  felt  his  danger;  but  still  trusted  to  his  star.  “  A 
thunderbolt,”  said  he  afterwards,  “  alone  could  have  saved  us;  hut  nothing 
Avas  desperate  so  long  as  I  had  the  chances  of  a  battle;  and  in  our  position  a 
single  victory  might  have  restored  to  us  the  north  as  far  as  Dantzic  (2).” 
wu'i7wMci°'''  AVith  joyful  steps,  the  army  obeyed  the  order  to  face  about  and 
al'my'ro""'  mai'ch  tOAA'ards  tlic  Rhine.  Joy  beamed  in  every  countenance;  the 
reivert  the  sounds  of  mirth  Avere  heard  in  every  rank  :  at  length  their  sulfer- 

Ci'tlCTS  to  ^ 

inovc  to-  ings  Avere  to  come  to  an  end,  and  they  Avere  to  revisit  their  beloved 
ui'psic.  France.  The  Emperor  set  out  early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th, 
and  arrived  at  noon  at  Leipsic,  Avhere  Marmont  and  Augereau  had  for  some 
days  past  united  their  forces.  In  approaching  the  city,  Avhich  he  already  fore¬ 
saw  Avas  to  be  the  theatre  of  a  decisive  battle,  he  cast  an  eager  glance  over 
the  heights  of  Plaffendorf,  and  the  Avindings  of  the  Partha,  Avhich  protect  on 
that  side  the  approach  to  the  tOAvn.  He  then  rode  out  to  survey  the  ramparts, 
which  encircle  the  old  city  and  separate  it  from  the  suburbs ;  and,  Avhile  doing 
so,  the  sound  of  cannon  Avas  heard  in  the  direction  of  Pegau.  It  Avas  the 
King  of  Naples,  who,  on  the  position  of  Magdeborn,  arrested  the  approach  of 
the  advanced  guard  of  ScliAvartzenberg’s  army.  Five  corps,  and  a  numerous 
body  of  cavalry,  in  all  eighty  thousand  men,  Avere  there  assembled  under 
Oct.  i3.  his  orders.  He  had  previously  intended  to  conduct  the  bulk  of  his 
army  through  Leipsic,  and  join  the  Emperor  to  the  north  of  that  city,  con¬ 
ceiving  that  it  Avas  in  that  direction  that  the  battle  Avas  to  be  fought;  and, 
under  this  idea,  he  had  abandoned  to  the  enemy  the  important  defiles  at 
Oct,  n.  Grobern  and  Gochrew  ;  but,  being  informed  the  same  day  of  the 
resolution  of  Napoleon  to  hold  the  toAvn  to  the  last  extremity,  he  retraced  his 
steps  the  day  following,  and  took  post  on  the  heights  of  Magdeborn,  Avhere 
the  severe  cavalry  action  took  place  between  the  French  dragoons  and  Rus¬ 
sian  and  Prussian  cuirassiers,  Avhich  has  already  been  noticed  (5). 

Description  The  old  city  of  Leipsic,  Avhich  is  of  no  great  extent, is  surrounded, 
“mini'vn'ons ii’iegular  rampart,  Avhich  forms  nearly  a  square.  It  consists 
of  Leii.sic.  of  old  curtain  of  masonry,  covered  by  a  ditch  almost  obliterated 

(l)  Fain,  ii.  377,  378.  Join.  v.  439,  440.  (3)  Join.  iv.  44^,  447.  Fain,  ii,  383,  384.  Bout, 

(2J  Las  Cases,  vi.  38.  Fain,  ii.  378,  38l.  108,  109. 
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without  a  counterscarp,  beyond  which  broad  boulevards,  planted  'with  trees, 
form  a  spacious  and  shady  walk  for  the  citizens.  The  suburbs,  which  stretch, 
as  in  most  continental  cities,  beyond  this  verdant  belt,  were  much  more  con¬ 
siderable  at  that  period;  and  they  were  then,  as  now,  also  shut  in  towards 
the  south  and  east,  by  walls,  and  the  gates  strengthened  by  palisades  :  but 
towards  the  north,  on  the  side  of  the  Partha,  they  were  altogether  open.  To 
the  eastward,  on  the  road  to  France,  the  city  is  bounded  by  the  marshes  of 
the  Elster  and  the  Pleisse,  which  streams,  flowing  in  a  lazy  current  to  the 
north-west,  enclose  between  them  swampy  meadows  nearly  two  miles  broad, 
wholly  impassable  for  carriages;  and  though  the  rivers  are  of  no  great  breadth, 
they  are  so  deep  and  muddy,  that  they  are  in  most  places  unfordable  either 
by  cavalry  or  infantry.  This  broad  marsh  is  crossed  only  by  the  road  to  Lut- 
zen  and  Mayence,  which,  after  traversing  the  long  and  narrow  street  which 
leads  to  the  barrier  of  Machranstadt,  enters  the  city  by  the  gate  of  Halle,  over 
a  bridge  at  the  same  place.  There  were  no  other  bridges  over  the  Elster  but 
one  or  two  wooden  ones  for  foot  passengers,  and  the  stone  bridge  over  which 
the  great  road  passes,  well  known  from  the  frightful  catastrophe  a  few  days 
after,  which  has  rendered  it  immortal  in  history.  To  the  east  the  country 
consists  of  a  beautiful  plain,  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  offering  a 
theatre  worthy  of  the  battle  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  world.  To 
the  southeast,  like  a  chain  of  verdure,  extend  the  hills  of  Wachau,  then  oc¬ 
cupied  in  force  by  Murat’s  army ;  while  to  the  north-east,  in  the  direction  of 
Mockern,  the  windings  of  the  Partha,  and  the  gentle  swells  and  villages  ad¬ 
joining  its  banks,  present  a  variety  of  obstacles  to  retard  the  advance  of  an 
approaching  enemy  (1). 

Napoiton  No  sooner  was  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  known  to  Murat,  than 
the  field  of  he  hastened  to  wait  upon  him ;  and  the  two  sovereigns  rode  out 
buttle.  together  towards  the  heights  behind  Lieberwolkwitz,  from  whence 
the  Avhole  plain  to  the  south-east  of  Leipsic  can  be  descried .  F rom  an  elevated 
point  in  that  direction,  near  the  bed  of  the  Pleisse,  Napoleon  surveyed  the 
whole  field,  and  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  the  day  following.  Seated  by 
a  blazing  watchfire,  after  his  usual  custom,  in  the  midst  of  the  squares  of  his 
guard,  he  long  and  anxiously  surveyed  the  ground,  and  in  particular  the 
mossy  and  swampy  beds  of  the  Pleisse  and  the  Elster,  which  extended,  in  a 
broad  belt  nearly  two  leagues  across,  in  the  rear  of  the  w’hole  position  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  French  army.  From  thence  he  rode  on  to  the  hills  of  Lieber¬ 
wolkwitz,  from  which  elevated  ridge,  not  only  the  positions  of  his  oAsm  troops, 
but  the  advanced  posts  of  the  enemy,  w^ere  visible.  A  few'  gun-shots  only  se¬ 
parated  the  two  armies.  The  heads  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  columns  ap¬ 
peared  in  great  strength  within  cannon  range ;  but  as  yet  all  was  still :  not  a 
sound  Avas  heard,  and  no  appearance  of  hostilities  wasA’isible.  Here  an  im¬ 
posing  ceremony  took  place,  in  the  distribution  of  eagles  by  Napoleon  to  three 
regiments  which  had  not  hitherto  received  them ;  and  he  returned  to  Leipsic 
by  the  course  of  the  Pleisse,  after  inspecting  Poniatow'ski’s  Poles,  Avho  oc¬ 
cupied  the  marshy  banks  of  that  stream  (2). 
thl'r“cmh‘  positions  occupied  by  the  French  army  on  the  night  of  the 
loth,  were  as  folloAV  : — Bertrand’s  corps  held  Lindenau,  at  the 
oct.’iu'.  entrance  of  the  chaussce  Avhich  crossed  the  marshes  of  the  Elster, 
in  order  to  cover  that  important  defile,  and  keep  at  a  distance  a  strong  column 
of  the  enemy,  which,  having  gained  the  great  road  to  Erfurth,  menaced  the 
rear,  and  had  already  entirely  cut  off  the  communications,  of  the  French  army. 

(l)  Personal  observations.  Bout,  Cap.  ix.  (2)  Odel,  i,  15)  17*  Fain,  ii.  38l>  383. 

Introd.  15.  Fain,  ii,  383. 
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To  the  eastward  of  the  marshes,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  three  corps  were  stationed,  facing  to  tlie  southward ;  viz.  Poniatowski’s 
Poles  on  the  right,  on  the  edge  of  the  Elster  and  Pleisse,  between  Mark-Kle- 
berg  and  Connewitz;  next  Augereau,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  heights  of 
Wachau,  flanked  on  either  side  by  Milhaud’s  cavalry;  behind  Wachau  was 
placed  Victor’s  men;  from  thence  to  Lieberwolkwitz  stretched  Lauriston’s 
corps;  on  their  left,  Macdonald’s  extended  to  Holzhausen  (1);  Latour-Mau- 
bourg  and  Sebastiani’s  horse  stood  on  either  flank  of  Victor’s  corps ;  while  the 
imperial  guard,  around  Napoleon,  were  in  reserve  near  Probstheyda.  In  all, 
six  corps  of  infantry  and  four  of  horse,  mustering  a  hundred  and  ten  thou¬ 
sand  men,  of  whom  eighteen  thousand  were  cavalry;  and  of  these  a  hundred 
thousand  were  to  the  eastward  of  the  Pleisse,  and  on  the  proper  field  of  battle. 
Force  aiul  To  the  north-west  of  Leipsic,  but  so  far  removed  from  it  as  to  be 
fhc  F^ndi  *1  separate  army,  a  considerable  force  was  collected  to  combat 
nllrth  of  Blucher  and  the  Prince-Royal  of  Sweden,  who,  in  that  direction, 
Lcipsic.  were  drawing  near  to  the  city  with  a  formidable  array  of  troops. 
They  consisted  of  Marmont’s  corps  and  two  divisions  of  Ney’s,  which  were 
posted  between  Mockern  and  Enteritch;  the  other  division  of  Ney’s  corps, 
with  the  artillery,  were  on  march  from  Duben,  but  had  not  yet  taken  up 
their  ground.  Arrighi’s  cavalry,  however,  three  thousand  strong,  had  come 
up,  and  Regnier’s  Saxons  were  hourly  expected.  The  forces  on  the  ground 
consisted  of  forty-five  thousand  infantry  and  three  thousand  cavalry.  The 
whole  army,  already  arrived  or  on  the  road  from  Duben,  and  certain  to  take 
part  in  the  battle,  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  infantry  and 
thirty-five  thousand  cavalry,  with  seven  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  can  non , 
distributed  in  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  battalions,  and  three  hundred 
and  seventy-two  squadrons.  An  immense  force !  equal  to  that  with  which 
Napoleon  had  conquered  at  AVagram,  and  superior  to  that  which  had  fought 
at  Borodino  (2) ;  but,  great  as  it  was,  it  was  overmatched  by  the  ranks  of  the 
Allies,  who  had  now  arrayed  under  their  banners  the  greatest  military  force 
that  modern  Europe  had  ever  seen  assembled  in  a  single  field  (5). 

Position  of  The  forces  of  the  allies  were  divided,  like  the  French,  into  two 
the  Brand  ^rmics ;  the  principal  of  which,  under  Schwartzenberg,  was  op- 
the'Lu“h  of  to  the  grand  army  of  Napoleon,  while  that  of  the  north, 
i.eiiMic,  under  Bernadette  and  Blucher,  advanced  against  Ney  and  Marmont. 
They  w'ere  thus  arranged  in  the  grand  army  for  the  attack  of  the  French 
from  the  south.  On  their  own  left,  opposite  to  the  French  right,  and  on  the 
edge  of  the  morass  of  the  Elster,  stood  Giulay’s  corps  of  Austrians,  with 
Lichtenstein  and  Thielman’s  light  troops;  the  centre,  opposite  to  Wachau, 
and  from  thence  towards  the  Elster,  was  very  strong,  consisting  of  Meerfeldt 
and  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Homberg’s  Austrians,  Wittgenstein’s  Russians,  and 
Kleisi’s  Prussians;  while  the  right  wing,  opposed  to  Macdonald  and  Laurislon, 
was  composed  of  Klenau’s  corps  of  Austrians;  Ziethen’s  brigade  of  Prussians, 
who  were  at  Gross  Pothna,  having  their  extreme  flank  covered  by  the  Cos¬ 
sacks  under  Platolf.  The  reserve,  consisting  of  the  Russian  and  Prussian 
guards,  and  two  divisions  of  cuirassiers,  under  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine 
and  Milaradowilch,  w'ere  at  Magdeborn.  The  great  defect  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  but  which  no  representations  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  generals  could 
induce  Prince  Schwartzenberg  to  alter,  was,  that  the  rivers  Elster  and 
Pleisse  flowed  through  the  middle  of  the  allied  line,  separating  thus  the  left 

(l)  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii,  127.  Bbut.  112.  Vautl,  i.  (3)  Vauil.  i.  201.  204.  Viet,  ft  Conq.  xxii.  127, 
204.  Kausler,  932.  128.  Bout,  108,  109.  Lab.  ii.  379.  Kausler,  932. 

^2)  ylnto,  Yii.233;  viii.  3C5.  Bn!,  dc  f.eipsic,  Posen,  1835,  32. 
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wing  from  the  centre,  and  one  part  of  the  centre  from  the  other — a  most 
perilous  situation,  if  any  disaster  had  rendered  it  necessary  for  one  part  of 
the  allied  line  to  assist  the  other,  and  which  exposed  the  portion  of  it  which 
was  placed  between  the  two  rivers  to  imminent  danger.  The  Austrian  general 
even  carried  his  infatuation  so  far,  as  to  desire  to  place  the  flower  of  the 
allied  army,  the  Russian  and  Prussian  guards,  in  the  narrow  space  between 
the  Pleisse  and  the  Elster;  and  it  w’as  only  by  the  determined  resistance  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  that  they  were  brought  to  the  decisive  point  on  the 
right,  to  the  east  of  both  these  rivers.  Although  Benningsen’s  corps  and 
Colloredo’s  reserves  had  not  yet  come  up,  the  force  here  assembled  was  im¬ 
mense  :  it  consisted  of  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  com¬ 
batants,  of  which  twenty-five  thousand  were  cavalry,  with  six  hundred  and 
twenty  guns.  Benningsen  and  Colloredo’s  reserve,  although  not  in  time  for 
a  battle  on  the  16th,  might  be  expected  on  the  day  following;  and  they  were 
thirty-eight  thousand  more,  of  whom  three  thousand  were  horse,  with  a 
hundred  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon  (1). 
posTtton  of  north  of  Leipsic,  the  disproportion  was  still  greater.  The 

thc  Aues  armies  ofSilesia  and  Bernadotte,which  lay  in  that  direction, formed 
of  Lcipsic.  m  all  a  mass  of  a  hundred  and  three  thousand  combatants,  of  whom 
sixteen  thousand  were  cavalry,  with  three  hundred  and  ninety  pieces  of 
cannon.  They  had  not  all,  however,  come  up.  Bernadette,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned,  had  made  an  eccentric  movement  towards  the  Elbe,  and  those  in  line 
consisted  only  of  the  corps  of  Langeron  and  D’York,  with  Sacken  in  reserve, 
which  had  their  headquarters  at  Skenditz,  on  the  road  to  Halle;  and  they 
amounted  to  fifty-six  thousand  effective  men,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  guns.  Thus  the  contending  parties  towards  Mockern  were  very  nearly 
matched  on  the  first  day;  the  French  having  forty-eight  thousand,  and  the 
Allies  fifty-six  thousand  men.  But  if  the  contest  should  be  prolonged  for  an¬ 
other  day,  and  the  Prince-Royal  come  up  in  time  to  take  part  in  it,  forty- 
seven  thousand  additional  combatants  would  be  thrown  into  the  balance,  to 
which  the  French  reserves  brought  from  Duben,  would  not  oppose  more  than 
thirty  thousand.  Thus,  upon  the  whole,  for  the  final  shock  on  which  the 
contest  would  ultimately  depend,  the  Allies  could  count  upon  two  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand  men,  and  above  thirteen  hundred  guns;  while  the 
French  could  only  reckon  on  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  men,  and 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  :  a  great  disproportion,  Avhich  all 
the  advantages  of  Napoleon’s  central  position  and  great  abilities  could  hardly 
compensate;  and  which  demonstrated  that  the  formidable  military  confe¬ 
deracy,  of  which  he  had  so  long  formed  the  head,  was  now  fairly  overmatched 
by  the  vast  host  which  its  intolerable  exactions  had  arrayed  to  assert  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  mankind  (2). 

(1)  Kuuslcr,  931.  "Vautl.  i.  202.  Bout.  1 10,  1 11  •  Join.  iv.  448,  449. 

(2)  Bout.  121.  Kausler,  931.  932.  Vaud.  ii.  202,  203.  Fain,  ii.  405. 

French  Army  at  Leipsic. 

Right  Under  the  command  of  the  King  of  Naples. 

Infantry.  Cavalry. 


8tli  Corps,  Prince  Poniatowski .  8,000 

2d  Corps,  Victor, . 10,000 

4  th  Corps  of  Cavalry,  Kellcrmann, .  3,000 

Centre. 

Corps  of . 10,000 

5th  Corps,  General  Lauriston, .  9,000 

1  nh  Corps,  Macdonald, . 15,000 

1st  Corps  of  Cavalry,  General  Latour-Mauhourg,  .  4,500 


Carryover,  .  .  ■  58,000  7,500 
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Schwart- 
zpnberg’s 
proclama¬ 
tion  to  his 
troops,  ami 
feelings  cf 
the  soldiers 
on  both 
sides. 


At  midnight  on  the  night  of  the  15th,  two  rockets  were  sent  up  to 
a  prodigious  height  from  the  headquarters  of  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg,  to  the  south  of  Leipsic,  and  were  immediately  answered  by 
three,  two  of  a  blue  and  one  of  a  red  light,  from  Blucher’s,  on  the 
north.  These  awful  signals  told  the  assembled  myriads,  that  all 
things  were  in  readiness  in  both  armies,  and  that  the  hour  of  the  final 


Infantry.  Cavalry.- 


Brought  over, .  .  ,  58,000  7,500 

2<1  Corps  of  Cavalry,  General  Sebastiani,  .  .  .  4,500 

5lfa  Corps  of  Cavalry,  General  Milhaud,  ....  3,000 

Left  IVin^, — Under  the  Command  of  Ney, 

6lh  Corps,  Mannont, . 18.000 

3d  Corp.s,  general  Souhorn, . 15,000 

7lh  Corps,  General  Regnicr, .  8,000 

3d  Corris  of  Cavaliy,  Arriglu, .  3,000 

Total,  .  .  .  99,000  18,000 

Behind  Leipsic, 

4lh  Corps,  General  Bertrand, . 15,000 

lieserve. 

Old  Guard,  MorTier, .  4,000 

Young  Guard,  O’yidinot, .  26,000 

Cavalry  of  the  Guard,  General  Wansouty,  .  •  •  4,800 


Grand  total,  ” .  .  144,000  22,800 

166,800 


Not  (alien  in. 

The  first  and  fourteenth  Corps,  at  Dresden. 

The  ihirteenlh  Corps,  at  Hamburg. 

— -Vaudoncourt,  Campagne  de  1813,  p.  201- 

N.  B. — Plolho,  ICausler,  and  the  German  writers,  make  the  French  forces  140,000  infantry  and  35,000 
cavalry;  or,  in  all,  175,000,  which  is  probably  nearly  the  truth.— Kausleh.  932* 

Allied  Army  at  Leipsic. 


Austrians  under  Schwartzenberg  : 

^len. 

ITessc-ITomherg. .  .  ' .  20.000 

Meerfcldt, .  20,000 

Klenau, . 15,000 

Total,  .  .  .  - -  55,000 

Russians  . 

Willgcn.stcin,  . .  20,000 

Barclay  dc  Toliy, .  35,000 


Prussians  : 

Kleist .  20,000 

Ziethen, . 5,000 

Pialow, . 5,000 

Total,  .  .  .  - -  30,000 

Army  of  Blucher  : 

Lnngeron, .  30,000 

York, .  25,000 

Sacken, . 15,000 

Total,  .  .  .  - -  70.000 

Corps  de  Giulay,  . .  20,000 


Army  of  Reserve,  Benningscii^  .... 

Army  of  Silesia,  Blucher . 

Army  of  the  North,  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden, 

Grand  Total, 


day,  .  . 

.  .  230,000 

ight  on  the  I8t/i. 

Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

Men. 

Guns. 

128,850 

29.550 

158,400 

626 

23,000 

5,000 

28,000 

132 

46,000 

10  GOO 

56,000 

356 

36,450 

11,000 

47,450 

270 

234,300 

56,150 

290,450 

1,384 

— Kausler,  p.  931. 
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struggle  had  struck.  All  was  tranquil  in  the  French  lines  :  their  watchfires 
burned  with  a  steady  light,  and  no  moving  figures  around  the  flame  indicated 
an  intention  to  retreat.  Unspeakable  was  the  ardour  which  the  solemnity  of 
the  moment  excited  in  the  allied  ranks.  Now  was  the  appointed  time — now 
was  the  day  of  salvation.  Retreat  to  the  enemy  without  a  conflict  was  impos¬ 
sible  :  the  host  of  Germany  encircled  his  ranks :  on  the  morrow,  the  mighty 


Blockading  Forces, 

Men. 

29,100 
10,300 
12.600 
4,000 


Total,  ....  56,000 
Total  Russian  Force  in  Gerniany, 


In  the  Field .  193,298 

Blockading  Force, .  56,000 


Corps  at  Dantzig, 
at  Zamosc. 
at  Glogau, 
at  Modlin, 


Grand  Total  of  Russians,  ....  249,298 

—Plotho,  vol.  ii.,  App.  32. 

III.  PaussiAits. 


Batta* 

Batta- 

Jager 

Squa- 

Squa- 

lions  of 

lions  of 

Com- 

(Irons  of 

(Irons  of 

the  line. 

landwelir. 

panics. 

the  line. 

landwelw. 

Uiica. 

Royal  Guard, . 

6 

2 

8 

— 

2 

1  Corps, . 

20 

24 

4 

28 

16 

13 

2  Corps, . 

24 

16 

4 

28 

14 

16 

3  Corps, . 

28 

12 

2 

29 

16 

10 

4  Corps, . 

.  11 

69 

— 

— 

58 

11 

Corps  of  Walraoden, . 

.  5 

— 

— 

5 

— 

1 

Blockading  force  before  Glogau,  . 

_ 

4 

2 

Blockading  force  before  Danlzic,  • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

1 

Total,  .  . 

94 

121 

12 

98 

il4 

56 

Infantry  of  the  Line,  .  » 

Laiidwehr  Lifantry,  .  . 

Jager  Infantry,  .  .  .  . 

Pioneers,  ...... 

Landvvehr  Cavalry, .  .  . 

Arlillery, . 

- 

Total, 

....  227,500 

Summary, 

4 

Cavalry, . 

Artillei-y, . 

Grand  Total  of  Prussians, 

1,  vol,  ii.,  App.  23. 

....  230,500 

IV.  Swedes  and  English 

Troops  from  the 

North  of  Germany, 

.Swedes, . 

Bata!.  Squad.  Batter.  Gunii.  Cossack 
Ueg. 

35  32  9  62 

4  6  6 

Men. 

24,018 

3,000 

Sweden  and  Englisli,  .... 

27,018 

Composition  and  Strength  of  the  different  Armies  employed. 
Army  of  Silesia. 


Infantry.  Cavalry.  Artillery.  Cossacks. 

Corps  d’York, .  29,783  6,033  1,917 

Corps  of  . .  9,600  2,000  1,000  3,600 

Corp^  of  Langero;i,  18,464  2,300  2.600  4,400 

Corps  of  St.-Priest, . 8/iOO  2,920  600  1,200 


Total .  66,247  13,753  6,117  9,200 


— Plotho,  vol,  ii.,  App.  51. 
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conflict  which  was  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  twenty-years,  and  determine 
whether  they  and  their  children  w  ere  to  be  freemen  or  slaves,  was  to  be 
decided.  Confidence  pervaded  every  bosom  ;  hope  beat  high  in  every  heart : 
recent  success,  present  strength,  seemed  the  certain  harbingers  of  victory.  A 
sombre  feeling  of  disquietude,  on  the  other  hand,  pervaded  the  French  army  : 
their  ancient  courage  w  as  the  same,  their  hereditary  spirit  was  unshaken ; 
but  disaster  had  chilled  their  ardour,  diminished  numbers  depressed  their 
hopes,  and  their  confidence  in  the  star  of  the  Emperor  had  been  irrevocably 
shaken.  Still  they  looked  forward  undahnted  to  the  fight,  and  resolved  to 
show  themselves,  under  whatever  fortune,  w'orthy  of  the  eagles  which  they 
bore.  At  daybreak,  the  following  noble  proclamation  was  issued  by  Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  and  read  at  the  head  of  every  company  and  squadron  in  his 
army : — “  The  most  important  epoch  of  this  sacred  war  has  arrived,  brave 
warriors!  Prepare  for  the  combat.  The  bond  which  unites  so  many  powerful 


Infantry,  .  . 

Cavalry,  .  .  , 

Artillery,  .  . 

Cossacks,  .  . 

.  66,247 

.  13,753 

.  6,117 

.  9,200 

Cannon,  , 

Total, 

... 

.  95,317 
536 

Swedisli  Army,  .... 
Corps  of  Winzingerode,  . 
Corps  of  Woronzof,  ,  , 

Corps  of  Walmoden,  . 
Corps  of  Bulow,  .  , 

Corps  of  Tauenzieii,  •  , 

Armv  of  the  North, 

Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

3,742 

834 

2,910 

3,850 

6,350 

5,200 

Artillery. 

1,703 

583 

883 

561 

1,800 

700 

Cossacks. 

2,214 

4,197 

1,350 

1,200 

Infantry,  ,  .  . 

Cavalry,  .  .  . 

Artillery,  .  .  , 

Cossacks,  .  .  , 
English  Troops,  . 

Total,  .  .  .  112,935 

22,886 

6,230 

112,936 

22,886 

6,230 

8,961 

3,000 

8,961 

— Plotho,  vol.  ii.,  App.  62. 


Grand  Total,  .  ^  .  154,013 


Grand  Army  of  Pohemia. 


Austrians, . 

Kussians, . 

Wittgenstein, . 

Reserve  and  Guards, . 

Prussians, . 

Kleist, . 

Guards, . 

Total,  ,  .  ,  , 


Bat. 

Squad. 

Batteries. 

Cossack 

Men. 

Regiments. 

112 

124 

45 

130,850 

39 

36 

5 

58.420 

46.’- 

72 

211 

21  j 

41 

61 

44 

8 

14 

2 

J 

48,500 

245 

284 

871 

J 

25 

237,770 

Infant!^.  Cavalry.  Artillery.  Cossacks. 

.  99,300  24,800  C,750 

Russians .  34,600  10,900  5,750  7,200 

Prussians, .  38,300  7,800  2,400 


Total .  172,200  43,500  14,900  7,200 

■■'fi'ntry .  172,200* 

Cavalry, . 43,500 

Artillery, . 14.900 

Cossacks,  . .  7,200 


— Plotiio.  vol,  ii.,  App.  44. 


Grand  total — Men,  .  .  ,  .  237,770 
Cannon,  «  .  .  093 
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nations  in  the  most  just,  as  the  greatest  of  causes,  is  about  to  be  yet  closer 
drawn,  and  rendered  indissoluble  on  the  field  of  battle.  Russians,  Prussians, 
Austrians!  you  all  combat  for  the  same  cause:  you  fight  for  the  liberty  of 
Europe — for  the  independence  of  your  children — for  the  immortal  renown 
of  your  names.  All  for  each!  each  for  all !  With  this  device,  the  sacred  com¬ 
bat  is  about  to  commence.  Be  faithful  at  the  decisive  moment,  and  victory  is 
your  own.”  No  proclamation  was  issued  to  the  French  army :  no  heart¬ 
stirring  words  breathed  the  fire  of  Napoleon’s  spirit,  or  announced  the  well- 
known  prophecy  of  victory  (1) — an  ominous  circumstance,  indicating  in  no 
equivocal  manner  that  the  Emperor’s  confidence  in  his  fortune  was  at 
an  end. 

Commence-  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  16th,  Napoleon  repaired  to  the  army 
of  Murat,  and,  from  a  height  near  Lieberwolkwitz,  long  and  an- 
piously  surveyed  the  field  of  the  approaching  battle.  Precisely  at 
Allies.  nine  three  guns  were  discharged  from  the  centre  of  Schwartzen- 
berg’s  army,  and  immediately  the  fire  began  along  the  whole  line.  The  allied 
columns,  dark  and  massy,  advanced  to  the  attack  in  the  most  imposing  array; 
two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  preceded  their  march,  and  soon  the  can¬ 
nonade  on  the  two  sides  exceeded  any  tiling  ever  beard  of  in  the  annals  of 
war.  The  earth,  literally  speaking,  trembled  under  the  discharge,  on  the 
two  sides,  of  above  a  thousand  guns  :  the  balls  flew  over  every  part  of  the 
field  of  battle,  and  killed  several  persons  in  Napoleon’s  suite,  as  well  as  in  the 
guards  and  cuirassiers,  who  were  stationed  a  little  in  rear;  while  through 
the  midst  of  the  iron  tempest  the  allied  columns  advanced  to  the  attack. 
Kleist,  with  the  left,  following  the  course  of  the  Elster,  moved  against  Mark- 
Kleberg,  of  which  he  soon  made  himself  master.  To  check  his  progress  beyond 
that  village,  a  considerable  body  of  Milhaud’s  horse  were  brought  forward  by 
Poniatov/ski ;  but  Lewachow,  at  the  head  of  two  regiments  of  Russian  cui¬ 
rassiers,  boldly  charged  across  the  ravine  which  descends  from  the  heights  of 
Wachau  to  that  village,  and  scaling  the  rugged  banks  on  the  opposite  side, 
dispersed  the  enemy’s  horse,  and  brought  back  his  own  without  sustaining 
any  loss.  In  the  centre,  however,  the  attack  was  not  equally  successful. 
Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg  was  at  first  repulsed  at  ^yachau  by  the  heroic 
defence  of  Victor’s  men,  while  his  guns  were  silenced  by  the  superior  fire  of 
tlie  French  artillery.  And  although,  by  a  great  effort,  he  at  length  carried 
the  village,  lie  was  speedily  driven  out  again  v,ith  great  loss  by  the  French 
reserves ;  while,  on  tlie  right,  Klenau  and  Gorzakow,  not  having  succeeded  in 
reaching  Lieberwolkwitz  at  the  same  time,  successively  failed  in  dislodging 
Lauriston  permanently  from  that  important  village,  though  it  was  at  first 
carried  by  the  Austrians  under  the  first  of  these  generals.  Six  times  did  the 
brave  Russians  and  Austrians  return  to  the  attack  of  these  villages,  and  six 
times  Avere  they  repulsed  by  the  invincible  resolution  of  Lauriston’s  men, 
supported  by  Macdonald’s  corps  and  Sebastiani’s  dragoons  (2). 

K.-ipcidon  At  eleven  o’clock,  Macdonald  brought  up  his  whole  corps  in  an 
pSaT-''  oblique  direction  from  llolzhausen,  and  taking  Klenau’s  attacking 
cnem"''s"''  >*1  flank,  lic  gained  considerable  success  :  the  Austrians  were 

centre.  di'iven  bflck,  and  a  battery  which  they  had  established  on  the 
heights  of  the  Kolmberg,  taken  by  Charpenlier’s  division.  Encouraged  by 
this  si,  ’cess  on  his  left,  and  deeming  the  enemy  in  front  of  Lieberwolkwitz 
sufficiently  exhausted  by  three  hours’  continued  and  severe  fighting,  Napo- 

(2)  Kaualer,  937,  938.  Bout.  113,  U4.  Join.  iv. 
454.  Oclel.  ii.  19,  20.  VauJ.  i.  200. 


(1)  Capef.  X.  218. 
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Icon,  who  arrived  at  noon  on  the  lieights  behind  Wachan,  followed  by  the 
guards  and  cuirassiers,  resolved  to  put  in  force  his  favourite  measure  of  a 
grand  attack  on  the  enemy’s  centre.  With  this  view,  two  divisions  of  the 
Young  Guard,  under  Oudinot,  were  brought  up  and  stationed  close  behind 
Wachau  :  two  others,  under  Morlier,  Avere  sent  toLeiberwolkwifz  :  Augereau 
was  dispatched  from  his  ground  on  the  right  centre,  to  support  Poniatowski, 
who  had  nearly  succeeded  in  regaining  Mark-Kleberg;  and  behind  him  the 
Old  Guard  moved  forward  to  Doelitz,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  support  either 
the  right  or  the  centre,  as  circumstances  might  require.  Finally,  Drouot,  Avith 
sixty  guns  of  the  guard,  so  well  knoAvn  in  all  Napoleon’s  former  battles,  v.as 
brought  to  the  front  of  the  centre;  and  these  pieces,  moving  steadily  forAA  ord, 
soon  made  the  earth  shake  by  their  rapid  and  continued  fire.  The  allied  cen¬ 
tre  Avas  unable  to  resist  this  desperate  attack  :  Victor  and  Oudinot,  preceded 
by  the  terrible  battery,  steadily  gained  ground  ;  and  Napoleon,  deeming  the 
battle  gained,  sent  word  to  the  King  of  Saxony  in  Leipsic  that  he  was  en¬ 
tirely  successful,  and  had  madetAvo  thousand  prisoners;  and  enjoined  him  to 
cause  all  the  bells  to  be  rung,  in  the  city  and  enjoining  villages,  to  announce 
his  victory (d). 

Sere’s  Schwartzenberg,  finding  his  centre  thus  violently  assailed,  made 
sSonws  most  vigorous  efl'orts  to  support  it.  Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtem- 
centre.  bccg,  unablo  to  resist  the  shock  of  Victor,  supported  by  the  Old 
Guard  and  Drouot’s  artillery,  gave  ground,  and  was  rapidly  falling  into  con¬ 
fusion,  when  Raeffskoi  Avas  brought  up  to  support  him  Avith  his  invincible 
grenadiers.  The  brave  Russians  took  post,  one  division  behind  the  shecpfold 
of  Auenhayn,  and  the  other  at  Gossa ;  and,  without  once  flinching  before  the 
terrible  battery,  kept  up  so  incessant  a  fire  as  at  length  arrested  the  progress 
of  the  enemy.  Klenau,  hoAvever,  attacked  in  front  by  Lauriston,  and  threa¬ 
tened  in  flank  by  Macdonald,  Avas  unable  to  maintain  himself  on  the  slopes  of 
LicbeiAvolkAA  itz,  and  Avas  forced  back,  after  a  desperate  resistance  by  his  ca¬ 
valry,  to  Gross  Posna  and  Seyfartshayn,  Avhere  he  at  length  succeeded  in  main¬ 
taining  himself,  though  Avilh  great  difficulty,  till  nightfall.  ScliAvartzenberg, 
seeing  his  centre  so  nearly  forced  by  the  impetuous  attack  of  the  French 
guard,  ordered  up  the  Austrian  reserve,  under  Prince  Hesse  Homberg,  from 
Zobigker,  Avhere  it  had  been  stationed,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  remonstran¬ 
ces  of  Alexander  and  Jomini,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pleisse,  and  conse¬ 
quently  in  a  situation  Avhere  it  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  decisive 
point  Avilhout  a  long  delay.  They  were  hurried  as  fast  as  possible  across  the 
river  ;  but  meanwhile,  Napoleon,  desirous  of  beating  down  the  resistance  of 
Raeffskoi’s  grenadiers,  ordered  up  his  reserve  cavalry  under  Latour-Maubourg 
and  Kellerman;  Avhiie  an  attack  by  infantry  was  ordered,  under  Charpen- 
tier,  on  an  old  intrcnchment  on  a  hill,  called  the  SAvedish  redoubt,  Avliere  the 
bones  of  the  Avarriors  of  the  great  Gustavus  reposed,  Avhich  had  been  Avon 
from  the  French  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  So  vehement,  hoAvever,  Avas 
the  fire  from  the  batteries  on  the  summit,  that  the  assaulting  regiments 
paused  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Napoleon  hastened  to  the  spot : — “  What  regi¬ 
ment  is  that?”  said  he  to  Charpentier. — “The  22d  light  infantry,”  replied 
the  general.  “  That  is  impossible,”  replied  Napoleon;  “the  22d  would  never 
let  themselves  be  cut  down  by  grape-shot  Avithout  taking  their  muskets  from 
their  shoulders.”  These  Avords  being  repeated  to  the  regiment,  they  Avere  so 
stung  by  the  reproach,  that,  breaking  into  a  charge,  they  ran  up  the  hill  and 


(1)  Bout.  H  i,  U5.  Odd.  ii,  21,  22,  Kauslcr,  939.  Vaud,  i,  205,  200.  Lab.  i.  382,  383. 
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carried  the  post,  which  seemed  to  give  the  Emperor  a  decisive  advantage  in 
that  part  of  the  field  of  battle  (1). 

Desperate  Such  was  tfic  impression  produced  by  the  reserve  cavalry,  that 
ca^auy  Tn  tciTible  ai'm  which  always  formed  so  important  an  element  in  Na- 
the  centre,  polcon’s  tactics,  that  it  had  wellnigh  decided  the  battle  in  his  fa¬ 
vour.  At  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  Kellerman,  at  the  head  of  six  thousand 
horse,  debouched  from  Wachau,  between  Connewitz  and  Grobern,  to  the 
left  of  that  village,  supported  by  several  squares  of  infantry,  and  advanced 
rapidly  against  the  retiring  columns  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg.  Le- 
wachow,  proud  of  his  gallant  achievement  in  the  morning,  threw  himself, 
with  his  three  regiments  of  Russian  cuirassiers,  in  the  way  of  the  charge;  but 
he  was  speedily  overwhelmed,  and  driven  back  with  great  loss  towards 
Gossa.  The  consequences  might  have  been  fatal,  had  not  Alexander,  after  the 
advice  of  Jomini,  shortly  before  brought  up  his  guards  and  reserves  to  the 
menaced  point  in  the  centre,  where  they  were  stationed  behind  the  Goesel- 
bach;  while  Schwartzenberg,  now  sensible,  M'hen  it  was  all  but  too  late,  of 
his  inexplicable  error  in  stationing  the  Austrian  reserves  in  a  position,  be¬ 
tween  the  Elster  and  the  Pleisse,  where  they  could  be  of  no  service,  had 
brought  up  the  Austrian  cuirassiers  of  the  guard  to  the  point  of  danger.  This 
superb  corps,  consisting  of  six  regiments  cased  in  steel,  the  very  flower  of  the 
Austrian  army,  under  Count  Nostitz,  after  crossing  the  Pleisse  at  Grobern, 
arrived  at  the  menaced  point  at  the  moment,  and  instantly  bore  dowm  ^ith 
loud  cheers  and  irresistible  force  on  the  flank  of  Kellerman’s  dragoons,  when 
somewhat  disordered  by  the  rout  of  Lewachow’s  men.  The  effect  was  in¬ 
stantaneous  :  the  French  horse  w'ere  routed  and  driven  back  in  great  disorder 
to  the  heights  behind  Wachau,  where,  however,  they  reformed  under  cover 
of  the  powerful  batteries  which  there  protected  the  French  centre  (2;. 

Latour  Man-  While  extrcme  danger  was  thus  narrowly  avoided  in  the  centre  to 
iiement  tliG  west  of  Wacliau,  peril  still  more  imminent  threatened  the  Al- 
the  east  of  lies  to  the  east  of  that  village.  Latour  Maubourg  and  Murat,  at  the 
whiciws  de-  head  of  four  thousand  cuirassiers  of  the  guard,  there  bore  dow'n  on 
iTexandL-  flank  of  tlic  allied  right,  while  Victor  and  Lauriston  assailed 
in  person,  its  front.  Tliis  doqble  charge  was  at  first  attended  with  great 
success.  Though  the  brave  Latour  Maubourg  had  his  leg  carried  off  by  a 
cannon-shot  in  the  advance  (3),  the  ponderous  mass  advanced  in  admirable 
order  under  Bordesoult,  broke  by  a  charge  in  flank  Prince  Eugene  of  Wir- 
temherg’s  infantry,  routed  ten  light  squadrons  of  the  Russian  guard,  which 
strove  to  arrest  its  progress,  and  captured  six-and-twenty  guns.  So  violent 
was  the  onset,  so  complete  the  opening  made  in  the  centre  of  the  Allies  by 
this  terrible  charge,  that  the  French  horsemen  pushed  on  to  the  position 
where  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  King  of  Prussia  had  taken  their  station, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  mount  on  horseback  and  retire  a  little  distance  to 
the  rear,  to  avoid  being  made  prisoners.  But  in  this  decisive  moment  Alex¬ 
ander  was  not  wanting  to  himself  or  the  cause  w  ith  which  he  was  entrusted. 
Imitating  the  coolness  of  Napoleon  on  occasion  of  a  similar  crisis  at  the  ceme¬ 
tery  of  Eylau  (4),  he  boldly  advanced  to  the  front,  and  ordered  the  red  Cossacks 
of  the  guard  under  Orlolf  Denizofi  to  charge  the  enemy’s  flank,  while  the  re- 

^^0  Odel.  ii.  33l .  Bout  115>  116.  Jom.  iv.  455,  usual  courage  and  Ills  servant,  a  faith- 

^456.  Fain,  ii.  397,  399.  Viet,  el  Conq.  xxii.  131,  ful  domestic,  having  given  way  to  an  agony  of  grief 
132.  at  the  sight,  he  said, — “  Why  do  you  dislrc.ss  your- 

(2)  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii.  I3l,  132.  Jom.  iv.  456,  self  ?  you  will  only  have  one  boot  to  clean.” — Odel. 

458.  Bout.  116,  117.  Kausler,  940.  ii.  32. 

(3)  Amputation  was  immediately  performed  on  (4j  AntCt  vi.  37. 
this  distinguished  ofQcer,  which  he  hore  with  his 
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serve  cavalry  of  Barclay  were  also  ordered  up,  and  the  last  reserve  batteries 
directed  to  open  their  fire.  These  dispositions,  promptly  taken  and  rapidly 
executed,  changed  the  fate  of  the  day.  With  resistless  force,  OrloPf  DenizolT’s 
men,  all  chosen  cavaliers  from  the  banks  of  the  Don,  bore  down  on  the  flank  of 
the  French  cuirassiers  immediately  after  they  had  captured  the  guns,  and 
when  their  horses  were  blown  by  previous  efforts :  their  long  lances  were  more 
than  a  match  for  the  cuirassiers’  sabres :  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  whole 
hostile  squadrons  were  pierced  through  and  routed,  four-and-twenty  of  the 
guns  retaken,  and  the  French  cavalry  driven  back  with  immense  loss  to  their 
own  lines.  Resuming  the  offensive,  Raeffskoi’s  grenadiers  now  attacked  the 
sheep-farm  of  Auenhayn,  the  object  already  of  such  desperate  strife,  and 
carried  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet — aii  acquisition  which,  from  its  elevated 
position,  again  gave  the  Allies  the  advantage  in  that  part  of  the  field  (1). 

Anivni  of  The  crisis  of  the  battle  was  now  past;  the  direction  of  Napoleon’s 
attacks  was  clearly  indicated,  and  Schwartzenberg  bad  gained  time 
the  field.  rectify  his  faulty  dispositions,  and  bring  up  his  powerful  reserves 
from  theother  side  of  thePleisse  to  the  scene  of  danger.  At  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  Austrian  reserves  came  up  to  the  front  at  all  points  :  Bianchi  re¬ 
lieved,  at  Mark-Kleberg,  Kleist’s  troops,  who  had  with  great  difficulty  main¬ 
tained  themselves  there  against  the  attack  of  Augereau  and  Poniatowski;  and 
turning  the  powerful  batteries  which  they  brought  up  against  the  flank  of 
Augereau’s  corps,  they  compelled  it  to  fall  back  to  its  original  position. 
Bianchi  followed  up  his  advantage :  he  issued  from  Mark-Kleberg,  and 
charged  the  right  flank  of  Napoleon’s  centre  with  loud  cries,  and  with  such 
vigour  that  all  around  the  emperor  deemed  the  battle  lost,  and  he  himself 
was  forced  to  retire  some  hundred  paces.  He  immediately  ordered  up  the 
battalions  of  the  Old  Guard,  who  stopped  the  head  of  the  column ;  but  its 
numerous  artillery  played  in  the  most  destructive  manner  on  the  flank  of 
Victor’s  corps,  and  compelled  it  to  fall  back  to  the  French  lines.  At  the  same 
time,  the  cannon  sounded  violently  on  the  north,  and  repeated  couriers 
from  Marmont  and  Ney  announced  that,  so  far  from  being  able  to  render  the 
Emperor  any  further  assistance,  they  could  with  difficulty  maintain  them¬ 
selves  against  the  impetuous  attacks  of  Blucher  (2). 

NapoU'on’s  Sensible  that,  if  success  now  escaped  him,  he  would  in  vain  seek 
lost  cfioits.  recall  it  on  the  following  day,  when  the  Prince-Royal,  Benning- 
sen,  and  Colloredo  had  brought  up  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  fresh  troops 
to  the  enemy’s  standards,  Napoleon  resolved  to  make  one  more  effort  for  vic¬ 
tory.  With  this  view,  between  five  and  six  o’clock,  he  re-formed  his  reserve 
cavalry  behind  Lieberwolkwitz  :  Victor  and  Lauriston’s  corps  were  thrown 
into  a  deep  column  of  attack,  and,  preceded  by  a  numerous  array  of  artillery, 
advanced  against  Gossa.  Such  was  the  weight  of  the  column,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  guns  were  discharged,  that  Gorzakow’s  corps  was  broken, 
and  Gossa  taken;  but  in  this  extremity  Schartzenberg  brought  up  the  Prus¬ 
sian  division  of  Pirsch,  which  regained  the  village,  and  drove  back  the  column 
to  a  considerable  distance  ;  while  a  powerful  Russian  battery  of  eighty  pieces  of 
the  guard,  by  the  precision  and  rapidity  of  their  fire,  arrested  the  progress 
of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter.  Excessive  fatigue  prevented  either  party  from 
making  any  further  efforts  in  the  centre  and  left,  and  the  battle  there  was 
reduced  to  a  furious  cannonade,  which  continued  without  intermission  till 
night  overspread  the  scene  (5). 

(l)  Bout.  KG,  K8.  Vaud.  i.  207.  Join.  iv.  i57,  (2)  Boul.  118.  Vaud.  i.  208.  Join.  iv.  d58.  Fain, 

458.  Fain,  ii.  399.  ii.401.  Odd.  ii. 

(3)  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii.  133,  134.  Bout.  118, 
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i.nst  aitork  MeerfcUt  soon  after  came  up,  having  been  long  retarded  in  his 
march  across  the  swamps  between  the  Pleisse  and  the  Elster,  by 
puisrd,  ami  almost  impracticable  nature  of  the  ground.  Late  in  the  even- 
prisoner,  nig,  howevcr,  lic  succeeded  m  crossing  the  latter  stream  by  the  ford 
of  Doelilz,  and  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  the  leading  battalion  to  attack 
the  French  right  flank  near  Mark-lvleberg,  when  he  v/as  suddenly  assailed  by 
a  division  of  the  Old  Guard  in  front,  and  Poniatowski’s  Poles  in  flank,  and 
driven  back  with  great  loss  into  the  river.  Meerfeldt  himself  was  made  pri¬ 
soner,  with  a  whole  battalion,  and  immediately  brought  into  the  Emperor’s 
presence;  and  although  the  repulse  of  his  corps' was  of  no  materfal  conse¬ 
quence  to  the  issue  of  the  day,  it  threw  a  ray  of  glory  over  this  well  debated 
field  of  carnage  (1). 

of’ciu'^y  at  other  side  of  the  Elster,  Giulay  was  engaged  the  Avhole  day, 

Lindeneau.  ^vith  vai  ious  succcss,  against  Bertrand’s  corps.  Though  far  removed 
from  the  headquarters  of  either  army,  and  separated  by  five  miles  of  marshes 
from  the  great  body  'of  the  combatants,  the  struggle  there  was  one  of  life 
and  death  to  the  French  army ;  for  Bertrand  fought  for  Lindenau,  and  their 
only  line  of  retreat  to  the  Rhine  in  case  of  disaster!  The  Austrians  were  at 
first  successful,  though  not  without  a  desperate  struggle.  After  seven  hours’ 
hard  fighting,  their  gallant  corps  overcame  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the 
French,  and  Bertrand  was  not  only  driven  out  of  Lindenau  into  the  marshes, 
but  forced  to  take  refuge  behind  the  Lippe,  where  his  troops,  drawn  up  in 
several  squares,  maintained  the  contest  only  by  a  loose  fire  of  tirailleurs.  If 
Giulay  had,  as  soon  as  he  got  possession  of  the  toAvn,  broken  the  bridges  of 
Lindenau,  the  retreat  of  the  French  army  would  have  been  entirely  cut  off, 
and  their  communications  with  the  Rhine  rendered  impossible.  Seriously 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  such  a  disaster,  Napoleon  sent  positive  orders  to 
Bertrand  to  regain  that  important  post  at  all  hazards,  coupled  wilh  severe 
remarks  upon  his  having  ever  lost  it.  Stung  to  the  quick  by  these  reproaches, 
Bertrand  immediately  re-formed  his  troops  into  columns  of  attack,  and  fall¬ 
ing  suddenly  on  the  Austrians,  who,  deeming  the  contest  over,  were  off  their 
guard,  drove  them  out  of  Sindenau,  and  reopened  the  communications  of 
the  grand  army.  Giulay,  upon  this,  drew  off  his  troops  to  the  ground  they 
had  occupied  at  the  commencement  of  the  action  (2). 
workem  uortli  of  Lcipsic,  on  the  side  of  Mockern,  a  conflict  took 

aiii'c'her  and  important  from  the  number  of  ferees  engaged,  but  not 

Any.  inferior  in  the  valour  and  obstinacy  displayed  on  both  sides,  be¬ 
tween  the  armies  of  Bluchcr  and  Ney.  The  Prussian  general,  in  conformity 
Avith  the  general  plan  of  operations,  had  put  himself  in  motion  at  daybreak 
from  his  position  in  front  of  Halle,  and  advanced  in  two  columns  ;  Langeron 
by  Radefeldt,  and  Breitenfeldt;  andiB’i'ork  by  Lindenthal  on  Mockern ;  Sacken 
formed  the  reserve.  Before  they  reached  the  enemy,  hoAvever,  Avho  Avas 
posted  near  Skenditz,  the  action  had  begun  on  the  south  of  Lcipsic ;  and  Ney, 
Avho  had  the  command,  Avas  so  impressed  Avith  the  awful  cannonade  Avhich 
Avas  heard  in  that  direction,  that  he  dispatched  tAA’o  divisions  of  Oudinot’s 
corps,  now  under  the  command  of  Souham,  towards  Wachau,  to  reinforce 
the  Emperor.  The  effects  of  this  generous  zeal  Avere  in  the  highest  degree 
disastrous  to  the  French  arms.  The  other  divisions  of  Souham’s  corps  having 
not  yet  come  up  from  Duben,  the  French  marshal  had  not  at  his  disposal. 


1(9.  -Torn.  iv.  438,  439.  Kauslcr,  941.  Fain,  ii. 
401. 

(l)  Bout.  119,  120.  Join,  iv.  460.  Vict.etConq. 
xxii,  134.  Fain,  ii.  403. 


(2)  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii.  l34.  Bout.  120.  I’U' 
407.  Lab.  ii.  387,  388. 
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after  this  large  deduction,  above  twenty-five  thousand  horse ;  while  Blucher 
had  fifty-six  thousand.  Ney  drew  up  his  troops  in  a  strong  position,  the 
right  in  front  of  a  wood  of  some  extent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Breitenfeldt ; 
the  line  extending  from  thence  through  Gross  AVetteritz  to  Mockern  on  the 
left.  Advanced  posts  also  occupied  Radefeldt  and  other  villages  in  front. 
Langeron  was  directed  to  expel  the  enemy  from  Radefeldt;  and  pushing  on, 
to  force  Breitenfeldt,  and  drive  him  into  the  open  plain  beyond,  towards 
Leipsic;  while  D’A'ork,  on  the  French  left,  following  the  great  road  toLeipsic, 
was  to  turn  to  its  left  at  Lutschen,  and  drive  the  enemy  from  Linden thal  (1 ). 
Sey  by“^  At  the  fivst  onsct,  Ney,  finding  himself  assailed  by  such  superior 
liiucher.  forces,  abandoned  Radefeldt  and  the  villages  in  front,  and  drew  in 
his  advanced  posts  over  a  considerable  space  to  the  main  line  running  from 
Lindenthal  to  Mockern.  There,  however,  notwithstanding  his  great  inferio¬ 
rity  of  force,  he  stood  firm,  and  a  most  obstinate  conflict  ensued.  The  wood 
on  their  right,  and  the  villages  of  Gross  and  Klein  Wetteritz,  furiously  as¬ 
sailed  by  Langeron,  were  as  bravely  defended  by  Ney  ;  but,  after  being  three 
times  taken  and  retaken,  finally  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Allies. 
D’York  at  the  same  time  commenced  a  vigorous  attack  on  Mockern,  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  French  right ;  while  the  Russian  horse  charged  with  the  utmost  gal¬ 
lantry  the  French  batteries  and  squares  in  the  open  plain  between  the  vil¬ 
lages.  After  a  most  sanguinary  conflict,  in  the  course  of  Avhich  it  was  five 
times  taken  and  retaken,  Mockern  was  carried  by  D’York ;  and  Marmont’s 
corps,  driven  back  to  the  open  plain  in  the  direction  of  the  Partha,  soon  fell 
into  disorder,  and  lost  a  considerable  part  of  its  artillery  under  the  repeated 
charges  of  the  Russian  and  Prussian  cavalry.  The  w’hole  French  line  was  fall¬ 
ing  into  confusion  before  Sacken  came  up  with  the  Russian  reserve ;  so  that 
he  was  not  required  to  take  part  in  the  action.  Late  in  the  evening,  Delmas’ 
division  of  Ney’s  corps  arrived  from  Duben,  and  was  immediately  hurried  for¬ 
ward  to  the  right,  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  park  of  Ney’s  corps,  which  was  in 
the  most  imminent  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  victoriousRussians ; 
but,  though  this  calamity  was  averted  by  the  good  countenance  which  that 
body  showed,  yet  it  was  too  late  to  retrieve  the  day,  and  the  shattered  re¬ 
mains  of  Ney’s  army  retired  behind  the  Partha,  having  lost  an  eagle,  two 
standards,  twenty  guns,  and  two  thousand  prisoners,  besides  four  thousand 
killed  and  wounded,  in  this  well-fought  field.  In  addition,  thirty  cannon  were 
surprised  by  tbe  Cossacks  on  the  night  following ;  where  the  French,  though 
defeated  by  superior  numbers,  displayed  the  most  heroic  courage  and  de¬ 
votion  (2). 

battle  of  the  16lh,  though  it  terminated  decisively  in  favour 
lighting.  of  the  Allies  only  on  the  side  of  the  Partha,  yet  was,  in  its  final  re¬ 
sults,  entirely  to  their  advantage.  Situated  as  Napoleon  was,  an  indecisive  action 
was  equivalent  to  a  defeat :  his  affairs  were  in  such  a  situation,  that  nothing 
could  retrieve  them  but  a  decisive  victory.  Under  Napoleon  in  person  the 
French  might  boast  with  reason  of  having  liad  the  advantage,  since  the  Allies 
Avhomade  the  attack,  had  been  unable,  excepting  at  Mark-Kleberg,  to  force 
them  from  their  position ;  and  the  loss,  which  Avas  upAvards  of  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  on  each  side,  was  pretty  nearly  balanced.  But  the  defeat  at  Mockern 
threatened  his  rear  :  the  frightful  peril  incurred  at  Lindenau,  had  shown  the 
hazard  in  which  his  communications  were  placed.  The  enemy  on  the  succeed¬ 
ing  day  would  receive  reinforcements  to  the  amount  of  nearly  a  hundred 

(l)  Lont],  155,  156.  Bout.  12(,  122.  Viet,  et  (2)  Lontl.  155,  lilO-  Bout,  121,  122.  Join.  iv» 
CoiKj.  xxii.  131,  135.  46l>462.  Viet,  cl  Coiiq.  x.xii,  135.  lain,  ii.  106, 

IX.  R) 
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thousand  men,  while  he  could  not  draw  to  his  standards  above  thirty-five 
thousand ;  and  his  position,  separated  from  his  reserve  park  of  ammunition, 
which  was  at  Torgau,  and  his  only  magazines,  which  were  at  Magdeburg,  with 
a  single  chaussee  traversing  two  miles  of  morasses  for  his  retreat,  was  in  the 
last  degree  perilous.  Sound  policy,  therefore,  counselled  immediate  prepa¬ 
rations  for  a  retreat,  when  his  forces  were  still  in  a  great  measure  unbroken, 
and  he  could,  by  holding  Leipsic  as  a  te(c-de-pont,  gain  time  for  his  immense 
army  to  defile  over  the  perilous  pass  in  its  rear.  But  Napoleon  could  not 
lirook  the  idea  of  retiring  from  an  open  field,  in  which  he  himself  had  com¬ 
manded.  His  position,  as  the  head  of  a  revolutionized  military  state,  forbade 
it.  He  had  announced  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  that  he  had  been  victorious : 
all  the  bells  in  and  around  Leipsic  had  been  set  a-ringing  to  celebrate  his 
triumph  :  if  he  now  retreated,  it  would  be  to  announce  to  all  Europe  that  he 
had  been  defeated.  Actuated  by  these  feelings,  as  well  as  by  a  lingering  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  good  fortune,  and  in  the  likelihood  of  the  allied  generals  falling 
into  some  error  which  might  give  him  the  means  of  striking  a  decisive  blow 
from  his  central  position,  he  resolved  to  remain  firm;  and  not  only  made  no 
preparations  for  a  retreat,  but  gave  no  directions  for  throwing  any  additional 
bridges  over  the  Elster  and  Pleisse  in  his  rear,  though  the  engineers  could 
have  established  twenty  in  a  single  night  (1). 

Napouon’s  No  sooiier  had  the  fire  ceased  than  Napoleon  ordered  Meerfeldt  to 
witi?!\i"er-  be  brought  into  his  presence.  He  hailed  with  the  utmost  eagerness 
frasends'”™  ^be  opportunity  of  reopening  by  means  of  the  Austrian  general, 
back  with  with  wliom  he  was  well  acquainted,  diplomatic  relations,  which  he 
posals.  hoped  might  become  separate  and  confidential,  with  the  Emperor 
Francis  and  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  Having  partaken  of  the  frugal  supper 
which  the  bivouac  would  afford  even  for  the  imperial  table,  Meerfeldt  was  at 
ten  at  night  introduced  into  the  Emperor’s  cabinet.  By  a  singular  coinci¬ 
dence,  it  was  he  who  had  come  a  suppliant  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  to  solicit  the  armistice  of  Leoben  :  it  was  he  who  had  conducted, 
on  the  part  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio ;  and  it  was 
from  his  hand,  on  the  night  following  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  that  the  pencil 
note  had  come,  which  gave  the  first  opening  to  the  conferences  which  led  to 
the  peace  of  Presburg.  The  mutations  of  fortune  had  now  brought  the  same 
general  to  the  Emperor’s  tent,  when  the  latter  in  his  turn  had  become  the 
suppliant,  and  he  was  to  solicit,  not  to  concede,  peace  and  salvation  from  his 
former  imperial  opponents.  He  addressed  to  him  some  obliging  expressions 
on  the  misfortune  Avhich  he  had  sustained  in  being  made  prisoner,  and  dis¬ 
missed  him  to  the  Austrian  headquarters,  stored  with  every  imaginable  ar¬ 
gument  that  could  be  urged  against  continuing  in  the  Russian  alliance ;  and 
offered,  on  condition  of  an  armistice  being  immediately  concluded,  to  eva¬ 
cuate  Germany,  and  retire  behind  the  Rhine  till  the  conclusion  of  a  general 
peace  (2).  “  Adieu,  general,”  said  he,  when  he  distnissed  Meerfeldt  on  his 

(1)  Bout.  123,  124.  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii.  136.  events  of  lo*inorrow  ?  They  deceive  themselves  iu 

Rogniat,  Art  de  la  Guerre,  394-  Jom.  iv.  462.  regard  to  my  dispositions  :  I  ask  nothing  but  to 

(2)  “  t)ur  political  alliance,”  said  Napoleon,  is  repose  in  the  shadow  of  peace,  and  to  dream  cf  the 
broken  up;  but  between  your  master  and  me  there  happiness  of  France,  after  having  dreamt  of  its 
is  another  bond^thich  is  indissoluble.  That  it  is  glory.  You  are  afraid  of  the  .sleep  of  the  lion: 
which  I  invoke;  for  i  shall  always  place  confidence  you  fear  that  you  will  never  be  easj*  after  having 
iu  the  regard  of  my  father-in-law.  It  is  to  hiju  i  pared  his  nails  and  cut  his  main.  You  think  only  of 
shall  never  cease  to  appeal  from  all  that  passes  here,  repairing  by  a  single  stroke  the  calamities  of  twenty 
You  see  how  they  attack  me,  and  how  I  defend  my-  years  ;  and,  carried  away  by  this  idea,  you  never 
self.  Does  your  cabinet  never  weigh  the  conse-  perceive  the  changes  which  time  has  made  around 
quences  of  such  exasperation?  If  it  is  wise  it  will  you,  and  that  now  for  Austria  to  gain  at  the  expense 
speedily  do  so  ;  it  can  do  .so  this  evening;  to-morrow  of  France  is  to  lose.  Reflect  on  it,  general  :  it  is 
it  may  perhaps  be  too  late,  for  who  can  foretell  the  neither  Austria,  nor  France,  nor  Prussia  singly, 
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parole;  “  when  on  my  behalf  you  shall  speak  of  an  armistice  to  the  two  em¬ 
perors,  I  doubt  not  the  voice  which  strikes  their  ears  will  he  eloquent  indeed 
in  recollections  (1)”. 

nigiirii'*  Napoleon’s  sense  of  the  dangers  of  his  situation  was  sufficiently 
head'qta?  ‘  ^vinced  by  his  offering  to  retire  from  Germany  on  condition  that  an 
ters.''  armistice  was  agreed  to.  He  passed  a  melancholy  night  after 
Meerfeldt  had  departed,  his  tents  being  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  dried  fishpond , 
not  far  from  the  road  which  leads  to  Rochlitz,  Avhere  they  were  pitched  in  the 
middle  of  the  squares  of  the  Old  Guard.  The  cannon  continued  to  boom  oc¬ 
casionally  on  the  side  of  Mark-Kleberg  through  the  whole  night,  where  the 
advanced  posts  were  almost  touching  each  other.  The  most  sombre  presen¬ 
timents  filled  the  minds  of  the  generals  who  attended  on  the  Emperor  :  am¬ 
munition  was  already  becoming  scarce,  and  no  fresh  supplies  could  be 
obtained ;  a  few  potatoes  found  in  the  fields  w'ere  all  the  provisions  the  men 
could  obtain  in  the  country,  and  the  stores  in  Leipsic  would  soon  be  exhausted; 
certain  ruin  appeared  to  await  them,  when  the  army,  which  had  not  been  able 
to  discomfit  the  enemy  to  whom  they  had  been  opposed,  was  assailed  in  ad¬ 
dition  by  a  hundred  thousand  fresh  troops,  Avho  would  come  up  on  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  day.  Still  the  Emperor,  though  fully  aware  of  his  danger,  made  no 
preparations  to  guard  against  it;  not  a  carriage  was  directed  to  the  rear,  not 
a  jbridge  was  thrown  over  the  Elster  (2) ;  but  relying  on  the  valour  of  his 
soldiers,  his  own  good  fortune,  and  the  strength  of  Leipsic  as  a  point  d’appui 
to  his  centre,  the  mighty  conqueror  remained  in  moody  obstinacy  to  await 
the  stroke  of  fate. 

The  Allies  The  allied  sovereigns  were  too  well  aware  of  the  advantages  of 
aSk 'Til  ^heir  situation  either  to  fall  into  the  snare  which  Napoleon  had  laid 
the  i8th.  for  them,  by  sending  back  Meerfeldt  with  proposals  for  an  armis¬ 
tice,  or  to  throw  them  away  by  precipitating  the  attack  before  their  whole 
forces  had  come  up.  Under  pretence,  therefore,  of  referring  the  proposals  to 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Schwartzenberg  eluded  them  altogether ;  and  no  an¬ 
swer  was  returned  to  them  till  after  the  French  had  recrossed  the  Rhine. 
Meanwhile,  the  great  reinforcements  on  which  they  relied  were  approaching. 
Rernadotte,  on  the  16th,  had  reached  Landsberg,  on  his  way  back  from  the 
Elbe,  to  which  he  had  been  drawn  by  Napoleon’s  demonstrations  against  Rer- 
lin;  Renningsen  was  at  Coelitz,  and  Colloredo  at  Borna;  so  that  all  three 
might  be  expected  to  take  part  in  the  action  in  the  evening  of  the  following 
day.  The  attack,  accordingly,  was  ordered  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
that  day;  but  such  was  the  badness  of  the  roads  to  the  southward,  from  the 
immense  multitude  of  artillery  and  chariots  which  had  passed  over  them, 
that  Colloredo  and  Benningsen  had  not  then  come  up,  and  did  not  reach 
their  ground,  the  former  till  four;  the  latter  till  late  in  the  evening.  The  at¬ 
tack  was,  therefore,  adjourned  till  the  following  morning,  when  the  troops 
were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  by  daybreak;  and  no  doubt  was  entertained 
of  success,  as  the  grand  allied  army  would  then  be  reinforced  by  above  fifty 
thousand  combatants,  besides  those  who  joined  Blucher  and  Bernadette  (5). 
Dangerous  But,  althougli  mattocs  were  thus  favourable  to  the  Allies  on  the 
thT'aiued  ground  where  Napoleon  and  the  allied  sovereigns  commanded  in 
tue'nor'th  of  person,  to  the  south  of  Leipsic,  affairs  were  far  from  being  in  an 
Leipsic.  equally  satisfactory  state  to  the  north  of  that  town,  where  Blucher 

that  will  be  able  to  arrest  on  ibeVistula  the  inun*  (l)  Fain,  ii.  4l2,  4l4.  Odel.  ii.  23- 

dation  of  a  people  half  nomad,  essentially  conquer-  (2)  Odel.  ii.  23,  25.  Join.  iv.  463*  Roguiat,  Art. 

ing,  and  whose  dominions  extend  from  this  to  dc  la  Guerre,  393,  394. 

China,”— Fain,  ii.  ii2,  4l3«  (3)  Bout.  125,  120.  Jora.  iv,  464,  465. 
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Avas  opposed  to  Ney  and  Marmont.  Regnier,  and  the  other  divisions  of  Key’s 
corps,  had  noAV  come  up  from  Duben,  which  rendered  him  more  than  a 
match  for  the  army  of  Silesia,  weakened  as  that  noble  host  was  by  six  thou¬ 
sand  men  lost  on  the  preceding  day,  and  the  incessant  fighting  Avhich  it  had 
ort.  17.  sustained  since  the  commencement  of  the  campaign.  A  violent  ca¬ 
valry  action  on  the  ITtli,  between  Arrighi’s  dragoons  and  Wassilchikoff’s 
Cossacks,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Partha,  had  only  terminated  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Allies  by  bringing  up  the  reserve  hussars,  who  at  length  droAe  the 
enemy  back  to  the  very  walls  of  Leipsic.  Every  thing,  therefore,  on  that  side 
depended  upon  bringing  the  Prince-Royal  into  action;  but  in  that  quarter  a 
most  alarming  degree  of  backwardness  had  become  visible,  Avhich  threatened 
the  cause  of  the  Allies  with  the  most  serious  consequences.  Not  only  had 
Bernadotte,  in  pursuance  of  his  usual  system  of  saving  the  Swedes,  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  applied  at  Gross  Beeren  and  Dennewitz,  arranged  the  troops  of  his 
Oct.  i5.  own  dominions  a  full  march  in  the  rear  of  the  Russians  and  Prus¬ 
sians;  but  instead  of  directing  them  to  Halle,  as  he  was  recommended,  where 
they  Avould  have  been,  if  not  in  line  with  Blucher,  at  least  not  very  far  in  his 
rear,  he  had  moiled  the  Russians  only  to  Zoerbig,  while  the  Prussians  and 
Swedes  stretched  by  the  Peterberg  and  Grobzig,  so  far  from  the  decisive  point 
as  to  be  of  no  service  whatever  in  the  crisis  which  Avas  approaching  fl). 
Vigorous  Fortunately  for  the  Allies  and  the  cause  of  European  freedom, 
chariL“stil  their  interests  Avere  at  this  juncture  supported,  at  the  headquar- 
wiirtto  of  Prince-Roval  of  Sweden,  bv  men  whose  discernment 

Bernadotte.  sliowcd  them  here  the  decisive  point  lay,  and  whose  moral  courage 
rendered  them  equal  to  the  task  of  enforcing  it  upon  the  commander.  Sir 
Gharles  Stewart  and  General  Pozzo  di  Borgo  were  olEcially  attached  to  his 
headquarters  on  the  part  of  their  respective  courts,  and  both  possessed  great 
influence  Avith  his  royal  highness;  for  the  former  had  the  disbursement  of 
the  British  subsidies,  and  the  latter  Avas  the  accredited  diplomatist  and  per¬ 
sonal  favourite  of  Alexander.  Indefatigable  were  the  efforts  Avhich  these  ar¬ 
dent  men  made  at  this  crisis  to  overcome  the  backAvardness  of  the  Prince- 
Royal,  and  bring  forward  his  poAverful  force,  fifty  thousand  strong,  to  the 
support  of  Blucher,  who  was  always  in  the  front,  and  might  be  exposed  from 
that  cause,  if  not  adequately  backed,  to  the  most  serious  danger.  Not  only 
did  Sir  Gharles  personally  remonstrate,  in  the  most  energetic  manner,  on  the 
14lh  and  lath,  against  the  pernicious  and  eccentric  direction  Avhich  Berna¬ 
dotte  was  giving  to  his  troops,  and  which  had  the  effect  of  excluding  them' 
froift  all  share  in  the  action  of  the  IGth ;  but  on  the  morning  of  that  day  he 
addressed  to  him  a  Avritten  remonstrance,  penned  Avith  respect  but  military 
frankness,  and  breathing  a  Avarm  but  not  undeserved  spirit  of  patriotic  in¬ 
dignation  (2).  These  efforts,  which  Avere  Augorously  seconded  by  Blucher  and 


(1)  Lond.  160#  161.  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii.  136- 

(2)  These  letters  are  very  curious,  and  remain 
enduring  monuments  both  of  the  tortuous  policy  at 
that  period  of  Bernadotte,  and  of  the  clear  military 
discernment  and  unflinching  moral  courage  of  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry.  At  9  a.m.,  on  the  l6lh, 
he  wrote  to  the  Prinre-Royal  aS’ follows  “  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  of  General  Blucher,  the  enemy  has 
quitted  Oolitch.  It  is  of  tlic  last  importance,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  ideas,  that  the  army  of  your  Royal 
Highness  should  move  to  the  left  behind  Dolilch  ; 
the  marshes  and  defiles  render  such  a  movement  free 
of  all  risk,  and  your  Royal  Highness  will  then  be  in 
a  situation  to  take  a  part  in  the  approaching  battle, 
which  will  be  more  decisive  with  your  army  and 
military  talents.  As  the  whole  enemy's  force  are  in 


the  environs  of  Leipsic,  permit  me  to  observe  that 
the  moments  are  precious.  The  English  nation  has 
its  eye  upon  you  :  it  is  my  duty  to  address  you 
with  frankness.  The  English  nation  will  never 
believe  that  you  are  indifferent,  provided  the  enemy 
is  beaten,  whether  you  take  a  part  in  the  bailie  or 
not.  I  venture  to  beseech  your  Royal  Highness,  if 
you  remain  in  the  second  line,  to  send  forward 
Captain  Bogue  with  the  rocket  brigade,  to  General 
Blucher,  to  act  with  the  cavalry.”  Bernadotte, 
however,  still  hung  back,  anti,  by  Blucher's  desire. 
Sir  Charles  galloped  to  his  headquarters,  and  found 
the  Russians  only  at  Landsherg  :  (he  Prussians  a 
march  behind  the  Russians,  and  (he  Su'edes  a  march 
behind  the  Pmssians,  He  could  not  obtain  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Pricce-Royal  :  hut  got  from  General 
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Pozzo  di  Borgo,  at  length  produced  the  desired  effect;  the  circuitous  sweep, 
indeed,  which  Bernadette  had  given  to  his  troops,  saved  Ney  from  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  doubled  Blucher’s  losses  on  the  16th ;  but  at  length  he  was  brought 
forward  to  his  ground.  On  the  night  of  the  16th,  Bernadette  slept  at  Land- 
sberg,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  he  was  on  the  heights  of  Breitenfeldt, 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  Blucher’s  army.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion,  as 
on  many  others  during  the  campaign,  was  not  owing  either  to  want  of  mili¬ 
tary  discernment  or  physical  resolution,  but  to  secret  views  of  political  am¬ 
bition.  He  clearly  foresaw  and  anxiously  desired  the  fall  of  Napoleon;  but  he 
had  no  wish  to  have  a  hand  in  completing  either  his  destruction  or  that  of 
his  army;  being  repelled  as  much  by  a  natural  feeling  of  patriotic  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  as  by  a  conviction  that  such  a  catastrophe 
would  prove  an  insurmountable  bar  to  his  own  ascent  of  the  vacant  throne 
on  which  he  had  already  set  his  heart  (1). 
lillpoiiirii"  Considerable  changes,  during  the  night  of  the  17th,  were  made  by 
Jiurin“"tiic  iri  Cie  disposition  of  his  troops.  At  two  in  the  morning, 

iii'gi'ii:  '  seeing  that  no  answer  had  been  returned  to  the  propositions  he 
had  sent  through  Mcerfeldt,  he  prepared  for  battle,  and  made  the  requisite 
contraction  of  the  circle  which  his  troops  occupied,  to  enable  them  to  with¬ 
stand  the  prodigious  force  by  which  they  were  to  be  assailed.  He  had  now 
brought  up  his  whole  reserves  from  Duben ;  and  Regnier  with  his  Saxons, 
now  reduced  to  eight  thousand  men,  had  joined  the  standards  of  Ney  on  the 
Partha.  The  whole  army  effected  a  change  of  front  to  the  left,  the  left  wing 
being  thrown  back,  and  Connewitz,  on  the  extreme  right,  serving  as  the  pi¬ 
vot.  Poniatowski  remained  fixed  there,  on  the  edge  of  theElster;  and  the 
whole  army,  now  not  numbering  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
combatants,  was  arranged  in  a  semicircle,  facing  outwards  from  that  point 
to  the  extreme  left,  which  rested  on  the  Partha  to  the  north  of  Leipsic.  The 
line,  thus  contracted,  abandoned  Wachau,  Lieberwolkwitz,  and  the  heights 
in  their  rear,  the  object  of  such  fierce  contention  on  the  preceding  day;  it 
ran  from  Connewitz  to  Probstheyda,  in  which  last  village  Victor  was  station¬ 
ed.  Macdonald  fell  back  to  Ilolzhausen;  Lauriston  at  Stoeteritz  was  a  reserve 
to  the  two  latter  corps;  while  the  imperial  guard,  under  Napoleon  in  person 
on  the  Thonberg,  near  the  Tabacco-windmill,  still  occupied  a  central  posi¬ 
tion,  from  which  he  could  succour  any  point  that  might  be  peculiarly  me¬ 
naced.  Bertrand  remained  in  his  old  position  at  Lindenau,  and  detachments 
in  observation  merely  occupied  the  villages  to  the  westward  of  Tweinains- 
dorf  and  Moelkau,  round  to  Ney’s  army,  which  was  in  position  immediately 
to  the  north  of  Leipsic  on  the  Partha ;  Regnier  at  Paunsdorf,  opposite  Taucha; 
Ney  at  Santa  Thecia;  and  Oudinot  at  Neutsch.  Uneasy  about  his  retreat,  Na¬ 
poleon  repaired  at  three  in  the  morning  to  Lindenau,  where  he  had  a  confe- 

Adlercreotz  a  promise  to  send  forward  3,000  horse  reached  his  ground  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day* 
next  morning.  Sir  Charles  then  returned  to  BlucUer,  He  was,  however,  most  indignant  at  this  freedom* 
took  part  in  the  action,  and  after  it  was  over  rode  and  the  fust  time  he  saw  Sir  Charles  afterwards,  ho 
Lack  to  Halle,  where  Bernadottehad  still  not  arrived,  said,  “Comment!  General  Stewart,  quel  droit  avez- 
and  wrote  to  him  the  following  laconic  epistle: —  vous  dc  m’ecrire?  Ne  vous  rappelez-vous  pas  que 
“  Halle,  9  p.m.,  I6th  Oct.,— 1  have  just  come  from  je  suls  Prince  de  Suede,  wi  des  plus  grands  generaux 
General  Blucher’s  field  of  battle,  1  have  the  honour  de  I* age?  Et  si  vous  etiez  a  raa  place,  que  penseriez- 
to  lay  before  your  Royal  Highness  the  details  of  the  vous  si  quelqu’un  vous  ecrivait  comme  vous  m’avez 
action.  1  venture  to  suppiicale.your  Royal  Highness  ecrit  ?”  The  Gascons  are  always  true  to  their  name 
to  march  the  moment  you  receive  this  letter  on  and  character.  He  soon,  however,  recovered  his 
Taucha.  There  is  not  an  instant  to  lose:  your  good-humour;  and  when  the  Marquis  and  Mar- 
Royal  Highness  has  pledged  your  word  to  me  to  do  chioness  of  Londonderry  visited  Sweden  in  1 838, 
so.  1  must  now  address  you  as  a  friend.  /  speak  on  their  way  to  St. -Petersburg,  he  received  them, 
now  as  u  soldier ;  and^  if  you  do  not  commence  your  much  to  his  credit,  with  the  most  distinguished 
march,  you  will  repent  it  as  long  as  you  live.’*  To  a  kindness  and  hospitality.— Londonderry,  162,177» 
soldier  and  a  gcotleman  this  was  sufficient,  and  IF'ar  in  Germany,  And  Personal  Information. 
BernadoUe  at  length  moved  next  morning,  and  (l)  Lond,  162,  170i 
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rence  with  Bertrand  who  received  orders  to  push  forward  an  advanced  guard 
and  occupy  Wiessenfels,  on  the  road  to  Mayence  which  was  done  before  noon 
on  the  same  day.  The  position  of  the  French  army  around  Leipsic,  with  its 
flanks  secured  from  being  turned  by  the  Elster  and  the  Partha,  and  the  old 
Avails  of  the  toAvn  itself  as  a  great  redoubt  in  its  centre,  was  undoubtedly 
strong;  and  hardly  liable,  if  bravely  defended  by  such  a  force  as  Napoleon’s, 
to  be  forced  by  any  masses  of  assailants,  how  great  soever.  But  it  had  a  fright¬ 
ful  defect,  that  it  had  but  one  issue  for  so  vast  a  multitude  of  men,  horse, 
cannon,  and  chariots  in  rear  :  resembling  thus,  in  a  striking  manner,  the 
position  of  the  Russians,  with  the  Alle  at  their  backs,  in  front  of  Friedland  (1), 
of  Avhich  Napoleon  had  taken  such  decisive  advantage  in  the  first  Polish 
war  (2). 

of?rin«°""  Schwartzenberg,  on  his  side,  made  the  requisite  dispositions  for 
sciiwiir^  folloAving  up  his  advantages,  and  pressing  upon  the  columns  of  the 
the  attack.  Frencli  from  all  sides  of  the  narrow  circle  into  which  they  had  now 
retired.  The  grand  army  of  Bohemia,  and  Benningsen’s  reserve 
from  Poland,  were  formed  into  three  columns  :  the  right,  under  Benningsen’s 
orders,  composed  of  his  own  army,  the  corps  of  Klenau,  and  Ziethen’s  Prus¬ 
sians,  was  directed  to  advance  from  Gross  Posna  to  Holzhausen  :  the  centre, 
under  Barclay  de  Tolly,  who  had  the  corps  of  Kleist  and  Wittgenstein  under 
his  command,  w'ith  the  grenadiers  and  guards  in  reserve,  assembled  near 
Gossa,  and  was  to  advance  straight  upon  Wachau;  while  the  left,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Homberg,  consisting  of  Meerfeldt’s  and  Col- 
loredo’s  Austrians,  bis  own  reserve,  and  Lichtenstein’s  men,  Avas  to  move 
forward  by  the  edge  of  the  Elster,  from  Gonnewitz  and  Mark-Kleberg,  on 
Doelitz  and  Leipsic.  To  the  north  of  Leipsic,  also,  the  Prince-Royal  and  Blu- 
cher,  noAV  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  strong,  had  made  their  arrangements 
for  a  decisive  engagement ;  the  former,  Avith  the  corps  of  Langeron,  as  well  as 
his  OAvn  troops,  under  his  orders,  was  to  cross  the  Partha,  turn  Ney’s  right, 
and  force  him  back  upon  Leipsic,  from  the  side  of  Taucha,  and  the  road  to 
Wittenberg;  while  Blucher,  with  his  two  remaining  corps  of  Sacken  and 
D’York,  was  to  remain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Partha,  and  drive  all  before 
him  Avho  should  remain  on  that  side  of  the  river.  The  forces  of  the  Allies 
were  more  numerous  than  had  ever  been  assembled  in  one  field  during  mo¬ 
dern  times,  for  they  mustered  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  combatants, 
with  nearly  fourteen  hundred  guns  (5) ;  and  in  intrinsic  strength  and  mili¬ 
tary  equipment,  far  exceeded  any  force  ever  collected  for  Avarlike  purposes 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world  (4). 

m^'tTf'Thc  length  the  battle  of  giants  commenced.  The  18th  October 

hnitie,  .-imi  dawned,  and  tbe  last  hour  of  the  French  Empire  began  to  toll. 

nirAUies  At  nine,  Napoleon  took  his  station  on  the  Thonberg  :  the  ene- 
my’s  columns  were  already  approaching  with  rapid  strides  on  all 
sides,  and  their  heads  Avere  soon  seen  surmounting  the  hills  of  Wochau, 
and  driving,  like  chalf  before  the  Avind,  the  French  detachments  which  were 
stationed  to  retard  their  advance  in  the  intermediate  villages.  Inexpressibly 
aAvful  Avas  the  spectacle  Avhich  their  advance  alTorded  to  the  agitated  mul¬ 
titude  avIio  thronged  the  steeples  of  Leipsic.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 


(1)  Ante,  vi.  126. 

(2)  Boul.  128>  129.  -Tom.  iv.  464,  466.  Viet,  et 
Conq.  xxii,  l37,  l38.  Vaud.  1.  2l  1,  212. 

(3)  Bout.  128,  l3l.  Join.  iv.  466,  467.  Vaud.  i. 
212.  213.  Kausler,  945,  946. 

(4)  Mardoiiius  at  rialtra  is  said  to  have  had 
300,000  men,  and  the  Gauls,  when  they  hlockudcd 


Caesar  in  his  lines  round  Alesla,  had  240,000  ;  hut 
neither  of  these  annie.s  could  hear  any  comparison, 
in  the  number  of  real  soldiers  and  military  strciiijlb, 
with  the  host  which  fought  under  the  allied  banners 
at  Leipsic,  which  was  230,000,  with  1384  pieces  of 
canuoii. 
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the  ground  was  covered  with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  men  and  hor¬ 
ses  :  long  deep  masses  marked  the  march  of  the  infantry  :  dazzling  lines  of 
light  indicated  the  squadrons  of  cavalry ;  the  glancing  of  the  bayonets  in 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  sparkled  like  crests  of  foam  on  a  troubled  ocean;  while 
a  confused  murmur,  arising  from  the  neighing  of  horses,  the  march  of  the 
columns,  and  rolling  of  the  guns,  was  heard  like  the  roar  of  a  distant  ca¬ 
taract.  The  allied  left,  under  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Homberg,  first  came  into 
action,  and  its  success  was  brilliant  and  immediate  :  the  resistance  of  the 
Poles  on  the  banks  of  the  Elster,  under  the  brave  Poniatowski,  proud  of 
the  rank  of  marshal  of  France,  worthily  conferred  on  him  the  day  before 
by  the  Emperor,  was  indeed  heroic,  but  they  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
superior  numbers  and  vehement  attacks  of  the  Austrians,  under  Bianchi 
and  Colloredo,  and  gave  ground.  The  danger  on  that  side  was  soon  immi¬ 
nent ;  for  the  victorious  Austrians,  driving  the  Poles  before  them,  soon 
passed  Doelitz  and  Loessnig,  and  menaced  Connewitz  and  the  suburbs  of 
Leipsic — the  only  line  of  retreat  to  the  army.  Napoleon  immediately  re¬ 
paired  to  the  spot  with  two  divisions  of  the  Young  Guard,  under  Oudinot, 
while  the  Old,  under  Mortier,  was  stationed  in  the  rear,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Leipsic  :  the  steady  countenance  of  these  veterans  restored  the  combat ; 
Prince  Hesse-Homberg  was  wounded;  and  though  the  Poles  were  driven 
back,  after  hard  fighting,  to  Connewitz,  the  action  on  this  side  ceased 
to  be  alarming,  and  all  Bianchi’s  efforts  could  not  dislodge  Poniatowski 
from  that  village,  even  with  the  aid  of  Giulay’s  corps,  which  Schwartzen- 
berg  dispatched  to  his  support  (1). 

?onniT"'iu  ^  village  of  Probstheyda  formed  the  salient  angle  of  the  position 
Probs-  occupied  by  the  French  around  Leipsic,  and  as  such  it  became, 
the  centre,  cavly  iu  the  day,  the  object  of  the  most  vehement  contention  be¬ 
tween  the  opposite  parties.  In  the  first  instance,  the  progress  of  the  Allies  in 
the  centre  was  rapid :  Lieberwolkwitz  and  fYachau,  the  scenes  of  such  bloody 
struggles  on  the  16th,  were  abandoned  after  a  slight  combat  of  advanced 
posts;  the  allied  artillery  were  hurried  forward  amvdst  loud  shouts  to  the 
summit  of  the  hilts  of  Wachau,  and  soon  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  ar¬ 
rayed  along  the  heights,  began  to  send  an  iron  tempest  into  the  French  co¬ 
lumns.  But  meanwhile  Napoleon’s  batteries  were  not  idle  :  sensible  of  the  in¬ 
feriority  of  their  pieces  in  point  of  number  to  those  of  the  enemy,  the  men  en¬ 
deavoured  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  the  rapidity  of  their  fire,  and  their 
guns  were  worked  with  extraordinary  vigour.  Every  cannon  that  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  either  side  was  hurried  to  the  front ;  and  soon  eight  hun¬ 
dred  pieces  of  artillery  discharged  their  fire,  or  played xm  the  hostile  masses, 
in  a  space  of  not  more  than  half  a  league  in  breadth  in  the  centre  of  the 
army.  In  the  midst  of  this  tremendous  tire.  Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia,  and 
General  Pirsch  received  orders,  with  Kleist’s  corps,  to  carry  Probstheyda. 
Swiftly  they  move  over  the  intervening  open  space,  and  entered  the  village 
with  such  vigour,  that  they  reached  its  centre  before  the  onset  could  be  ar¬ 
rested  ;  but  there  they  were  met  by  Victor  and  Lauriston,  at  the  head  of  dense 
masses,  who  combated  with  such  resolution  that  they  were  driven  back  (2). 

Nothing  daunted  by  this  bloody  repulse.  Prince  Augustus  re- 
tilo'iais  'formed  his  men,  and  again  rushed  into  the  village,  followed  by 
reptilsprt  by  Wittgenstein’s  Russians  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Kleist’s  corps, 
porson?"  Such  was  the  vehemence  of  their  onset,  that  the  French  were  en- 


^'0  F.iUi.  ii.  418, '120.  Bout.  130,131.  V.oud.  i.  (2)  Fain,  il.  420,  412.  Bout.  131,132,  Join.  iv. 
214.  Join.  iv.  470.  470,  471.  Vaiul.  i.  21  i.  215. 
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tirciy  expelled;  llie  iiigitives  and  wounded  overspread  the  plain,  which  ex¬ 
tended  towards  Leipsic.  Imposing  masses  at  the  same  time  displayed  them¬ 
selves  towards  Holzhausen,  on  the  French  left,  and  the  centre  seemed  on  the 
point  of  being  forced.  Napoleon  instantly  hastened  to  the  spot  with  the  re¬ 
maining  two  divisions  of  the  Young  Guard  :  the  steady  columns  made  their 
way  through  the  crowd  of  fugitives  who  w'ere  leaving  the  rear  of  the  centre, 
and  blocked  np  all  the  roads.  Amidst  the  clouds  of  dust  which  obscured  the 
view,  and  the  cries  of  the  combatants,  which  drowned  even  the  roar  of  the 
artillery,  he  preserved  his  usual  calmness  and  decision,  and  pushing  for¬ 
ward  to  the  front,  arrested  the  tumult  with  two  battalions  of  the  guard,  and 
did  not  return  to  his  station  beside  the  windmill  till  he  had  entirely  expel¬ 
led  the  enemy  from  the  village.  Again  the  Russians  under  Wittgenstein,  and 
Benningsen’s  reserves  Avere  brought  up  to  the  attack,  and  dislodged  the 
French  :  but  a  third  time  the  invincible  soldiers  of  Lauriston  and  Victor  re¬ 
covered  their  post,  and  hurled  back  the  assailants,  Avith  dreadful  loss,  into  . 
the  allied  ranks  (1). 

on X'm'-"  right,  Ziethen’s  Prussians  marched  against  Holzhausen  and 

licii  right.  Zuckelhausen,  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  folloAved  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  Benningsen’s  Russians  in  reserve.  In  moving  up  they  Avere 
charged  in  flank  by  Sebastiani’s  dragoons;  but  Pahlen’s  and  Tschaplitz  cui¬ 
rassiers  speedily  repulsed  the  charge,  and  drove  back  the  enemy’s  horse  Avith 
great  loss  into  their  OAvn  lines.  At  the  same  time,  Platolf,  with  six  thousand 
Cossacks,  by  a  circuitous  sweep  turned  the  extreme  left  of  the  French  on 
this  side,  and  threatened  the  rear  of  Macdonald’s  corps.  He  in  consequence, 
abandoned  Holzhausen,  and  fell  back  to  Stoeteritz,  warmly  pursued  by  the 
victorious  Prussians;  and  the  allied  sovereigns,  who  had  now  advanced  their 
headquarters  to  the  sheepfold  of  Meusdorf,  ordered  an  attack  on  that  village. 
Such,  hoAvever,  was  the  vehemence  of  the  fire  of  the  French  batteries  of  a 
hundred  guns,  posted  on  either  side  of  Probslheyda — Avhich,  seeing  their 
rear  thus  threatened,  Avheeled  about,  and  opened  with  terrible  execution  on 
the  flank  of  the  attacking  column — that,  after  having  all  but  carried  the  vil¬ 
lage,  it  Avas  forced  to  recoil,  glad  to  seek  shelter  in  the  nearest  holloAAS  from 
the  fearful  tempest.  Still  further  to  the  allied  right,  Bubna’s  light  horse,  with 
a  body  of  Platofl  ’s  Cossacks,  pushed  across  the  plain  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
combatants,  and  opened  up  a  communication  Avilh  Bernadotte’s  outposts, 
which  soon  made  their  appearance  from  the  direction  of  Taucha  :  united 
they  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  AVirtemberg  brigade  of  Normann,Avhich  straight- 
Avay  abandoned  the  colours  of  France,  and  ranged  itself  in  the  ranks  of  the 
fatherland  (2). 

The  Allies  Schwartzenberg,  finding  that  the  resistance  of  the  enemy  to  the 
theifro-’'  south  of  Leipsic  was  so  obstinate,  and  that  the  assault  of  the  villages 
lurnns,  and  .^y.^s  attended  Avith  such  a  fearful  loss  of  life,  and  having  received 
comwned  infoimatiou  of  decisive  success  to  the  north,  which  Avould  soon 
cannon.  rcudcr  tlic  eucmy’s  position  untenable,  ordered  his  columns  over 
the  Avhole  semicircle  to  the  south,  to  seek  refuge  in  the  nearest  holloAVS  from 
the  dreadful  effect  of  the  enemy’s  batteries ;  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  ' 
confined  his  attack  on  that  side  to  another  and  more  poAverful  arm.  The 
whole  cannon  of  the  grand  army,  amounting  to  above  eight  hundred  pieces, 
Avere  brought  forward  to  the  front,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  vast  semicircle 
two  leagues  in  length,  from  Loesnitz  by  the  ridges  of  AA’achau  towards  Hol- 


(O  Fain,  ii.  Al9,  420.  Ilout.  131,  132.  torn.  iv.  (2)  Kauskr,  948'  Bout.  132.  Join.  iv.  471.  A'aud. 
470,  471.  Voud.  1.214.  I.ab.  i.  393.  i.  215. 
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zhauzen,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  they  kept  up  an  incessant  and 
most  destructive  fire  on  the  enemy’s  columns.  The  French  batteries  in  that 
direction,  which  numbered  above  five  hundred  pieces,  answered  with  uncon¬ 
querable  vigour;  but  independent  of  their  inferiority  in  point  of  number, 
the  position  which  the  allied  guns  occupied  was  far  superior,  being  stationed 
in  great  part  on  the  heights  commanding  the  whole  plain,  which  the  enemy 
had  occupied  on  the  preceding  day,  while  their  semicircular  position  caused 
their  concentric  fire  to  fall  with  redoubled  severity  on  the  dense  and  close 
masses  of  the  French^  the  lire  of  whose  batteries,  on  the  other  hand,  spread¬ 
ing  like  a  ;fan  towards  a  wide  circumference,  was  attended,  comparatively 
speaking,  with  very  little  effect.  Galled  beyond  endurance  by  the  frightful 
discharge,  Lauriston  and  Victor’s  men  repeatedly,  and  almost  involuntarily, 
rushed  out  of  Probstheyda,  and  advanced  with  heroic  resolution  against  the 
hostile  batteries ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  came  within  the  range  of  grape-shot, 
the  heads  of  the  densest  columns  were  swept  away,  and  the  broken  remains 
recoiled,  horror-struck,  behind  the  shelter  of  the  houses.  For  four  mortal 
hours  this  awful  scene  lasted  till  nightfall;  the  allied  batteries  continuing, 
like  a  girdle  of  flame,  their  dreadful  fire,  while  the  French'masses,  devoted 
to  death,  still  closed  their  ranks  as  they  wasted  away,  but  with  unconquer¬ 
able  resolution  maintained  their  ground.  Close  to  Napoleon  himself  twelve 
guns  were  dismounted  in  a  few  minutes;  from  the  ranks  which  immediately 
surrounded  him,  some  thousand  wounded  were  carried  back  to  Leipsic.  In 
Probstheyda,  Vial,  Rochambeau,  and  several  generals  of  inferior  note,  were 
killed,  and  great  numbers  wounded  during  this  dreadful  interval;  but  still 
their  columns  stood  firm  beneath  the  tempest,  exhibiting  a  sublime  example 
of  human  valour  rising  superior  to  all  the  storms  of  fate  (1  j. 
of’m'mhc"-  ^Vhile  this  terrible  conflict  was  going  on  to  the  south  of  Leipsic, 
'a"'V  Marmont  had  to  maintain  their  ground  against  still  more 

Ncy  °  “  overwhelming  odds  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Parlha.  At  ten  in  the 
morning,  Blucher,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  agreed  on,  crossed  that  river,  and 
marched  to  join  the  Prince-Royal,  who,  on  his  part,  broke  up  at  eight  from 
Brietenfeldt,  and  passed  at  Taucha  and  Mockau.  Their  united  force,  when 
they  were  both  assembled,  was  little  short  of  ninety  thousand  combatants, 
exceeding  by  fully  forty  thousand  men  the  force  which  Ney  could  oppose  to 
them;  and  they  moved  direct  upon  Leipsic  by  the  riglit  bank  of  the  river. 
The  French  general,  finding  himself  thus  outnumbered,  adopted  the  same 
change  of  front  which  Napoleon  had  followed  to  the  south  of  Leipsic,  and 
drawing  back  his  men  to  Schoenfeld,  Sellerhausen,  and  Stuntz,  extended 
across  to  Regnier’s  corps,  which  was  established  at  Paunsdorf.  Thus  the 
whole  French  army  was  now  arranged  in  a  circle  around  the  city,  having  its 
right,  under  Poniatowski,  resting  on  the  Pleisse  at  Connewitz,  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  left,  under  Marmont,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Partha  and  Elster,  below 
the  gate  of  Rosenthal  (2). 

ontesi'v-  'Ihe  first  incident  Avhlch  occurred  on  this  side  was  of  ominous  im- 
“"elt^oAiu-  port,  and  depressed  the  French  as  much  as  it  elated  the  Allies.  A 
Frcncl)  ecu-  brigade  of  Saxon  cavalry,  as  soon  as  the  Russians  approached  the 
'‘isiit't'o  heights  of  Reiter  Bleik,  where  it  was  stationed,  instead  of  resisting 
of  Leipsic,  passed  over  to  the  allied  ranks.  Tliis  example  was  speedily  followed 
by  two  Saxon  brigades  of  foot,  with  theirwhole  artillery,  consisting  of  twenty- 
two  pieces ;  and  the  Wirtemberg  horse  of  Normann,  as  already  noticed,  imme- 


(0  Filin,  ii.  428.  429.  Odd.  ii.  3i),  31.  Vaud.  i.  (2)  Kausler,  950.  Bout.  135.  Viet,  cl  Coiiq.  xxii. 
215.  Bout.  133,  13-1.  141. 
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diately  after  also  went  over  to  the  enemy.  This  unparalleled  event  caused 
great  consternation,  as  well  it  might,  in  Regnier’s  corps;  for  not  only  were 
they  weakened,  when  already  inferior  in  force,  by  full  eight  thousand  men, 
but  such  was  the  exasperation  of  the  Saxon  cannoniers,  that  they  pointed 
their  guns,  immediately  after  going  over,  against  the  French  lines,  and  tore 
in  pieces  the  ranks  of  their  former  comrades  by  a  point-blank  discharge.  The 
French  general,  reduced  to  the  single  division  Durutte,  and  threatened  on  the 
right  by  Bubna  from  the  Bohemian  army,  and  on  the  left  by  Bulow  from 
that  of  the  Prince-Royal,  was  immediately  compelled  to  fall  back  to  Seller- 
hausen,  almost  close  to  Leipsic.  Ney,  informed  of  the  catastrophe,  hastened 
to  reinforce  Regnier  by  Delmas’  division  of  his  own  corps;  while  Marmont, 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  retrograde  movement  in  other  points,  withdrew  his 
troops  in  a  similar  degree,  with  the  exception  of  his  extreme  left,  which  still 
stood  firm  at  Schoenfeld  (f). 

Napoldon’s  The  allied  troops,  excited  to  the  greatest  degree  by  these  favour- 
sfde‘  3hlc  circumstanccs,  now  pressed  forward  at  all  points  to  encircle  the 

featcd.  enemy,  and  force  them  back,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  into  the 

suburbs  of  Leipsic;  while  the  French,  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  indigna¬ 
tion  by  the  defection  of  their  allies,  made  the  most  desperate  and  heroic 
resistance.  No  sooner  was  Napoleon  informed  of  the  defection  of  the  Saxons, 
and  that  Schoenfeld,  almost  a  suburb  of  Leipsic,  w'as  threatened,  than,  feeling 
the  vital  importance  of  preserving  that  city  as  his  only  line  of  retreat,  he 
hastened  with  the  cuirassiers  of  Nansouty,  and  a  division  of  the  Young  Guard, 
to  the  menaced  point.  It  was  full  time  that  succour  should  arrive;  for  when 
these  veterans  came  up,  Durutte  and  Delmas  had  been  driven  back  close  to 
Leipsic;  the  Swedish  troops  had  penetrated  to  Kuhlgaesten,  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  city;  while  Langeron,  furiously  assaulting  Schoenfeld,  had  three  times 
penetrated  into  that  village,  and  as  often  been  dislodged  by  the  heroic  cou¬ 
rage  of  Marmont’s  men.  Nansouty  and  the  guards  were  immediately  pushed 
forward  by  Durutte  in  the  direction  where  there  was  a  sort  of  chasm,  filled 
up  only  by  a  cordon  of  light  troops,  between  the  extreme  right  of  the  army 
of  Bohemia  under  Bubna,  and  the  extreme  left  of  the  Prince-Royal  under 
Bulow.  This  powerful  corps  rapidly  made  its  way,  almost  unresisted,  in  at 
the  opening;  but  before  it  had  advanced  far,  it  was  assailed  wiih  such  vigour 
on  the  right  by  Bubna,  and  on  the  left  by  Bulow,  supported  by  the  English 
rocket  brigade,  under  tbe  able  direction  of  Captain  Rogue,  that  it  was  forced 
to  retire,  after  Delmas  had  been  slain,  with  very  heavy  loss  (2).  At  the  same 
time,  Schoenfeld  was  vehemently  attacked  by  Count  Lahgeron,  and  as  gal¬ 
lantly  defended  by  Slarmont ;  five  times  did  the  Russians  penetrate  in  with 
irresistible  vigour,  and  five  times  were  they  driven  out  by  the  devoted  cou¬ 
rage  of  the  Frencii;  Marmont’s  aide-de-camp  was  struck  down  by  his  side; 
General  Compans  was  wounded ;  General  Frederick  killed  in  this  terrible 
struggle.  At  length,  at  six  at  night,  it  was  carried  a  sixth  time  amidst  terrific 
cheers,  and  remained  finally  in  thehands  of  the  Russians;  whilefour  thousand 
of  their  bravest  soldiers  and  an  equal  number  of  its  intrepid  defenders  lay 
dead,  or  weltering  in  their  blood,  in  its  streets  (5j. 


(1)  .Join,  ixt  471,  472.  Bout.  i36,  137.  Viet,  ct 
-Conq-  xxii.  142.  LoidI.  172. 

(2)  This  >va.s  the  occasion  that  this  new  aiul 
most  fonnitlable  implement  cf  modern  warfare  was 
brouglit  ijito  action.  Such  was  its  effect  upon  the 
enemy,  tlict  a  solid  square  of  Trench  infantry,  upon 
tiie  Jlanli  of  which  it  ojiencd  its  fire,  surrendered  in 


a  few  minutes.  Uardly  was  this  hrilliant  success 
achieved,  when  the  commander  of  the  brigade, 
Captain  Bogue,  a  noble  and  patriotic  officer,  struck 
on  ihe  hrkast  by  a  caunou-ball,  expired. — See 
Londonderry,  172- 

(3)  Bout.  137,  138.  Jom,  iv.  474,  475.  Viet,  et 
Couq.  xxii.  142.  Bond.  172,  173.  Kauslcr,  950. 
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Close  of  tlie  Such  was  the  exhaustion  of  both  parties  by  the  long  conti- 
comln'eiicf.  uuance  of  this  mortal  struggle,  that  neither  for  the  remainder  of 
NTnoiiL’s  undertake  any  considerable  operations, 

letrcai.  Gradually,  however,  and  almost  insensibly,  the  Allies  gained 
ground  on  every  side.  Bulow,  following  up  his  success  against  Durutte  and 
Nansouty,  carried  the  villages  of  Stuntz  and  Sellerhausen,  and  drove  the 
French  on  the  north-east  back  under  the  very  walls  of  Leipsic ;  while  Sacken 
attacked  the  suburb  of  Rosenthal,  from  which  he  was  only  repelled  by  the 
devoted  valour  of  Dombrowski’s  Poles  and  Arrighi’s  dragoons.  But  the  near 
approach  of  the  enemy  on  all  sides  now  made  it  evident  to  Napoleon,  that 
the  position  of  Leipsic  had  become  untenable,  and  dispositions  were  made 
for  a  retreat.  He  had  early  in  the  forenoon  reinforced  Bertrand,  at  Linde- 
nau,  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  reserves  at  Leipsic ;  and  that  general, 
driving  Giulay  before  him,  had  succeeded  in  opening  the  road  to  Weissen- 
fels,  so  that  the  principal  line  of  their  retreat  was  secured.  Towards  evening, 
the  carriages  and  baggage  of  the  army  began  to  defile  in  that  direction;  and 
Blucher,  observing  the  long  files  of  chariots  which  filled  the  highway  to 
France,  immediately  sent  intimation  to  Schwartzenberg  that  the  enemy  was 
about  to  retreat,  and  dispatched  D’York’s  corps,  which  had  been  kept  in  re¬ 
serve  during  the  day,  to  move  upon  Halle  in  order  to  anticipate  his  columns 
upon  the  left  of  the  Saale  (1). 

Night  conn-  Night  came,  more  terrible  even  than  day  after  such  a  conflict ; 
Kipoiik.n’'  for  with  it  was  brought  the  memory  of  the  past,  and  the  anticipa- 
on  the  held  tjon  of  future.  To  the  incessant  roll  of  musketry,  and  the  roar 
of  two  thousand  cannon,  succeeded  a  silence  yet  moreawful,  interrupted  only 
by  a  casual  shot  from  the  sentries  as  they  paced  their  rounds,  and  the  hollow' 
murmur  which,  over  a  field  of  such  vast  extent,  arose  from  the  cries  of  the 
horses  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded.  Soon  the  bivouacs  were  spread,  and 
the  heavens,  in  the  whole  circumference  of  the  horizon,  were  illuminated 
by  the  ruddy  glow  of  innumerable  watch-fires.  Silent  and  sad,  Napoleon’s 
marshals  and  generals  assembled  around  him  ;  little  w  as  said  in  the  delibera¬ 
tions  which  succeeded ;  the  position  of  the  enemy,  the  dreadful  circles  of 
bivouac  flames  which  surrounded  them,  the  dead  and  the  dying  who  envi¬ 
roned  them  on  every  side,  told  but  too  plainly  how  near  and  imminent  the 
danger  had  become.  Sorbier  and  Dulauloy,  the  commanders  of  the  artillery, 
were  requested  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  army’s  ammunition  ;  they 
stated  that  above  two  hunilred  thousand  cannon-shot  had  been  discharged 
during  the  battle,  and  to  renew  it  was  impossible  without  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  fresh  troops,  and  some  hundred  caissons  of  ammunition.  Neither 
could  be  obtained;  for  the  last  sabre  and  bayonet  had  been  brought  up  on 
the  preceding  day :  the  grand  park  of  ammunition  had  been  deposited  in 
Torgau,  and  Magdeburg  and  Erfurth  were  the  nearest  depots  of  provisions. 
During  this  eventful  conference,  Napoleon,  overcome  with  fatigue,  fell  asleep 
in  the  chair  on  which  he  sat;  his  hands  rested  negligently  folded  on  his 
breast,  and  his  generals,  respecting  the  respite  of  misfortune,  preserved  a 
profound  silence.  Suddenly,  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  awoke, 
and  casting  a  look  of  astonishment  on  the  circle  which  surrounded  him,  ex¬ 
claimed — “  Am  I  awake,  or  is  it  a  dream  ?  ”  Soon  recollecting,  however, 
what  had  happened,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  announcing 
his  intention  to  retreat,  and  leaving  it  to  him  either  to  follow  his  fortunes, 
or  remain  where  he  was,  and  concluded  separate  peace  with  the  Allies  (2.) 

(l)  Bout.  t38,  J39.  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii.  Ii4,  (2)  Odel.  ii,  34,  35,  Fain,  ii.  430,  431, 

Fain,  ii.  430.  Kausler,  95l,  952, 
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words  can  describe  the  state  of  horror  and  confusion  in  which 
duii’n»‘'tiie  inhabitants  of  Leipsic  were  kept  during  the  whole  night  which 
nightr  followed  the  battle.  The  prodigious  multitude  of  wounded  who 
had  been  brought  in  during  the  day,  had  filled  to  overflowing  every  house  it 
contained ;  the  maimed  and  the  dying  were  lying,  without  either  bandages 
for  their  wounds  or  covering  for  their  bodies,  in  the  streets ;  Avhile  the  inces¬ 
sant  rolling  of  artillery  ivaggons  and  caissons,  on  every  avenue  leading  to 
Lindenau,  the  cries  of  the  drivers,  the  neighing  of  the  horses  as  the  wheels 
of  the  carriages  were  locked  together,  and  the  continued  march  of  the  co¬ 
lumns,  kept  every  eye  open,  in  that  scene  of  unutterable  woe,  during  the 
whole  night.  At  eight,  Napoleon  left  his  bivouac  on  the  Thonberg,  and  took 
up  his  quarters  in  the  hotel  of  Prussia.  His  horses  w’ere  ordered  to  be  ready 
to  start  at  a  moment’s  notice ;  hut  he  himself  sat  up  till  daylight,  Avith  Ber- 
thier,  Maret,  and  Caulaincourt,  receiving  reports  and  dictating  orders.  The 
King  of  Saxony,  amidst  the  Avreck  of  his  fortunes,  Avas  chiefly  inconsolable 
from  the  defection  of  his  troops  during  the  battle,  and  repeatedly  requested 
counsel  from  Napoleon  hoAV  he  should  act  in  the  crisis.  But  the  Emperor 
had  the  generosity  to  leave  him  altogether  unfettered  in  the  course  he  Avas 
to  pursue ;  and  more  than  once  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  constancy  of 
a  prince  A\  ho  shoAved  himself  the  same  noAV,  when  surrounded  by  disaster, 
as  Avhen  he  inscribed  on  his  triumphal  arches  the  Avords,  “  To  Napoleon,  the 
greatful  Frederick  Augustus  (1).” 

ivoncii  dis-  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  allied  generals  made  pre- 
? Teti'eat  paratloiis  for  a  general  attack  on  Leipsic.  By  daybreak  the  French 

3rmy  was  in  full  retreat  on  all  sides.  Victor  and  Augereau,  with 
niorniks.  tlic  aaTioIc  fivc  corps  of  cavaliy,  defiled  across  the  suburb  of  Linde¬ 
nau,  and  issued  forth  over  the  chaussee  Avhich  traversed  the  marshes  of  the 
Elster ;  but  this  Avas  the  sole  issue  for  the  army  :  one  single  bridge  over  that 
river  Avas  alone  to  receive  the  prodigious  concourse  of  soldiers  and  carriages; 
for  no  orders  to  form  other  bridges  had  been  given,  excepting  one  of  Avood, 
Avhich  speedily  gave  AV'ay  under  the  multitude  by  Avhich  it  Avas  beset.  Re- 
gnier,  with  the  division  Durutte,  Avhich  alone  remained  to  him,  was  charged 
Avith  the  defence  of  the  suburb  of  Rosenthal;  Ney  AvithdreAv  his  troops  into 
the  eastern  suburbs ;  Avhile  the  corps  of  Lauriston,  Macdonald,  and  Ponia- 
towski,  entered  the  toAvn  and  took  a  position  behind  the  barriers  of  the  south. 
They  AAere  destined  to  the  honourable  post  of  the  rearguard ;  hut,  though 
the  tAvo  former  still  numbered  tAventy-five  thousand  combatants,  the  Poles 
had  been  reduced,  by  their  tAvo  days’  bloody  fighting  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elster,  to  tAvo  thousand  seven  hundred  men  (2).  The  total  loss  of  the  French 
army,  in  the  Iavo  preceding  days,  had  been  fully  forty  thousand  men  ;  hut 
nearly  sixty  thousand  Avere  still  in  Leipsic,  besides  an  equal  number  Avho 
Averc  defiling  on  the  road  to  France  :  the  barriers  Avere  all  strongly  palisaded, 
the  adjacent  Avails  and  houses  loopholed  ;  and  such  a  force,  defending  house 
by  house  the  suburbs  of  the  city  so  strengthened,  could  certainly,  it  was 
hoped,  make  good  the  post  till  the  evacuation  of  the  ammunition  Avaggons 
and  cannon  Avas  effected  (3). 

timrof  the  sooner  Avere  the  allied  troops  made  aware  of  the  preparations 
the'-^siuit  French  army  for  a  retreat,  than  a  universal  cry  of  joy  hurst 

ut  from  the  ranks,  and  the  Avhole  army,  almost  by  involuntary  move- 

(1)  Faiji,  li.  432,  433-  Odd.  ii.  30,  37.  wliut  you  have  ?”  “  Ah  !  sire,”  replied  the  clescend- 

(2)  “  Prince,”  said  Napolt'on  to  Puniatowski,  ant  of  the  Jagellons,  “  we  arc  all  ready  to  di'c  for 
**  you  will  defend  the  suburb  of  the  south.”  “Sire,”  your  in.njesty.” — F.\i5,  ii.  434. 

replied  he,  “  I  have  few  followers  left.”  **  What  (3)  Fain,  ii.  433*  Kausler,  852.  Odel,  ii,  38»  39. 
then,”  rejoined  Napoleon,  **  you  will  defend  it  with  Yuud,  i.  219. 
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ment,  stood  to  their  arms,  and  loudly  demanded  to  be  led  on  to  the  assault. 
The  allied  sovereigns  hastened  to  profit  by  this  universal  burst  of  enthusiasm, 
and  their  dispositions  were  promptly  made.  Sacken  advanced  against  the 
suburb  of  Halle,  supported  by  Langeron  as  a  reserve.  Bulow  prepared  to 
storm  the  barriers  of  Hinther-Thor,  and  Kuhl-Garten  Thor,  on  the  east ; 
Woronzoff  was  to  move  against  the  barrier  of  Griinma,  on  the  south-east; 
while  Benningsen  and  the  advanced  columns  of  the  grand  army  assaulted  the 
barriers  of  Sand,  Windmuhl,  and  Munz,  on  the  south.  A  prodigious  multi¬ 
tude  of  artillery  waggons  and  chariots  obstructed  the  approaches  to  the  town 
in  that  direction;  and  the  French  troops,  lining  all  the  walls,  gardens,  in¬ 
closures,  and  windows  of  the  suburbs,  Avere  evidently  preparing  for  a  des¬ 
perate  resistance;  but  the  allied  columns,  flushed  Avilh  victory  and  burning 
with  enthusiasm,  pushed  rapidly  forAvard  Avith  inexpressible  enthusiasm. 
The  instructions  of  Trachenberg  had  been  executed  to  the  letter  :  gradually 
and  skilfully  contracting  the  circle  within  Avhich  the  enemy’s  movements 
were  circumscribed,  they  Avere  at  length  preparing  to  meet  at  the  appointed 
rendezvous,  in  the  centre  of  his  camp  (i). 

Napolton’s  Before  the  assault  commenced,  a  deputation  from  the  magistrates 
v“c‘v"wiMi  of  Leipsic  waited  on  the  Emperor  Alexander,  beseeching  him  to 
saxo'n^  and  tlic  city  fcom  the  horrors  with  Avhichit|Avas  menaced  if  it  Avere 

trirr'fr'i""  carried  by  open  force;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  flag  of  truce  ar- 
LoipsicT  rived  from  Macdonald,  offering  to  surrender  all  that  remained  of 
the  Saxon  troops,  with  the  tOAvn,  if  the  French  garrison  were  permitted  to 
retire  AAuth  their  artillery  unmolested.  This  proposal,  which  Avould  in  effect 
have  secured  the  retreatof  half  the  French  army,  aa^is  of  course  rejected,  and 
the  troops  moved  on  to  the  attack.  Meanwhile  Napoleon,  at  ten  o’clock, 
went  to  pay  a  farewell  visit  to  the  King  of  Saxony.  He  was  received  Avith  the 
accustomed  etiquette,  and  conducted  into  the  apartment  of  the  Queen,  where 
he  remained  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  endeavouring  to  console  the  aged  monarch 
in  his  misfortunes  :  at  length,  hearing  the  rattle  of  musketry,  both  on  the 
side  of  the  suburb  of  Taucha  and  Grimma,  be  bade  him  adieu,  and,  mount¬ 
ing  his  horse,  set  off.  In  the  first  instance,  he  directed  his  course  tOAvards 
the  gate  of  Banstadt,  Avhich  leads  into  the  suburb  of  Lindenau;  but  when  he 
arrived  there,  the  crowd  of  horsemen,  carriages,  and  foot  soldiers,  Avas  so 
prodigious,  that  even  the  authority  of  the  Emperor’s  attendants  could  not 
clear  a  passage  through  them,  and  he  Avas  abliged  to  retrace  his  steps.  He 
then  returned  through  the  centre  of  the  city,  issued  on  the  opposite  side  by 
the  gate  of  St.-Pierre,  when  the  bullets  were  already  falling  around  him, 
rode  round  the  boulevards,  and  again  reached  Banstadt,  by  making  the  en¬ 
tire  circuit  of  the  city.  There,  however,  new  dangers  aAvaited  him;  for,  the 
confusion  of  carriages,  artillery,  and  chariots,  in  the  streets  of  the  suburb  Avas 
such,  that  to  penetrate  the  mass  was  impossible;  Avhile  the  rapid  approach 
of  the  enemy,  whose  deafening  cheers  were  already  heard  surmounting  the 
roar  of  the  musketry,  rendered  Ihe  moments  precious,  and  instant  escape  in¬ 
dispensable.  In  this  extremity,  one  of  the  citizens  pointed  out  a  lane  by 
Avhich  he  got  into  a  garden,  by  the  back-door  of  which  he  escaped  out  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elster,  and  reached  the  chaussee  beyond  the  suburb,  and  has¬ 
tened  across  the  marshes  to  Lindenau.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  casual  dis¬ 
covery,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  made  prisoner  (2j. 


(1)  ISoul.  143,144.  Vict.  et  Conq.  xxii.  148,  (2)  Odel.  ii.  333.  Note  and  4l.  Fain,  ii.  439, 

jqg/  440.  Viet,  et  Conq.  x.xii.  149. 
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Leipsic  is  Meanwhile  the  allied  columns  were  pressing  in  on  all  sides;  and 
an  slats!"  the  tumult  in  the  interior  of  the  city  was  such,  that  it  was  with  the 
Ci^oro^us  utmost  difBculty,  and  only  by  the  most  energetic  efforts  on  the  part 
resistance,  of  Poniatowski,  Lauriston,  and  Macdonald,  who  were  charged  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  post  as  long  as  possible,  that  any  degree  of  order  could 
be  preserved  in  the  defence.  Despairing  of  the  possibility- of  carrying  off  their 
innumerable  artillery  waggons  and  chariots,  the  French  set  fire  to  three 
hundred  which  were  in  park  before  the  gate  of  Dresden ;  and  the  sight  of  the 
flames,  by  rendering  it  certain  that  the  enemy  intended  to  evacuate  the  place, 
redoubled  the  ardour  of  the  allied  troops.  The  resistance,  however,  was 
beyond  expectation  vigorous.  Sacken  was  twice  repulsed  from  the  suburb  of 
Halle  beyond  the  Partha,  and  only  succeeded  at  length  in  forcing  his  way  in 
by  the  aid  of  Langeron’s  corps,  and  the  sacrifice  of  almost  the  whole  regiment 
of  Archangel.  Still  the  arch  over  the  Partha  and  the  inner  suburb  were  to  be 
carried;  but  the  Russians  crossed  the  bridge  in  the  face  of  two  heavy  guns 
pouring  forth  grape-shot,  and  driving  down  the  main  street,  commenced  a 
murderous  warfare  with  the  French,  who  were  firing  from  the  windows  and 
tops  of  the  houses.  At  the  same  time  an  obstinate  conflict  was  going  on  at  the 
barrier  of  Hinther-Thor,  where  Bulow,  supported  by  six  Swedish  battalions, 
after  a  furious  conflict  at  length  forced  the  gate,  and  commenced  a  guerilla 
warfare  with  the  French  at  the  windows  and  in  the  houses.  The  assailants, 
however,  were  now  pouring  in  on  all  sides,  and  further  resistance  was 
unavailing.  Woronzow,  at  the  head  of  several  Russian  battalions,  forced  the 
barrier  of  Grimma ;  Krasowski  stormed  that  of  the  hospital ;  while  Benningsen 
and  the  advanced  guard  of  the  grand  army  carried  those  of  Sand,  Windmuhl, 
and  Pegau,  looking  to  the  south.  On  all  sides  the  allied  troops  poured  likb  a 
furious  torrent  into  the  city — the  very  steeples  shaking  with  their  hurrahs — 
bearing  down  all  opposition,  and  driving  before  them  an  enormous  mass  of 
soldiers,  carriages,  artillery,  and  waggons,  which,  with  the  rearguard  every 
where,  yet  bravely  fighting,  was  rolled  slowly  onwards  towards  the  west,  like 
a  huge  monster,  bleeding  at  every  pore,  but  still  unsubdued  (1). 

Blowing  up  At  this  dreadful  moment  the  great  bridge  of  Lindenau,  the  only 
bHdgcover  remaining  passage  over  the  Elster,  was  blown  into  the  air  with  a 
the  Elster,  frigiitful  explosion.  The  corporal  charged  with  the  mine  which  had 
ofthc  been  run  under  it  by  orders  of  Napoleon,  hearing  the  loud  hurrahs 
rearguard,  oo  all  sldos,  and  soeiiig  some  of  the  enemy’s  tirailleurs  approaching 
in  the  gardens  of  the  suburbs  on  either  hand,  naturally  conceived  that  the 
French  troops  had  all  passed  and  the  baggage  only  remained,  and  that  the 
time  was  therefore  come  to  fire  the  train,  in  order  to  stop  the  pursuit  of  the 
Allies.  He  accordingly  applied  the  match ;  the  arch  was  blown  into  the  air,  and 
the  passage  stopped;  while  the  only  other  bridge  over  the  river,  hastily  and 
imperfectly  constructed,  had  shortly  before  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the 
crowds  by  which  it  was  beset.  A  shriek  of  horror,  more  terrible  than  even 
the  loudest  cries  of  battle,  burst  from  the  dense  multitude  which  crowded  to 
the  edge  of  the  chasm,  when  they  found  the  arch  destroyed;  the  ranks  im¬ 
mediately  broke,  the  boldest  threw  themselves  into  the  river,  where  a  few 
escaped  across,  but  the  greater  part  perished  in  the  deep  and  muddy  channel. 
Macdonald  by  great  exertions  succeeded  in  reaching  the  brink,  and,  plunging 
in,  swam  his  horse  across,  and  escaped.  Poniatowski  also  reached  the  side, 
and  spurred  his  horse  on ;  but  the  gallant  charger,  exhausted  -with  fatigue, 
reeled  as  he  strove  to  mount  the  opposite  bank,  and  fell  back  on  his  noble 


(l)  Bout.  143, 146.  Vaud.  i.  221.  Join,  iv,  480,  481.  Fain,  ii,  441. 
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rider,  who  perished  in  the  water;  Lauriston,  Regnier,  and  twenty  other 
generals,  with  fifteen  thousand  soldiers,  were  made  prisoners ;  besides  twenty- 
three  thousand  sick  and  wounded  who  lay  in  the  hospitals  and  private  houses. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  nine  hundred  chariots  and  ammu¬ 
nition  waggons ;  an  incalculable  quantity  of  baggage ;  the  Ring  of  Saxony,  two 
generals  of  corps,  seven  generals  of  division,  twelve  of  brigade,  and  thirty 
thousand  other  prisoners,  constituted  the  trophies,  during  the  three  days  of 
a  battle  in  whicb  the  total  loss  of  the  French  was  upwards  of  sixty  thousand 
men.  The  loss  of  the  Allies  was  also  immense ;  it  amounted  to  nearly  eighteen 
hundred  officers,  and  forty-one  thousand  private  soldiers,  killed  and  wounded, 
in  the  three  days’  combat.  A  prodigious  sacrifice;  but  which,  great  as  it  is, 
humanity  has  no  cause  to  regret,  for  it  delivered  Europe  from  French  bondage, 
and  the  world  from  revolutionary  aggression  (1). 
o"caTM.d“^  At  two  o’clock  the  carnage  ceased  at  all  points;  the  rattle  of 
soierrigns  musketry  was  no  longer  heard,  and  a  distant  roar  in  all  directions 
Oct.  '  alone  indicated  that  the  waves  of  this  terrible  tempest  were  gra¬ 
dually  sinking  to  rest.  But  what  pen  can  paint  the  scene  which  the  interior 
of  the  city  now  exhibited?  Grouped  together  in  wild  confusion,  lay  piles  of 
the  dead  and  heaps  of  the  dying;  overturned  artillery  caissons,  broken  guns, 
pillaged  baggage  waggons,  and  dejected  prisoners,  were  to  be  seen  beside 
exulting  bands  of  the  victors,  and  dense  columns  of  the  Allies,  who  in  ad¬ 
mirable  order  forced  their  way  through  the  throng,  and,  amidst  cheers  that 
made  the  very  welkin  to  ring,  moved  steadily  forward  towards  the  principal 
square  of  the  city.  On  the  side  of  the  suburb  of  Machranstadt  in  particular, 
the  frightful  accumulation  of  wounded  fugitives,  and  as  yet  unwounded  but 
captive  warriors,  recalled  the  awful  image  of  the  passage  of  the  Berezina. 
Amidst  this  unparalleled  scene,  the  allied  sovereigns,  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  troops,  made  their  entrance  into  the  city.  The  Emperors  of  Russia 
and  Austria,  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  surrounded  by  their  illustrious  generals 
and  brilliant  staffs,  came  by  the  barriers  on  the  south,  the  Prince-Royal  of 
Sweden  by  those  on  the  east,  and  all  met  in  the  great  square.  At  this  heart¬ 
stirring  sight,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  knew  no  bounds :  all  felt  as  if 
themselves  and  all  dear  to  them  had  escaped  from  death ;  the  city  resounded 
with  acclamations,  handkerchiefs  waved  from  every  window,  and  merry 
chimes  rang  from  every  steeple;  and  tears,  more  eloquent  than  words, 
rolling  over  almost  every  cheek,  told  that  the  tyrant  was  struck  down,  and 
Germany  delivered  (2). 


(l)  Boul.  146,  149.  Otlel.  ii,  39,  41-  Join.  iv. 
479,  481,  Fain,  ii.  442,  443.  Vaucl,  i.  222.  Load, 
174,  175. 

The  following  is  the  exact  proportion  in  which 
the  total  loss  was  divided  between  the  different 
powers  who'ie  troops  were  engaged,  and  affords  a 
pretty  fair  criterion  of  the  degree  in  which  the 
weiglxt  of  the  contest  fell  upon  them  respectively  ; — 

Noncomd. 

Officers  and  Privates. 
20,000 
13,500 
7,000 
300 


Officers. 

Russians,  ,  .  800 

Prussians,  .  .  620 

Austrians,  .  .  360 

Swedes,  .  .  10 


1790 


40,800 

1,790 

42,590 


— Kausler,  952. 

Great  part  of  the  French  military  writers,  follow 


ing  the  example  of  Napoleon’s  official  account  in  the 
Moniteui'y  have  ascribed  the  catastrophe  of  the  I9th 
entirely  to  the  accidental  blowing  up  of  the  bridge, 
by  the  corporal  on  guard,  before  the  prescribed 
time.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  a  single  bridge 
could  never  have  permixted  so  vast  a  mass  as  fifleen 
thousand  soldiers,  two  hundred  and  fifty  guns,  and 
eight  hundred  chariots,  to  defile  across  in  less  than 
an  hour,  especially  when  the  enemy  were  pressing 
the  rear  of  the  mass  vigorously  on  all  sides  ;  and  in 
the  confusion  of  such  a  multitude  of  stragglers  to 
get  forward,  with  the  musketry  and  cheers  of  the 
victors  approaching  on  all  sides,  the  passage  would 
necessarily  be  speedily  choked.  This  is,  accordingly, 
admitted  by  the  more  judicious  of  the  eye-witnesses 
in  the  French  ranks  : — ‘‘  Du  reste ,  ceux  qui  furent 
coupes  seraient  de  meme  tombes  entre  Ics  mains  de 
rennemi.  Sans  cet  accident ,  Timpossibilite  de  sortir 
autrement  que  par  I’etroit  passage  d’une  seule  portc » 
les  eut  egalement  livres  aux  Allies,  qui  avaient 
toute  facilite  de  passer  I’Elster  sur  d’autres  points/’ 
— OoELBEEN,  Te'moin  oculaire,  ii.  4l. 

(2)  Load,  173.  174.  Lab.  i.  4l3. 
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Commence*  While  these  scenes,  outstripping  even  the  splendour  of  oriental 
Napoleon’s  imagination,  were  passing  in  the  city  of  Leipsic,  the  French  army, 
IvaSthe"  disorganized,  and  dejected,  was  wending  its  way  towards 
Rhine.  Machranstadt.  The  Emperor,  after  passing  the  last  bridge,  that  of 
the  mill  of  Lindenau,  ascended  to  the  first  floor  of  the  windmill  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  army ;  but  there  his  exhaustion  was  such  that  he  fell  asleep, 
and  slept  profoundly  for  some  time,  amidst  the  distant  roar  of  the  cannon  at 
Leipsic,  and  the  din  of  horsemen,  guns,  and  foot-soldiers,  who  hurried  in  a 
tumultuous  torrent  past  the  base  of  the  edifice.  Wakened  by  the  explosion  of, 
the  bridge,  on  the  other  side  of  the  marshes,  he  hastily  arranged  some  guns 
in  battery,  to  guard  against  an  immediate  attack;  but  finding  he  was  not 
pursued,  and  having  learned  the  real  nature  of  the  catastrophe,  he  continued 
his  course  more  leisurely  to  Machranstadt,  where  the  whole  guard  had 
already  arrived,  and  where  headquarters  were  established  for  the  night.  But 
it  was  already  apparent  how  much  the  continued  fatigues  and  calamities  they 
had  undergone  had  weakened  the  authority  of  the  Emperor,  and  dissolved 
the  discipline  of  the  army.  The  troops,  with  feelings  embittered  by  misfor¬ 
tune,  marched  in  sullen  and  moody  desperation  :  no  cheers  were  heard  on 
the  approach  of  the  Emperor ;  pillage  and  rapine  were  universal :  the  bonds 
of  discipline,  even  in  the  guard  itself,  were  relaxed;  and  the  officers  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  lost  at  once  the  power  and  the  inclination  to  stop  the  disorder 
which  prevailed  (1). 

Movements  On  tlic  sidc  of  tlic  Allics,  a  very  considerable  dislocation  of  the 
trVops  aftei^  immense  force  which  had  combated  at  Leipsic  immediately  took 
ti.e  battle,  place.  Bernadette  with  the  Swedes,  and  a  considerable  part  of  his 
army,  as  well  as  Benningsen’s  force,  moved  towards  Hamburg,  where  the 
presence  of  Davoust,  with  a  powerful  corps,  both  required  observation  and 
promised  an  important  acquisition.  Klenau  was  detached  towards  Dresden, 
to  aid  in  the  blockade  of  St.-Cyr,  who,  with  thirty-five  thousand  men,  was 
no^y  altogether  cut  off,  and  might  be  expected  speedily  to  surrender.  Blu- 
cher,  with  the  corps  of  Langeron  and  Sacken,  moved  after  the  French  on  the 
great  road  to  Mayence,  and  reached  Skenditz  the  same  night.  D’York  Avas 
advanced  to  Halle,  and  Giulay  Avith  his  Austrians  marched  on  Pegaii;  but  the 
great  body  of  the  allied  army,  Avorn  out  Avith  its  toils,  remained  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Leipsic.  These  movements,  and  in  particular  the  speedy  removal 
of  Bernadottc  from  the  headquarters  of  the  allied  sovereigns  to  a  separate, 
but  yet  important  command,  Avere  recommended  not  less  by  their  military 
importance  than  by  political  considerations  of  yet  greater  AA’eight.  The  Grand 
Alliance,  though  hitherto  faithful  to  itself,  and  prosperous  beyond  what  the 
most  sanguine  could  have  anticipated,  Avas  composed  of  materials  Avhich, 
Avhen  the  pressure  of  common  danger  Avas  removed,  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  draAV  cordially  together.  Bernadotle,  in  particular,  could  not  be  an  object 
of  very  Avarm  interest  to  the  Emperor  Francis,  by  AAdiom  his  insults  at  Vienna, 
fourteen  years  before,  Avhen  ambassador  of  the  Directory,  were  far  from  being 
forgotten  (2);  liisbackAvardness,  especially  in  the  employment  of  the  SAvedish 
troops,  during  the  Avhole  campaign,  Avas  Avell  known  at  headquarters;  and 
he  himself,  as  he  admits,  felt  that  he  Avas  in  a  false  position,  and  that  he 
would  be  better  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  French  carnage  and  humilia¬ 
tion  (5). 


0)  Fain,  il.  444-  Odd,  i,  43>  44.  “The  Prince-Royal  lost  no  lime  in  quitting  Lefp- 

(2)  Ante,  iii.  310.  fic,  and  moved  in  tlic  direction  of  Hamburg.  The 

(3)  Fain,  ii.  449»  450.  de  Charle.s  Jcan,ii.  fact  is,  tliat  at  Leipsic  he  was  in  a  f.ilse  position. 

100.  The  sight  of  every  dead  body,  of  every  wounded 
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Funeral  of  The  funeral  of  Prince  Poniatowski  terminated  the  last  scene  of 
Poiiiatowiki.  this  bloody  drama.  Victors  and  vanquished  vied  with  each  other 
Oct.  ,,o.  in  striving  to  do  honour  to  the  hero,  who,  faithful  to'  his  country 
and  his  oaths,  exhibited,  amidst  the  general  defection  of  Europe,  the  glo¬ 
rious  example  of  unconquerable  firmness  and  unshaken  fidelity.  After  brave¬ 
ly  combating  at  the  head  of  his  heroic  but  wasted  band  of  followers,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Leipsic,  to  retard  the  advance  of  the  Allies,  he  was  retiring  to  the 
banks  of  the  Pleisse,  still  keeping  up  a  desperate  resistance,  when  an  ex¬ 
plosion  w'as  heard,  and  the  cry  arose  that  the  bridge  was  blown  up.  “  Gentle¬ 
men,”  said  he  to  the  officers  around  him,  drawing  his  sword,  “  it  now  be¬ 
hoves  us  to  die  with  honour.”  At  the  head  of  this  gallant  band  he  made  his 
way,  though  severely  wounded,  through  a  column  of  the  Allies  which  strove 
to  intercept  his  retreat,  and  reached  the  banks  of  the  Pleisse,  which  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  passing  by  dismounting  from  his  horse.  Exhausted  with  fatigue 
and  loss  of  blood  he  mounted  another,  and,  seeing  no  other  possibility  of 
escape,  plunged  into  the  deep  stream  of  the  Elster,  and  by  great  exertions 
reached  the  other  side.  In  striving,  however,  to  mount  the  opposite  bank, 
the  hind  feet  of  the  horse  were  entangled  in  the  mud;  it  fell  backward,  and 
the  exhausted  chief  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  His  funeral  was  celebrated  with 
extraordinary  pomp  by  the  allied  sovereigns,  who  hastened  to  do  honour  to 
a  warrior  whose  military  career  had  been  unsullied,  and  who,  in  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity,  preferred  death  to  surrender;  but  a  still  more  touching  testimony 
to  his  worth  was  borne  by  the  tears  of  the  Poles,  who  crowded  round  his 
bier,  and  anxiously  strove  to  touch  the  pall  which  covered  the  remains  of  the 
last  remnant  of  their  royal  line,  and  the  last  hopes  of  their  national  inde¬ 
pendence  (1). 

the  French  following  his  drcadful  defeat,  Napoleon  arrived  at 

.•,rmyto“  AVeisscnfels.  In  passing  over  the  plain  of  Lutzen,  the  soldiers  cast 
jveissen.  melaiicholy  look  on  the  theatre  of  their  former  glory,  and  many 
Oct.  20.  shed  tears  at  the  sad  reverse  of  which  it  exhibited  so  striking  a 

monument.  What  had  availed  them  the  efforts  made,  the  sacrifices  endured, 
the  blood  shed,  since  that  heroic  combat  had  been  maintained  ?  Where  were 
now  the  young  hearts  which  then  beat  high,  the  glittering  hopes  that  were 
then  formed,  the  ardent  visions  which  then  floated  before  them  “  in  life’s 
morning  march,  when  their  bosoms  were  young  ?  ”  Before  the  blood-stained 
environs  of  Kaia  and  Starsiedel,  defiled,  in  wild  confusion,  the  tumultuous 
array  of  a  beaten,  dejected,  and  half-famished  army  ;  three-fourths  of  those 
who  there  had  fought  so  bravely  for  the  independence  of  France  had  since 
perished,  or  were  now  captives;  the  few  that  remained,  more  like  a  funeral 
procession  than  a  warlike  array,  passed  on  pensive  and  silent;  they  envied 
the  lot  of  those  who  had  fallen,  for  they  would  not  witness  the  degradation 
of  France. 

“  The  boast  of  chivalry,  the  pomp  of  power, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e’er  gave; 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour— 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.” 

The  Old  Guard  halted  at  Rippail,  near  the  spot  where  Bessieres  had  been 
slain  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  and  there  Napoleon  experienced  a 
momentary  gratification  in  seeing  a  column  of  five  thousand  Austrian  priso¬ 
ners,  with  all  the  standards  taken  at  Dresden,  defile  before  him.  But  this  en- 

inan,  of  every  French  prisoner,  .awakenea  in  Ids  ,(t)  I.ab.  i.  409,  4lO.  Rowii  rorlcfcuille  dc  1813 
breast  (he  most  cruel  feelings,”  —  Memoircs  de  ii,  420,  421.  ’ 

Charlcs-Jcan,  ii.  100. 
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joyment  was  of  short  duration.  As  the  corps  and  regiments,  in  utter  disorder 
and  for  the  most  part  mingled  together,  crowded  past,  it  became  painfully 
evident  that  all  the  Germans  had  left  their  colours ;  several  even  of  the  Polish 
regiments  had  passed  over  to  the  enemy ;  of  Poniatowski’s  followers,  only  six 
hundred  foot  soldiers,  and  fifteen  hundred  horsemen  remained,  and  they 
had  engaged  to  abide  by  the  Emperor’s  standards  only  for  eight  days  more. 
Already  the  Allies  were  pressing  the  rear  of  the  army :  Sacken’s  cavalry,  un¬ 
der  Wassilchikow,  had  made  two  thousand  prisoners;  and  the  great  road 
being  cut  off  by  Giulay,  who  from  Pegau  had  moved  on  Naumburg,  it  became 
necessary  to  throw  bridges  over  the  Saale,  in  order  to  gain  by  a  cross  march 
the  other  highway  at  Freyberg.  Such  was  the  emotion  of  Bertrand,  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  Emperor  at  Weissenfels,  and  there  first  became  acquainted,  from 
the  confusion  of  the  columns,  with  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  that  had 
been  sustained,  that  he  shed  tears,  and  openly  besought  him  to  hasten  for¬ 
ward  (1),  even  if  it  were  alone,  to  Erfurth  and  Mayence,  and  preserve  in  his 
person  the  fortunes  of  France. 

Pursuitof  On  the  day  following,  the  retreat  was  continued  in  the  direction 
of  Freyberg;  but  as  they  could  not  reach  that  place,  the  Emperor 
passed  the  night  in  a  cabin  on  the  road  side,  only  nine  feet  square. 
Blucher  and  Sacken,  continuing  the  pursuit,  arrived  the  same  day  at  Weis¬ 
senfels,  and  immediately  set  about  the  construction  of  new  bridges  in  lieu  of 
the  wooden  ones,  over  which  the  French  had  passed,  which  had  been  des¬ 
troyed.  Burning  with  anxiety  to  overtake  the  enemy,  the  Prussian  hussars 
pushed  on  the  moment  the  passage  was  practicable,  and  came  up  with  them 
at  the  passage  of  the  Unstrutt  at  Freyberg,  where,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  the 
rearguard  was  overthrown,  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  prisoners,  eighteen 
Oct.  21,  guns,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  ammunition  and  baggage.  On 
the  same  day,  Giulay  had  a  more  serious  affair  with  the  enemy  at  the  deflle 
of  Roesen.  That  position,  which  is  extremely  strong  towards  Naumburg, 
offers  scarce  any  obstacles  to  an  enemy  advancing  from  the  left  of  the  Saale. 
Bertrand,  accordingly,  without  difficulty  dislodged  the  enemy  from  it ;  and 
once  master  of  the  defile,  its  strength  in  the  other  direction  enabled  him 
easily  to  maintain  himself  in  it  against  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Austrian 
corps.  The  passage  of  the  Unstrutt  at  Freyberg,  however,  evinced  in  striking 
colours  the  disorganized  state  of  the  army.  Such  was  the  accumulation  of 
cannon  and  chariots  on  the  opposite  hill,  that  Napoleon’s  carriages  were  un¬ 
able  to  get  through,  and  he  himself  was  obliged  to  alight  and  make  his  way 
on  foot,  which  he  did  with  extreme  difficulty,  through  the  throng.  AVhen  the 
enemy’s  guns  began  to  play  on  the  dense  mass,  the  most  frightful  disorder 
ensued  :  every  one  rushed  headlong  towards  the  bridges,  and  the  bullets  be¬ 
gan  to  whistle  over  the  head  of  Napoleon  himself.  Finding  that  he  could  no 
longer  be  of  any  service,  he  calmly  turned  aside  the  favourite  bay  horse  which 
he  had  mounted,  and  penetrating  through  several  narrow  and  difficult  de¬ 
files,  reached  Eckartsberg,  where  he  passed  the  night  in  the  same  house  from 
whence,  six  months  before,  he  had  set  out,  radiant  with  hope,  to  try  his  for¬ 
tune  at  the  head  of  a  brilliant  host  on  the  Saxon  plains.  Through  the  whole 
night,  the  army,  like  a  furious  torrent,  never  ceased  to  roll  along  in  wild 
confusion,  and  with  dissonant  cries,  under  the  windows  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  in  which  the  Emperor  slept,  where  all  was  still  and  mournful  as  the 
grave  (2j. 


(1)  Fitin,  ii.  452,  453.  Bout.  150.  Odd.  ii.  44,  4r.  (2)  Fain,  ii,  457,  458.  Odd.  ii,  50,  55-  Vaud.i, 
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Napouon  During  these  days,  the  greater  part  of  the  allied  army  marched  hy 
MaZC  the  main  road  through  Naumburg  and  Jena;  and  passing  Weimar, 
rTueJlT  took  post  on  the  road  to  Erfurth,  near  Nohra,  while  the  army  of 
•lim.  the  Prince-Royal  continued  its  march  by  Merseberg,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Cassel.  In  this  way  the  latter  repeated  exactly  the  pursuit  of  the  grand 
army  by  KutusolT,  on  the  parallel  line  of  march  from  Malaroslawitz  to  Kras- 
noi;  and  contenting  themselves  with  harassing  the  rear  of  the  French  army 
by  the  army  of  Silesia,  compelled  them,  hy  this  able  disposition,  to  recoil  on 
Oct  22.  the  wasted  line  of  their  former  advance.  On  the  22d,  the  French 
retreated  with  such  expedition  over  the  great  plains  which  stretched  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Eckartsberg  to  Erfurth,  that  even  the  Cossacks  were 
Oct. 23.  unable  to  overtake  them;  and  on  the  following  day  they  reached 
the  latter  town,  where  fortified  citadels  gave  a  feeling  of  security  to  the 
army,  while  the  distribution  of  provisions  from  extensive  magazines  assuaged 
the  pangs  of  hunger  which  were  now  so  severely  felt.  Murat  there  quitted 
Napoleon,  and  bent  his  course  for  his  own  dominions.  The  pretext  assigned 
for  this  departure  was  threatened  disturbances  in  his  dominions,  and  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  their  defence  in  the  dangers  with  which  Italy  would 
soon  be  menaced.  But  though  these  reasons  were  plausible,  aud  not  altoge¬ 
ther  without  foundation,  his  real  motives  were  very  dilfereut.  A  secret  cor¬ 
respondence  had  commenced  with  Metternich ;  and  the  King  of  Naples,  in 
the  hope  of  preserving  his  crown  in  the  general  wreck,  was  preparing  to 
abandon  his  brother-in-law  and  benefactor.  Napoleon,  who,  ever  since  his 
desertion  of  his  post  on  the  Vistula  in  the  preceding  spring,  had  watched  his 
proceedings  with  a  jealous  eye,  had  no  difficulty  in  divining  his  real  motives ; 
but  he  dissembled  these  feelings,  and  embraced  his  old  companion  in  arms, 
as  he  parted  with  him,  with  a  melancholy  presentiment,  which  was  too  fatally 
realized,  that  he  should  never  see  him  again  (1). 

Slay  oi  Napoleon  passed  two  days  at  Erfurth,  entirely  engrossed  in  the 
rimyTr''  labours  of  his  cabinet.  There  he  composed  and  sent  off  his  famous 
o«“2^  bulletin, givingtheaccountof  the battleofLeipsic;from  the  place, 
ami  24.  and  the  very  hotel,  where  five  years  before,  during  the  conferences 
with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  his  fortunes  had  attained  their  highest  eleva¬ 
tion  (2),  he  now  was  doomed  to  date  the  narrative  of  his  decisive  overthrow. 
These  two  days’  rest  had  a  surprising  effect  in  restoring  the  spirit  and  recti¬ 
fying  the  disorders  of  the  army;  and  then  might  be  seen  tlie  clearest  proof 
how  much  the  rapid  diminution  which,  since  hostilities  recommenced,  the 
French  army  had  undergone,  had  been  owing  to  the  almost  total  want  of 
magazines  of  provisions  for  their  subsistence,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
of  individual  pillage :  all  the  effects  of  the  abominable  revolutionary  maxim, 
that  war  should  maintain  war.  So  indignant  was  the  Emperor  at  this  result 
of  physical  privations,  which  he  never  felt  himself,  that  on  witnessing  the 
effect  of  the  magazines  of  Erfurth  in  restoring  order,  he  said  to  the  officers 
around,  “  Now,  only  see  what  a  set  they  are;  they  are  going  to  the  devil.  I 
shall  lose  eighty  thousand  men  from  hence  to  the  Rhine  in  this  manner.” 
Even  in  this  moment,  however,  when  his  beaten  and  dissolving  army  was 
only  held  together  by  the  temporary  supply  of  the  magazines  which  they 
passed  on  their  march,  he  was  dreaming  of  fresh  projects  of  conquest,  and 
said  repeatedly,  “  From  hence  to  the  Rhine;  in  spring  I  shall  have  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  combatants.”  He  was  perfectly  calm  and  col¬ 
lected  in  his  manner,  however;  firm  and  unshaken  in  his  views;  and  heard 


(1)  Fain,  ii.  470, 471.  Join.  iv.  484,  485. 
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Avith  equanimity  all  that  was  addressed  to  him,  even  on  the  necessity  of  ma¬ 
king  peace  with  the  allies  :  the  subject  of  all  others  the  most  repugnant  to 
his  secret  thoughts  (1). 

Rp-organi-  Tlic  army  underwent  a  great  change  of  composition  during  its 
theivcnch  brief  sojourn  at  Erfurth,  eminently  descriptive  of  the  awful  cata- 
aimy.  sti’ophes  wliich  had  recently  thinned  its  ranks.  All  that  remained 
were  formed  into  six  corps  (2),  the  sad  remains  of  thirteen,  which,  when  the 
armistice  terminated,  follow'ed  the  standards  of  the  Emperor.  Three  whole 
corps,  viz.  those  of  Lauriston,Regnier,  and  Poniatowski,had  disappeared  dur¬ 
ing  the  catastrophe  of  Leipsic,  and  never  were  heard  of  again  in  the  French 
army.  Oudinot’s  had  been  dissolved  after  the  disaster  of  Dennewitz;  two, 
viz.  St.-Cyr’s  and  Vandamme’s,  had  been  left  in  Dresden;  Davoust  was  in 
Hamburg,  with  detachments  in  Torgau  and  Magdeburg,  and  Rapp  still  held 
the  ramparts  of  Dantzic.  Above  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men  w’efe  left 
to  their  fate  in  the  garrisons  on  the  Elbe;  in  Magdeburg  alone  there  were 
thirty  thousand  ;  in  Hamburg  twenty-five;  in  Dresden  thirty-five;  in  Torgau 
fourteen  thousand.  The  garrisons  of  these  places  had  been  swelled  to  this 
enormous  amount  by  the  multitude  of  stragglers,  sick  and  wounded  men, 
Avho  sought  a  refuge  under  shelter  of  their  walls,  after  the  retreat  of  the 
grand  army  from  the  Elbe ;  but  they  proved  rather  a  burden  than  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  their  garrisons,  for  they  brought  with  them  the  seeds  of  physical 
contagion  and  mental  depression,  from  the  miseries  and  privations  of  the 
campaign,  and  augmented  the  number  of  mouths,  which  pressed  upon  their 
now  straitened  supplies  of  provisions.  The  w'hole  force  wdiich  the  Emperor 
brought  with  him  from  Erfurth  toAvards  the  Rhine  was  under  ninety  thou¬ 
sand  men;  white  twice  that  number  were  left  blockaded  in  the  fortresses  on 
the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula  :  a  most  extraordinary  and  unparalleled 
result  of  the  campaign,  and  saying  little  for  the  general  plan  of  operations 
Avhich  he  had  adopted  (5). 

coniinuod  Tlic  Stay  of  the  Emperor  at  Erfurth,  even  for  tw'o  days,  filled  the 
[h'Trench,  ciUzcns,  most  of  whom  had  been  reduced  to  destitution  by  the  con- 
and  pursuit  tjnued  exacUons  of  the  French  armv,  Avith  the  utmost  anxietv: 

ot  the  Al-  nil  "  ^  ’ 

for  they  Avere  airaid  mat,  to  complete  their  miseries,  they  were  to 
be  involved  in  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  it  Avas  necessity,  however,  arising  from 
the  dilapidated  state  of  the  artillery,  and  the  disorganized  condition  of  his 
Oct.  25.  troops,  Avhich  alone  dictated  this  stoppage ;  and  no  sooner  Avere 
the  guns  and  Cctissons  replenished  from  the  magazines  of  Erfurth,  and  the 
troops  partially  fed  and  arranged  in  different  corps,  than  the  army  resumed 
its  march  for  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  same  day  reached  Gotha.  Blucher,  with 
unwearied  activity,  follow'cd  on  its  traces,  and  not  only  collected  all  the 
abandoned  guns  and  captured  the  stragglers,  but  attacked  and  defeated  the 
rearguard  near  that  town,  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  prisoners.  The  grand 
allied  army,  Avith  the  headquarters  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of 
Prussia,  followed  through  theThuringianforest;butso  rapid  Avas  the  retreat 
of  the  French  tOAvards  the  Rhine,  that  they  Avere  unable  to  keep  pace  Avith 
them,  and  beyond  that  Avoody  region,  the  task  of  pursuing  the  retiring  co¬ 
lumns  Avas  devoh'ed  on  the  Cossacks.  These  formidable  light  troops,  hoAV- 
ever, under  their  renowned  leaders,  Platoff,  Orloff  Denizoff,  Czhernicheff,and 
KoAvaiski,  continued  the  pursuit  Avith  indefatigable  perseverance;  not  only 
were  all  foraging  parties  on  either  side  of  the  road  cut  off,  but  the  who  le 

(1)  Odd.  ii.  57,  58.  Fain,  ii.  465,  466.  (3)  Fain,  ii.  466,  467.  Vaud  i.  225. 

(2)  Commanded  by  Victor,  Key,  Bertrand,  Mar- 
moat,  Augercau,  and  Macdonald. 
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stragglers  made  prisoners,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  abandoned  guns  and  ammu¬ 
nition  collected  at  every  step.  The  certainty  of  being  made  prisoners  had  no 
effect  in  deterring  a  large  part  of  the  army  from  straggling.  Such  were  the 
pangs  they  underwent  from  hunger,  that  they  were  often  glad  of  a  pretence 
for  yielding  themselves  to  the  enemy  for  the  sake  of  momentary  relief ;  and 
the  woods,  for  some  leagues,  were  filled  with  isolated  men,  great  part  of 
whom  sank,  from  pure  exhaustion,  into  the  arms  of  death.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  frost  and  snow,  the  retiring  army  presented  the  same  appearances 
as  in  the  Moscow  retreat;  desertion  prevailed  to  a  frightful  extent,  especially 
among  the  few  troops  of  the  Rhenish  confederacy  which  still  adhered  to  the 
fortunes  of  Napoleon ;  the  road  was  strewed,  the  ditches  on  either  side  filled, 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses  who  had  dropped  down  from  the 
effects  of  fatigue  and  famine;  and  so  rapid  was  the  process  of  dissolution  in 
the  whole  army,  that  it  was  hard  to  say,  in  the  last  days  of  the  retreat,  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  not  melting  away  as  fast  as  the  host  which  retreated  from  Moscow 
had  done  under  the  severity  of  the  Russian  winter  (1). 
wmi'I  ami  While  Napolcon  however,  was  thus  making  by  rapid  strides  for 
rian°“trth'  Rhine,  a  new  and  unexpected  enemy  was  arising  in  that  quar- 
Rhinc.  ter,  who  threatened  to  intercept  his  retreat,  and  renew  on  the 
banks  of  the  Maine  the  horrors  of  the  Berezina.  Bavaria,  though  the  last  to 
join  the  alliance,  had  taken  the  most  decisive  steps  to  demonstrate  her  sin¬ 
cerity  in  the  new  cause  which  she  had  adopted.  No  sooner  w'erc  the  cabinet 
of  Munich  relieved,  by  the  march  of  Augereau  for  Leipsic,  of  the  apprehen¬ 
sions  excited  by  the  presence  of  his  corps  near  their  frontier  at  Wurtzburg, 
than  they  yielded,  as  already  mentioned,  to  the  solicitations  of  the  Allies,  and 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  on  the  8th  October,  in  virtue 
of  which  Bavaria  acceded  to  the  grand  alliance.  Military  operations  of  the 
highest  importance  were  not  slow  in  following  upon  this  diplomatic  conver¬ 
sion.  The  Bavarian  army,  under  Marshal  Wrede,  which  was  stationed  at 
Braunau,  opposite  to  the  Austrian  corps  under  the  Prince  of  Rcuss,  joined 
itself  to  the  latter  force,  and  both  united  set  out  in  the  middle  of  October  in 
Oct.  i5.  the  direction  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  under  the  command  of 
Wrede.  The  whole  consisted  of  three  divisions  of  Bavarian  infantry,  and  two 
brigades  of  cavalry,  of  that  state  ;  and  two  divisions  of  Austrian  infantry  and 
one  of  cavalry,  and  numbered  fifty-eight  thousand  combatants.  On  the  19th 
they  passed  the  Danube  at  Donowerth,  and  Wrede  marched  with  such  expe¬ 
dition,  that  on  the  27th  headquarters  were  at  Aschaffenburg,  from  whence  he 
detached  ten  thousand  men  to  Frankfort;  and  on  the  29th  he  took  post  in  the 
forest  of  Hanau,  stationing  his  troops  across  the  great  road,  and  blocking  up 
entirely  the  retreat  of  the  French  army  to  Mayence  (2). 

Forces  with  The  forces  which  Napoleon  brought  back  with  him  were  much 
pcl'icon”"’  more  considerable  in  point  of  numerical  amount ;  but  a  large  part 
agafn/r'  them  were  so  completely  disorganised  and  depressed  by  the  pri- 
hini.  vations  they  had  undergone  during  their  retreat,  that  the  contest 
between  the  two  armies  could  not  be  said  to  be  unequal.  Nearly  ninety 
thousand  men  had  set  out  around  his  standards  from  Erfurth;  but  ten 
thou-sand  had  strayed  from  their  colours,  or  been  made  prisoners  in  the 
subsequent  forced  marches,  and  when  the  army  approached  the  Maine,  it 
did  not  number  above  eighty  thousand  combatants.  Full  thirty  thousand  of 
these,  also,  were  either  stragglers,  or  so  far  in  the  rear  as  to  be  of  no  value  in 

(1  Viet,  cl  Conq.  xxii.  153.  Bout.  154,  155,  (2)  Join.  iv.  487.  Bout.  154,  155.  Viet,  ct  Conq. 
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the  shock  which  was  approaching ;  so  that,  to  clear  his  passage,  Napoleon 
could  not  rely  upon  more  than  fifty  thousand  men;  and  his  once  magnifi¬ 
cent  artillery  of  thirteen  hundred  pieces  was  reduced  to  two  hundred  guns. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  however,  the  artillery  of  the  guard,  second  to 
none  in  Europe  for  vigour  and  efficiency ;  and  the  troops,  aware  of  their 
danger,  ardently  desirous  to  get  back  to  France,  and  perfectly  sensible  that 
no  other  way  remained  but  what  they  could  win  at  their  swords’  point  might 
be  expected  to  fight  with  the  courage  of  despair.  The  guards,  moreover, 
upon  whom  the  weight  of  the  contest  was  likely  to  fall,  had  suffered  compa¬ 
ratively  little  in  the  late  disasters ;  and  Bertrand’s  corps  had  been  an  entire 
stranger  to  the  disasters  of  the  last  two  days’  combat  at  Leipsic.  The  Empe¬ 
ror,  therefore,  who  had  slept  on  the  29th  at  Langen-Schold,  the  chateau 
of  the  Prince  of  Isernberg,  no  sooner  heard  that  the  road  to  Mayence  was 
blocked  up  by  the  Bavarian  troops,  than  he  made  his  dispositions  for  an  at¬ 
tack  (1). 

Description  Wrede,  who  had  driven  the  garrison  of  Wurtzburg  into  the  cita- 
ofbauio'at  del,  and  so  secured  the  passage  of  that  important  town  on  the  27th, 
Hanau.  leachcd  Hanau  with  his  advanced  guard  on  the  28th,  and  on  the 
day  following  brought  up  the  bulk  of  his  forces  to  that  town,  and  stretching 
his  line  across  the  high-road  leading  to  Frankfort  and  Mayence,  entirely  stop¬ 
ped  the  way,  and  soon  came  into  communication  with  the  Cossacks  of  Czher- 
nicheffand  Orloff  Denizoff',  which  hovered  round  the  outskirts  of  the  French 
army.  No  sooner  Avas  the  junction  formed  than  the  Bavarian  general  arranged 
his  troops  in  order  of  battle,  and  the  position  Avhich  they  occupied  w'as  so 
peculiar  as  to  be  entirely  different  from  any  which  had  formed  the  theatre  of 
combat  since  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war.  The  allied  army 
stood  in  front  of  Hanau;  the  riglit  wing  resting  on  the  Kenzig,  the  left  in 
echelon  on  the  road  from  Erfurthto  Frankfort.  Sixty  pieces  of  cannon  were 
planted  in  the  centre  between  the  bridge  of  Gelnhausen  OA'er  the  Kenzig  and 
the  great  road,  to  play  on  the  advancing  columns  of  the  enemy  AA’hen  they 
attempted  to  debouche  from  the  forest.  The  vanguard  was  posted  at  Ruck- 
ingen,  with  orders  to  retire  from  that  post  as  soon  as  it  was  seriously  attacked, 
and  fall  back  to  the  main  body  of  the  army,  Avhich  Avas  draAvn  up  across  the 
great  road  in  the  plain  Avhich  lies  between  the  town  of  Hanau  and  the  forest 
of  Lamboi.  A  large  body  of  light  troops  occupied  the  forest,  to  retard  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  enemy  :  that  great  tract  of  wood  extends  for  above  two  leagues 
in  breadth  towards  Erfurth,  and  is  composed  of  old  oaks,  many  of  them  as 
large  as  those  in  Windsor  forest,  whose  aged  stems  at  times  rise  out  of  close 
thickets  of  underAvood;  at  others,  overshadoAV  Avith  their  spreading  boughs 
beautiful  vistas  of  greensward,  where  numerous  herds  of  SAvine  feed  on  the 
acorns ;  realizing  tlius,  in  the  days  of  Napoleon,  that  scene  of  primitive  nature 
in  northern  Europe,  in  the  time  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  over  Avliich  mo¬ 
dern  genius  has  throAvn  so  enchanting  a  light  (2). 

Advantages  The  position  Avhich  the  allied  army  thus  occupied,  resembled,  in 
nraVor'"'  a  military  point  of  view,  that  held  by  Moreau  at  the  Avestern  side  of 
posftlon  forest  of  Hohenlinden ;  and  if  Wrede  had  been  in  sufficient 

there.  Strength  to  keep  his  ground  in  front  of  the  issues  from  the  Avood, 
and  hinder  the  enemy  from  deploying,  at  the  same  time  that  a  division  was 
IhroAvn  across  the  thickets,  on  the  flank  of  the  advancing  columns,  like  that 
ofRichepanse  at  Hohenlinden,  he  might  possibly  have  realized  the  brilliant 

1,1)  Faiii,  ii.  472,  473- .roin,  ii,  4ii7,  48S-  Bout,  (2)  Personal  Observation.  Bout.  157.  Viet,  et 
157,  158.  Vau<l.  i.  227,  228*  Conq.  xxii.  155,  Fain,  ii.  475* 

The  opening  scene  of  the  forest  in  h'anhoe. 
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success  of  the  great  republican  geiieral  on  that  memorable  spot  (1).  But  his 
army  was  not  in  suiEcient  strength  to  effect  such  an  object.  After  deducting 
three  battalions  left  to  blockade  the  citadel  ofWurtzburg,  and  ten  thousand 
imprudently  detached  to  Frankfort,  he  could  not  bring  above  forty-five 
thousand  men  into  the  field  ;  and,  with  such  a  force,  it  was  impossible  to 
expect  that  the  retreat  of  eighty  thousand  combatants,  with  two  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  fighting  with  the  courage  of  despair,  could  be  arrested ;  the 
more  especially  when  the  head  of  the  columns  was  composed  of  the  Old  and 
Young  Guard.  Nor  was  the  position  of  the  Allies  exempt  from  peril ;  for,  if 
they  were  defeated — and  the  French  army  was  in  a  condition  to  follow  up  its 
successes — they  ran  the  risk  of  being  thrown  back  upon  the  Maine,  and 
destroyed  by  superior  forces,  in  attempting  to  make  their  way  across  that 
broad  and  deep  river  (2). 

nren"of’ti'ie  ^t  eleven  o’clock  on  the  forenoon  of  the  50th  the  battle  com- 
f^rdn  -  of'*  menced.  The  French  columns,  preceded  by  a  cloud  of  tirailleurs, 
JJje  passage  advanced  in  dense  masses — the  artillery  following  the  great  road, 
French  tlio  light  ti’oops  Spread  out  in  the  thicket  and  greensward  oneither 
side — and  soon  a  w'arm  fire  began  in  the  forest.  The  dark  recesses 
of  the  wood  were  illuminated  by  the  frequent  flashes  of  the  musketry  :  the 
verdant  alleys  were  hastily  traversed  by  files  of  armed  men,  and  the  action 
began  like  a  magnificent  hunting  party  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau.  Victor’s 
and  Macdonald’s  corps,  now  reduced  to  five  thousand  combatants,  headed 
the  advance,  and  with  some  difficulty  made  their  way,  fighting  as  they  ad¬ 
vanced  through  the  w'ood  to  the  plain  beyond  it;  but  when  they  came  there, 
and  endeavoured  to  deploy  on  its  south-western  skirts,  they  were  crushed 
by  the  concentric  fire  of  seventy  pieces  of  cannon,  which  stood  before  the 
allied  line,  and  for  four  hours  the  French  army  was  unable  to  clear  its  way 
through  the  narrow  plain  which  lay  between  the  forest  and  the  banks  of  the 
Rinzig.  During  this  period,  however,  the  guards  and  main  body  of  the  French 
army  had  time  to  come  up ;  and  Napoleon,  now  seriously  disquieted  for  his 
line  of  retreat,  immediately  ordered  a  general  attack  on  the  enemy.  General 
Curial,  with  two  battalions  of  the  Old  Guard,  dispersed  as  tirailleurs,  Avere 
brought  forward  to  thefront,  and  began  to  engage  the  Bavarian  sharpshooters; 
the  hardy  veterans  soon  gained  ground,  and  w  on  not  only  the  issues  of  the 
forest,  but  part  of  the  little  plain  scattered  with  oaks  which  lay  beyond ;  and 
to  the  space  thus  won,  the  artillery  of  the  guard,  under  Drouot,  was  imme¬ 
diately  brought  forward.  This  admirable  officer  commenced  his  fire  with 
fifteen  guns ;  but  they  were  gradually  augmented  to  fifty,  and  soon  acquired 
a  decided  superiority  over  the  batteries  of  the  enemy,  whose  artillery,  though 
more  numerous,  returned  the  fire  feebly,  from  an  apprehension  of  exhausting 
their  ammunition,  the  reserves  of  w'hich  had  not  yet  come  up  from  Aschaf- 
fenberg.  Under  cover  of  Drouot’s  terrible  fire,  Nansouty  and  Sebastiani  de¬ 
bouched  Avith  the  cavalry  of  the  guard,  which  had  suffered  less  than  any 
other  part  of  the  army  in  the  preceding  actions,  and  by  a  vigorous  charge 
overthrew  every  thing  that  A\'as  opposed  to  them.  Wrede,  seeing  his  danger, 
collected  his  cavalry,  and  the  Bavarian  horse  and  squares  endeavoured  to 
rally  behind  Czhernicheff’s  Cossacks  ;  but  although  the  Russian  dragoons 
combated  bravely,  they  were  unable  to  withstand  the  thundering  charges  of 
the  French  cuirassiers,  and  the  point-blank  discharge  of  the  artillery  of  the 
guard ;  and  the  Avhole  left  Aving  of  the  Allies  gave  Avay  and  fled  towards  the 

(ij  yinle,  iv,  193.  236.  Wmle's  Offiria!  Acconul,  Sthouil,  Uocui'il 

(2)  .lorn.  iv.  487,  488,  liout.  157.  Yaud.  1.229,  iii.388. 
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Kinzig,  leaving  the  plain  between  the  river  and  the  wood,  and  the  road  to 
Frankfort,  open  to  the  enemy.  As  a  last  resource,  the  Bavarian  general  made 
an  effort  on  his  right  (1) ;  but  Napoleon  quickly  pushed  forward  two  battalions 
of  the  Old  Guard,  who  arrested  his  advance ;  and  Wrede,  despairing  of  suc¬ 
cess,  withdrew  the  shattered  remains  of  his  army  behind  the  Kinzig,  under 
protection  of  the  cannon  of  Hanau. 

rn^danger  ^^Idlc  tliis  vchcment  conflict  was. going  on  at  the  entrance  of  the 
durin-H^r  Napoleon  himself,  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  was  a  prey  to 
action.  the  most  anxious  solicitude.  Fresh  troops  were  continually  coming 
up  from  the  rear ;  but  the  highway  and  alleys  through  the  forest  were  al¬ 
ready  blocked  up  with  carriages  and  cannon,  and  the  increasing  multitude, 
when  no  issue  could  be  obtained,  only  augmented  the  confusion  and  embar¬ 
rassment  in  its  wooded  recesses.  Napoleon,  unquiet  and  anxious,  was  mean 
time  walking  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  highway,  near  the  bend  which 
the  road  makes,  conversing  with  Caulaincourt.  A  bomb  fell  near  them  in  a 
ditch  bordering  the  highway ;  the  latter  immediately  placed  himself  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  danger,  and  they  continued  their  conversation  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred.  The  attendants  of  the  Emperor  hardly  ventured  to  draw 
their  breath;  but  the  bomb  had  sunk  so  deep  in  the  ditch,  that  it  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  bursting.  Meanwhile  the  forest  on  all  sides  resounded  with  the 
echoes  of  artillery  ;  the  eye  sought  in  vain  to  measure  its  depths,  even  with 
the  aid  of  the  bright  flashes  which  illuminated  their  gloom;  the  crash  of  the 
cannon-balls  was  heard,  with  frightful  violence,  on  the  gnarled  branches  of 
the  oaks;  and  not  a  few  of  the  French  were  killed  by  the  fall  of  the  huge 
arms  which  had  been  torn  from  the  sides  of  these  venerable  patriarchs  of  the 
forest  by  the  violent  strokes.  When  Wrede’s  last  and  desperate  onset  was 
made  on  the  French  left,  in  particular,  the  combatants  approached  so  near 
that  their  cries  were  distinctly  heard,  and  the  tops  of  the  trees  were  violent¬ 
ly  agitated,  as  in  a  hurricane,  by  the  bullets  which  whistled  through  their 
branches.  The  repulse  of  that  attack  by  the  infantry  of  the  Old  Guard  re¬ 
moved,  indeed,  the  danger,  and  opened  the  road  to  Frankfort;  but  the 
Emperor,  notwithstanding,  did  not  march  on  with  the  advanced  guard, 
but  spent  the  night  in  the  forest,  like  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  beside  a  blazing 
watchfire  under  the  oaks,  where  next  morning  he  received  a  deputation  from 
the  magistrates  of  Hanau,  who  came  to  beseech  him  to  spare  their  city  the 
horrors  of  an  assault  (2). 

Capture  and  During  the  night  after  the  battle,  the  French  army  defded  with- 
iSu  01!“^  out  intermission  on  the  great  road  by  Wilhelmstadt,  from  whence 
the  3ist.  it  moved  by  Hochstadt  on  Frankfort.  But,  though  the  guards  and 
principal  part  of  the  army  were  thus  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  it 
was  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  say  how  the  rearguard,  and  the  numerous  strag¬ 
glers  who  followed  its  columns,  were  to  be  brought  through  the  perilous  pass 
between  the  forest  and  the  river.  Late  on  the  evening  of  the  50th,  the  rear¬ 
guard,  under  Mortier,  was  still  at  Gelnhausen,  on  the  other  side  of  the  forest; 


(1)  Viet,  ct  Conq.  xxii.  156,  157.  Bout.  158,  159. 
Fain,ii.  477,  479.  \V rede's  Official  Report,  Schocll, 
Rcc.  iii.  389. 

(2)  Fain,  ii.  478,  479.  Norvins’  Portefeuillc  de 
1813,  ii.  431. 

Tlie  field  of  Ijatlle  at  Hanau  i.s  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  tlic  many  spots  on  the  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope  to  which  the  exploits  of  Napoleon  have  given 
durable  celebrity,  as  .well  from  tlie  circumstance  of 
its  having  been  the  theatre  of  the  last  of  his  German 
conflicts,  as  the  extraordinary  and  romantic  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  old  forest  wltcre  the  severest  part  of  the 


action  look  place.  When  the  author  visited  this 
spot,  twenty-live  years  ago,  the  marks  of  the  then 
recent  conflict  were  every  where,  conspicuous  on 
the  huge  trunks  and  gnarled,  branches  of  the  oaks, 
many  of  wliich  were  cleft  asunder  or  lorn  off  their 
stems  by  the  cannon-sliot ;  while  the  naturally  pic- 
luj’csque  ajjpcarance  of  tlic  decaying  masses  was 
singularly  increased  by  the  cavities  made  by  tl«e 
howitzers  and  balls,  which  were  in  many  places 
sunk  iu  the  wood,  and  the  ruined  aspect  of  the 
broken  branches,  half  overgrown  with  underwood, 
which  eucumberccl  iU  grassy  glades. 
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and,  in  order  to  protect  his  retreat,  Marmont  was  left  before  Hanau,  with  a 
Oct.  3i.  considerable  part  of  the  army.  At  two  in  the  morning  of  the  31st, 
he  began  to  bombard  the  town,  and  with  such  effect,  that  it  was  evacuated 
early  in  the  forenoon  by  the  Austrian  garrison,  and  immediately  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  by  the  French  forces.  No  sooner  was  this  point  d'appui  secured  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Kinzig,  than  Marmont  attacked  the  right  of  the  Allies 
posted  behind  the  road  to  Aschaffenberg,  and  with  such  impetuosity,  that  it 
was  forced  to  give  way,  and  thrown  back  in  disorder  on  the  Maine,  where  it 
must  inevitably  have  been  destroyed,  if  the  guards  and  cuirassiers  of  the 
French  army  had  been  at  hand  to  support  the  advantage.  They  had,  how¬ 
ever,  meanwhile  passed  on  towards  Frankfort,  and  Marmont,  in  consequence, 
solicitous  only  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  rearguard  of  Mortier,  paused  in 
the  career  of  success,  and  at  two  in  the  afternoon  fell  back  towards  Hanau, 
followed  by  Wrede,  who,  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  disaster  he  had  expe¬ 
rienced,  himself  led  on  his  forces,  and  stormed  that  town  at  the  head  of  his 
troops ;  but,  in  pursuing  the  Italian  rearguard  towards  the  Kinzig,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  severe  wound,  which  obliged  him  to  relinquish  the  command.  At 
the  same  time,  another  column  of  the  Allies  drove  the  French  over  the 
bridge  of  Lamboi;  but,  pursuing  their  advantage  too  M'armly  in  the  plain  in 
front  of  the  forest,  they  were  attacked  in  flank  by  a  French  column  issuing 
from  the  woods,  and  driven  back  with  great  loss.  These  checks,  and  the  wound 
of  Wrede,  rendered  General  Tresnel,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  command, 
more  circumspect :  relinquishing  all  hope  of  inflicting  further  injury  on  the 
retreating  army,  he  withdrew  his  troops  behind  the  Kinzig,  and  Marmont 
continued  his  retreat  to  Frankfort,  where  the  same  night  he  was  joined  by 
Mortier  with  the  rearguard  (1) ;  who  having  heard  an  exaggerated  account  of 
the  losses  of  the  army  on  the  preceding  day,  had,  by  marching  all  the  preced¬ 
ing  night  by  Langensibold,  succeeded  by  a  circuitous  route  in  avoiding  the 
scene  of  danger. 

Results  of  The  battle  of  Hanau  cost  the  Allies  ten  thousand  men,  of  whom 

a,'.d''pa«age  four  thousand  were  prisoners;  and  the  French  lost  seven  thou- 
■““""sand,  of  whom  three  thousand  were  wounded  and  left  in  the  fo- 

vrencii.  rest,  from  want  of  carriages  to  convey  them  away.  The  road  to 
Frankfort  resembled  an  immense  wreck,  being  strewed  with  ammunition 
waggons,  broken  down  guns,  dead  horses  and  wounded  men,  who  were 
abandoned  in  the  precipitate  retreat  of  the  French  army.  Napoleon  left 
Frankfort  on  the  1st  November  :  soon  the  red  domes  and  steeples  of  Mayence 
appeared  in  view;  the  army  defiled  in  mournful  silence  over  the  long  bridge 
which  it  had  so  often  passed  in  the  buoyancy  of  anticipated  victory;  the  Em¬ 
peror  remained  six  days  in  that  stronghold,  to  collect  the  ruined  remains  of 
his  vast  army,  and  then  set  out  for  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  9th  ;  and 
the  French  eagles  bade  \  final  adieu  to  the  German  plains,  the  theatre  of 
tKeir  glories,  of  their  crimes,  and  of  their  punishment  (2j. 

battle  of  Hanau  was  a  dignified  termination  to  the  exploits  of 

battii-.  the  French  revolutionary  arms  beyond  the  Rliine,  and  threw  a 
parting  ray  of  glory  over  their  long  and  successful  career.  Its  lustre  reflects 
in  an  especial  manner  on  the  imperial  guard,  by  whom  the  victory  was  almost 
exclusively  gained ;  and  certainly  no  troops  could,  under  circumstances  of 
greater  difficulty  and  depression,  have  achieved  a  more  glorious  triumph. 
When  we  reflect  that  the  soldiers  who,  after  sharing  in  the  dangers  and  wit- 

(l)  Bout.  16J,  162.  Fain,  ii.  -480,  481.  Vaud.  (2)  Fain,  ii.  480,  481- Bout.  164.  Viet,  et  Conq. 
252,  253.  Wrede’s  Official  Account.  Schoell,  Rcc.  ^cxii.  160,  I6l . 
iii.  390,  391. 
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nessing  the  disasters  of  the  greatest  battle  recorded  in  history,  were  obliged 
to  toil  for  above  two  hundred  miles  through  a  wearisome  and  disastrous  re¬ 
treat,  suddenly  found  themselves,  at  its  close,  assailed  by  a  fresh  army, 
superior  to  that  which  at  the  moment  they  could  array  against  it,  and  which 
entirely  blocked  up  their  only  line  of  retreat — we  must  admit  that,  equally 
with  the  discipline  and  resolution  of  the  guard  during  the  Russian  retreat, 
their  victory  on  this  occasion  demonstrates  the  unconquerable  hrmness  of 
those  iron  bands,  whom  the  discipline  and  victories  of  Napoleon  had  nursed 
up  to  be  at  once  the  glory,  the  terror,  and  the  scourge  of  Europe.  It  throws 
a  clear  and  important  light  upon  the  wisdom  of  Kutusoff  in  not  attempting  to 
stop  the  imperial  guard  at  Krasnoi  (1),  and  contenting  himself  with  the  lesser 
but  safer  advantage  of  passing  the  succeeding  columns  by  the  edge  of  the 
sword;  and  on  the  injustice  of  the  clamour  which  has  been  raised  against 
Tchichakoff,  because  with  less  than  thirty  thousand  men,  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  guns,  he  did  not  succeed  in  stopping  Napoleon  at  the  Berezina,  who  had 
forty  thousand  efficient  combatants,  independent  of  as  many  stragglers,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  guns  at  his  disposal  (2).  In  truth,  the  success  of  the 
French  at  the  Berezina,  of  the  Russians  at  Culm,  of  the  English  at  Corunna, 
and  of  Napoleon  at  Hanau,  demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  that  it  is 
in  general  well  to  make  a  bridge  of  gold  fora  flying  enemy.  Nothing  is  often 
more  fallacious,  in  such  a  case,  than  to  judge  of  the  prostration  of  the  strength 
of  an  army  by  the  number  of  its  stragglers,  the  disorder  of  its  columns,  the 
M'reck  of  guns  and  ammunition  waggons,  Avliich  tracks  its  course,  or  the 
languor  with  which  it  resists  when  attacked  by  tbepnrsuing  enemy.  All  these 
are  the  beginning  of  ruin,  but  they  are  not  ruin  itself;  and  if  their  retreat  is 
threatened,  and  the  necessity  of  opening  a  passage  at  the  sword’s  point  be¬ 
comes  evident  to  every  capacity,  it  is  surprising  how  soon  order  will  be  re¬ 
sumed  under  the  pressure  of  impending  danger,  and  a  desperate  valour  will 
compensate  the  loss  of  the  largest  amount  of  material  resources. 

HMiJlle'm  the  sad  remains  of  the  French  army  were  retiring  across  the 

amiap-  ’  Rhine,  the  allied  troops  followed  closely  on  their  footsteps;  and 
the  allied  the  forces  of  central  and  eastern  Europe  poured  in  prodigious 
th^lih'ne.  strength  down  the  valley  of  the  Maine.  On  the  4lh  November  the 
4th  Nov.  advanced  guards,  under  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  entered  Frank¬ 
fort;  and  on  the  same  day  the  headquarters  of  the  allied  sovereigns  reached 
5th  Nov.  Aschaffenberg.  On  the  day  following,  Alexander  made  his  entry 
into  Frankfort  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  horse,  amidst  the  universal 
transport  of  the  inhabitants;  and  the  imperial  headquarters  Avere  fixed  there, 
till  preparations  could  be  made  for  the  arduous  undertaking  of  crossing  the 
cth  Nov.  Rhine,  and  carying  the  Avar  into  the  heart  of  France.  At  the  same 
time  their  forces  on  all  sides  rapidly  approached  that  frontier  stream. 
SchAvartzenberg  forced  the  passage  of  the  Nidde,  and  advanced  his  head¬ 
quarters  to  Hochst,  Avithin  tAvo  leagues  ofMayence;  AAdiile  Blucher,  on  his 
gih  Nov.  right,  approached  the  Rhine,  and  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Gissen. 
A  fcAV  days  after,  Giulay  received  instructions  to  attack  Ilochheim,  a  small 
town  fortified  Avith  five  redoubts,  which  stood  a  little  in  ad\'ance  of  the  tete- 
de-pont  of  Mayence  at  Cassel,  and  Avas  garrisoned  by  six  thousand  men,  under 
Guilleminot,  supported  by  Morand  with  an  equal  force.  So  formidable,  how¬ 
ever,  AA^ere  the  columns  Avhich  the  Allies  ha,d  destined  for  its  assault — con¬ 
sisting  of  Giulay’s  column,  which  attacked  the  town  itself,  Avhile  Prince  Alois 
of  Litchtenstein  turned  its  right,  and  threatened  its  communication  Avith  the 


(l)  yinle,  viii,  4I0. 


(2)  ^nfe,  viii.  4|4' 
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Rhine — that  the  place  was  speedily  carried,  and  the  French  were  driven,  with 
the  loss  of  three  hundred  prisoners,  into  the  tete-de-pont  of  Cassel,  the  last 
fortified  post  in  that  quarter  which  they  possessed  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine  (1). 

^ir'ieis  of  combat  was  the  last  of  the  campaign,  so  far  as  the  grand 
both  parties,  armies  on  either  side  were  concerned.  Exhausted  with  a  contest 
of  such  unexampled  fatigue  and  vehemence,  both  commanders,  put  their 
forces  into  winter  quarters.  Those  of  Napoleon,  entirely  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  extended  from  Cologne  on  the  north,  to  Strasburg  on  the  south; 
but  the  bulk  of  his  forces  were  stationed  at  Mayence,  Coblentz,  and  opposite 
to  the  centre  of  the  allied  forces  around  Frankfort.  The  grand  allied  army,  as 
Avell  that  of  Blucher  as  of  Schwartzenberg,  extended  along  the  course  of  the 
Rhine, from  Kehl  to  Coblentz;  the  army  of  Silesia,  forming  the  right,  opposite 
to  Coblentz,  and  spreading  up  the  hilly  part  of  the  Rhine  to  Ehrenbreilzen  ; 
that  of  Bohemia,  spreading  from  the  Maine  to  the  Neckar,  and  thence  to  the 
borders  of  the  Black  Forest  (2). 

Entluisiasm  The  Germans  have  long  connected  heart-stirring  associations  with 
ninn  troops  the  sight,  and  even  the  name  of  the  Rhine.  The  vast  amphitheatre 
TpHTOaSi  of  the  central  Alps,  from  the  snows  of  which  that  noble  stream 
the  iihme.  jjg  fjge  j  the  sublime  cataract  by  which  it  descends  into  the 

plains  of  Germany;  the  ancient  and  peopled  cities  which  lie  along  its  banks; 
the  romantic  regions  through  whose  precipices  it  afterwards  flows;  the  feudal 
remains  by  which  their  summits  are  crowned;  the  interesting  legends  of  the 
olden  time  with  which  they  are  connected ;  the  vineyards  which  nestle  in  their 
sunny  nooks ;  the  topaz  blaze  of  the  cliffs  on  which  the  mouldering  ruins  are 
placed — have  long  sunk  into  the  heart  of  this  imaginative  people,  and,  united 
to  the  thrilling  music  of  Haydn,  have  touched  the  inmost  chords  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  soul  (5).  They  connected  it,  in  an  especial  manner,  vt'ith  the  idea  of  Ger¬ 
many  as  a  whole  ;  it  was  their  great  frontier  stream ;  it  recalled  the  days  of 
their  emperors  and  independence  ;  it  had  become,  as  it  were,  the  emblem  of 
the  fatherland.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  what  effect  upon  the  armies  of  a 
people  thus  excited — whose  hearts  had  thrilled  to  the  songs  of  Korner,  whose 
swords  had  drunk  of  the  blood  of  Leipsic — the  sight  of  the  Rhine,  when  it 
first  burst  upon  their  united  and  conquering  arms,  produced.  Involuntarily 
the  columns  halted  when  they  reached  the  heights  beyond  Hochheim,  where 
its  windings  spread  out  as  on  a  map  beneath  their  feet;  the  rear  ranks  hur¬ 
ried  to  the  front;  the  troops  uncovered  as  they  beheld  the  stream  of  their 
fathers;  tears  trickled  down  many  cheeks;  joy,  too  big  for  utterance,  swelled 
every  heart;  and  the  enthusiasm  passing  from  rank  to  rank,  soon  a  hundred 
thousand  voices  joined  in  the  cheers  which  told  the  world  that  the  war  of 
independence  was  ended,  and  Germany  delivered  (4). 

Final  over-  Notliing  remained  but  to  reap  the  fruits  of  this  mighty  victory,  to 
u‘r^im  oT  gather  up  the  fragments  of  this  prodigious  spoil.  Yet  so  wide  was  it 
wesiphahii.  spread,  so  far  had  the  French  empire  extended  over  Europe,  that 
to  collect  its  ruins  was  a  niatter  of  no  small  time  and  labour.  The  giant  was 
thrown  down,  but  it  was  no  easy  undertaking  to  uncase  his  limbs,  and  collect 


(1)  Viet,  et  Conq.  ii.  161.  Rout.  165,  166^ 

(2)  Vitutl.  i.  237.  Bout.  1G7. 

(3)  “  The  Hhine  !  the  Rliine !  Be  blessingson  the  Rhine  1 
St.-Uoclius  bless  the  land  of  love  and  wine! 

3  lie  groves  and  higli-lmng  meads,  whose  glories  shine 
In  painted  waves  below  ; 

Its  rocks,  whose  topax  beam  betrays  the  wine, 

Or  richer  ruby  glow. 

The  Rhine!  the  Rhine!  be  blessings  on  the  Rhine! 
Beats  there  a  sad  heart  here?  pour  forth  the  wine  !  ” 


(4)  Personal  knowledge. 

The  following  lines  were  added  al  tliis  period  to 
the  national  antliem,  pointing  to  the  anxious  desire 
generally  fell,  Lo  reclaim  from  the  spoiler  the  Ger¬ 
man  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  :  — 

“  The  Rhine  shall  no  longer  be  our  boundary; 

It  is  the  great  artery  of  the  state, 

Anil  it  shall  How  through  the  heart  of  our  empire.” 
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his  armour.  The  rickety  kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  the  first  of  Napoleon’s 
political  creations  which  sunk  to  the  dust,  never  again  to  rise.  Jerome,  al¬ 
ready  almost  dethroned  by  the  incursion  of  Czhernicheff,  was  finally  swept 
away  by  the  arms  of  Bernadotte.  Woronzow,  with  the  advanced  guard  of  his 
Oct.  2S.  army,  entered  Cassel  nine  days  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic;  Jerome 
had  previously  abandoned  that  capital;  the  greater  part  of  his  army  joined 
the  Allies,  and  the  few  who  remained  faithful  to  his  cause  precipitately  re¬ 
tired  to  Dusseldorf,  where  he  crossed  the  Rhine.  He  was  closely  followed  by 
Winzingerode,  who  not  only  soon  organized  the  whole  kingdom  of  Westpha¬ 
lia  in  the  interest  of  the  Allies,  but  overran  and  destroyed  the  revolutionary 
dynasty  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Berg,  which  united  its  arms  to  the  common 
standards  of  Germany.  The  army  of  the  Prince-Royal,  united  to  that  of  Ben- 
Nov. G.  ningsen,  no  longer  required  for  the  great  operations  in  the  field, 
spread  itself  over  the  north  of  Germany ;  by  Gottingen  it  marched  to  Hanover, 
every  where  re-establishing  the  authority  of  the  King  of  England,  amidst  the 
unanimous  transport  of  the  inhabitants,  who  chased  away  their  old  oppres¬ 
sors,  the  douaniers,  with  every  mark  of  ignominy.  Bernadotte’s  headquarters 
Nov.  12.  were  established  in  that  city,  while  Winzingerode  spread  over  the 
grand  duchy  of  Oldenberg  and  East  Friesland;  and  Bulow marched  to  Muns¬ 
ter,  on  his  way  to  Holland,  where  the  people  were  only  waiting  for  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  allied  standards  to  throw  off  the  French  yoke,  and  declare  their 
independence.  Those  Prussian  corps,  with  their  shoes  and  clothing  entirely 
worn  out  by  the  protracted  and  fatiguing  campaign  they  had  undergone, 
were  now  in  no  condition  to  undertake  any  ulterior  operation;  but  at  this 
juncture  a  liberal  supply  of  clothing  and  every  necessary  arrived  from  Eng¬ 
land,  which  at  once  restored  their  former  efficiency,  and  for  which  they  ex¬ 
pressed  the  most  unbounded  gratitude  (1). 

Davoust,  who  had  been  left  in  Hamburg  with  twenty-five  thou- 
on  the  sand  French,  besides  ten  thousand  Danes,  presented  a  more  im- 
Eibe.  portant  and  a  more  difficult  object  of  conquest.  Bernadotte  wisely 
determined  to  unite  his  forces  to  those  of  Walmoden,  in  order  to  cut  off  the 
retreat,  and  secure  the  reduction,  of  this  powerful  body  of  veteran  troops; 
Nov.  20.  and  with  this  view  he  broke  up  from  Hanover  on  the  20th  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  marched  by  Luneburg  to  Boitzenberg  on  the  Elbe,  where  he  arrived 
Nov.  24.  four  days  afterwards ;  while  Woronzow  invested  Harburg,  and  Stro- 
gonow  moved  against  Stade.  An  attempt  to  lake  the  latter  town  by  escalade 
Nov,  20.  failed ;  but  the  French  commander,  fearing  a  repetition  of  the  at¬ 
tack,  withdrew  his  forces  across  the  Elbe,  and  joined  the  Danes  at  Gluck- 
Dfc.  I.  stadt.  The  Prince-Royal,  now  having  collected  forty  thousand  men, 
prepared  a  general  attack  on  Davoust,  who  was  in  position  behind  the  Steck- 
nitz;  but  the  French  marshal,  fearful  of  being  cut  off  from  Hamburg,  quit¬ 
ted  that  position  during  the  night,  and  retired  behind  theBille.  The  effect  of 
this  retrograde  movement  was  to  separate  entirely  the  French  corps  from  the 
Danish  auxiliaries;  and  the  latter,  foreseeing  the  perilous  predicament  in 
which  their  allies  would  soon  be  placed,  deemed  it  most  expedient  to  detach 
themselves  from  their  fortunes,  and  accordingly  retired  to  Lubeck.  Thither 
Drc.  3.  they  were  immediately  followed  by  the  allied  forces.  The  Danish 
commander,  finding  himself  menaced  with  an  assault  which  he  was  in  no 
condition  to  resist,  proposed  a  capitulation,  which  was  accepted,  and  he  was 
permitted  to  rejoin  the  bulk  of  the  Danish  forces  at  Segeberg,  while  Davoust 


(1)  Lond.  200,  202, 205.  Bout.  1G8.  Vict.  ct  Conq.  xxii,  1G2. 
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shut  himself  up  in  Hamburg,  resolved  to  defend  his  post  to  the  last  extre¬ 
mity  (1). 

oprattan"®  Danes  after  this  retired  towards  their  own  country,  followed 
Daiief  md  sceiog  that  the  allied  general  had  imprudently  ex- 

armistice  tended  himself  too  far,  they  gained  an  unforseen  advantage  over 
Del!".'™’'  him.  Three  battalions  of  Danish  infantry,  with  two  regiments  of 
cavalry,  and  six  guns,  having  been  vigorously  charged  by  the  Swedish  horse, 
had  laid  down  their  arms ;  but  the  Swedish  commander  having  imprudently 
left  only  a  single  squadron  of  hussars  to  guard  so  large  a  body  of  prisoners, 
they  rose  on  their  escort,  and  almost  all  escaped,  leaving  the  guns  alone  in 
the  hands  of  the  Swedes.  After  this  event,  discreditable  to  both  parties,  the 
Danes  retired  in  a  body  towards  Kiel,  pursued  by  Wahnoden,  who,  in  order 
to  cut  off  their  retreat,  took  post  himself  at  Ostenrode  with  part  of  his  forces, 
while  the  remainder  pushed  on  after  their  line  of  retreat.  The  Danes,  seeing 
Dec.  7.  their  pursuers  thus  divided,  quickly  fell  upon  the  corps  at  Osten¬ 
rode  with  ten  thousand  men,  and  defeated  it  with  considerable  loss.  The  tor¬ 
rent  of  success,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  was  loo  violent  to  be  ar¬ 
rested  by  such  a  casual  check.  Threatened  by  superior  forces,  the  Danes  shut 
themselves  up  in  Rendsburg;  Bernadotte  advanced  to  Kiel;  and  the  Allies, 
spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Jutland.  The  Danish  com¬ 
mander,  seeing  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  field  against  such  superior 
forces,  and  that  the  w  hole  southern  provinces  of  Denmark  would  speedily  be 
overrun,  entered  into  conferences  with  the  Prince-Royal  with  a  view  to  an 
armistice,  and  the  adhesion  of  Denmark  to  the  allied  powers.  On  the  15th 
Dec.  i5.  December  an  armistice  w  as,  accordingly,  concluded,  to  endure  for 
fifteen  days  only;  but  this  led  to  negotiations  with  the  cabinet  of  Copenha¬ 
gen,  which  terminated  in  a  peace  between  Denmark  and  the  allied  powers, 
Avhich  was  signed  on  the  'I4th  January  and  8th  February  1814;  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  which  will  afterwards  be  given.  Meanwdiile,  the  two  fortresses  of 
Gluckstadt  and  Friedricksort,  near  Hamburg,  being  excluded  from  the  armi¬ 
stice,  were  besieged  by  the  Sw'cdish  forces;  and  such  activity  did  the  Prince- 
Royal  display  in  his  operations,  that  the  latter  of  these  fortresses  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  surrender  on  the  19th  December,  with  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon 
and  eight  hundred  prisoners  (2). 

of’st.“cyr  principal  attention  of  the  Allies,  however,  after  the  battle  of 
beIv).t“Dl-  Leipsic,  was  drawn  to  the  city  of  Dresden,  whereSt.-Cyr,as  already 
<j<^n.  noticed  (5),  had  been  left  with  thirty  thousand  men,  when  Napo¬ 
leon  set  out  in  the  direction  of  Wittenberg  and  Berlin.  At  that  period,  the 
only  force  left  to  observe  the  place  was  Count  Tolstoy’s,  whose  troops  did  not 
exceed  twenty  thousand  men.  Profiting  by  so  considerable  a  superiority, 
St.-Cyr  wisely  resolved  to  make  a  sortie,  and  throw  the  enemy  back  upon  the 
Bohemian  frontier.  Four  divisions,  accordingly,  mustering  among  them 
Oct.  17.  tw  enty  thousand  men,  issued  on  the  17th  October  against  Tolstoy, 
whose  forces  were  for  the  most  part  new  levies  who  had  never  seen  fire.  Tw'o 
divisions  of  the  French  attacked  the  Russians  in  front,  while  two  others  as¬ 
sailed  them  in  flank  by  the  side  of  Plauen.  With  such  skill  Avas  St.-Cyr’s  at¬ 
tack  conceived,  and  with  such  vigour  was  it  executed,  that  Tolstoy’s  men 
were  broken  at  all  points,  and  obliged  to  retire  in  disorder,  which  their  great 
superiority  in  cavalry  prevented  from  being  converted  into  a  flight;  but,  as  it 
was,  the  loss  they  sustained  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  prisoners,  ten  guns, 

(1)  Lond.  209.  210.  Viet,  et  Conn.  xxii.  163.  Sec  the  Treaties  in  Marlin’s  Sup.  v,  673,  681. 

Bout.  170,  171.  Dec.  19. 

(2)  Bout.  173,  174.  Viet,  et  Coiiq.  xii.  163,  164.  (3)  Ante,  ix,  271. 
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and  abridge  equipage,  besides  fifteen  hundred  killed  and  wounded.  Discon- 
oct.  19,  certed  by  this  check,  Tolstoy  hastened  to  regain  the  Bohemian  fron¬ 
tier,  which  he  crossed  two  days  after;  and  the  garrison  of  Toeplitz,  consisting 
of  ten  thousand  Austrians,  having  advanced  to  his  support,  St.-Cyr  relin¬ 
quished  the  pursuit  and  returned  to  Dresden,  where,  in  the  interval,  all  the 
works  erected  by  the  enemy  to  straiten  the  city  had  been  demolished  (1). 

The  biork-  This  advantage  was  considerable,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  ta- 
Ksumeii  lents  of  St.-Cyr,  and  the  valour  of  the  troops  under  his  command; 
batueof  accessary  only,  and  did  not  counterbalance  the  great 

Lcipsic.  events  of  the  campaign.  It  was  in  the'plains  of  Leipsic  that  the  fate 
of  Dresden  and  its  immense  garrison  was  decided.  When  Napoleon  set  out 
from  the  Saxon  capital  for  Duben,  he  left  for  the  troops  it  contained  only 
provisions  for  seven,  and  forage  for  three  days  (2);  and  so  complete  was  the 
exhaustion  of  the  surrounding  country,  that  the  garrison  were  able  to  add 
hardly  any  thing  to  these  scanty  stores,  during  the  few  days  that  they  had 
regained  possession  of  the  open  country.  At  the  same  time,  the  influx 
of  stragglers,  sick  and  wounded,  left  behind  by  the  grand  army  on  leaving 
the  Elbe,  continued  unabated;  all  attempts  to  execute  Napoleon’s  orders,  by 
sending  the  maimed  to  Torgau,  had  failed,  under  circumstances  of  more  than 
usual  horror  (o);  and  Dresden  unencumbered  with  agonized  and  useless 
mouths,  soon  found  itself  beset  by  a  double  amount  of  enemies.  No  sooner 
was  the  battle  of  Leipsic  decided,  than  SchwaiTzenberg,  justly  eager  to 
secure  so  splendid  a  prize  as  the  fruit  of  his  victory,  detached  Klenau  with 
bis  whole  force  to  reinforce  Tolstoy,  who,  in  the  meantime,  had  more  than 
recruited  his  losses  by  drafts  from  Toeplitz,  and  the  other  garrisons  and 
depots  in  the  interior  of  Bohemia  (4).  Their  troops,  fully  fifty  thousand 
Oct.  26.  strong,  effected  a  junction  on  the  26th,  and  resumed  the  blockade 

Oct.  27.  of  Dresden  on  the  day  following;  when  St.-Cyr,  in  no  condition  to 

keep  the  field  against  such  superior  forces,  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up 
with  a  dejected  army,  and  hardly  any  provisions, 
condition  condition  of  the  French  marshal  was  now  in  the  highest  degree 

anddifiicui-  alarming,  and  such  as  might  well  have  struck  terror  into  the  most 
cyr.  dauntless  breast.  Although  the  troops  under  bis  order  had  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost,  during  the  ten  days  that  they  had  the  command  of 
the  adjacent  country,  to  recruit  their  slender  stock  of  provisions;  yet  such 
was  the  total  exhaustion  of  its  resources  by  the  previous  requisitions  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  the  passage  of  so  many  vast  armies  over  its  surface,  that  they  were 
barely  able  to  maintain  themselves  by  the  most  rigorous  exactions,  without 
adding  any  thing  to  the  miserable  stores,  adequate  only  to  seven  days’  con¬ 
sumption,  which  Napoleon  had  left  for  their  use.  On  the  27th  October,  there¬ 
fore,  they  found  themselves  shut  up  in  Dresden  with  this  scanty  stock  of 
provisions;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  depression  of  the  troops,  the  almost 


(1)  St.-Cyr,  iv.  206,  218*  Viet,  et  Conftj. 

166.  Bout.  177,  178.  .lorn,  iv,  491. 

(2)  St-Cyr,  iv.  202. 

(3)  “  As  soon  as  the  wounded  were  apprized  of 
the  intention  to  remove  them,  they  g.Tve  themselves 
up  to  transports  of  joy,  tliiriking  they  would  now 
at  length  revisit  their  country.  In  such  multitudes 
did  they  crowd,  or  rather  crawl,  down  to  the  quays, 
that  the  boats  were  in  danger  of  sinking,  and  one 
was  actually  submerged,  and  all  on  board  perished, 
r^evexthelcss,  though  a  few  only  could  be  received, 
from  tlie  limited  number  of  boats,  nothing  could 
prevail  on  these  unhappy  wretches  to  return  to  the 
hospitals.  They  preierrcd  lying  down  in  rows 
along  the  river  side,  to  be  in  readiness  to  got  into 


the  first  boat  that  appeared.  The  assemblage  of 
these  spectres,  who  lay  out  all  night  in  llic  cold, 
presented  the  most  hideous  spectacle  which  a  war, 
where  such  scenes  were  too  frequent,  could  exhibit. 
But  the  superiority  of  the  enemy,  and  llie  manner 
in  which  Napoleon  had  conducted  the  war,  rendered 
the  prescribed  evacuation  totally  impossibly.  All 
the  hospitals  in  the  rear,  sooner  or  later,  fell  into 
the  enemy's  hands.  Three  thousand  were  sent  from 
Dresden  in  boats,  but  i  never  ascertained  wbclhcr 
they  reached  Torgau.” — St.-Cyr,  hisloire  Militaire, 
iv.  200,  201. 

(4)  Si  .-Cyr,  i.  227.  Bout.  178.  Viet,  et  Conq, 
xxii.  166.  Oct.  26 — 27. 
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total  exhaustion  of  ammunition,  the  rapid  desertion  of  all  the  German  auxi¬ 
liaries  within  the  place,  and  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy  before  its  walls, 
rendered  it  altogether  impossible  to  attempt  to  make  their  way  out  by  force 
of  arms.  During  the  w’hole  of  this  period  they  were  left  without  any  orders, 
direct  or  indirect,  from  Napoleon,  or  any  other  intelligence  than  the  rumours, 
vague  and  exaggerated,  w  hich  prevailed  as  to  the  disaster  of  Leipsic.  Driven 
Nov.  G.  to  desperation,  St.-Cyr  endeavoured  to  make  a  sortie,  with  fifteen 
thousand  men,  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  in  order  to  effect,  if  possible,  a 
junction  with  the  garrison  of  Torgau  or  Wittenberg,  and  with  their  united 
force  cut  a  way  across  to  the  Rhine  (1). 
st.-cjr  in  But  the  allied  generals  had  information  of  his  design,  and  were 
sortie,  and  Qii  the  alert.  General  Wied  Runkel  met  them  with  three  thousand 
Not'".""*!  men  on  the  6th;  and  though  the  French  were  nearly  five  times 
superior  in  number,  yet  such  was  their  physical  extenuation  from  want,  and 
moral  depression  from  disaster,  that  they  w'ere  unable  to  force  their  way 
through,  and,  after  a  slight  combat  were  thrown  back  again  into  Dresden. 
This  check  and  throwing  back  of  mouths,  proved  fatal  both  to  the  spirits  and 
resources  of  the  garrison  :  discouragement  became  universal,  escape  seemed 
impossible,  provisions  of  every  sort  were  absolutely  exhausted,  discipline  was 
dissolved  by  suffering;  the  miserable  soldiers  wandered  about  like  spectres  in 
Nov.  II.  the  streets,  or  sank  in  woeful  crow  ds  into  the  hospitals  (2) ;  and  at 
length,  the  French  marshal,  unable  to  prolong  his  defence,  entered  into  a  capi¬ 
tulation,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Allies  gained  possession  of  the  town,  and  the 
French  laid  down  their  arms,  on  condition  of  being  sent  back  to  France,  and 
not  serving  against  the  Allies  till  regularly  exchanged.  On  the  day  following, 
the  troops  began  to  defile  out  of  the  town  in  six  columns,  and,  after  laying 
down  their  arms,  proceeded  on  the  road  to  France.  The  result  showed  the 
magnitude  of  the  success  which  had  been  achieved,  and  the  terrible  disasters 
which  were  accumulating  round  Napoleon’s  empire  since  the  catastrophe  of 
Leipsic;  for  the  number  who  surrendered  were  no  less  than  thirty-two  gene¬ 
rals,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-five  officers,  and  thirty-three  thousand 
private  soldiers,  of  whom  tw  enty-five  thousand  were  able  to  bear  arms  (5). 

voured.  The  ravages  which  a  contagious  fever 
made  on  the  inhaiiilnuls  of  the  town,  added  to  tlie 
public  distress.  Not  less  than  tliree  hundred  were 
carried  off  by  it  a-week,  among  the  citizens  alone. 
Two  hundred  dead  botUes  were  every  day  brought 
out  of  the  military  hospitals.  Such  was  the  accu¬ 
mulation  in  the  churchyards,  that  the  gravediggers 
could  not  inter  them,  and  they  were  laid  naked,  in 
ghastly  rows,  along  the  place  of  sepulture.  The 
bodies  were  heaped  in  such  numbers  on  the  dead 
carts,  that  frequently  they  fell  from  them,  and  the 
wheels  gave  a  frightful  sound  in  cracking  the  bones 
of  the  bodies  which  thus  lay  on  the  streets.  The 
hosjiital  attendants,  and  carters,  trampled  dowii  the 
corpses  in  the  carts,  like  baggage  or  straw,  to  make 
room  for  more  ;  and,  not  uufrcquently,  some  of  the 
bodies  gave  signs  of  life,  and  even  emitted  shrieks 
under  this  harsh  usage.  Several  of  the  bodies 
thrown  into  the  Kibe  for  dead,  were  revived  by  the 
sudden  immersion  in  cold  water,  and  the  wretches 
were  seen  struggling  in  vain  with  the  waves,  by 
which  they  were  soon  swallowed  up.  Medicines 
and  hospital  stores  there  were  none ;  and  almost  all 
the  surgeons  and  apothecaries  were  dead.” — 
Temoin  oculaire, — Oueleben,  \i,  227,  238. 

(3)  St.-Cyr,  iv.  247,  257,  Viet,  et  Coiiq,  xxii. 
166,  167.  Bout.  178. 


(1)  St.‘Cyr,  iv.  247,250.  Bout.  177.  Vaud.  241, 
242. 

(2)  “  Such  was  the  famishing  condition  of  the 
French  troops,  that  they  pillaged  for  the  tweutietli 
time  the  neighbouring  vineyards,  and  cut  flesh  off 
the  limbs  of  the  wounded  horses  lying  by  the 
wayside.  In  the  interior  of  the  town,  misery  had 
risen  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  mills  were  idle  : 
there  was  neither  grain  to  grind,  nor  water  to  luru 
the  wheels.  The  bakers  had  shut  up  their  shops, 
having  no  more  bread  to  sell  :  a  miserable  crowd 
surrounded  their  doors,  demanding,  with  mingled 
threats  and  prayers,  their  accustomed  supplies. 
Many  of  the  poor  had  been  for  several  days  with¬ 
out  bread  ;  and,  as  the  stock  of  butcher  meat  was 
also  nearly  expended,  they  were  reduced  to  the 
most  miserable  shifts  to  support  life.  Nor  were  the 
French  soldiers  in  any  better  situation  ;  every  day 
they  killed  thirty  horses;  and,  instead  of  the  ac¬ 
customed  ration  of  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  butcher 
meat,  to  which  they  had  been  long  reduced,  they 
got  nothing  but  double  the  quantity  of  horse  flesh, 
often  so  bad  that  the  soldiers  could  not  eat  it,  even 
though  pressed  by  the  pangs  of  hunger.  At  last, 
however,  famine  overcame  ibis  repugnance,  and  the 
miserable  wretches  disputed  with  each  other  the 
half  putrid  carcasses  which  they  found  in  the 
streets,  and  soon  their  bones  were  laid  bare,  and 
the  very  teudous  of  the  dead  animals  eagerly  de- 
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ti"ca  .im-  terms  awarded  to  the  French  garrison  were  nearly  the  same 
lation,  which  which  Napoleon,  in  1796,  had  granted  to  Marshal  Wurmser  at  the 
by\h!r  ■“ '  capitulation  of  Mantua  (1) ;  and  the  Allies  obtained  possession,  by 
generals,  tlio  suiTender,  of  no  less  than  Iw'o  hundred  and  forty  pieces  of 
cannon.  "When  the  trSops  marched  out,  they  afforded  a  melancholy  proof  of 
the  degree  to  which  the  exactions  of  the  Emperor  had  strained  the  physical 
resources  of  France,  and  his  total  disregard  of  the  comforts  or  subsistence  of 
his  soldiers ;  for  such  was  the  weakness  of  the  infantry,  arising  from  youth, 
fatigue,  and  famine,  that,  by  the  admission  of  St.-Cyr  himself,  three-fourths 
of  them  w'ould  have  perished  before  they  reached  the  Rhine  (2).  Such  as  it 
jgtb  Nov.  Avas,  however,  the  capitulation  w^as  disapproved  of  by  Schwartzen- 
berg  and  the  allied  sovereigns,  who  intimated  to  St.-Cyr  that  no  terms  of 
surrender  could  be  admitted  but  such  as  provided  for  the  garrison  being 
conducted  as  prisoners  of  war  into  the  Austrian  states ;  but  that,  if  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  these  conditions,  the  troops  would  be  replaced  in  Dresden  in 
the  same  situation  in  which  they  \vere  before  the  convention  had  been  con- 
20th  Nov.  eluded.  This  offer,  Avhich  was  received  by  St.-Cyr  at  Altenberg,  on 
the  road  to  France,  the  day  following  the  capitulation,  was  felt  by  him,  as  in¬ 
deed  it  was  equally  by  his  opponents,  to  be  perfectly  elusory;  as  not  only  were 
the  enemy  now  in  Dresden,  and  had  been  there  for  seven  days,  but  they  had 
become  acquainted  with  all  its  weak  points,  and  in  particular  tbe  absolute 
want  of  provisions  to  subsist  a  besieged  garrison  even  for  a  single  day.  He 
rightly  declined  to  accede,  therefore,  to  the  alternative  offered  of  returning 
to  Dresden ;  and  being  unable  to  make  any  resistance,  preferred  being  con¬ 
ducted,  with  all  his  followers,  as  prisoners  of  war  into  Bohemia;  loudly  pro¬ 
testing  against  this  violation  of  the  convention,  as  a  breach  of  good  faith  and 
of  the  laws  of  war,  which  would  one  day  recoil  with  fearful  force  on  the  heads 
of  the  parties  who  were  guilty  of  it  (o). 

Reflections  This  rofusal,  on  the  part  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  to  ratify  a  con- 
braach  of  vention  concluded  by  the  general  in  the  full  command  of  their  ar- 
tion  b7thr  oil  occasion,  has  excited,  as  well  it  might,  the  most  vehe- 
Aiiics.  rnent  feelings  of  indignation  among  the  French  writers.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  to  the  last  degree  impolitic  in  Klenau  to  have  acceded 
to  such  a  convention,  when  escape  and  subsistence  were  equally  beyond  tlie 
power  of  the  enemy ;  and  when,  by  simply  maintaining  bis  position  for  a 
few  days,  witliout  firing  a  shot,  he  must  have  compelled  them  to  surrender 
at  discretion.  It  is  equally  certain  that,  even  if  half  the  garrison  reached  the 
Rhine,  they  Avould  have  proved  no  small  acquisition  to  Napoleon,  Avhose 
greatest  weakness  was  now  likely  to  arise  from  the  want  of  experienced  sol¬ 
diers,  and  whose  necessities  might  render  him  little  scrupulous  in  his  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  treaty,  as  to  their  not  serving  again  till  exchanged.  But  all  these 
considerations  are  reasons  why  the  capitulation  should  never  have  been  en¬ 
tered  into  :  they  afford  none  to  vindicate  its  violation.  Schwartzenberg 
might  have  debarred  his  lieutenants  from  entering  into  any  capitulation,  but 
he  had  not  done  so.  Klenau  had  full  powers ;  and  the  convention,  upon  the 
faith  of  which  the  French  had  delivered  up  Dresden,  surrendered  their  guns 
and  laid  down  their  arms,  was  clearly  within  his  powers  and  province  as  the 
general  commanding  the  siege,  and  was  absolute,  without  any  condition  or  sus- 


(1)  yinte,  iii.  56.  quarts,  n’auraient  pu  regagner  Ics  hords  du  Rhin/’ 

(2)  “  Les  soldats,  trop  jeiines  pour  supporter  Ics  — St.^Cyr^  Histoire  mililaire,  iv.  256. 

fatigues  d’une  campagne  aussi  active,  ct  (ics  priva-  (3)  Cliaslellar  to  St.-Cyr,  IQthPJov.  I$i3.  St.- 
tion.s  si  longues,  (ilaicnt  a  la  vt-rite  dans  un  tel  ctat  Cyr  to  Chastcllar,  20tli  Nov.  1813.  St.-Cyr,  iv. 
d’epuisement,  que  la  moitie,  ct  peut-ctre  les  trois  4^7,  499.  Sec  Capitulation  in  St, -Cyr,  iv,  464. 
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pensive  clause.  In  these  circumstances,  it  was  unquestionably  obligatory  upon 
the  honour  of  the  victors,  who  are  hound,  by  the  most  sacred  of  all  lies,  to  res¬ 
pect  the  rights  of  those  who  are  in  their  power  and  have  become  incapable  of 
making  any  further  resistance.  Justice  in  such  a  case  can  admit  of  no  equivo¬ 
cation,  derived  even  from  the  most  pressing  reasons  of  expediency.  Honour 
regards  all  treaticswith  the  vanquished  as  debts  which  must  be  paid.  The  pro¬ 
posal  to  reinstate  St.-Cyr  in  the  Saxon  capital,  after  its  defences  and  total  want 
of  provisions  had  become  known,  and  his  own  troops  were  far  advanced  on  the 
road  to  the  Rhine,  though  the  best  that  could  be  done  next  to  observing  the 
convention,  was  plainly  an  offer  such  as  the  French  garrison  neither  could, 
nor  were  bound  to  accept.  In  violating  this  convention,  the  allied  sovereigns 
did  not  imitate  the  honourable  fidelity  with  which  Napoleon  observed  the 
conditions  of  the  capitulation  of  Mantua,  granted  to  Wurmser  in  1796  (Ij ; 
but  rather  took  a  model  from  the  cordial  approbation  which  he  gave  to  the 
unworthy  fraud  by  which  the  bridge  of  the  Danube  was  surprised  in  1805  (2), 
or  the  express  example  which  he  had  set  of  disavowing  an  armistice,  in  his 
own  refusal  to  ratify  that  of  Treviso,  concluded  in  1801  by  his  lieutenant 
Brune  (5).  Condemning  equally  such  deviations  from  the  path  of  honour  by 
all  parties  engaged  in  the  contest,  it  is  with  pride  and  gratitude  that  the 
English  historian  must  refer  to  the  conduct  of  his  own  country  on  occasion 
of  a  similar  crisis;  and  when  he  recollects  that  the  convention  of  Cintra, 
though  unanimously  condemned  by  the  English  people,  was  executed,  on  the 
admission  of  their  opponents  themselves,  with  scrupulous  fidelity  by  the 
British  government  (4),  he  must  admit  that  such  an  honourable  distinction 
was  cheaply  purchased  by  all  the  advantages  which  its  faithful  observance 
gave  to  the  enemy  (5). 

Lortl  Lon-  The  interest  excited  by  the  refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  allied  so- 
prcvdits  a  vereigns,  to  ratify  the  convention  of  Dresden,  was,  however,  at- 
tuTattoi”’’''  tended  with  one  good  effect,  in  preventing  a  similar  political  mis- 
grantedto  in  li'®  case  of  Marshal  Davoust  and  the  garrison  of  Hamburg. 
Davoust,  Bernadotte,  who  had  now  assumed  the  command  in  chief  in  that 
quarter,  was  far  from  evincing  the  same  activity  and  vigour  in  his  operations 
against  the  important  French  army  shut  up  in  that  city,  which  he  had  dis¬ 
played  in  bringing  to  a  conclusion  hostilities  with  the  ancient  rivals  of 
Sweden — the  Danes.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  at  this  period  entered  into  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  French  marshal,  the  object  of  which  w  as,  that,  upon  con¬ 
dition  of  surrendering  Hamburg  and  the  adjacent  forts,  he  was  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  retire  to  France  with  all  his  forces.  He,  in  the  first  instance,  had 
promised  Sir  Charles  Stewart  that  he  would  not  enter  into  such  a  capitula¬ 
tion  without  his  consent;  but  no  sooner  had  the  former  been  called  to  Frank¬ 
fort,  to  attend  on  behalf  of  England  the  conferences  of  the  allied  pow'ers,  than 
he  sent  express  instructions  to  Walmoden  to  bring  about  a  convention  of  such 
a  character  w'ith  Davoust.  But  this  equivocal  step  did  not  escape  the  vigilant 
eye  of  the  English  military  plenipotentiary,  who  no  sooner  received  intelli¬ 
gence  of  what  w'as  in  agitation,  than  he  dispatched  such  energetic  remon¬ 
strances  against  the  proposed  measure,  that  the  Prince-Royal  w'as  obliged  to 
abandon  it  (6).  And  thus  the  same  eminent  and  patriotic  officer,  who,  by  his 


(1)  Ante^  iii.  56. 

(2)  Ante,  v.  218. 

(3)  Ante,  iv.  213. 

(4)  “  The  convetttion  of  Cintrn,  tljou^h  coiulcmn- 
c(l  l)y  pu])Uc  opinion  in  Knglntid,  was  CNccutPcl  with 
lioiiciirable  fidulily  by  the  Jiugiisli  government,’'— 

IX. 


Fov,  iv.  356.  “  Look  at  England.  She  condemned 
the  convcnlion  of  Cintra,  hut  did  not  the  less 
execute  its  provision.s  with  scrupulous  faith,”— 
Nafoceow  . 

(5)  Ante,  vl.  370. 

(6)  “  I  trust  your  Koyal  Highness,  with  your 

21 
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moral  courage  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  had  gained  for  the  Allies 
the  decisive  advantage  of  bringing  the  Prince-Royal’s  army  up  to  the  charge 
on  that  eventful  day,  now  rendered  to  his  country  the  not  less  important 
service  of  preventing  a  capitulation,  which,  by  restoring  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  veteran  troops  to  the  standards  of  Napoleon,  might  have  entirely  chan¬ 
ged  the  fate  of  the  war  next  spring  in  France  (1). 

The  fall  of  Dresden  was  shortly  after  followed  by  that  of  the  chief 
Nov;2i,  other  fortresses  on  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula.  On  the  21st  November, 
Stettin,  which  had  been  closely  blockaded  for  eight  months,  and  the  garrison 
of  which  had  exhausted  their  last  means  of  subsistence,  surrendered  :  the 
troops,  still  eight  thousand  strong,  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty  guns  on  the  walls  and  in  the  magazines  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Allies,  who  shortly  after  dispatched  the  blockading  force  to  re-inforce 
the  corps  of  Taunzein,  to  which  it  belonged.  Fifteen  hundred  Dutch  troops, 
who  formed  part  of  the  garrison,  immediately  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Allies 
— an  ominous  circumstance  (2),  which  presaged  but  too  surely  the  revolt  of 
Holland,  which  in  effect  soon  took  place, 
f  Torgau  was  not  long  in  following  the  example  of  Stettin,  although 

forgau.  the  more  recent  investing  of  the  place  rendered  it  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  an  actual  siege,  instead  of  the  more  tedious  method  of  blockade. 
Oct.  2.^.  On  the  25d  October,  Tauenzein  sat  down  before  its  walls ;  and  on 
the  1st  November  the  investiture  was  completed,  and  the  trenches  opened  on 
Nov.  22.  the  22d.  The  approaches  of  the  besiegers  were  proceeding  rapidly, 
when  an  armistice  was  agreed  to  on  the  28th,  with  a  view  to  arranging  the 
Nov.  28.  terms  of  a  capitulation.  When  the  French  commander,  however, 
discovered  that  an  unconditional  surrender  was  required,  he  broke  off  the 
conferences,  and  hostilities  were  resumed.  They  were  not,  however,  of  long 
Dec.  c.  duration.  Disease,  more  terrible  than  the  sword  of  the  enemy, 
was  making  the  most  unheard-of  ravages  within  the  walls.  Typhus  fever, 
the  well-known  and  never-failing  attendant  on  human  suffering,  was  daily 
carrying  off  the  garrison  by  hundreds ;  while  thousands  encumbered  those 
awful  dens  of  misery,  the  military  hospitals.  Decimated  by  death,  extenuated 
by  suffering,  the  garrison  were  in  no  condition  to  maintain  the  place  against 
the  impetuous  and  repeated  attacks  of  the  Allies.  After  a  fortnight  of  open 
trenches,  the  outworks  were  carried  by  assault,  and  the  rampart  seriously 
Dec  26.  shaken  by  the  fire  of  the  besiegers’  artillery;  and  the  governor 
Dutaillis,  finding  the  troops  under  his  command  incapable  of  manning  the 
works,  from  the  extraordinary  ravages  of  fever,  was  obliged  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  Including  the  sick  in  the  hospitals,  the  number  who  were  cap¬ 
tured  was  ten  thousand,  the  poor  remains  of  eighteen  thousand  who  had 
sought  refuge  there  after  the  retreat  of  the  grand  army  from  the  Elbe ;  but 
such  was  the  danger  of  contagion  in  that  great  pest-house,  that  the  Allies  did 
not  venture  to  enter  the  fortress  till  the  10th  of  January.  In  Torgau  was 

wonted  condescension,  will  permit  me  to  express  kindness;  be  assured  it  is  of  your  glory,  of  your 
tlic  sentiments  of  Great  Britain  on  a  military  ques-  personal  interests,  that  I  am  thinking.  I  will  answer 
tion,  in  which  it  must  feel  the  deepest  interest.  To  for  the  opinion  of  my  country.  It  is  with  the  most 
all  appearance  Denmark  is  now  with  us.  and  Mar-  sensible  pain  that  1  have  recently  heard,  even  after 
sbal  Davoust  is  gone.  Should  he  escape  to  France  the  assurances  to  the  contrary  which  you  gave  me 
by  means  of  any  capitulation,  1  foresee  it  will  affix  yesterday  evening,  that  General  VValinoden  has 
the  deepest  stain  to  the  military  glory  of  the  army  received  fresh  orders  to  the  effect  I  so  earne.stly 
of  the  north ;  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  to  deprecate.”— Sir  Charles  Stewart  ( now  Marquis 
transport  the  corps  of  Davoust  from  a  fatal  spot,  Londonderry) /o  Me  I’JviNCE-UoiAi-,  16M  November 
where  its  destruction  is  inevitable,  into  one  in  I8j3. 
which  it  might  again  appear  in  battle  against  the  (I)  Loud.  210,  211 

Allies.  My  prince,  you  have  loaded  me  with  your  (2)  Boui,  179.  Viet,  ct  Conq.  xxli,  167« 
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taken  the  whole  reserve  park  of  the  grand  army,  the  want  of  which  had 
been  so  severely  felt  at  the  close  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  two  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  guns;  but  these  advantages  were  dearly  purchased  by 
the  terrible  epidemic  which,  issuing  from  its  woe-struck  walls,  made  the 
circuit,  in  the  following  years,  of  every  country  of  Europe,  until  among 
the  Venetian  paupers  in  1810,  and  Irish  poor  in  1817,  it  encountered  a 
starving  population,  where,  amidst  equal  suffering,  it  swept  away  num¬ 
bers  proportionally  greater  into  the  common  charnel-house  of  morta¬ 
lity  (1). 

During  the  course  of  this  terrible  struggle  on  the  Elbe,  the  for- 
Danuic  tresses  on  the  Vistula,  still  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
during  i8i3.  havc  almost  cscapcd  observation  ;  but  the  time  was  now  approach¬ 
ing  when  their  defence,  after  a  siege  or  blockade  of  nearly  twelve  months, 
could  no  longer  be  prolonged.  Rapp,  as  already  mentioned,  had  done  every 
thing  wdiich  firm  resolution  and  rigorous  discipline  could  effect,  to  restore 
order  among  the  motley  group  of  tive-and-thirty  thousand  men,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Dantzic after  the  Moscow  retreat;  and  in  some  degree  he  had 
succeeded.  Disease,  however,  as  usual  after  all  these  disastrous  retreats,  soon 
began  to  make  ravages  in  the  interior  of  its  walls,  and  before  the  end  of 
January  1815,  six  thousand  were  in  hospital.  The  garrison,  however,  was 
still  so  powerful  that  the  Russian  blockading  force,  which  was  of  not  greater 
strength,  and  composed  chiefly  of  landwehr,  was  unable  to  confine  it  within 
jun.  29.  the  circuit  of  the  w^alls ;  and  in  the  course  of  January  and  February 
Feb.  6.  several  severe  actions  took  place,  with  various  success,  but  with¬ 
out  the  besiegers  being  able  to  complete  the  investment.  Early  in  March,  the 
Miireh  5.  Russians,  being  reinforced  by  the  troops  who  had  successfully  ter¬ 
minated  the  blockade  of  Pillau,  amounting  to  six  thousand  men,  made  a 
vigorous  attack  on  the  fortified  posts  held  by  the  French  in  advance  of  the 
city,  particularly  Langenfurth,  Stotzenberg,  and  D’Ohra;  but  they  were  re¬ 
pulsed  after  a  severe  action,  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  Encouraged 
March  24.  by  this  success,  Rapp  shortly  after  made  a  sortie  to  collect  subsis¬ 
tence,  which  was  beginning  to  fail,  in  which  he  in  a  great  measure  succeeded, 
and  made  himself  master  of  an  hospital  of  the  enemy,  containing  several 
hundred  sick  and  wounded  (2j. 

opcr.2tions  Diseasc,  how  ever,  now  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Allies ;  and  the  ac- 

tliprc  till  the  ;  p  ’  /»  1  1  .  . 

commence-  cumulation  of  so  many  troops — some  of  them  bringing  the  seeds  of 
regular  siege  contagion  with  their  columns  into  the  fortress — began  to  produce 
Ap?ii‘29'‘’  the  most  fatal  ravages.  In  the  end  of  April,  the  health  of  the  gar¬ 
rison  having  been  in  some  degree  restored,  a  sortie  was  hazarded  into  the 
island  of  Nehrung,  the  fertility  and  agricultural  riches  of  which  promised  to 
afford  considerable  resources  for  the  garrison.  The  Russians,  three  thousand 
strong,  tried  to  stop  the  columns,  but  they  were  defeated  with  heavy  loss, 
and  the  French  advanced  eight  leagues  along  the  island,  making  spoil  of  all 
its  provisions,  and  bringing  back  grain  in  abundance  to  the  fortress,  besides 
five  hundred  head  of  cattle.  In  the  course  of  May,  however,  the  besieging 
army  received  considerable  reinforcements  from  the  interior  of  Russia,  and 
the  adjoining  provinces  of  Prussia;  and  in  the  beginning  of  June,  the  Duke 
of  Wirtemberg,  who  had  assumed  the  command,  had  thirty  thousand  com- 


(l)  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii.  168  Bout.  l86* 

The  author  witnessed  Ihe  poor  of  Venice  labour¬ 
ing;  under  tliis  epidemic  in  18I6»  and  the  Irish 
prostrated  by  its  ravages  in  I8l7.  The  imagination 
of  Dante  himself  never  conceived  any  thing  so 


terrible  as  the  scenes  of  woe  then  exhibited  under 
that  frightful  scourge — the  sad  bequest  to  humanity 
of  the  ambition  of  the  wars  of  Napoleon, 

(2)  Viet,  el  Conq.  xxii.  l69,  171.  Vaud.  i.  2ii, 
245.  Bout.  179. 
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June  0-  bataiils  imdcr  ins  banners.  Yet  notwithstanding  ibis,  Rapp,  on  the 
0th  June,  again  made  a  sortie  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men;  and  al¬ 
though  defeated  at  some  points,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  considerable  stores 
of  forage  and  growing  rye  into  the  fortress.  In  this  affair,  both  parties  lost 
about  twelve  liundred  men.  Hostilities  were  soon  after  terminated  by  the 
June  lo.  armistice  of  Pieswitz,  and  not  again  resumed  till  the  end  of  August 
— the  fortress,  in  the  intermediate  period,  having  been  revictualled  every  five 
days,  by  mutual  commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose,  in  terms  of  the 
convention.  The  armistice  terminated  on  the  28tli,  and  several  obstinate  con- 
Aug.  29.  ilicts  took  place,  on  the  following  morning,  at  the  advanced  posts; 
in  the  course  of  which,  though  success  was  balanced,  the  besiegers  sensibly 
gained  ground,  and  contracted  the  circle  within  which  the  posts  of  the  be- 
sept.  16,21,29. sieged  were  confined.  During  the  whole  of  September  repeated 
sorties  w'ere  made  by  the  garrison,  some  of  which  were  successful  and  others 
defeated;  but  the  besieged,  after  a  most  honourable  resistance,  w'ere  at 
length  thrown  back,  at  all  points,  into  the  fortress;  and  the  Duke  of  Wir- 
temberg  having  received  considerable  reinforcements,  and  a  regular  batter¬ 
ing  train  having  arrived,  operations  in  form  commenced  in  the  first  week  of 
October  (1). 

cnntinu.^  Xlic  bombardmcnt  commenced  on  the  8th,  before  the  breaching 

tion  of  the  .  .  -,11  , 

siege,  and  battcncs  wci’c  ready,  or  any  impression  bad  been  made  even  upon 

place.'"'  the  external  w'orks  of  the  place.  'Vith  such  vigour  was  the  fire 
kept  up,  that  in  a  short  time  the  town  was  on  fire  in  several  places.  During 
the  distraction  produced  by  these  conflagrations,  the  principal  attack  was 
directed  against  the  suburb  called  Scholtenhauser,  and  the  redoubts  w'hich 
Oct. iG.  covered  it;  and,  after  a  vigorous  cannonade  for  some  days,  the 
besiegers  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  in  that  outwork,  though  after 
sustaining  a  loss  of  a  thousand  men.  From  this  advanced  position  the  bom¬ 
bardment  was  resumed  wdth  redoubled  vigour  and  terrible  efficacy  :  soon  the 
flames  broke  out  in  eight-and-twenty  different  quarters;  the  principal  maga¬ 
zines  in  the  place,  both  of  provisions  and  clothing,  were  consumed;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  extent  of  their  supplies,  jirovisions  began  to  grow  scarce. 
The  body  of  the  place,  however,  w'as  still  uninjured  :  the  rampart  w'as  un¬ 
shaken,  and  the  firm  spirit  of  Rapp  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  submi.ssion. 
Nov.  3.  In  the  beginning  of  November,  however,  the  regular  siege  com¬ 
menced,  and  parallels  were  began  lo  be  run  with  great  vigour;  and,  allliough 
the  approaches  of  the  besiegers  were  sensibly  retarded  by  the  heroic  exploits 
of  a  small  eorps  of  volunteers,  who  more  than  once  carried  terror  and  con- 
Knv.  7.  flagratioJi  into  the  centre  of  the  besiegers’  lines,  yet  their  progress 
was  rapid  and  alarming :  ail  the  external  -works  of  the  place  fell  successively 
Kov.  0.  into  the  enemy’s  hands  ;  a  naval  officer,  who  was  dispatched  to 
make  the  Emperor  acquainted  with  the  distressed  state  of  the  garrison,  was 
unable,  after  the  most  heroic  efforts,  to  penetrate  further  than  Copenhagen  ; 
desertion  was  taking  place  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  ail  hopes  of  being 
Nov.  29.  relieved  having  vanished  with  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  Rapp  at  length 
consented  to  eapitulate;  stipulating,  however,  that  the  garrison  should  be 
permitted  to  retire  to  France,  on  condition  of  not  serving  again  til!  exchanged. 
The  garrison  still  consisted  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  of  whom  about  one  half 
were  French,  and  the  remainder  Germans  and  Poles.  By  the  capitulation,  it 
was  provided  that  the  ratification  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  should  be  ob¬ 
tained  ;  and  he  having  refused  to  sanction  the  condition  relative  to  the  re- 


(1)  Vaucl,  i.  246.  Yict.  cl  Conq.  xxii,  178>  179.  Darlois,  Siege  dc  BjrIzIc,  54,  72. 
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turn  of  the  garrison  to  France,  the  same  offer  was  made  to  them  as  had  been 
made  to  St.-Cyr,  that  they  should  be  reinstated  in  the  fortress  in  the  same 
position  in  which  they  were  before  they  left  it.  This  was  strictly  legal  in 
this  case,  as  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor  had  been  expressly  stipulated  for  in 
the  convention ;  and  as  it  was  not  agreed  to,  Rapp  and  the  French  were  con¬ 
ducted  as  prisoners  of  war  into  Russia,  but  almost  all  the  auxiliaries  imme¬ 
diately  entered  the  allied  ranks  (1). 

The  lesser  places  still  held  by  France  on  the  Vistula,  having  exhausted 
their  last  means  of  subsistence,  surrendered  shortly  after.  The  garrison  of 
Dec.  22.  Zamosc,  three  thousand  strong,  capitulated  on  the  22d  December; 
that  of  Moldin,  with  twelve  hundred  men,  three  days  after;  so  that  the  tri- 
Dec.  25.  color  flag  no  longer  waved  to  the  eastward  of  the  Oder.  About  the 

Dee.  20.  same  time  General  Dalton,  who  commanded  the  French  garrison  in 
Erfurth,  finding  himself  not  sufliciently  strong  to  defend  the  wide  circuit  of 
the  walls,  retired  into  the  citadel  of  St.-Petersberg,  on  the  rocky  summit  of 
which  he  still  maintained  his  post  when  tise  city  was  surrendered  by  capi- 
jon.  G,  i8i',.  tulation  in  the  beginning  of  January.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
France  retained  only,  of  her  immense  possessions  beyond  the  Rhine,  the 
places  of  Hamburg,  Magdeburg,  and  Wittenberg,  on  the  Elbe;  Custrin  and 
Glogau  on  the  Oder;  and  the  citadels  of  Erfurth  and  Wurlzburg.  All  the  rest 
of  the  places  garrisoned  or  influenced  by  her  arms,  had  been  swept  away ;  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  w'as  dissolved,  and  its  forces  marching  under  the 
allied  banners;  and  refluent  over  the  bridges  of  Maycnce,  eighty  thousand 
men,  with  tw'O  hundred  guns,  sad  and  dejected,  had  retired  into  France — 
the  poor  remains  of  four  hundred  thousand  combatants,  w’ith  twelve  hundred 
cannons,  wdio,  three  months  before,  still  held  the  scales  of  fortune  equal  on 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  The  contest  in  Germany  was  over ;  French  domination 
beyond  the  Rhine  w’as  at  an  end ;  thirty  thousand  prisoners  taken  on  the  field, 
and  eighty  thousand  since  surrendered  in  garrison,  constituted  the  proud 
trophies  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic  (2j. 

Insurrection  The  universal  fermentation  produced  in  Europe  by  the  dcli- 

in  HuihuKi.  verance  of  Germany,  w'as  not  long  of  spreading  to  the  Dutch  Pro¬ 
vinces.  The  yoke  of  Napoleon,  universally  grievous  from  the  enormous 
pecuniary  exactions  with  which  it  w’as  attended,  and  the  wasting  military 
conscriptions  to  which  it  immediately  led,  had  been  in  a  peculiar  manner 
felt  as  oppressive  in  Holland,  from  the  maritime  and  commercial  habits  of 
the  people,  and  the  total  stoppage  of  all  their  sources  of  industry,  which  the 
maritime  war  and  long  continued  blockade  of  their  coasts  had  occasioned. 
They  had  tasted  for  nearly  twenty  years  of  the  last  drop  of  humiliation  in  the 
cup  of  the  vanquished — that  of  being  compelled  themselves  to  aid  in  uphold¬ 
ing  the  system  which  w'as  exterminating  their  resources,  and  to  purchase 
with  the  blood  of  their  children  the  ruin  of  their  country.  These  feelings, 
which  had  for  years  existed  in  such  intensity  as  to  have  rendered  revolt  in¬ 
evitable,  but  for  llic  evident  hopelessness  at  all  former  times  of  the  attempt, 
could  no  longer  be  restrained  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic  had  throwm  down 
the  colossus  of  French  external  power,  and  the  approach  of  the  allied  stan¬ 
dards  to  their  frontiers  had  opened  to  the  people  the  means  of  salvation. 
From  the  Hanse  Towns  the  flame  of  independence  spread  to  the  nearest  cities 
of  the  old  United  Provinces;  and  the  small  number  of  French  troops  in  the 
country  at  once  encouraged  I’evolt  and  paved  the  w'ay  for  external  aid.  At 


(l)  Dartois,  Siege  de  Daiitzic,  12,  115.  Vaud.  i.  (2)  Vaud.  i,  2''i7.  Viet,  ct  CoiKl.  xxii,  180,  185. 
2iG.  Join.  iv.  491.  Vicl.  ct  Couq.  xxii,  182,  135.  33out.  130, 181. 
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this  period,  the  whole  troops  which  Napoleon  had  in  Holland  did  not  exceed 
six  thousand  French,  and  two  regiments  of  Germans,  upon  whose  fidelity  to 
their  colours  little  reliance  could  be  placed.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  allied 
troops  under  Bulow,  who  advanced  by  the  road  of  Munster,  and  Winzinger- 
ode,  who  soon  followed  from  the  same  quarter,  the  douaniers  all  withdrew 
from  the  coast,  the  garrison  of  Amsterdam  retired,  and  the  whole  disposable 
force  of  the  country  was  concentrated  at  Utrecht,  to  form  a  corps  of  observa¬ 
tion,  and  act  according  to  circumstances.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
Nov.  1 5.  revolt.  At  Amsterdam,  the  troops  were  no  sooner  gone  than  the 
inhabitants  rose  in  insurrection,  deposed  the  Imperial  authorities,  hoisted 
the  orange  flag,  and  established  a  provisional  government,  with  a  view  to 
the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  order  of  things;  yet  not  violently  or  with 
cruelty,  byt  with  the  calmness  and  composure  which  attest  the  exercise  of 
social  rights  by  a  people  long  habituated  to  their  enjoyment  (I).  The  same 
change  took  place,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  orderly  manner,  at 
Rotterdam,  Dortrecht,  Delft,  Leyden,  Haarlem,  and  the  other  chief  towns; 
the  people  every  where,  amidst  cries  of  “  Orange  Boven!"  and  universal 
rapture,  mounted  the  orange  cockade,  and  reinstated  the  ancient  authorities; 
and  after  twenty  years  of  foreign  domination  and  suffering,  the  glorious 
spectacle  was  exhibited,  of  a  people  peaceably  regaining  their  independence, 
and  not  shedding  a  drop,  of  blood,  and,  without  either  passion  or  vengeance, 
reverting  to  the  institutions  of  former  times  (2). 

nci  Military  and  political  consequences  of  the  highest  importance,  im- 
"nd^nlrai  n^ediatcly  followed  this  uncontrollable  outbreak  of  public  en- 
«p'j!s‘o"i<=f  thusiasm.  A  deputation  from  Holland  immediately  waited  on  the 
fromthr'  Prince  Regent  of  England  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  London; 
Nov.'*""''”  the  latter  shortly  after  embarked  on-board  an  English  line  of  battle¬ 
ship,  the  Warrior,  and  on  the  27th  landed  at  Scheveling,  from  whence  he 
proceeded  to  the  Hague.  Meantime  the  French  troops  and  coast-guards,  who 
had  concentrated  at  Utrecht,  seeing  that  the  general  effervescence  was  not  as 
yet  supported  by  any  solid  military  force,  and  that  the  people,  though  they 
had  all  hoisted  the  orange  (lag,  were  not  aided  by  any  corps  of  the  Allies,  re¬ 
covered  from  their  consternation,  and  made  a  general  forward  movement 
Kov.  23.  against  Amsterdam.  Before  they  got  there,  however,  a  body  of 
three  hundred  Cossacks  had  reached  that  capital,  where  they  were  received 
with  enthusiastic  joy  :  and  this  advanced  guard  v,as  soon  after  followed  by 
General  Benkendorfs  brigade,  which,  after  travelling  by  post  from  Zwoll  to 
Harderwik,  embarked  at  the  latter  place,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  favourable 
i)ec.2.  wind,  reached  Amsterdam  on  the  1st  December.  The  Russian 
general  immediately  advanced  against  the  forts  of  Mayder  and  Ilalfweg,  of 
which  he  made  himself  master,  taking  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  and  six 
hundred  prisoners;  while  on  the  eastern  frontier,  General  Oppen,  with 
Nov.  23.  Bulow’s  advanced  guards,  carried  Dornbourg  by  assault  on  the2od, 
and,  advancing  against  Arnheim,  threw  the  garrison,  three  thousand  strong, 


(l)  Capef.  X.  278,  279.  VIct,  ct  Conq.  x.xii,  1G4. 
165-  Bout,  174,  175.  Ann.  Uug.  1813,  iGO,  IGl. 

t,2)  i lie  following  proclainalion,  issued  l>y  the 
provisional  government  of  the  Hague  in  name  of 
the  Priiice  of  Orange,  is  singularly  descriptive  of 
this  memorable  and  bloodless  revolution.  “  Orange 
Haven!  Holland  is  free  :  the  Allies  advance  on 
Utrecht,  the  English  have  been  invited,  tlie  French 
are  flying  on  all  sides.  The  .sea  is  opened;  com¬ 
merce  revives  :  the  spirit  of  party  has  ceased — 
what  wc  Im'e  suffered  is  pardoned  and  forgiven.  Alilo 


and  intelligent  men  have  been  called  to  tlie  helm  of 
government,  xvhich  has  invited  the  prince  to  resume 
the  national  sovereignly.  W  e  join  our  lorces  to 
those  of  the  Allies,  to  compel  the  enemy  to  make 
peace:  the  people  will  crclottg  liavc  a  day  of 
rejoicing  at  the  expcn.se  of  Government ;  but  every 
species  of  pillage  or  excess  is  absolutely  forbidden. 
Every  one  returns  thanks  to  God  ;  old  limes  have 
returned.  Orange  Uoven!” — See  Capei-igue,  x.  27$, 
279.  Note. 
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which  strove  to  prevent  the  place  being  invested,  with  great  loss  back  into 
Nov,  29.  the  town.  Next  day,  Bulow  himself  came  up  with  the  main  strength 
Nov.  3o  of  his  corps,  and,  as  the  ditches  were  still  dry,  hazarded  an  esca¬ 
lade,  which  proved  entirely  successful ;  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  re¬ 
tiring  to  Nimeguen,  by  the  bridge  of  the  Rhine.  The  French  troops,  finding 
themselves  thus  threatened  on  all  sides,  withdrew  altogether  from  Holland ; 
the  fleet  at  the  Texel  hoisted  the  orange  flag,  with  the  exception  of  Admiral 
Verhuel,  who,  with  a  body  of  marines  that  still  proved  faithful  to  Napoleon, 
threw  himself  with  honourable  fidelity  into  the  fort  of  the  Texel.  Amster¬ 
dam,  amidst  transports  of  enthusiasm,  received  the  beloved  representative  of 
Dec.  I.  the  House  of  Orange.  Before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  tricolor  flag 
floated  only  on  Bergen-op-zoom  and  a  few  on  the  southern  frontier  fortress¬ 
es  ;  and  Europe  beheld  the  prodigy  of  the  seat  of  war  having  been  trans¬ 
ferred  in  a  single  year  from  the  banks  of  the  Niemen  to  those  of  the 
Scheldt  (1). 

Operations  To  Complete  the  picture  of  this  memorable  year,  there  only  remains 
liurinXiis  fo  3  sketch  of  the  Italian  campaign,  and  of  the  operations  of 
campai^'n  Wellington  in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  The  former  can  be  but  a 
sketch,  for  the  operations  of  the  opposite  armies,  though  numerous  and  com¬ 
plicated,  led  to  no  material  result;  and  it  was  on  the  fields  of  Leipsic  and 
Vittoria  that  the  fate  of  the  French  empire  was  decided,  and  on  which  the 
broad  light  of  history  requires  to  be  thrown.  Yet  the  narrative,  how  brief 
soever,  will  not  be  without  its  interest ;  for  it  will  recall  the  memory  of  other 
days,  when  the  fortunes  of  the  young  Republic  played  around  the  bayonets 
of  Napoleon’s  grenadiers;  and,  after  a  long  sojourn  amidst  the  rough  sounds 
of  the  German  regions,  there  is  a  charm  in  the  sweet  accents  of  the  Italian 
tongue. 

Euscnc’a  Eugcne  Beauharnais,  as  already  mentioned,  retired  from  the  grand 
and  mea-"*  army  in  Germany  when  Napoleon  took  the  command, and  he  arrived 
siirvs  for  the  gt  Milan  on  the  I8th  of  May.  His  first  care  was  to  organize  an  army 
Lombardy,  in  Lombardy,  which  might  put  him  in  a  condition  to  inspire  leelings 
of  apprehension  in  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  or  resist  any  attempt  which  it  might 
make  to  recover,  by  force  of  arms,  its  lost  and  long-coveted  possessions  in 
Way  10.  Italy.  Napoleon,  by  a  decree,  early  in  May  entrusted  the  formation 
of  the  new  army  of  Italy  to  his  Viceroy,  and  it  was  to  be  composed  entirely  of 
native  soldiers,  or  conscripts  from  the  French  departments  adjoining  the  Alps. 
Though  this  ordinance  bespoke  strongly  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor  in  his 
Italian  subjects,  and  might  be  supposed  to  increase  the  patriotic  spirit  which 
was  developed  in  the  north  of  Italy,  yet  it  was  attended  with  one  obvious 
danger,  which  came  to.  tell  with  signal  severity  upon  the  fortunes  of  the 
empire  in  its  last  moments, — that  these  soldiers  were  hound  by  no  tie  to  the 
tramontane  regions,  and  might  be  e'xpecled  all  to  desert  if  the  fortunes  of  war 
should  compel  the  French  eagles  to  retire  across  the  Alps.  When  the  Viceroy 
returned  to  Italy,  he  found  only  the  skeletons  of  a  few  regiments,  and  three 
hundred  oflicers  and  non-commissioned  oHicers,  who  had  been  forwarded  by 
post  from  Spain — the  whole  forces  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  had  perished  in 
Russia,  or  been  marched  to  the  Elbe;  but  his  energy  and  activity  overcame 
every  difficulty;  and,  by  the  beginning  of  .luly,  fifty-two  thousand  men  were 
in  arms,  of  whom  forty-five  thousand  infantry,  and  fifteen  hundred  horse, 
were  present  with  the  eagles  (2). 


(l;  Ann.  Ueg.  1313,  161,  162.  Bout.  175.  176.  cnl813,  1814,9,12.  VicI,  ct  Conq.  xxii,  188,  192. 

Viet,  el  (Jouq.  xxii.  165-  Korvins,  Porlf.  tie  1813,  ii.  46'i> 

(2)  Vi^rioUes,  Precis  ties  Oper.  tics  Arm.  tPItalie 
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forS'.Tud  Other  side,  the  Austrians  were  not  idle.  Early  in  July  a 

of  buth"  respectable  force  was  collected  on  the  frontiers  of  Illyria,  under  the 
armies.  ordcrs  of  Ficld-marshal  Hiller ;  and,  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
it  was  raised  to  seven  divisions,  mustering  full  fifty  thousand  combatants,  of 
a  description  much  superior  to  the  Italian  conscripts.  In  addition  to  this,  they 
raised  the  landwehr  of  Illyria  and  Croatia,  and,  reinforced  by  several  thou¬ 
sands  of  these  hardy  mountaineers,  commenced  the  campaign  the  moment 
they  received  intelligence  of  the  armistice  being  denounced  on  the  17th  Au¬ 
gust.  At  this  period  the  Veceroy  occupied  the  following  positions.  Two  divi¬ 
sions  under  Grenier  were  stationed  between  IJdina  and  Gorizia;  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  army,  under  Verdier,  Marcognet,  Gratian,  and  Palombini, 
stretched  by  the  left  by  Palma  Nuova  to  the  blood-stained  heights  of  Tarvis 
and  Villach.  occupying  thus  the  whole  eastern  passes  from  Italy  into  Ger- 
many  (I ).  Hiller’s  force,  directly  in  front,  extended  from  opposite  Villach  on 
his  right  to  Agram  on  his  left,  where  he  had  concentrated  two  divisions;  and 
the  ferment  in  the  provinces  of  Croatia,  ceded  to  France,  already  promised 
the  most  favourable  reception  to  the  Austrians,  if  they  invaded  that  portion 
of  the  spoils  which  France  had  won  from  the  hereditary  states. 

The  Aus-  The  Austrians  being  the  stronger  party,  were  the  first  to  com- 
mcncethe  mcncc  liostditics.  On  the  1/th,  two  columns  passed  the  frontier 
and  ^aVii  stream  of  the  Save  at  Agram,  and  directed  their  march  towards 
.^bk-fuc.  Karlstadt  and  Fiume.  General  Jeannin,  who  commanded  in  that 
cesses.  quarter,  at  first  made  preparations  for  resistance ;  but  finding  him¬ 
self  speedily  surrounded  by  an  insurrection,  which  broke  out  on  all  sides  at 
the  sight  of  the  much-loved  Austrian  standards,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  first  city  and  fail  back  on  the  second.  This  retrograde  movement  threw 
the  whole  Illyrian  provinces  into  a  blaze  :  all  Croatia  was  soon  in  insurrec¬ 
tion  ;  the  flame  spread  along  the  Dalmatian  shore;  and,  as  far  as  the  mouths 
of  the  Cattaro,  the  wdiole  mountaineers  were  soon  in  arms  to  throw  olF  the 
yoke  of  France.  This  vehement  ebullition,  coupled  with  tbe  numerical  infe¬ 
riority  of  Eugene,  w  bo  found  himself  assailed  by  above  fifty  thousand  German 
troops,  for  wdiom  his  newly-raised  Italians  w'ere  no  adequate  match,  rendered 
it  impossible  for  him  to  maintain  bis  ground  along  the  whole  frontier;  and 
in  consequence,  abandoning  Fiume  and  tbe  whole  coast  of  Illyria,  he  ascended 
with  the  bulk  of  bis  forces  the  course  of  the  Isonzo,  and  took  post  in  the  in¬ 
trenched  camp  at  Tarvis,  hoping  to  make  good  the  passes  till  time  was  af- 
A„g.  24.  forded  for  the  armaments  to  be  completed  in  his  rear.  Meanwhile 
Villach  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Italian  troops ;  but  no  sooner  did  Eugene’s 
Aug.  29.  reinforcement  arrive  in  that  direction  than  it  was  retaken  by  three 

Aug.  3o.  French  battalions  :  again  it  Avas  cai’ried  by  the  Austrians,  and  finally 

gained  by  Eugene,  who  established  his  headquarters  in  that  city.  But  these 
advantages  were  obtained  by  denuding  the  right  and  maritime  provinces, 
and  Fiume  was  occupied  by  the  Austrians  under  General  Nugent,  without 
Aug.  29.  opposition,  in  the  end  of  August  (2). 

of  of  August  General  Pino  attacked  the  Austrian  intrench- 

lov  1.1^1115  Mont  Leobel;  but  the  Italians  failed  entirely  against  that 

successes  formidable  bulwark,  and  were  tbrown  back  in  utter  disorder  on 
Krainburg.  Eugene  brought  them  back  to  the  charge  in  greater 
sipt.  2.  force,  and  the  Austrians  were  driven  out.  The  design  of  Hiller  at 
this  period  was  to  have  forced  the  enemy  to  evacuate  the  passes  in  his  front 
in  the  Julian  Alps,  and  retire  behind  the  line  of  the  Isonzo;  and  with  that 

(1)  Vijiiolle,5,  lO,  24.  Vict.  ct  Coiiq.  xxii.  192,  (2)  Virl.  et  Cooq.xxii.  190,  197.  Korvins’ Por- 

195.  Norviiis,  Hoc.  <lc  1813.  ii,  4G5,  4C6.  tcreuiUe,  ii.  4GG,  4GT. 
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view,  after  the  loss  of  Villach,  he  had  fortified  Fiestritz,  from  which  point 
he  could  at  pleasure  either  menace  Tarvis  or  turn  and  descend  the  valley  of 
Sept.  c.  the  Upper  Save.  To  frustrate  this  design,  Eugene  directed  an  attack 
on  this  fortified  post,  and  after  a  sharp  combat,  Grenier,  who  commanded  the 
assailants,  carried  it,  with  a  loss  to  the  enemy  of  eight  hundred  men.  Encou¬ 
raged  by  this  success,  the  Viceroy  made  a  general  attack  on  the  enemy’s  posi- 
scpi.  8.  tions  at  all  points.  He  met,  however,  with  a  severe  check  at  Ka- 
plafas,  on  his  right,  where  General  Belotti,  with  a  brigade,  was  totally  defeat¬ 
ed,  with  a  loss  of  twelve  hundred  men ;  and  his  right  wing,  disconcerted  by 
this  disaster,  fell  back,  closely  pursued  by  the  Austrians,  towards  Trieste, 
while  the  insurrection  in  their  favour  spread  over  the  whole  of  Istria.  The 
Viceroy  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  remain  on  the  defensive;  but,  like  a  skil- 
scpt.  j5.  ful  general,  he  turned  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Observing  that 
Hiller  had  directed  the  weight  of  his  forces  to  the  sea-coast  on  his  left,  to 
follow  up  his  successes  in  the  direction  of  Trieste,  he  moved  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection,  and  succeeded,  after  several  actions,  in  expelling  the  enemy  from 
Fiume,  where  General  Pino  established  himself.  So  sudden  was  this  attack, 
that  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  who  was  in  the  town  at  the  time,  with  dilli- 
culty  saved  himself  on  board  Admiral  Freemantle’s  vessel  (1). 

Tiie  Ficiich  These  balanced  successes  on  either  side  led  to  no  decisive  result, 

are  driven  ......  i 

back  into  ^  and,  after  a  month’s  active  hostilities,  the  position  of  the  contend- 

FHiIii?' "  ing  parties  was  not  materially  different  from  what  it  had  been  at 
their  commencement.  But  events  were  now  on  the  wing  which  gave  a  deci¬ 
sive  advantage  to  the  Austrians,  and  threw  back  the  Italian  army  behind  the 
Adige.  Large  reinforcements,  chiefly  from  the  landwehr  of  the  adjoining 
Sept.  19.  provinces,  reached  Hiller  in  the  middle  of  September;  he  passed 
Sept.  2t.  tPe  Brave  on  the  19th  of  that  month,  and  soon  gained  considerable 
Sept.  25.  advantages  over  the  divisions  of  Grenier  and  Verdier,  on  the  French 
left  in  the  Julian  Alps.  The  object  of  this  transference  of  active  operations 
from  the  Austrian  left  on  the  sea-coast,  to  their  right  in  the  mountains,  was 
Oct.  8.  soon  apparent ;  the  treaty  of  Ried,  between  the  cabinet  of  Vienna 
and  that  of  Munich,  secured  the  accession  of  Bavaria  to  the  alliance — again 
put  the  House  of  Hapsburg  in  possession  of  the  great  central  fortress  of  the 
Tyrol,  and  enabled  the  enemy  to  turn  the  Italian  valleys  by  their  upper  ex¬ 
tremity,  amidst  the  Alpine  snows.  Hiller  was  not  slow  in  turning  to  the  best 
oct./j.  account  this  signal  advantage.  Directing  a  considerable  part  of  his 
force  up  the  valley  of  the  Brave,  which  entered  Tyrol  by  Prunecken,  and 
moving  forward  towards  the  vallel  of  the  Adige,  by  the  bridge  of  Laditcb, 
Brixen,  and  the  scenery  immortalized  in  the  Tyrolese  w  ar  (2),  he  himself 
Oct.  7.  remained  in  the  centre  to  force  the  fortified  posts  held  by  the  enemy 

Oct.  3.  at  Tarvis.  A  vigorous  attack  was  made  by  Hiller  in  person  on  the  po¬ 

sition  of  Tarvis,  from  which,  after  several  obstinate  conflicts,  the  Viceroy  was  at 
length  driven  with  great  loss.  Despairing  now  of  maintaining  his  ground  in  the 
Oct.  12.  hills,  Eugene  withdrew  his  troops,  not  without  considerable  difli- 

oct.  i3.  culty,  down  all  the  valleys,  abandoning  altogether  the  crest  of  the 

Oct.  II.  mountains,  and  concentrated  them  on  the  banks  of  theTagliainento, 

at  the  entrance  of  the  plain  of  Friuli ;  while,  by  a  decree  from  Gorizia,  he 
directed  the  levy  of  fifteen  thousand  additional  conscripts,  to  supply  the  loss 
of  an  equal  number  w'ho  had  perished  by  fatigue,  sickness,  or  the  sword, 
during  this  consuming  warfare  of  posts  in  the  Alps  (5). 

(1)  Xorvin.s,  Port,  de  1 8t 3,  ii.  467.  Viet,  et  Conq.  (3)  Join.  iv.  497.  Viet  et  Conq.  xxii.  209,  211. 

xxii.  203,204.  Vignollcs,  24,  36.  VignoUts,  37,  44. 

(2)  Ante,  vii,  198. 
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The  retreat,  once  commenced,  could  not  readily  be  terminated. 
Encouraged  by  the  accession  of  Bavaria,  and  the  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Tyrolese,  who  crowded  with  shouts  of  joy  to  their  stan¬ 
dards,  the  Austrians  pressed  every  where  on  their  retiring  co¬ 
lumns  ;  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  line  of  the  Adige  was  the 
only  one  where  a  stand  could  be  made.  In  contemplation  of  that  event,  the 
garrison  of  Palma  Nuova  Avas  strengthened  by  three  battalions,  that  of  Venice 
augmented  to  twelve  thousand  men  ;  while,  to  delay  as  long  as  possible  the 
discouragement  and  disaffection  which  he  was  AA'ell  aAA^are  the  retreat  of  the 
army  would  produce  in  Italy,  the  Viceroy  determined  to  maintain  to  the 
last  extremity  the  line  of  the  Isonzo  ;  and  so  long  was  the  circuit  which  the 
troops  required  to  make  by  Brixen  and  Trent,  that  he  was  not  without  hopes 
that  the  new  levies  might  be  brought  forward  before  the  enemy  threatened 
Verona.  But  so  rapid  was  the  march  of  events,  that  this  Avas  soon  found  to  be 
Sept.  25.  impossible.  On  the  25th  September,  indeed.  General  Gifflenga, 
with  an  Italian  division,  had  gained  some  advantages  over  the  enemy,  and 
re-occupied  Brixen ;  but  the  hourly  increasing  strength  of  the  Germans, 
Avhose  columns  were  now  augmented  by  a  vast  concourse  of  volunteers  from 
all  parts  of  Tyrol,  soon  compelled  him  to  evacuate  that  tOAvn,  and 
retreat  successively  by  Bolzano  and  Lavis  to  Trent.  The  latter  town 
was  next  day  eA'acuated,  and  its  castle  invested  by  the  victorious  Austrians ; 
Avhile  the  dispirited  Italians  retired  to  Tolano,  and  the  famous  defdes  of  the 
Adige  above  Verona.  Eugene  finding  his  rear  thus  threatened,  felt  that  the 
line  of  the  Isonzo  Avas  no  longer  tenable.  Throwing  garrisons,  therefore,  into 
Oct  23.  a  few  forts  as  he  retired  rapidly  across  the  Tagliamento,  and  after 
sustaining  a  severe  defeat  on  the  part  of  one  of  his  divisions  at  St. -Daniel,  he 
Oct.  26.  arrived  on  the  20th  at  Sproziano  on  the  Piave.  MeanAvhile  a  bloody 
combat  took  place  at  Volano,  Avhich,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  aa^as  carried  by 
the  Austrians,  the  Italians  falling  back  to  the  still  stronger  and  AvellknoAvn 
Oct.  27.  position  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  of  Serravalle.  Here  they  Avere 
attacked  next  day  ;  the  Italian  troops,  noAV  thoroughly  discouraged,  made  a 
very  feeble  resistance,  and  were  driven,  in  utter  disorder,  to  the  plateau  of 
Oct.  28.  RK'oU.  The  recollection  of  Napoleon’s  glory  was  unable  to  arrest, 

Oct.3i.  gygjj  Jqj.  3  memorable  spot  the  rapidity  of  his  fall; 

Bivoli  Avas  abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  been  occupied,  and  the  ene¬ 
my  were  driven  back  out  of  the  hills  to  the  very  gates  of  Verona  (1) ;  while  tAvo 
days  after  the  citadel  of  Trent,  alter  a  short  but  active  siege,  surrendered 
Avith  its  garrison  of  live  hundred  men. 
o,X;l!'on"°  This  skilful  operation  of  Hiller  in  turning  the  French  line  of  de- 
of  the  cam-  fence  on  the  Piave  by  the  mountains,  rendered  a  further  retreat 
Italy.  indispensable,  and  soon  brought  their  standards  in  the  plain  back 
to  the  Adige.  To  cover  this  retrograde  movement,  Avhich  Avas  eminently  ha¬ 
zardous  in  the  level  country,  in  presence  of  a  superor  and  victorious  enemy, 
oct.3i.  the  Viceroy  on  the  olst  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  Bassano,  Avhich 

had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  and  the  situation  of  which,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Val  Sugana  and  the  defiles  of  the  Brenta,  promised  to  secure 
the  army  from  molestation  on  the  side  Avhere  most  danger  Avas  to  be  appre¬ 
hended,  and  carried  the  place  Avith  a  loss  to  the  Austrians  of  eight  hundred 
men.  Thus  secured,  the  Italian  army  continued  its  retreat  across  the  plain 
from  the  Piave  to  the  Adige,  Avhile  the  grand  park  of  artillery  was  directed 
Nov.  4.  to  Vallegio  and  Padua.  On  the  4th  November  the  Viceroy’s  head- 


(1)  A'ignollcs,  52,  Cl.  A'aud.  Guerre  il’Itaiio,  en  1813,  iC,  51.  A'icl.  el  Conq.xxii.  214.217. 
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quarters  were  established  at  Verona ;  the  garrisons  were  withdrawn  from 
Bassano,  and  all  the  posts  to  the  eastward  of  that  city  ;  and  the  campaign 
which  had  been  begun  on  the  Niemen  and  the  Vistula,  terminated  on  the 
Rhine  and  the  Adige  (1). 

cfTi^esie  withdrawal  of  the  Italian  troops,  however,  behind  this  river, 

and  con-  provcd  fatal  to  the  French  power  on  the  whole  eastern  shores  of 

f]HCSt  of  ^  ^ 

Dalmatia.  the  Adriatic.  General  Nugent,  with  the  left  wing  of  the  Austrian 
army,  speedily  overran  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Trieste,  and  invested  that 
Oct.  13.  city  in  the  middle  of  October.  The  operations,  powerfully  aided 
by  an  English  squadron  and  auxiliary  force  from  Sicily,  were  pushed  with 
uncommon  vigour;  an  important  outwork,  called  the  Old  Powder  Magazine, 
was  carried  by  assault  by  the  combined  British  and  Austrian  forces  on  the 
22d,  and  the  breaching  batteries  being  then  established,  a  most  vigorous  fire 
was  kept  up  on  the  citadel,  which  soon  produced  such  an  effect  that  the 
works  were  entirely  ruined,  and  the  place  being  no  longer  tenable,  surren- 
Oct.  3r.  dered  at  discretion  on  the  5Ist,  with  twelve  hundred  men,  and 
very  valuable  magazines.  Nor  were  the  Allies  less  successful  in  Dalmatia, 
where  the  Austrian  troops,  powerfully  assisted  by  an  insurrection  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  on  the  one  side,  and  the  British  marines  on  the  other,  speedily  over- 
oct.  iR.  came  every  resistance :  so  early  as  the  middle  of  October,  they 

Oct.  3o.  .yygre  masters  of  all  the  forts  at  the  mouths  of  the  Cattan ;  a  fortnight 

after,  the  town  of  Knin  was  taken  by  assault ;  soon  after,  the  garrison  of  Se- 
Kov.  2.  benico  revolted,  and  surrendered  it  to  the  Austrians;  Spalatro  was 
taken  the  same  day,  and  the  entire  reduction  of  the  province  and  eastern 
shores  of  the  Adriatic  effected,  by  the  reduction  of  the  strong  fortress  of 
Zara,  which  capitulated,  after  a  severe  cannonade  of  thirteen  days,  to  the 
9-  combined  Austrian  and  British  forces  on  the  9th  December.  Mean¬ 
while  Palma  Nuova  W'as  besieged,  and  Venice  invested ;  and  although  the 
strength  of  the  garrison  of  the  latter,  which,  including  the  marine  forces,  was 
twelve  thousand  strong,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  flotilla,  mounting  above 
tliree  hundred  guns,  which  defended  the  lagunee  and  approaches  to  the  queen 
of  the  Adriatic,  rendered  its  deduction  a  matter  of  time  and  difliculty.  Yet 
the  whole  continental  possessions  of  the  old  Republic,  as  far  as  the  Adige, 
were  occupied  by  the  Austrians,  whose  forces  extended  to  Ferrara  and  the 
hanks  of  the  Po  (2). 

o.MWsram-  Hie  memorable  campaign  in  central  Europe  of  1815, 

p’isn-  the  most  fruitful  in  great  events,  and  the  most  momentous  in  its 
consequences,  which  had  occurred  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  The  armies 
of  Caesar  or  Scipio  would  have  formed  mere  corps  d'annee  in  its  vast  array; 
the  forces  of  Tamerlane  or  Genghis-khan  would  have  been  blown  to  atoms 
by  a  few  discharges  of  its  stupendous  artillery.  Disciplined  skill  neither  ap¬ 
peared  there  in  miniature  array,  as  in  the  Grecian  republics,  nor  barbarian 
valour  under  the  guidance  of  unskilled  energy,  as  in  the  hosts  of  Bajazet  or 
Attila.  Civilization  and  knowledge  had  exhausted  their  resources  for  the  con¬ 
test;  ambition  poured  forth  the  accumulations  of  ages  for  its  support;  bar¬ 
baric  valour  strained  the  energy  of  the  desert  for  the  interests  it  involved. 
The  last  reserves,  tlie  arriere  ban  of  Europe  and  Asia,  were  engaged  in  the 
struggle  :  on  the  field  of  battle,  beside  the  Tartars  and  Bashkirs  of  the  East, 
were  to  be  seen  the  tender  youth  of  Europe,  only  recently  torn  from  the 
embraces  of  maternal  love  :  in  its  maintenance  were  exhausted  all  that  the 

(l)  Vignolles,  73,  81.  Viet,  et  Couft.  xxii.  2]9,  (2)  Aim.  Reg.  1813,  1G5,  Viet,  ct  Conc[.  xxii. 

220.  iVorvins,  ii.  408,  469,  220,  221.  Vign,  94,  102. 
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military  force  of  France  could  extort  of  wealth  from  the  present  sufferings 
of  continental  Europe,  and  all  that  the  industry  of  England  had  accumulated 
of  credit  during  past  centuries  of  pacific  exertion.  Nor  were  the  skill  and 
science  of  the  leaders  in  this  memorable  struggle  inferior  to  the  prodigious 
forces  they  were  called  to  command,  or  the  vital  interests  for  which  they  con¬ 
tended  ;  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  equal  to  that  of  Caesar  or  Hannibal,  all  but 
overbalanced  the  heroism  of  Alexander  and  the  science  of  Gneisenau,  which 
may  fairly  he  placed  beside  that  of  Scipio  or  Epaminondas ;  and  the  cause 
for  which  they  contended  was  not  the  conquest  of  provinces  or  the  plunder 
of  cities,  but  the  liberation  of  the  human  race  from  unbearable  oppression, 
or  the  establishment  of  universal  dominion  upon  an  immovable  foundation. 
Military  Great  as  were  the  disasters  which  attended  Napoleon  in  the 
piayMby'  coucse  of  tliis  memovahle  0301  poigu ,  aud  copid  tlie  fall  which  his 
thll’cam-  power  made  during  its  continuance,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
paign.  pg  ever,  on  any  previous  occasion,  displayed  greater  abilities, 
either  in  the  general  conception  of  his  designs,  or  in  their  rapid  and  vigor¬ 
ous  execution.  His  system  of  strategy  was  the  same  as  it  had  been,  at  Au- 
sterlitz  and  Jena;  and,  if  it  led  to  very  different  results,  it  was  only  because 
he  was  now  opposed  in  a  totally  diiTerent  manner,  and  resisted  with  a  spirit 
commensurate  to  the  attack.  His  general  ideas  for  the  conduct  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  both  in  its  outset  at  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  and  in  its  subsequent  stages, 
during  the  protracted  and  desperate  struggle  on  the  Elbe,  were  distinguished 
by  all  his  usual  vigour  of  conception  and  boldness  of  execution ;  and,  al¬ 
though  the  obstinate  tenacity  with  which  he  clung  to  that  river  involved  him 
latterly  in  the  most  dreadful  reverses,  it  is  the  general,  and  seems  to  be  the 
just  opinion  among  his  ablest  military  historians,  that,  situated  as  he  was, 
he  could  not  have  done  better ;  that  it  was  the  last  defensible  position  in 
which  the  empire  of  Germany  could  be  maintained  ;  that  a  retreat  to  the 
Rhine,  though  with  undiminished  forces,  would  immediately  have  been 
attended  by  the  defection  of  all  the  states  of  the  Rhenish  confederacy ;  and 
that  the  risks  were  well  worth  incurring,  which  retained  one  half  of  Europe 
to  his  standards  (1). 

Ti.e  skill  of  If  Napoleon’s  conduct  in  tactics,  and  on  the  field  of  battle,  during 
onaTaM  I'ds  campaign,  is  considered,  it  will  often  appear  worthy  of  still 
ofb..ttie.  unqualified  commendation.  The  admirable  rapidity  with 

which  he  took  advantage  of  his  central  position  on  the  Elbe,  to  defeat  the  for¬ 
midable  assault  of  the  allied  sovereigns  on  Dresden,  was  equalled  by  the  feli¬ 
citous  conception  of  an  attack  next  day  on  both  wings  of  his  opponents  :  a 
measure  unlike  his  ordinary  tactics,  unlooked  for  by  them,  and  therefore  the 
more  likely  to  meet  with  decisive  success.  Though  overwhelmed  by  superior 
numbers,  and  a  moral  energy  which  nothing  could  resist,  at  Leipsic,  the  gal¬ 
lantry  of  his  resistance — the  heroism  of  his  troops,  are  worthy  of  the  most 
unreserved  admiration  :  tlie  more  so,  that  they  wanted  the  stimulus  of  hope, 
the  recollection  of  success,  and  that  they  fought,  at  least  on  the  second  day, 
with  the  mournful  conviction  that  all  was  lost,  iluch  as  we  may  admire  the 
redoubtable  conqueror  who  struck  down  his  opponents  with  his  iron  gauntlet 
at  Afisterlilz  and  Jena,  there  was  as  much  vigour  and  resolution  displayed 
on  the  field  of  Bautzen,  or  under  the  walls  of  Dresden  :  the  central  charge  at 

(r  “  The  nbandonineiit  of  Drestlou  and  Saxony,  on  lIicEihr',  he  had  a  central poiin  whieli  inlercepl- 
AYOuld  have  decided  the  dcfrclion  of  the  princes  of  cd  all  iIk*  direct  coinniunicalioos  of  tin*  diff«  rcjil 
the  ConfedrTation  of  the  Rhine,  and  cntthled  all  the  allied  arniitrs,  and  pul  luni  in  a  situjition  to  lake 
allied  armies  to  unite  on  the  left  liank  of  the  Elbe;  advantage  of  any  false  aiaiicruvrcs  llioy  miglit  ftill 
a  fatal  result,  wldch  would  have  Itikcn  away  his  last  into,  to  heat  iheiu  in  detail,”— Bocxouitux,  Cawp. 
chance  of  fortune.  On  the  other  hand,  hy  remaining  de  18I3,  91,  92. 
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Wacliau  was  equal  to  that  which  decided  the  fate  of  Austria  at  Wagram ;  the 
dariug  intrepidity  of  tlse  Berezina  was  again  displayed  in  the  forest  of  llanau  ; 
and  if  his  opponents  had  been  of  the  same  mould  on  the  Kibe  that  (hey  were 
at  Ulm  or  Rivoli,  the  destinies  of  the  world  would  have  been  irrevocably  de¬ 
cided  on  the  Saxon  plains. 

•nritnmT'  Nevertheless,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  Napoleon 

ousahic  committed  the  most  enormous  errors  in  the  course  of  this  cam- 

commiitrii.  paigu,  and  that  his  conduct  on  more  than  one  occasion  was  such, 
that  if  it  had  occurred  on  the  part  of  any  of  his  lieutenants,  he  would  have 
made  them  lo.se  their  heads.  In  fact,  when  we  recollect  that,  at  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  hostilities  in  the  middle  of  August,  he  had  four  hundred  thousand 
combatants  and  thirteen  hundred  guns  concentrated  under  his  immediate 
direction  on  the  Elbe,  besides  three  hundred  thousand  more  who  maintained 
the  contest  in  Italy  and  Spain  (i) ;  and  that,  of  this  immense  force,  he  led 
back  only  eighty  thousand  men  and  two  hundred  guns  across  the  Rhine  in 
the  beginning  of  November,  we  are  at  a  loss,  at  first  sight,  to  conceive  how  it 
was  possible,  that  in  so  short  a  time  so  vast  a  host,  hitherto  always  victorious 
(save  with  England)  in  pijehed  battles,  could  have  been  so  entirely  discom¬ 
fited  and  overthrown.  The  killed  and  wounded,  and  prisoners  taken  in  the 
ditferent  battles,  will  not  explain  the  difiiculty,  for  they  did  not  amount  to 
a  third  of  the  number;  and  although  the  unheeded  ravages  of  the  bivouac 
and  the  liospital  always  cut  oil' more  than  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  yet  this 
source  of  diminution  was  common  to  both  armies,  and  could  have  made  no 
material  difference  on  the  fortunes  of  either.  Napoleon  managed  matters  so, 
that  he  rendered  the  prize  of  victory  enormous  beyond  all  parallel  to  the  con¬ 
querors.  Thirty  thousand  prisoners  on  the  spot,  and  ninety  thousand  more 
taken  in  the  fortresses,  whom  it  virtually  surrendered  to  the  enemy,  consti¬ 
tuted  the  proud  trophies  of  the  battle  ofLeipsic ;  and  marvellous  as  were  the 
conquests  which  followed  the  thunderbolt  of  Jena,  they  were  as  nothing  com? 
pared  to  those  which  attended  the  shock  of  that  mighty  field  which  at  one 
blow  prostrated  the  French  empire,  and  threw  back  the  tricolor  flag  from  the 
Vistula  to  the  Rhine. 

The  faults  in  generalship  committed  by  Napoleon  during  this  campaign, 
were  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  inexplicable  on  any  other  footing  than  that  they 
were  the  necessary  result  and  natural  concomitant  of  his  system  of  war, 
when  met  by  a  worthy  and  adequate  spirit  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy.  We  have  the  authority  of  Marshal  St.-Cyr  for  the  assertion,  that  the 
light  troops  of  the  Allies,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  cut  off  the  foraging 
parties,  and  intercepted  the  communications  of  the  French,  did  them  more 
injury  while  on  the  Elbe,  than  they  sustained  in  all  the  pitched  battles  put 
together  (2) ;  and  the  chief  of  Napoleon’s  engineers.  General  Rogniat,  who 


(1)  The -warmest  pancgyri.sts  of  Napoleon  admit 
this,  and  even  estimate,  at  a  higher  amount,  the 
total  of  the  military  force  tlien  at  his  disposal, 
“  llis  military  jiGwer,”  says  Napier,  “was  rather 
broken  and  divided  than  lessened  ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  (he  number  of  meii  employed  in  1813,  was  in- 
fmilely  greater  than  in  1812.  In  the  latter  four 
hundred  thousand  men  and  twelve  hundred  field- 
pieces,  were  engaged  on  different  points,  exclusive 
of  the  armies  in  Spain.  Then,  on  the  Vi.stuln,  the 
Oder,  and  the  Elbe,  he  had  iiowi  rful  fortresses  and 
numerous  garrisons,  or  rather  arniios,  of  strength 
and  goodness,  to  rc-eslabJish  his  ascendancy  in 
Europe." — NAriET4’s  Peninsular  U'ar,  v.  431. 

(2)  “  Tlic  numerous  partisans  of  the  enemy  com¬ 
mitted  frightful  ravages  on  our  rear  :  our  depots  of 


cavalry  were  obliged  to  fall  back  towards  the  Hliine 
1o  avoid  falling  into  their  power:  many  horses 
might  have  gained  the  army,  if  it  had  been  jios- 
sible  to  allow  tiiein  to  take  a  few  days'  repose; 
nothing  could  make  up  for  the  wont  of  subsistence 
for  the  troops  and  replenishing  to  the  parks.  It 
may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  these  detached  corps, 
as  numerous  as  armies  iii  the  time  of  Turenne, 
commanded  by  officers  skilled  in  ih-at  species  of 
war,  did  more  injury  to  Napoleon  than  llie  grand 
allied  armies,  and  were  sutficient  of  themselves  to 
have  consummated  his  ruin,  if  he  had  not  instantly 
adopted  llie  pari  of  drawing  near  to  the  Uliine. 
The  magazines  were  so  thoroughly  cxliaustcd,  that 
soldiers,  whom  a  complete  ration  of  good  food 
could  hardly  have  maintained  in  health,  were 
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had  access  to  the  whole  official  documents  at  headquarters,  has  stated,  that  he 
lost  three  hundred  thousand  men  by  famine  in  Russia  in  4812,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  hy  the  same  cause  in  Saxony  in  1815  (Ij.  It  is  in  this  inces¬ 
sant  wasting  away,  the  necessary  result  of  carrying  on  a  campaign  with  such 
enormous  multitudes  of  men,  without  any  adequate  magazines  or  support  of 
a  lasting  kind,  save  what  they  could  extract  from  the  suffering  population 
among  whom  they  were,  that  the  real  secret  of  the  destruction  of  Napoleon’s 
power  is  to  be  found  ;  and  the  dreadful  typhus  fever,  which  in  the  close  of 
the  campaign  swept  off  such  unheard-of  multitudes  in  the  fortresses  on  the 
Elbe,  was  the  natural  result  of  the  unexampled  privations  and  misery  to 
which  he  reduced  the  gallant  conscripts  who  crowded  round  his  standards. 
His  panegyrists,  both  on  this  and  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  who  follow 
the  bulletins  in  ascribing  his  ruin  entirely  to  the  rigour  of  the  Russian 
winter,  would  do  well  to  explain  away  the  fact  proved  by  the  records  of  the 
War-office  at  Paris,  that  the  “  morning  state  ”  at  Wiazma  on  the  5d  Novem¬ 
ber  1812,  four  days  before  the  frost  began,  exhibited  a  total  of  somcAvhat 
above  fifty-five  thousand  combatants  and  twelve  thousand  horses;  the  poor 
remains  of  three  hundred  thousand  soldiers  and^eighty  thousand  cavalry, 
whom  Napoleon  had  led  in  person  across  the  Niemen  :  that  is,  he  had  lost 
above  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men  under  his  immediate  command, 
before  a  flake  of  snow  fell  (2).  It  is  neither,  therefore,  in  the  rigour  of  the  ele- 


reduced  from  tlic  outset  of  the  campaign  lo  h.ilf 
ralions,  aucl  even  this  scanty  supply  was  latterly 
often  not  furnished,'’ — -St.-Cyr,  Hisloire  Mililaire, 
iv.  323,324. 

(l)  “  From  want  of  inagazines,  Napoleon  suffer¬ 
ed  lo  die  of  famine,  in  the  space  of  a  few  monihs, 
three  hundred  thousand  men  in  Russia,  aii<l  a 
hundred  thousand  in  Saxony.  The  soldiers,  obliged 
to  separate  in  search  of  sub.sislenre,  in  great  part 
never  rejoined  their  colours;  all  the  bonds  of 
discipline  were  relaxed;  the  troops  seized  every 
opportunity  lo  disband;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
villages,  exasperated  by  the  pillage  which  went 


Strength 

on  entering  Russia. 

Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

Horses. 

Imperial  Guard,  .  . 

41,094 

6,279 

16,322 

1st  Corps,  Davoust, 

68,627 

3,424 

11,417 

3d  do.  Ney, 

35,755 

3,587 

8,039 

4lh  do.  Eugene, 

42,430 

2,368 

10.057 

5th  do.  Poniatowski, 

32,159 

4,152 

9.438 

8th  do.  Vandantme, 

15.885 

2,050 

3,477 

1st  Corps,  Cavalry, 
Nansoulv,  . 

_ 

12,077 

13,014 

2d  do.  Monbrun,  . 

— 

10,436 

11,125 

3d  do.  Grouch 

— 

9.676 

10,451 

4th  do.  .... 

— 

7,994 

8,766 

General  Staff,  Bcrthicr 

3,075 

908 

1,748 

Four  Corps  and  Staff 
united,  .... 
Dismounted  Cavalry, 

239,025 

62,951 

62,951 

Grand  Total  of  Men 

and  Horses,  .  . 

301,976 

103,854 

Thus,  at  Wiazma  on  4th  November,  three  days 
before  the  cold  commenced,  the  central  army,  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Napoleon,  had  hceri 
reduced  from  302,000  to  55,000  ;  and  ils  horses 
from  104.000  to  12,000  :  in  other  words,  it  had 
lost  247,000  men  and  92,000  horses,  before  a  jlahc 
of  snow  fell ;  and  there  was  only  left  oftbat  immense 
host  for  the  fro.st  to  act  upon,  55,000  men  and 
12,000  horses.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 


on,  rose  up  and  massacred  the  inarairders  ;  and  in 
fine,  in  the  midst  of  these  disorders  the  armies  dis¬ 
appeared,  or  perished  from  misery,  especially  when 
the  war  was  prolonged  for  any  considerable  time 
on  the  same  theatre  ” — Rogniat,  Chef  de  Genie  d 
Napoleon.  Art  de  la  Guerre,  457. 

(2)  As  this  is  n  point  of  the  very  highest  impor¬ 
tance,  involving,  as  it  docs,  a  decisive  refutation  of 
the  assertion  so  often  repeated,  that  it  was  the  cold 
of  Russia  which  destroyed  the  power  of  Napoleon, 
the  following  details,  from  the  ISIorning  Slates  in 
the  War-office  at  Paris,  are  given  on  the  subject 

Strength  on  4th  Nov.  (3  days  before 


tlie  cold  began.) 

Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

Horses. 

14,000 

2,000 

13,000 

459 

6,000 

23l 

12.000 

181 

3,500, 

324 

1,200 

294 

1,500 

500 


50.200  4.989 

4,989 


55,189  12,000 

progressive  decline  of  the  horses  belonging  to  tlie 
cavalry  before  the  cold  beg«an  on  November  7. 

Horses  of  Cavalry. 

Crossed  the  Niemen  with  Napoleon,  85,009 

Remained  at  Witepsk, .  60,000 

At  Borodino, .  45.000 

At  Wiaznia,  including  the  artillery 

horses,  remained  only,  ....  12,000 

So  that  above  70,000  horses  of  the  cavalry  had 
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nients,  nor  the  accidents  of  fortune,  that  we  are  to  seek  the  real  causes  of 
Napoleon’s  overthrow :  but  in  the  natural  consequences  of  his  system  of  con¬ 
quest;  in  the  oppressive  effects  of  the  execrable  maxim,  that  war  should 
maintain  war;  and  in  the  impatience  of  taxation  and  thirst  for  plunder,  in 
the  rapacious  military  republic  of  which  he  formed  the  head ;  which,  by 
throwing  the  armies  they  had  on  foot  upon  external  spoliation  for  their  sup¬ 
port,  at  once  exposed  them,  the  moment  the  career  of  conquest  was  checked, 
to  unheard-of  sufferings,  and  excited  unbounded  exasperation  among  every 
people  over  whom  their  authority  prevailed. 

His  unac-  making  every  allowance,  however,  for  the  influence  of  these 

errors.  cuuses,  which.  Undoubtedly,  were  mainly  instrumental  in  pro¬ 
ducing  and  accelerating  the  overthrow  of  the  French  revolutionary  power  ; 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  some  military  errors  which  he  committed 
in  this  campaign,  which  are  altogether  inexplicable.  The  destruction  of  Van- 
damme’s  corps,  which  was  the  beginning  of  his  long  train  of  disasters,  was 
clearly  owing  to  his  imprudence  in  first  ordering  him  to  march  on  Toeplitz, 
with  thirty  thousand  men,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  a  hundred  thousand,  and 
then  neglecting  to  support  him,  when  engaged  on  his  perilous  mission,  by 
the  Young  Guard  at  Pirna.  His  plan  of  commencing  offensive  operations  by 
three  armies  at  the  same  time,  diverging  from  a  centre  at  Dresden,  was,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  imprudent  and  hazardous;  for  each  army  was  weakened 
the  further  it  removed  from  the  central  point;  and  neither,  in  case  of 
disaster,  could  afford  any  rapid  or  immediate  support  to  the  other.  On 
leaving  the  Saxon  capital,  he  deposited  his  reserve  park  of  artillery  and  am¬ 
munition  in  Torgau,  separated  himself  from  his  only  considerable  magazine 
on  the  Elbe,  in  Magdeburg,  and  left  thirty-five  thousand  men,  who  might 
have  cast  the  balance  in  his  favour  in  the  approaching  decisive  contest,  to 
stand  a  siege  in  Dresden  with  seven  day’s  provision  for  the  men  and  three  for 
the  horses.  At  Leipsic,  he  chose  a  position  to  fight,  having  an  impassable  mo^ 
rass,  traversed  only  by  a  single  chaussee,  in  his  rear,  thereby  violating  what 
he  himself  has  told  us  is  the  “  first  requisite  for  a  field  of  battle,  to  have  no 
defiles  in  its  rear.”  When  unable  to  conquer  on  the  first  day,  he  still  clung  to 
his  ground,  though  the  vast  increase  of  the  allied  force  rendered  defeat  inevi¬ 
table  :  he  made  no  preparation  whatever  for  retreat,  and  threw  no  bridges 
over  the  Elster,  though  his  engineers  could  have  erected  twenty  in  a  single 
night :  and  he  perilled  his  crown  and  his  empire  in  a  conflict  with  greatly  su¬ 
perior  forces  in  that  dangerous  situation,  when  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
of  his  veteran  soldiers  were  cooped  up  in  the  fortresses  on  the  Elbe,  the 
Oder,  and  the  Vistula,  to  be  the  trophy  of  the  conqueror  in  case  of  defeat. 
JiHi/h"!’  Inexplicable  as  these  military  errors  must  always  appear  in  so  sa- 
7,ardo.i.,  dm- gacious  and  clear-sighted  a  general  as  Napoleon,  they  are  yet,  if 
Ills  warfare.  minutely  considered,  nothing  more  than  the  natural  and  inevitable 
result  of  his  system  of  war,  when  it  was  once  thoroughly  understood,  and 
opposed  with  a  vigour  commensurate  to  the  attack.  He  has  himself  told  us, 
that  on  many  previous  occasions  he  had  been  in  equal  danger,  from  which 
he  had  nevertheless  extricated  himself  not  only  with  credit  but  decisive  suc¬ 
cess  ;  and  the  course  he  pursued  on  these  occasions  had  been  just  as  perilous 
as  that  which,  in  1813,  proved  his  ruin.  In  the  marshes  of  Areola  in  179(5; 
during  the  advance  to  Leoben  in  1797 ;  in  Moravia,  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  in  1803;  in  Poland,  after  the  defeat  of  Eylau,  in  1807;  on  the 

already  perished  before  the  frost  set  ill. — See  Elats  de  VEmpire  de  Napoleon,  ix.  421,422;  and 
de  la  Guerre  de  1812»  given  in  Capefigue,  Hisloirc  rial  3lu$lcr  Rolls,  in  Chamdrav,  i.  App.  No.  ii. 
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Danube,  after  the  catastrophe  of  Aspern,  in  1809 — he  was  in  equal,  if  not 
greater  peril ;  and  he  extricated  himself  from  the  dilEciilties  into  which  his 
imprudence  had  brought  him,  only  by  a  happy  audacity,  which  paralysed  or 
divided  his  opponents  when  they  had  the  means  of  destroying  him  absolutely 
within  their  grasp.  He  never  thought  of  retreat ;  he  never  anticipated  defeat 
where  he  was  in  person  with  the  army — though  he  provided  often  carefully 
for  it  in  the  case  of  his  lieutenants — hut,  dashing  boldly  forward,  struck  at 
the  centre  of  the  enemy’s  poAver,  without  any  thought  how,  in  case  of 
disaster,  he  was  to  maintain  his  own.  His  own  words,  that  “  if  Alexander 
had  looked  to  his  retreat  at  Arbela,  or  Ca;sar  at  Pharsalia,  they  would  never 
haA'e  conquered  the  world,”  reveal  the  ruling  principle  of  his  w'arfare,  and 
explain  at  once  his  early  triumphs  and  ultimate  disasters.  The  wide  difference 
between  the  two  in  the  result  of  the  same  audacious  system  of  Avarfare,  is  to 
he  ascribed  in  a  great  degree  to  the  superior  vigour  and  unanimity  with 
which  he  was  resisted  in  the  later,  to  what  he  had  been  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  his  career.  It  was  the  incomparable  energy  with  which  the  people  rose  in 
arms  in  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  the  concord  which  prevailed  among  the 
sovereigns,  the  perseverance  with  which  they  carried  through  their  designs, 
and  the  disinterestedness  with  which  they  sacrificed  all  separate  interests  to 
the  general  objects  of  the  alliance,  which  led  to  its  glorious  results.  And, 
without  diminishing  the  credit  due  to  all  in  this  noble  career,  and  admitting 
that  it  was  on  the  Russian  reserve  that  the  weight  of  the  contest  in  its  last 
and  most  serious  stages  in  general  fell,  justice  must  yet  admit  that  the  chief 
glory  of  the  deliverance  of  Germany  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Prussia  ;  and  that, 
hut  for  the  incomparable  energy  with  which  her  people  rose  against  its  op¬ 
pressors,  and  which  filled  the  allied  ranks  with  a  host  of  warriors,  beyond  all 
precedent  great  for  the  amount  of  its  population  (1  j,  the  first  onset  of  Napo¬ 
leon  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  never  could  have  been  resisted,  and  the  grand 
alliance  which  effected  the  deliA  erance  of  Europe  never  formed. 

Memorable  “  I  sliall  Hot,”  says  Gibbon,  “  be  readily  accused  of  fanaticism ;  yet 
mor^r’retd- 1  must  admit  that  there  are  often  strong  appearances  of  retribution 
wh'icTthe  in  human  affairs.”  Had  he  lived  to  the  present  times,  and  wit- 
a^y°war°“’  ncssod  the  exti'aordinary  confirmation  of  this  truth  which  the  re- 
affords.  volutionary  contest  afforded,  his  innate  candour  would  probably 
have  extorted  a  still  more  unqualified  testimony  to  Supreme  superintend¬ 
ence  from  the  great  sceptic  of  the  eighteenth  century.  On  the  '16th  October 
1793,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  Jlarie-Antoinette  ascended  the  fatal 
scaffold,  and  revolutionary  crime  reached  its  highest  point  by  the  murder  of 
a  queen  and  a  woman,  the  noble  and  unoffendingdaughler  of  the  Caesars.  On 
tiiat  day  and  that  hour  twenty  years — on  the  16th  October  1813 — the  dis¬ 
charge  of  tliree  guns  from  the  allied  headquarters  announced  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  the  infliction  of  the  greatest  punishment 
on  a  nation  Avhich  the  history  of  mankind  had  exhibited.  On  the  19th  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1805,  revolutionary  ambition  beheld  its  greatest  external  triumph  con¬ 
summated  by  the  surrender  of  Mack,  with  thirty  thousand  men,  to  its  victo¬ 
rious  leader  on  the  heights  of  Ulm ;  and  on  that  day  eight  years — on  the  19th 


(l)  Prussia,  aflcr  its  parlition  in  1807  hy  the 
trraly  of  Tiisit,  possessed  only  5,034,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  In  I8l3,  she  had  200,000  men  in  arms,  and 
actually  in  the  field,  independent  of  ihe  landsturm, 
or,  as  nearly  as  possible,  one  for  every  twenty-JUe 
souls.  This  is  tlie  largest  proportion  that  occurred 
in  any  state  resting  on  its  own  resources  during  the 
warj  for  although  Great  llrilain  had  800,000  men 
in  arms  out  of  a  population,  not  at  that  period,  in¬ 


cluding  Ireland,  amounting  to  more  than  eighteen 
millions;  yet  of  these  only  500,000  were  regular 
soldiers  and  sailors,  the  ollicrs  being  local  militia, 
■who  were  not  permanently  drawn  from  their  occu¬ 
pations.  One  in  a  hundred  inarms  is  the  largest 
proportion  which  any  country,  how  warlike  soever, 
has  ever  been  able  to  keep  up  for  any  leoglli  of 
time. — P  ide  Ante,  vi.  296;  and  Loan  Castle- 
Speech,  i~ith  Now  I8l3*  Pari.  Deb, 
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October  1815 — the  final  blow  was  struck  for  Germany’s  deliverance  by  the 
swords  of  the  fatherland  ;  thirty  thousand  prisoners  lowered  their  colours  to 
the  victors  within  the  walls  of  Leipsic;  and  the  mighty  conqueror,  sad  and 
dejected,  was  leading  back  his  broken  and  defeated  host  to  the  Rhine.  On  the 
20th  October  1805,  Napoleon,  as  the  brilliant  array  of  Austrian  captives  defiled 
before  him, said  to  those  around  him,  “  Gentlemen,  this  is  all  well;  but  I  must 
have  greater  things  than  these— Iwant  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce.”  On  the 
very  next  day  after  these  memorable  words  were  spoken,  on  tbe  21st  October 
1803,  the  united  navies  of  France  and  Spain  were  destroyed  by  the  arm  of  Nel¬ 
son  ;  the  maritime  war  was  finished  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Trafalgar ;  and  “  ships, 
colonies,  and  commerce  ”  had  irrevocably-.passed  over  to  his  enemies.  Whether 
these  marvellous  coincidences  were  the  result  of  accident;  of  that  accumula¬ 
tion  of  great  events  in  the  years  of  the  Revolution,  which  rendered  almost 
every  day  prolific  of  historic  incident :  or  formed  part  of  the  general  design 
of  Providence  for  the  more  striking  manifestation  of  its  judgments  upon  the 
world,  they  are  equally  worthy  of  attention.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  coincidence  of  days,  it  was  no  accident  which  directed  the  march  of 
events ;  it  was  no  casual  combination  of  chances  which  led  revolutionary  am¬ 
bition  to  expiate  its  sins  on  the  Saxon  plains;  which  let  fall  in  due  season  the 
sharpened  edge  of  German  retribution ;  and  at  the  darkest  period  of  the  con¬ 
test,  sunk  the  fleets  of  infidelity  in  the  deep,  and  righted  amidst  the  waves 
the  destined  ark  of  Christian  civilization. 


IX. 
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CHAPTER  LXXII. 

LIBERATION  OF  SPAIN. 


ARGUMENT. 


Singular  Progress  in  the  Warlike  Resources  of  France  during  the  Revolution— Contrast  which 
the  Progress  of  the  Efforts  of  England  affords  during  the  same  period— Difference  in  the 
Resources  of  the  two  Countries— Causes  of  this  extraordinary  Difference— General  Unani¬ 
mity  in  Great  Britain  as  to  the  Prosecution  of  the  War  at  this  period— Argument  of  the 
Opposition  against  the  Conduct  of  the  Spanish  War— Reply  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
— Means  taken  for  Recruiting  the  Army— Vast  Military  Force  displayed  by  Great  Britain 
during  this  year— Great  amount  of  the  Naval  Force  of  that  period— Prodigious  Expenditure 
of  the  year— Revenue  raised,  and  Loans  contracted,  during  its  continuance— Glorious 
position  which  Great  Britain  occupied  at  this  period— Ruinous  Change  introduced  at  this 
lime  in  the  Financial  System  of  the  Empire— Mr.  Vansittart’s  new  Plan  of  F'inance,  and 
Argument  in  support  of  it— Argument  of  Mr.  Huskissoii  and  Mr.  Tierney  against  it— 
Reflections  on  this  great  Change  in  our  Financial  System- Difference  in  the  Results  of  the 
old  and  new  System— Answer  to  the  Objection  that  new  Debt  was  simultaneously  con¬ 
tracted  during  the  War— Wellington’s  Efforts  to  reorganize  his  Army  in  the  winter  of  1812 
—He  is  created  Generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  Armies— Revolt  of  Eallasteros,  which  leads 
to  his  being  deprived  of  his  command— Intrigues  at  Cadiz,  and  Arrival  of  Wellington  there 
— His  Reception  by  the  Cortes,  and  Measures  for  the  Prosecution  of  the  Campaign— Violent 
democratic  Passions  at  Cadiz,  and  Abolition  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain — Enormous  Amount 
of  the  Contributions  levied  in  the  Provinces  under  the  F'rench — Abuses  in  the  Government 
and  Administration  of  Portugal— Miserable  condition  of  the  Spanish  Armies— Forces  with 
which  Wellington  was  prepared  to  open  the  Campaign- Positions  and  Distribution  of  this 
Force— Postions  and  Strength  of  the  French  Armies  iu  the  Peninsula— Their  latent  Sources 
of  Weakness  and  Disunion— Operations  on  the  east  Coast  of  the  Peninsula- Position  and 
Force  of  Suchet  there— Operations  of  Sir  John  Murray— Battle  of  Castello,  and  Defeat  of 
tlie  Freneh— Position  and  Operations  of  tlie  French  Army  to  the  North  of  the  Tagus- 
Great  difficulties  of  Joseph's  situation — Formidable  Insurrection  in  Biscay  and  Navarre — 
Bloody  partizan  Warfare  there— Siege  and  Ifall  of  Castro — Wellington’s  Plan  for  the  Inva¬ 
sion  of  Spain— Commencement  of  his  March — Junction  of  the  Allied  wings  on  the  Douro — 
Graham’s  important  March  through  the  Mountains  on  the  left— B'eeble  and  disjointed  Move¬ 
ments  of  the  Armies  under  Joseph — Advance  of  the  British  to  Burgos — Concentration  of  the 
French  Armies  iu  the  basin  of  Vittoria — Description  of  the  Field  of  Battle  there — Welling¬ 
ton’s  Force  and  Plan  of  Attack — Position  and  Strength  of  the  French  Army — Battle  of 
Vittoria— Rapid  Progress  of  the  British  on  the  Right— Forcing  of  the  French  centre— 
Graham’s  decisive  Success  on  the  Left— Total  Defeat  of  the  French— Wellington  Blockades 
Pampeluna  and  Besieges  St.-Sebastian — Murray’s  Operations  in  the  East  of  Spain— Siege  of 
Taragona,  and  his  Failure  before  that  place— The  Anglo-Sicilian  Force  is  moved  to  Alicante 
—Suchet  abandons  Valencia,  and  retires  across  the  Ebro— Whither  he  is  followed  by  the 
allied  troops  under  Lord  William  Bentinck— His  operations  in  Catalonia— Siege  of  St.- 
Sebastian— Desperate  Assault  and  Repulse  of  the  British- Arrival  of  Soult  at  Bayonne,  and 
Preparations  to  renew  the  Campaign— Relative  Position  and  Numbers  of  the  contending 
Armies  at  this  Period— Soult’s  Irruption  through  the  Pyrenees— Great  success  in  the  Outset 
—The  British  halt  and  give  Battle  in  front  of  Pampeluna— Arrival  of  Wellington,  and  first 
Battle  of  Sauroren— Second  Battle  there,  and  Defeat  of  the  French — Their  Disastrous  Re¬ 
treat  across  the  Pyrenees— Results  of  the  Battles  of  the  Pyrenees- Renewal  of  the  Siege  of 
St.-Sebastian- Preparations  for  a  second  Assault— Obstinate  Resistance  at  the  Breach— The 
place  is  Carried- Burning  and  Sack  of  the  Town— Siege  and  Capitulation  of  the  Castle— 
Soult  advances  meanwhile  to  raise  the  Siege— Is  Defeated  at  San  Marcial  by  the  Spaniards 
—Views  of  Wellington  for  the  Campaign  at  this  Period— Passage  of  the  Bidassoa,  and  Inva¬ 
sion  of  France— Obstinate  Conflict  at  the  Great  Rhuue— Position  and  Views  of  Soult  at 
this  Period— Suchet  refuses  to  co-operate  with  him— Blockade  and  Fall  of  Pampeluna— 
Seandalous  Violence  and  Intrigues;  of  the  Democratic  Party  at  Cadiz— Wellington  Resigns 
the  Command  of  the  Spanish  Armies,  and  is  Reinstated  by  the  Cortes  on  his  own  terms— His 
gloomy  Views  of  the  Peninsular  cause  at  this  Period— Battle  of  the  Nivelle,  and  Defeat  of 
the  French  there- Soult’s  Position  on  the  Nive— Excesses  of  the  Spanish  Troops,  which 
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cause  them  to  be  sent  back  into  Spain — Passage  of  the  Nive  and  Battles  in  front  of  Bayonne 
— Combat  of  the  lOth— Desperate  Battle  on  the  iith,  under  Hill— Combat  of  the  I2th,  and 
Final  Defeat  of  the  French— Position  of  the  two  Armies  at  this  Period— Reflections  on  this 
Campaign— Extraordinary  Rapidity  with  which  the  French  Power  in  the  Peninsula  was 
overthrown. 


*io.ressi.i  Strength  of  France,  put  forth  with  extraordinary  and 

thc°w.-.riikc  unheard-of  vigour  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  sub- 
Fra°i.ce“  °  sequently  exhibited  the  languor  incident  to  a  weak  and  oppressive 
ReTOimum.  democratic  government;  xvas  again  drawn  out  with  unexampled 
ability  by  the  powerful  arm  of  Napoleon ;  and  finally  sunk  under  the  total 
exhaustion  of  its  moral  energies  and  physical  resources,  from  long  conlinued 
warfare.  In  the  year  1795,  twelve  hundred  thousand  burning  democrats  ran 
to  arms,  impelled  alike  by  political  passion,  external  ambition,  and  internal 
starvation;  and,  on  the  principle  of  making  war  maintain  war,  proceeded  to 
regenerate  by  revolutionizing  and  plundering  all  mankind.  In  the  year  1799, 
the  vehemence  of  this  burst  had  exhausted  itself;  the  armies  of  the  Republic, 
sunk  down  to  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  men,  were  no  longer  able  to 
make  head  against  their  enemies;  Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland,  were  lost; 
and  on  the  Var,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Limmat,  its  generals  maintained  a  pain¬ 
ful  an  almost  hopeless  defensive  against  superior  forces.  The  extraordinary 
genius  of  Napoleon,  by  skilfully  directing  the  whole  talent  and  energy  of 
France  into  the  military  profession,  again  brought  back  victory  to  the  army 
of  the  Revolution,  and  carried  the  imperial  standards  in  triumph  to  Cadiz, 
Vienna,  and  the  Kremlin.  But  there  is  a  limit  in  human  affairs  to  the 
strength  of  passion,  however  profoundly  aroused,  or  the  energy  of  wicked¬ 
ness,  however  skilfully  directed.  The  period  had  now  arrived  when  all  the 
material  resources  of  the  Revolution  were  at  once  to  fail,  all  its  energies  to 
be  suddenly  exhausted  :  when  its  external  finances,  deprived  of  the  aid  of 
foreign  plunder,  were  lobe  involved  in  inextricable  embarrassment;  and  its 
domestic  resources,  destitute  of  credit,  and  having  exhausted  every  method 
of  internal  spoliation,  were  to  become  totally  unproductive  :  when  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  the  property  of  the  communities  and  the  hospitals  of  the  poor 
was  to  be  unable  to  aflord  any  relief  to  a  yawning  exchequer;  and  repeated 
levies,  of  three  hundred  thousand  conscripts  each,  were  to  fail  in  making 
any  sensible  addition  to  the  strength  of  its  armies  :  when  even  the  dreaded 
prospect  of  foreign  subjugation  was  to  be  unable  to  excite  any  general  spirit 
of  resistance  in  the  country;  and  the  mighty  conqueror  instead  of  sw'eeping 
over  Europe  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  thousand  men,  was  to  be  reduced 
to  a  painful  defensive  with  fifty  thousand  on  the  plains  of  Champagne. 

Contia.st  The  history  of  Great  Britain,  and  tlie  successive  development  of 
progress  of  its  resources  during  the  same  period,  exhibit  a  remarkable  and 
of  Ensiiand  memorablc  contrast  to  this  downward  progress.  In  the  first  in- 
dudntthc  stance,  the  forces  which  the  British  empire  put  forth  were  sin- 
saine  period,  gularly  dimioutive,  and  so  obviously  disproportioned  to  the  contest 
in  which  she  had  engaged,  as  to  excite  at  this  time  unbounded  feelings  of 
sqrprise.  The  revenue  raised  for  1795,  the  first  year  of  the  wai',  including 
the  loan,  was  under  twenty-five  millions ;  the  land  forces  only  reached  forty- 
six  thousand  men  in  Europe,  and  ten  thousand  in  India;  the  sea,  eighty-five 
ships  of  the  line  in  commission  (1).  Such  was  the  impatience  of  taxation  in 
a  popular,  and  ignorance  of  war  in  an  insular  and  commercial  community; 

(l)  M‘CuUoch’s  St«t.  of  Great  Briuin,  ii.  438-  James'  Nav.  Hist,  i.  App.  Table  ii.  Porter's  ParJ. 
Tables,  i,  1. 
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and  with  these  diminutive  forces,  aided  by  a  disjointed  and  jealous  alliance, 
its  rulers  seriously  expected  to  arrest  the  torrent  of  revolutionary  ambition, 
supported  by  twelve  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  disaster,  long  continued  and  general,  attended  such  an  attempt.  But  as 
the  contest  rolled  on,  England  warmed  in  the  fight;  repeated  naval  triumphs 
roused  the  latent  spirit  of  glory  in  her  people;  necessity  made  them  submit 
without  a  murmur  to  increased  expenditure;  and  magnanimous  constancy, 
amidst  continued  continental  reverses,  still,  with  mournful  resolution,  pro¬ 
longed  the  contest.  At  length  the  Spanish  war  gave  her  a  fitting  field  for 
military  exertion,  and  Wellington  taught  her  rulers  the  principles  of  war,  her 
people  the  path  to  victory.  But  even  then,  when  her  land  and  sea  forces 
Avere  every  year  progressively  augmented,  until  they  had  reached  a  height 
unparalleled,  when  taken  together,  in  any  former  age  or  country;  when  her 
fleets  had  obtained  the  undisputed  dominion  of  the  waves,  and  her  land 
forces  carried  her  standards  in  triumph  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe;  the 
magnitude  of  her  resources,  the  justice  of  her  rule,  the  industry  of  her  people, 
enabled  her  to  carry  on  the  now  gigantic  contest  without  any  recourse  to 
revolutionary  spoliation,  or  any  infringement  either  on  the  credit  of  the  state 
or  the  provision  for  its  destitute  inhabitants.  Instead  of  declining  as  the 
contest  advanced,  her  resources  were  found  to  multiply  in  almost  a  mira¬ 
culous  manner  :  twenty  years  of  warfare  seemed  only  to  have  added  to  the 
facility  Avith  Avhich  she  borrowed  boundless  suras,  and  the  regularity  Avith 
Avhich  she  raised  an  unheard-of  revenue;  Avhile  thy  tended  to  augment  the 
fidelity  Avith  Avhich  she  had  performed  her  engagements  to  the  public  cre¬ 
ditors,  and  the  sacred  regard  Avhich  she  paid  to  the  sinking  fund,  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  future  generations,  and  the  poor’s  rate,  the  refuge  of  the  present. 
And  it  will  not  be  considered  by  subsequent  times  the  least  mar\Tllous  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  that  age  of  Avonders,  that  in  the  year  1815,  in  the  tAvenlieth 
year  of  the  Avar,  the  British  empire  raised,  by  direct  taxation,  no  less  than 
twenty — by  indirect,  forty-eight  millions  sterling;  that  she  borroAA'ed  thirty- 
nine  millions  for  the  current  service  of  the  year,  at  a  rate  of  less  than  five 
and  a  half  per  cent,  and  expended  a  hundred  and  seven  millions  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  service;  that  she  had  eight  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms  in  Europe, 
and  two  hundred  thousand  in  Asia,  all  raised  entirely  by  A'oluntary  enlist¬ 
ment,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  ships  of  the  line  in  her  service;  that  she 
carried  on  Avar  successfully  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  sent  Wellington 
into  France  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  combatants,  Avhile  her  sub¬ 
sidies  to  foreign  powers  exceeded  the  immense  sum  of  eleven  millions  sterl¬ 
ing  (1) ;  and  that,  during  all  this  gigantic  expenditure,  she  preserved  inviolate 
a  Sinking  Fund  of  above  fifteen  millions  sterling,  and  assessed  herself  an¬ 
nually  to  the  amount  of  more  than  six  millions  sterling  for  the  support  of  the 
poor. 

aitheTc”  Surprizing  as  the  contrast  betAveen  the  opposite  progress  of  France 

“"■■cesof  and  England,  in  finances,  expenditure,  and  national  resources, 

countries.  during  the  same  contest,  undoubtedly  is;  and  memorable  as  is  the 
proof  it  affords  of  the  difference  betAveen  the  ultimate  resources  of  a  revolu¬ 
tionary,  and  a  free  but  stable  community ;  it  becomes  still  more  remarkable, 
Avhen  the  difference  in  the  material  resources  Avilh  Avhich  they  severally  com¬ 
menced  the  contest,  is  taken  into  consideration.  France,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Revolution,  had  a  population  of  someAvhat  less  than  twenty-eight 

fl)  See  Porter’s  Proj.  of  Nation,  182,  and  ii.  290t  Ann,  l\cg,  I8l3,  206,  and  Porter’s  Pari, 
Tables,  i.  1. 
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millions,  a  revenue  of  twenty-one  millions  sterling,  and  a  debt  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  millions;  and  Great  Britain,  including  Ireland,  had  not  a 
population  at  the  same  period  of  more  than  fifteen  millions,  her  total  revenue 
was  under  seventeen  millions,  and  her  debt  was  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
thirty-three  millions.  While,  therefore,  the  national  burdens  of  the  two 
countries  were  about  the  same,  the  physical  and  pecuniary  resources  of 
France  were  greater,  the  former  by  nearly  a  hundred,  the  latter  by  about 
thirty  per  cent  than  those  of  the  British  empire.  And  although,  without 
doubt,  England  possessed  vast  resources  from  her  immense  commerce  and 
her  great  colonial  possessions;  yet  in  these  respects,  too,  France  Avas  far  from 
being  deficient.  Her  navy  at  that  period  numbered  eighty-two  ships  of  the 
line,  a  force  greater  than  that  which  now  bears  the  royal  Hag  of  England,  and 
Avhich  had  in  the  American  war  combated  on  equal  terms  Avith  the  British 
fleet;  her  mercantile  vessels  AA'ere  very  considerable,  those  engaged  in 
the  West  India  trade  alone  being  above  sixteen  hundred,  and  employing 
tAventy-.seven  thousand  sailors;  while  her  magnificent  colony  of  St.-Domingo 
alone  raised  a  greater  quantity  of  colonial  produce  than  the  Avhole  British 
West  India  islands,  and  took  off  manufactures  to  the  extent  of  ten  millions 
sterling  yearly  from  the  parent  state  (i). 

Causes  of  “When  a  native  of  Louisiana,”  says  Montesquieu,  “Avishes  to 
orrtinai'™’  oblaiu  tlic  fiuit  of  a  tree,  he  lays  the  axe  to  its  root — Behold  the 
iijffcreiire.  emblem  of  despotism.”  It  is  in  this  striking  remark  that  the  ex¬ 
planation  is  to  be  found  of  the  extraordinary  difference  hetAveen  the  progress 
in  the  national  resources,  during  the  contest,  in  tAvo  states  Avhich  began  Avith 
advantages  preponderating  in  favour  of  the  one  Avhich  Avas  ultimately  ex¬ 
hausted  in  the  strife.  Democratic  despotism,  the  most  severe  and  wasting  of 
ail  the  scourges  which  the  justice  or  mercy  of  Heaven  lets  loose  upon  guilty 
man,  had  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  French  internal  prosperity,  and  forced 
her  people,  by  absolute  necessity,  into  the  career  of  foreign  conquest,  even 
before  the  Avar  commenced  with  the  British  empire.  Spoliation  had  extin¬ 
guished  capital;  the  assignats  had  annihilated  credit,  confiscation  ruined 
landed  property,  general  distress  destroyed  industrial  Avealth.  Judging  from 
past  experience,  the  British  government  not  unnaturally  imagined,  that  a 
nation  in  such  a  state  of  general  insolvency  would  have  been  unable  to  main¬ 
tain  the  contest  for  any  considerable  time;  and  this,  doubtless,  Avould  have 
been  the  case,  if  it  had  depended  on  its  OAvn  resources  alone  for  the  means  of 
carrying  it  on.  But  they  did  not  anticipate,  Avhat  experience  so  soon  and 
fearfully  demonstrated,  the  energy  and  almost  demoniac  strength  Avhich  a 
nation,  possessing  a  numerous  and  Avarlike  population,  can  in  such  despe¬ 
rate  circumstances  acquire,  by  throAving  itself  in  desolating  hordes  upon  the 
resources  of  its  enemies,  after  its  OAvn  have  been  destroyed.  It  was  this 
withering  grasp  which  the  French  Revolution  laid  first  upon  the  Avhole  pro¬ 
perty  of  its  own  people,  and  then  upon  that  of  its  opponents,  which  consti¬ 
tuted,  from  first  to  last,  the  real  secret  of  its  success;  and  the  energy  Avhich 
it  so  long  developed  was  no  other  than  the  passions  of  sin,  turned  into  this 
new  and  alluring  channel.  But  despotic  spoliation,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  is  still  laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  tlie  tree  Avhich  bears  the  fruits  of 
industry;  and  no  different  result  can  be  expected,  in  the  long  run,  from  the 


(l)  Ante,  V.  4.  di.saslTous  changos  in  these  isUsvtls,  the  value  of 

it  produced  no  less  than  L. 18,400,000  worlli  of  their  annual  produce  was  about  L. 22, 000, 000 ;  now 
sugar  and  other  produce,  including  the  Spanish  it  is  reduced  to  less  than  L. 17,000, 000. v. 
portion  :  the  whole  Britisli  islands  at  this  time  do  4  ;  and  roRTUft’s  Pari,  Tables,  i.  G4. 
not  produce  so  much. — In  1832,  prior  to  the  laic 
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one  than  the  other.  The  exhaustion  of  the  French  empire,  in  1814,  when  it 
liad  drained  away  the  resources  and  exasperated  the  hearts  of  all  Europe, 
was  as  complete  as  tliat  ol  the  Republic  of  France  had  been  in  1795,  when  it 
had  effected  the  destruction  of  property  of  every  description  within  its  own 
bounds.  ^Ihereas  in  England,  where  property  during  the  whole  strife  was 
religiously  respected,  and  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  was  withheld  alike  from 
the  mite  of  the  widow  and  the  palace  of  the  peer,  the  resources  provided  for 
the  strife,  though  infinitely  less  considerable  in  the  outset,  were  far  more 
durable  in  the  end;  and,  instead  of  declining  and  withering  up  as  the  contest 
rolled  on,  daily  became  greater  and  greater  with  the  growth  of  the  protected 
industry  of  her  people;  until  they  acquired  a  decisive  preponderance  over 
the  gains  of  violence,  and  arrayed  Europe  in  dense  and  burning  battalions, 
to  assert  the  triumph  of  the  rule  of  justice  over  that  of  iniquity. 

Unanimity  dreadful  catastrophe  of  the  Moscow  campaign,  the  animating 
Brifa'in^L  P'’ospect  which  the  resurrection  of  Germany  afforded,  the  glorious 
to  the  pro-  successes  which  the  campaign  of  Salamanca  had  achieved,  totally 
the  war.  extinguished  the  division  of  opinion  and  voice  of  laction  in  Great 
Britain;  and  all  parties,  though  from  different  motives,  concurred  in  advocat¬ 
ing  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour.  The  Whigs 
saw  in  such  a  system  the  fairest  and  now  the  only  prospect  of  attaining  the 
object  which  they  had  uniformly  desired — the  general  pacification  of  the 
world ;  while  the  Tories  supported  it  from  a  conviction  that  one  vigorous  effort 
would  now  put  a  period  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  nation,  and  give  a  durable 
ascendency  to  the  conservative  principles  for  which  they  had  so  long  and 
strenuously  contended.  Thus  both  parties,  though  with  di&rent  objects,  now 
combined  in  recommending  the  utmost  vigour  in  the  prosecution  of  hostili¬ 
ties;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  and  perhaps  unprecedented  in  British 
history,  the  chief  complaint  made  against  Government  by  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party  was,  that  they  had  yielded  too  much  to  the  advice  which  they 
themselves  had  so  long  and  eloquently  tendered,  and  had  not  prosecuted  the 
war  with  the  vigour  which  the  favourable  circumstances  which  had  occurred 
so  imperatively  required  (1). 

oniic^op-  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  it  was  contended  by  Marquis  Wel- 
r-ainsuhe  ^od  Earl  Grey,  “  What  secret  cause  amidst  the  splendid  scene 

thrsp”  M  ^'  hich  has  been  exhibited  in  the  Peninsula,  what  malign  cause 
Mar.  ‘  amidst  the  rejoicings  and  acclamations  of  triumph,  has  counteracted 
the  brilliant  successes  of  our  arms,  and  has  converted  the  glad  feelings  of  a 
just  exultation  into  the  bitterness  of  regret  and  disappointment?  With  an 
army  in  discipline  and  spirit  superior  to  any  that  had  ever  before  been 
assembled ;  uniting  in  itself  qualities  so  various  as  to  have  never  entered  into 
the  assemblage  of  any  other  species  of  force;  with  a  general  pronounced  by 
the  whole  world  to  be  unsurpassed  in  ancient  or  modern  times — the  pride  of 
his  country,  the  hope  and  refuge  of  Europe ;  with  a  cause  in  which  justice  vied 
with  policy,  combining  all  that  was  ardent  in  the  one  motive,  with  all  that  was 
sober  in  the  other;  with  the  admiration  of  the  world  excited  by  our  achieve¬ 
ments  : — how  is  it  that  they  have  terminated  only  in  disappointment ;  that  a 
system  of  advance  has  suddenly  and  inevitably  been  converted  into  a  system 
of  retreat ;  and  that  the  great  conqueror  who  chased  the  French  armies  from 
the  plains  of  Salamanca  has  been  pursued  in  bis  turn  over  those  very  plains, 
the  scene  of  his  triumph  and  his  glory,  to  take  refuge  in  the  very  positions 
which  he  held  before  the  campaign  commenced? 


(/)  Ann.  Reg.  1S|3,  98,  209. 
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“  The  advantages  of  our  situation  in  the  Peninsula,  during  the  last  cam¬ 
paign,  were  very  great,  and  totally  different  from  Avhat  they  had  been  at  any 
previous  period.  The  reduction  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz,  Aveakened  in 
a  great  degree  the  enemy’s  frontier  lines ;  and  this  advantage  was  accompanied 
by  a  most  extraordinary  and  unlooked-for  failure  in  the  means,  and  relaxation 
of  the  exertions,  of  the  French  in  the  Peninsula.  The  efforts  of  the  French 
army  were  deprived  of  the  unity  of  counsel,  of  design,  and  of  action;  distrac¬ 
tion  reigned  among  the  generals;  the  exertions  of  their  armies  were  wholly 
diflerent  from  those  which  we  have  witnessed  when  the  soul  which  inspired 
them  was  present,  infusing  its  own  vigour  into  every  operation.  The  central 
government  in  Madrid  was  miserable  beyond  description;  without  power  to 
enforce  obedience,  without  talents  to  create  respect,  or  authority  to  secure 
compliance,  it  was  at  the  mercy  of  rival  and  independent  generals ;  each  soli¬ 
citous  only  for  his  own  fame  or  aggrandizement,  and  little  disposed  to  second 
each  other  in  any  operations  for  the  public  good.  Here,  then,  was  a  most 
astonishing  combination  of  favourable  circumstances;  and  yet  we  have  derived 
no  greater  benefit  from  them  than  we  did  from  previous  campaigns,  Avhen 
every  thing  was  of  the  most  adverse  character. 

“  To  take  advantage  of  these  favourable  contingencies,  we  should  clearly 
have  augmented  our  force  in  Spain  to  such  an  amount  as  would  have  enabled 
its  general  at  once  to  have  in  the  field  a  force  adequate  to  check  the  main  body 
of  the  French  army,  and  another  to  carry  On  active  operations.  Unless  you 
did  so,  you  necessarily  exposed  your  cause  to  disaster;  because  the  enemy,  by 
relinquishing  minor  objects,  and  concentrating  his  forces  against  your  one 
considerable  army,  could  easily,  being  superior  on  the  whole,  be  enabled  in 
the  end  to  overwhelm  and  crush  it.  Hill  never  had  a  force  of  more  than  five 
thousand  British,  and  twelve  thousand  Portuguese  and  Spaniards ;  yet,  with 
this  handful  of  men,  he  kept  in  check  all  the  disposable  forces  of  Soult  in 
Estremadura — a  clear  proof  of  the  vast  benefit  which  would  have  arisen  to  the 
allied  cause  if  an  adequate  force  of  perhaps  double  or  triple  the  amount  bad 
been  similarly  employed.  Now,  what  period  could  have  been  desired  so 
suitable  for  making  such  an  effort,  as  that  when  the  central  government  at 
Madrid  was  imbecile  and  nugatory,  theFrench  armies  separated  and  disunited, 
Napoleon  thoroughly  engrossed  with  his  all-absorbing  expedition  to  Russia, 
and  the  British  army  in  possession  of  a  central  position  on  the  Hank  of  the 
theatre  of  war,  which  at  once  menaced  hostility  and  defied  attack? 

“  The  successes  which  have  been  gained  throughout  the  whole  campaign 
— and  they  have  been  not  only  brilliant,  but  in  some  degree  lasting — were 
entirely  owing  to  the  skill  of  the  general  and  the  valour  of  his  troops,  and  in 
no  degree  to  the  arrangement  or  combination  at  home  on  the  part  of  those 
Avho  had  the  direction  of  military  affairs.  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  were 
both  carried  Avith  means  scandalously  inadequate,  by  intrepid  daring  on  the 
part  of  the  general,  and  the  shedding  of  torrents  of  English  blood.  After  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  last  of  these  fortresses,  what  Avas  the  policy  which  obviously  was 
suggested  to  the  British  general  ?  Evidently  to  have  pursued  his  advantages  in 
the  south,  attacked  Soult  in  Andalusia,  destroyed  his  great  military  establish¬ 
ments  in  that  province,  and  again  brought  Spain  into  active  hostility,  by  res- 
cuingfrom  the  grasp  of  the  enemy  its  richest  and  most  important  provinces.  He 
Avas  prevented  from  doing  this,  to  which  interest  and  inclination  equally  point¬ 
ed,  by  the  necessity  of  returning  to  the  north  to  check  the  incursion  of  Marmont 
into  Beira,  and  by  the  notoriously  unprovided  state  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
Badajoz  to  Avithstand  a  siege.  With  Avhom  did  the  blame  of  not  providing 
adequate  means  for  the  protection  of  the  north,  when  the  career  of  victory 
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Avas  pursued  in  the  south,  rest?  Evidently  with  the  Government  at  home, 
Aviiich  both  neglected  to  send  out  the  requisite  supplies,  and  never  maintain¬ 
ed  the  British  force  in  the  field  at  more  than  half  the  amount  which  their 
ample  resources,  both  military  and  pecuniary,  would  have  afforded. 

“  When  the  invasion  of  Leon  was  commenced  in  July,  and  the  Avhole  dis¬ 
posable  British  force  was  periled  on  a  single  throw,  the  defects  in  the  combi¬ 
nations,  and  languor  in  the  support  of  Government,  were  still  more  conspi¬ 
cuous.  That  irruption,  attempted  by  forty-five  thousand  men  into  a  country 
occupied  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  could  be  based  only  on  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  powerful  co-operation  in  other  quarters.  AVas  any  such  afforded? 
Murray’s  descent  on  the  eastern  coast,  with  the  Anglo-Sicilian  expedition, 
was  mainly  relied  on  ;  but  did  it  arrive  in  time  to  take  any  part  of  the  pres¬ 
sure  off  Wellington?  So  far  from  it,  though  the  whole  arrangements  for  the 
sailing  of  the  expedition  were  concluded  as  early  as  March,  yet  on  the  15th 
July  he  had  heard  nothing  of  its  movements;  and  he  was  compelled  to  begin 
a  systematic  retreat — in  the  course  of  which  he  gained,  indeed,  by  his  own 
skill,  a  most  splendid  victory, — but  which,  leading,  as  it  did,  to  a  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy’s  troops  from  all  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  involved  him  in 
fresh  difficulties,  where  the  incapacity  of  Ministers  was  if  possible  still  more 
conspicuous.  No  sufficient  efforts  were  made  to  provide  the  general  with 
specie,  and  all  his  operations  were  cramped  by  the  want  of  that  necessary 
sinew  of  war.  No  adequate  tram  of  artillery  was  provided  for  the  siege  of 
Burgos;  no  means  of  resisting  the  concentration  of  troops  from  all  parts  of  the 
Peninsula  were  afforded  to  him;  and  he  was  ultimately  compelled,  after  the 
most  glorious  efforts,  to  relinquish  all  his  conquests,  except  the  two  fortresses 
first  gained,  and  again  to  take  refuge  within  the  Portuguese  frontier. 

“  So  nicely  balanced  w'ere  the  forces  of  the  contending  parlies  during  this 
memorable  campaign,  that  there  is  no  stage  of  it  in  which  twelve  thousand 
additional  infantry  and  three  thousand  cavalry  would  not  have  ensured  deci¬ 
sive  success.  Now,  was  such  a  force  at  the  disposal  of  Government,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  w'hich  w'ere  actually  on  service  in  the  Peninsula?  The  details  of 
the  w'ar-office  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  this  head.  During  the  wdiole  of  last 
year  there  were,  exclusive  of  veteran  and  garrison  corps,  forty-five  batta¬ 
lions  of  I'cgular  infantry,  and  sixteen  regiments  of  cavalry,  presenting  a  total 
of  fifty-three  thousand  men ;  besides  seventy-seven  thousand  regular  militia, 
two  hundred  thousand  local  militia,  and  sixty-eight  thousand  yeomanry  ca¬ 
valry.  Gan  any  one  doubt  that,  out  of  this  immense  force,  lying  dormant 
as  it  Averew'ithin  the  British  islands,  at  least  tw’cnty-five  thousand  might  have 
been  forw'arded  to  the  Peninsula?  And  yet  the  w’hole  number  sent  was  only 
twenty-one  thousand,  of  whom  more  than  one  half  were  drafts  and  recruits, 
leaving  only  ten  thousand  five  hundred  andforty-five  actually  sent  out  of  fresh 
regiments.  Why  was  not  this  number  doubled — why  was  it  not  trebled?  AVere 
we  looking  for  a  morejfavourable  opportunity  than  when  Napoleon  was  absent 
with  half  his  military  force  in  Russia?  Did  w’e  wait  for  more  glorious  co-ope¬ 
rations  than  was  afforded  us  during  the  Moscow  campaign?  And  w'hat  would 
have  been  the  effect  in  France  if,  W'hen  the  shattered  remains  of  the  grand 
army  were  arriving  on  the  Elbe,  AVellington,  with  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  flushed  with  victory,  had  been  thundering  across  the  Pyrenees  (1 J  ?” 

Reply  on  To  these  able  arguments  it  w^as  replied  by  Lord  Bathurst,  Lord 

Govern"”^  Gaslleroagh,  and  Lord  Liverpool: — “  The  confident  tone  assumed 

nunt.  py  noble  Marquis  might  induce  the  suspicion  that  his  brother. 


(l)  Pori.  Dub,  XXV.  25,  C6. 
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llie  illustriousWellingtoti,  shares  his  opinions,  and  is  dissatisfied  with  tlie  sup¬ 
port  which  he  received  from  Government  during  the  campaign.  But  the  fact 
is  otherwise,  and  he  h.as  voluntarily  written  to  them  expressing  his  entire  sa¬ 
tisfaction  with  their  conduct  in  this  particular.  The  objections  made  are 
mainly  founded  upon  this  :  that  we  have  not  in  the  Peninsular  contest  em¬ 
ployed  our  whole  disposable  force;  that  it  might  have  been  materially  aug¬ 
mented  without  detriment  to  the  home  service;  but  it  was  not  the  policy  of 
this  country,  it  was  not  in  itself  expedient,  to  employ  its  whole  force  upon 
any  one  foreign  service,  how  important  soever;  but  rather  to  retain  a  consi¬ 
derable  reserve  at  all  times  ready  in  the  citadel  of  our  strength,  to  send  to 
any  quarter  where  it  may  appear  capable  of  being  directed  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  No  one  will  dispute  the  importance  of  the  Peninsular  contest;  but 
can  it  be  seriously  maintained  that  it  is  in  that  quarter  alone  that  the  dawn¬ 
ing  of  European  freedom  is  to  be  looked  for?  Is  Russia  nothing';?  Is  Prussia 
nothing  ?  And,  with  the  profound  hatred  which  French  domination  has  ex¬ 
cited  in  the  north  of  Germany,  is  it  expedient  to  put  ourselves  in  a  situation 
to  be  unable  to  render  any  assistance  to  insurrectionary  movements  in  Ha¬ 
nover,  Holland,  or  the  north  of  Germany;  countries  still  nearer  the  heart  of 
the  enemy’s  power,  and  abounding  with  a  more  efficient  warlike  population 
than  either  Spain  or  Portugal? 

“  When  it  is  stated,  too,  that  the  campaign  terminated  with  the  British  ar¬ 
mies  in  the  same  quarters  which  they  held  at  its  commencement;  this, 
though  geographically  true,  is  in  a  military  and  political  point  utterly  erro¬ 
neous.  Was  the  reduction  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz,  the  capture  of  the 
whole  heavy  artillery  of  the  armies  of  Portugal  and  of  the  centre,  at  the  for¬ 
mer  of  these  fortresses  and  the  Retiro,  nothing?  Is  it  no  small  matter  to  have 
shaken  loose  the  spoiler’s  grasp  over  the  whole  of  Spain?  to  have  compelled 
the  evacuation  of  Andalusia  and  Granada,  taken  twenty  thousand  prisoners, 
and  destroyed  the  great  warlike  establishments  at  Seville  and  before  Cadiz, 
stored,  as  they  were,  with  above  a  thousand  pieces  of  cannon?  If  the  expedi¬ 
tion  of  Soult  to  the  south  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  contrary  as  it  was  to  all  mi¬ 
litary  principle,  Avhile  the  English  power  in  Portugal  remained  unsubdued, 
was  suggested  entirely  hy  the  desire  to  open  up  new  and  hitherto  untouched 
fields  of  plunder ;  the  loss  of  these  provinces,  the  throwing  back  the  enemy 
for  his  whole  support  on  the  eentral  provinces  of  Spain,  the  wasted  scene  of 
his  former  devastation,  was  a  proportional  disadvantage  to  his  cause,  a  pro¬ 
portional  benefit  to  the  allied  operations,  flow  many  campaigns  in  English 
history  will  bear  a  comparison,  not  merely  in  brilliant  actions,  but  in  solid 
and  durable  results,  with  that  of  Salamanca?  And  it  is,  perhaps,  not  the  least 
proof  of  its  vast  moral  influence,  that  it  has  wrought  an  entire  change  in  the 
views  of  the  gentlemen  opposite;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
war,  made  the  burden  of  their  complaint,  not,  as  heretofore,  that  too  much, 
but  that  too  little  has  been  done  by  British  co-operation  for  the  deliverance 
of  Europe. 

“  The  expected  co-operation  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  from  Sicily,  cer¬ 
tainly,  did  not  arrive  at  the  time  that  was  calculated  upon;  but  the  fault 
there  lay  not  with  Government,  but  in  circumstances  which  prevented  that 
officer  from  exercising  in  due  time  the  discretion  with  Avhich  he  was  lime- 
ously  invested,  as  to  appeai’ing  with  a  powerful  British  force  on  the  east  of 
Spain  in  the  beginning  of  July.  The  failure  of  the  attack  on  Burgos,  how¬ 
ever  much  to  be  regretted,  was  neither  to  he  ascribed  to  negligence  on  the 
part  of  Government  in  forwarding  the  necessary  stores,  nor  to  want  of  fore¬ 
sight  on  the  part  of  Lord  Wellington  in  the  preparations  for  its  reduction, 
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but  to  the  accidental  circumstance  of  its  having  been,  unknown  to  the  English 
general,  strengthened  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  impregnable  with  the 
means  which  he  deemed  amply  sufficient  for  its  capture.  He  never  asked  for 
a  battering  train,  because  he  never  thought  it  would  be  required ;  if  he  had 
done  so,  he  could  at  once  have  got  any  amount  of  heavy  guns  he  required 
from  the  ships  of  war  at  Santander.  Even  as  it  was,  the  fort  would  have  been 
taken  but  for  the  accidental  death  of  the  officer  who  headed  the  assault  on  the 
22d  September,  and  the  still  more  unfortunate  circumstance  of  his  having  had 
upon  his  person  a  plan  of  the  siege,  so  that  the  whole  designs  of  the  British 
engineers  became  known  to  the  enemy.  The  complaints  made  of  the  want  of 
specie  at  Lord  AVellington’s  headquarters  are  sufficiently  answered  by  the 
fact,  that  such  w-as  the  state  of  the  exchanges  from  the  extraordinary  demand 
for  specie  on  the  Continent,  that  we  lost  twenty-four  per  cent  upon  all  remit¬ 
tances  to  the  Peninsula,  which,  upon  the  L. 13,000,000  which  the  campaign 
actually  cost,  occasioned  a  further  loss  of  L.5,000,000.  But  the  effect  of  the  last 
campaign  is  yet  to  be  judged  of;  it  is  not  in  a  single  season  that  the  French 
power  in  the  Peninsula,  the  growth  of  five  years’  conquest,  is  to  be  uprooted. 
The  blow  delivered  at  Salamanca  loosened  their  power  over  the  whole  realm  : 
one  is,  perhaps,  not  far  distant  which  may  totally  overthrow  it  (f).” 

Upon  a  division,  Marquis  Wellesley’s  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  war,  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  76 — the  numbers, 
including  proxies,  being  fl3  to  39  (2). 

Means  Ono  good  effoct  rcsultod  from  the  able  exposition  made  by  Marquis 
rc^[uit^ng  Wellesley  on  this  occasion,  of  the  benefits  which  might  be  expected 
the  army,  jq  result  fi'om  the  conducting  of  the  war  in  Spain  on  a  more  extend¬ 
ed  scale,  and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  great  nation  which  was  engaged  in 
the  strife;  viz.  that  Government  were  induced  to  makethe  utmostefforts,  both 
to  augment  the  numbers  and  efficiency  of  the  regular  army  at  home,  and  to 
increase  the  reinforcements  that  were  forwarded  to  Wellington  in  the  Penin¬ 
sula.  For  several  years  past,  the  system  had  been  adopted  of  providing  for  the 
increase  of  the  regular  army,  by  permitting  the  privates  of  the  militia  to  vo¬ 
lunteer  into  the  line,  and  offering  them  large  bounties,  amounting  sometimes 
to  twelve  and  fourteen  guineas,  to  do  so.  By  this  means,  the  objectionable 
measure  of  a  direct  conscription  was  avoided,  and  recruits  were  obtained  for 
the  army  of  a  better  description  than  could  otherwise  be  obtained  by  volun¬ 
tary  enlistment,  and  po.ssessing  the  great  advantage  of  being  already  thoroughly 
drilled  and  exercised.  So  efficacious  was  this  system,  that  joined  to  the  warlike 
enthusiasm  produced  hy  the  victories  in  the  Peninsula,  it  produced  during 
this  year  twenty-five  thousand  men  for  the  army;  a  force  which  more  than 
compensated  the  waste  of  the  Spanish  war,  great  as  it  was,  and  which  was 
nearly  double  of  the  amount  obtained  by  prviate  enlistment,  which  had  never 
reached  fourteen  thousand  (5). 

Wry  force  military  force  maintained  during  this  year  by  Great  Britain, 

hyGrlat  bidcpendcnt  of  the  force  in  India,  was  immense ;  and,  coupled  with 

Britain  uu-  the  vast  navy  which  it  was  necessary  to  keep  for  the  maritime  war, 
in  which  America  had  now  appeared  as  a  principal  enemy,  pre¬ 
sented  perhaps  the  greatest  aggregate  of  warlike  strength  ever  put  forth  by 
any  single  nation  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  The  land  forces  presented 
a  total  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  regular  troops,  having 
increased  twelve  thousand  even  after  all  the  losses  of  the  year  1812,  besides 


(1)  Pari.  Deb.  xxv.  6C,  1i,  87. 

(2)  Pari,  Deb.  88. 


(3)  Pari.  Deb.  xx!v.  3t6,  87G. 
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twenty-eight  thousand  British  soldiers  in  India,  and  ninety-three  thousand 
militia  in  the  British  islands,  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  army  of  the  line, 
and  thirty-two  thousand  foreign  corps  in  the  British  service.  The  sepoy  force 
in  Inclia  numbered  no  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  men,  presenting  a 
total  of  Gve  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand  soldiers  in  arms,  all  raised  by 
voluntary  enlistment,  and  exclusively  devoted  to  that  as  a  profession.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  the  local-militia,  similar  to  the  Prussian  landwehr,  in  the 
British  islands,  amounted  to  no  less  than  three  hundred  thousand;  and  the 
yeomanry  cavalry,  or  landwehr  horse,  were  sixty-eight  thousand !  exhibiting 
a  total  of  nine  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  men  in  arms,  of  which  seven 
hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  were  draAvn  from  the  population  of  the 
British  islands  (1). 

Immense  as  these  forces  are,  the  marvel  that  they  should  have 

thciwvai  reached  such  an  amount  is  much  increased,  when  the  magnitude 

force  at  that  e  i  t  i  '  •  •  i  i 

period.  01  the  naval  establishment  kept  up  in  the  same  year  is  considerea, 
and  the  limited  physical  resources  of  the  country  which,  at  the  close  of  a 
twenty  years’  war,  made  such  prodigious  efforts.  The  British  navy,  at  the 
commencement  of  1815 — and  it  was  kept  up  at  the  same  level  during  the 
whole  year — amounted  to  two  hundred  and  forty-four  ships  of  the  line,  of 
which  one  hundred  and  two  were  in  commission,  and  tw  o  hundred  and  nine¬ 
teen  frigates,  besides  smaller  vessels ;  making  in  all,  one  thousand  and  nine 
ships  in  the  service  of  England,  of  which  six  hundred  and  thirteen  were  in 
commission,  and  bore  the  royal  flag !  This  immense  force  was  manned  by  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  seamen,  and  eighteen  thousand  marines  ;  mak¬ 
ing  a  total,  with  the  land  forces,  of  eleven  hundred  and  seven  thousand 
5IEN  IN  ARMS,  all  raised  by  voluntary  enrolment,  of  whom  above  nine  hundred 


(l)  Martin's  Colonial  Hist.  i.  319.  Array  Estimates  for  I8l3.  Pari,  Deb.  xxiv,  346,  867. 


Military  Force  of  Great  BritaiVt  and  its  Cost,  in  the  year  l8l3. 


Men. 

Great  Britain. 
Charge. 

Ireland. 

Charge. 

L.incl  forces  (including’ various  contingencies),  .  .  . 

227,442 

L.  3.196,188 

L.  331,012 

British  Regiments  in  the  East  Indies, . 

Troops  ami  companies  for  recruiting  do . 

28,809 

836.649 

— 

.533 

30.236 

— 

Embodied  militia, . 

93.210 

1,983,961 

1,098,529 

Staff  and  garrisons, . 

— 

513.792 

109,226 

Full  pay  to  supernumerary  oflicers . 

— 

32,088 

940 

Public  departments, . . 

— 

308,201 

11,960 

Half-pay,  ....  . 

— 

206,250 

25,443 

In-pcnsioners  of  Chelsea  and  Kiluiainham  hospitals.  . 

— 

39,284 

18,332 

Out-Punsioners  of  ditto, . 

_ 

432.695 

91,239 

Widows'  pensions, . 

— 

50.011 

8,103 

Volunteer  corps,  cavalry, . .  . 

68,000 

209,237 

260,123 

Local  militia,  ....  * . 

036,623 

— 

Foreign  corps, . . 

32,163 

1,174,019 

31,623 

Royal  Military  College, . 

_ 

38,993 

— 

Royal  Military  Asylum . 

— 

23,096 

— 

Allowance  to  retired  chaplains . 

— 

19.394 

1,923 

Medicines  and  hospital  expenses, . 

— 

105,000 

22,081 

Compassionate  list, . .  .  .  . 

— 

30,055 

— 

Barrack  department  (Ircland'l, . 

— 

— 

400,583 

Coinmissarint  (le|)arlmcnl  (Ireland), . 

— 

— 

295.005 

Sujjerannunted  allowances . 

Total  military  force, . 

Deduct  Local  M.  and  Volunt,  .  ,  . 

753,357 

372,000 

11,630 

4,334 

Total  regulars  and  militia, .  .  .  . 

381,357 

13,921,494 

3,213,003 

Deducts  regts,  in  East  Indies,  .  .  . 

28,009 

836,649 

Remain  to  be  provided  for,  I8l3, . 

[Regulars  and  militia,  exclu.sive  of  the  native  troops  in 

the  East  Indies,  who  were, . 

—Varliumentary  Debates,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  346. 

353,348 

201,000 

13,041,844 

3,213,003 
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thousand  were  drawn  from  the  population  of  the  British  islands!  When  it  is 
recollected  that  this  immense  force  was  raised  in  an  empire  in  Europe,  not 
at  that  period  numbering  above  eighteen  millions  of  souls  over  its  whole 
extent  (i) — that  is,  considerably  under  half  the  population  of  the  French 
empire,  which  had  a  population  of  forty-two  millions  to  work  upon  for  its 
army  of  nine  hundred  thousand  men,  and  hardly  any  naval  force  afloat  to 
support;  it  must  be  admitted,  that  history  has  not  preserved  so  memorable 
an  instance  of  patriotic  exertion  (2). 

P]o.ii?ious  gyt  these  efforts  drew  after  them  a  proportional  expenditure,  and 

oftiieyear.  ncver  at  any  former  period  had  the  annual  charges  of  government 
in  the  British  empire  been  so  considerable.  The  army  alone,  cost  L. 19,000,000; 
its  extraordinaries  L.9,000,000  more  :  the  navy  L.20,000,000;  the  ordnance 
L. 3,000,000;  and  so  lavish  had  the  expenditure  become,  under  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  necessities  of  the  war,  that  the  unprovided  expenditure  of  the  year 
preceding,  amounted  to  no  less  than  L.4,GG2,000.  But  these  charges,  great 
and  unprecedented  as  they  were,  constituted  but  a  part  of  the  expenses  of 
Great  Britain  during  this  memorable  year.  The  war  in  Germany  at  the  same 
time  w'as  sustained  by  her  liberality;  and  the  vast  hosts  which  stemmed  the 
torrent  of  conquest  on  the  Elbe,  and  rolled  it  back  at  Leipsic,  were  armed, 
clothed,  and  arrayed  by  the  munificence  of  the  British  government,  and  the 
resources  of  the  British  people.  Portugal  received  a  loan  of  two  millions  ster¬ 
ling  ;  Sicily  four  hundred  thousand ;  Spain  in  money  and  stores,  two  millions; 
Sw'eden  a  million  ;  Russia  and  Prussia  three  millions;  Austria  one  million  ; 
besides  warlike  stores  sent  to  Germany,  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  more. 
The  war  on  the  Gontinent,  during  this  year,  cost  in  all,  in  subsidies  or  fur¬ 
nishings  to  foreign  powders,  ten  millions  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  of 
which  Germany  alone  received  above  six  millions;  and  yet  so  little  was  Great 
Britain  exhausted  by  these  immense  exertions,  that  she  was  able  at  the  same 
time  to  advance  a  loan  of  two  millions  sterling  to  the  East  India  Company. 
The  total  expenditure  of  the  year,  including  Ireland,  and  reckoning  the  cur¬ 
rent  vote*of  credit,  reached  the  amazing  and  unprecedented  amount  of  one 
HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTEEN  MILLIONS  (3). 


(l)  Population  of  Great  T^rilain  in  1811,  12,552,044 
Ireland  probably,  ,  5.000,000 
Increase  to  1813,  .  500,000 


18,052,044 


(2)  James’s  Naval  Tlist.  vi.  516.  Tabic  ii. 

(3)  Lord  Gastlereagh’s  spcccb,  Nov.  17,  1813. 
Pari.  Deb  xxvii.  132,  146.  Supplies  for  18l3.  Ibid, 
xxvi.  577. 
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Public  Income  of  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1813,  ending  5th  January  I8l4. 


I,  Permanent  Revenue. 

Customs, . 

PJxcise . . . .  • 

.Stamps . 

Land  and  Assessed  Taxes, . 

Post-office, . 

Pcn.sion.s,  is.  in  the  pound, . 

Sabtries,  6d.  in  the  pound . 

Ilackncy-coacbe.s,  . . 

Hawkers  and  pedlars, . 

Total  permanent  and  annual  duties, 


L.  8.086,313 
18,526,839 
5,552,460 
7.803,459 
1,619.136 
20,423 
12,151 
22,245 
18,201 

. L.  41,661.227 


Small  Branches  of  the  Hereditary  Revenue* 

Alienation  fine, . . . 

Post  lines, . 

. . 

Onnpo.sitioii  and  proffers, . 

Crown  lands, . . . 


8,392 

3,953 

22,638 

586 

83,303 


Carry  over.  . 


L. 41, 780,099 
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ra"f7“nd  naturally  be  asked  how  supplies  so  prodigious,  could  by 

tractecuim  possibility  be  obtained  during  the  currency  of  a  single  year,  espe- 
ili'g  the  ycur.  dally  as  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country  had  for  above 


Brought  over,  ,  »  «  L. 41. 780, 099 

Extraordinary  Resources  and  IF'ar  Taxes. 

Customs . 3,235,358 

h'xcise, . 6,113,853 

rropcrl\-t.ix, .  14,588,286 

Arrears  of  iucomc-dulY> . 1,593 

Lottery,  nett  profit  (of  which  onc-llurd  part  is  for  the  service  of  Ireland),  .  .  238,666 

Monies  paid  oa  account  of  the  interest  of  loans  raised  for  the  service  of  Ireland,  3,198,956 

Oil  account  of  the  Balance  due  by  Ireland  on  joint  expenditure  of  the  United 

Kingdom, .  3,956,286 

On  account  of  the  commissioners  for  issuing  exchequer  hills  for  Grenada,  .  .  54,200 

On  account  of  the  commissioners  for  issuing  commercial  exchequer  bills.  .  .  490,591 

On  accciintof  the  interest  of  a  loan,  etc.,  granted  to  the  Prince-Uegent  of  Portugal,  53,1 30 

Surplus  fees  of  regulated  public  offices, .  107,355 

Impress  money  repaid  by  sundry  public  accountants,  etc.,  including  interest,  .  56,504 

Other  monies  paid  to  the  public, .  65,660 


Total,  independent  of  loans,  .  .  .  73,940,537 

I.oans  p.iid  into  the  Exchequer,  including  L. 600,000  for  the  service  of  Ireland,  35,050,534 


Grand  Total,  ....  108,991,071 

—Annual  Register  for  1814,  l>«  367. 


Public  Expenditure  of  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1813,  ending  January  I8l4, 


I.  For  interest  on  the  Public  Debt  of  Great  Britain  unre¬ 

deemed,  including  annuities  for  Lives  and  terms  of 
years, . 

II.  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills, . 

HI.  Civil  List, . 

IV.  Other  charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  viz,  ,  ,  , 

Courts  of  Justice, . 

Mint, . 

Allowance  to  Royal  Family, . 

Salaries  and  Allowances, . . 

Bounties, . 

V.  Civil  Government  of  Scotland, . 

VI.  Other  payments  in  anticipation  of  the  Exchequer 

Receipt,  Bounties  for  Fisheries,  Manufactures, 

Corn,  etc . 

Pensions  on  the  Hereditary  Revenue, . . 

Militia  and  Deserter's  Warrants, . .  . 


L.  39,815,846 
2,081,529 

L.  1,028,000 

69,992 

13,333 

332,412 

67.955  V 

79.956 

. .  1,591,648 

133,176 


228,341 

2,770 

134,614  365,725 


VII.  Navy, . 

The  Victualling  Department, . 

The  Transport  Service, . . 

Miscellaneous  Service, . 

VI II.  Ordinance, . 

IX.  Army,  viz. — Ordinary  Services, . 

Extraordinary  Services  and  Subsidies, . 


L. 3,565, 790 
490,000 


11,372,513 

6,568,320 

4,055,790 


18,500,790 

22,262,951 


Deduct  the  Remittances  and  Advances  to  other  Coun-  40,763,741 

tries .  11,294,416 


X,  Loqns,  elc,,  to  other  Countries,  viz.— • 


Ireland, . . 

Sicily, . .  .  •  .  .  600,000 

I’ortugal, .  2,000,000 

Spain, . 1,697,136 

Sweden, .  1,563,804 

Russia, .  1,758,436 

Prussia, .  1,757,669 

Austria, .  545,612 

Hanover,  . .  15,166 

Holland, .  419,996 

North  of  Europe, .  963,174 

Emperor  of  Morocco, . 14>419 


4,700,416 


11,335,412 


21,996,623 

3,404,527 


29,469,325 


16,035,828 


Total  expciidilure,  .  , 


L.114,761,051 
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two  years  been  most  seriously  obstructed,  and  most  grievous  distress  induced 
in  many  districts  by  the  cessation  of  all  mercantile  connexion  with  America : 
first,  from  the  Non-Intercourse  Act,  and  next,  from  the  open  hostility  of  the 
United  States.  As  the  sum  raised  by  taxation  within  the  year,  amounted  in 
all  to  L. 68,800,000,  a  very  large  loan  became  necessary ;  and  such  were  the 
demands  upon  the  exchequer,  that  after  the  sum  had  been  borrowed  which 
appeared  adequate  to  the  whole  probable  necessities  of  the  state,  in  March, 
a  further  and  very  considerable  addition  to  the  national  debt  had  be¬ 
come  necessary  in  November.  The  loan  at  first  contracted  in  March  was 
L.21,000,000;  but  even  this  ample  supply  proved  insufficient,  and  parlia¬ 
ment  was  assembled  early  in  November  to  make  a  further  addition  to  the 
Nov.  i5.  means  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer.  An  additional  loan  of  twenty-two  millions  was  voted  in  that  month, 
of  which  one  half  was  devoted  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  year,  and  one 
half  to  fund  an  equal  amount  of  exchequer  bills,  which  had  no\v  become 
so  considerable  as  to  occasion  a  very  serious  pressure  on  the  money  market. 
To  meet  the  interest  and  contribution  to  the  sinking  fund  for  these  great 
loans,  additional  taxes,  chiefly  on  tobacco,  malt,  and  spirits,  to  the  amount 
of  L. 610,000  in  Ireland,  and  spirits  and  sugar,  and  lesser  articles  in  Great 
Britain,  to  the  amount  of  L. 800,000,  were  imposed ;  but  they  were  far 
from  meeting  the  total  interest  on  the  sums  and  floating  debt  contracted, 
borrowed  during  the  year.  Yet  so  little  were  even  these  immense  loans  from 
afl'ecting  the  public  credit,  or  exhausting  the  pecuniary  resources  of  Great 
Britain,  that  they  seemed  to  have  a  directly  contrary  effect;  the  resources  of 
the  empire  rose  up  with  the  more  buoyancy  the  greater  the  load  w'as  which 
was  imposed  upon  them.  Decisive  proof  of  this  occurred  in  this  year;  for 
while  the  loan  contracted  in  spring  was  concluded  at  the  rate  of  L.5:10:6 
per  cent,  that  in  November  was  obtained  on  the  more  favourable  terms  of 
L. 5:6:2  per  cent;  and  such  was  the  competition  of  capitalists  to  obtain  shares, 
in  the  loan  at  this  reduced  rate,  that  not  only  were  many  disappointed  who 
had  come  to  bid,  but  the  premium  on  it  in  the  market  next  day  rose  three 
and  a  half^rer  cent  (i). 

posiiion*  ®  DOW  reached  the  highest  point  in  the  military  and  na- 
Greot'Bri  ^'ODal  glory  of  Great  Britain.  Without  having  ever,  in  the  course 
tain  occu-  of  this  arduous  contest,  compromised  her  principles,  or  yielded  to 
pLrto^  the  enemy ;  without  having  touched  one  shilling  of  the  sacred  fund 
set  apart  for  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  or  infringed  either  upon  the 
security  of  property  or  the  provision  for  the  poor,  she  had  attained  her  long 


XI.  Miscellaneous  Services  : — 
Al  Home,  .  .  .  .  , 

Abroad, . . 


Brought  over,  .  .  .  L.Ul>761>05( 


3,507,934 

497.890 

I  4,005,824 


Deduct  sums,  which,  allhough  included  in  this  account,  form  no  part 


of  the  expenditure  of  Great  Britain,  viz. 

Loan  for  Ireland, .  4,300,416 

Interest  at  1  per  cent,  and  management  on  Portuguese  Loan,  .  .  .  57,170 

Principal,  Interest,  elf.,  of  Commercial  Exchequer  Bills,  ....  4,525 

Sinking  Fund  on  loan  to  the  East  India  Company, .  l4l,09l 


118,766,875 


4,503,202 


114,263,673 

-^Annual  Register  for  1814,  p.  374. 

(l)  Mr.  Vansittart’s  speech,  June  llih  and  IS^ov,  l5th,  4813.  Pari.  Deb.  xxvi.  578»  580,  and  xxvii. 

107,  no. 
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sought-for  object,  and  not  only  provided  for  her  own  security  by  her  valour, 
but  delivered  Europe  by  her  example.  In  the  eloquent  words  of  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning,  who,  though  in  opposition  to  Government  since  his  rupture  with  Lord 
Castlereagh  in  1809,  still  remained  true  to  his  principles,  “  What  we  have 
accomplished  is,  establishing  the  foundations  upon  which  the  temple  of  peace 
may  be  erected,  and  imagination  may  now  picture  the  completion  of  that 
structure,  which,  with  hopes  less  sanguine,  and  hearts  less  high,  it  would 
have  been  folly  to  have  attempted  to  raise.  We  may  now  confidently  hope  to 
arrive  at  the  termination  of  labour  and  the  commencement  of  repose.  It  is 
impossible  to  look  back  to  those  periods  when  the  enemy  vaunted,  and  we 
perhaps  feared,  that  we  should  have  been  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  without 
returning  thanks,  amidst  all  our  ebullitions  of  joy,  to  that  Providence  which 
gave  us  courage  and  heart  still  to  bear  up  against  accumulating  calamity. 
Peace  is  safe  now,  because  it  is  not  dictated;  peace  is  safe  now,  for  it  is  the 
fruit  of  exertion,  the  child  of  victory;  peace  is  safe  now,  because  it  will 
not  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  interest  and  the  honour  of  the  em¬ 
pire  :  it  is  not  the  ransom  to  buy  off  danger,  but  the  lovely  fruit  of  the 
mighty  means  we  have  employed  to  drive  danger  from  our  shores  (1).” 
c“ansrin.  “  Nullo  magou  civitas,”  says  Hannibal,  “  diu  quiescere  potest; 
th°sp7dod‘  f*^*"*®  hostem  non  habet,  domi  invenit;  ut  pra.‘valida  corpora  ab 
into  the  externis  causis  tuta  videntur,  sed  suis  ipsa  viribus  onerantur.  Tan- 
sys'emof  turn  nimirum  ex  publicis  malis  sentiraus,  quantum  ad  privatas 
Britain.  res  attenit;  nec  in  eis  quidquam  acrius  quam  pecunia;  damnum 
stimulat  (2).”  Never  was  the  truth  of  these  memorable  words  more  clearly 
demonstrated  than  in  the  financial  history  of  Great  Britain,  as  it  preceded  and 
as  it  followed  this  momentous  year.  During  the  whole  anxieties,  perils,  and 
burdens  of  the  contest,  the  government  of  England,  directed  by  noble  hearts, 
upheld  by  heroic  arms,  had  adhered  with  unshaken  constancy  to  the  system 
for  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt  :  not  one  shilling  had  been  diverted 
from  this  sacred  purpose  during  the  darkest,  the  most  distressed,  or  the  most 
hopeless  period  of  the  contest;  and  the  result  had  been,  that  the  Sinking 
Fund — the  sheet-anchor  of  the  nation’s  credit — now  exceeded  (ifteen  millions 
sterling,  having  increased  to  that  immense  amount,  from  one  million  in  1786, 
when  it  was  first  placed  on  an  efficient  footing  by  Mr.  Pitt  (5j.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  nation  was  about  to  reap  the  fruits  of  its  heroic  constancy; 
when  the  clouds  which  had  so  long  obscured  its  course  were  dispersing,  and 
the  glorious  dawn  of  peace  and  security  was  beginning  to  shine  on  the  earth, 
the  resolution  of  its  rulers  failed  :  the  provident  system  of  former  days  was 
abandoned ;  duty  was  sacrificed  to  supposed  expediency ;  the  fatal  precedent 
was  introduced,  of  abandoning  the  protection  of  the  future  for  the  relief  of 
the  present:  and  that  vacillation  appeared  in  our  financial  councils,  which 
made  it  painfully  evident,  that,  with  the  dangers  of  the  war,  its  heroic  spirit 
was  about  to  depart. 

J'rtww  great  and  momentous  change  in  our  financial  policy,  the 

plan  of  effects  of  which  have  been  felt  with  such  severity  in  later  times, 
arg^umen^t  was  thus  intioduced  by  Mr.  Vansitlart,  on  a  day  which  deserves  to 
m  support  noted  as  among  the  most  disastrous  which  England  ever  knew — • 
March  5, 1813. — “  Towards  the  close  of  last  session,  in  the  discussions  which 
took  place  on  our  financial  situation,  a  general  conviction  seemed  to  prevail, 
that  some  measure  of  unusual  severity  had  become  necessary  to  take  off'  the 


(1)  Pori.  Ucb.  xxvii.  145. 

(2)  Liv.  lib.  XXX.  c.  44. 


(3)  V.  260- 
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load  which  depressed  public  credit.  Six  months,  however,  have  elapsed  since 
that  period — six  months,  the  most  momentous  ever  known  in  the  history  of 
Europe.  The  face  of  the  world  has  been  changed;  and  from  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  insatiable,  unprincipled,  remorseless  ambition  on  tbe  one  side,  and 
hardy,  stubborn,  though  untutored  patriotism  on  the  other,  have  resulted 
consequences  the  most  important,  and  hopes  the  most  satisfactory  to  the 
cause  of  humanity.  That  necessity  no  longer  exists,  and  in  consequence,  the 
time  appears  to  have  no\y.arrived,  when,  without  impairing  our  public  cre¬ 
dit — without  postponing  the  period  Avhen  the  entire  liquidation  of  our  pub¬ 
lic  debt  may  with  confidence  he  anticipated — the  nation  may  safely  obtain 
some  relief  from  the  unparalleled  exertions  which  it  has  made. 

“  It  is  by  an  alteration  on  the  Sinking  Fund,  as  it  has  been  established  by 
act  of  Parliament  in  1802,  that  this  relief,  Avhich  has  now  become  necessary, 
is  to  be  obtained.  The  great  danger  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  which  has  now  be¬ 
come  an  engine  of  such  vast  power  and  efficacy  in  the  state,  is,  that  it  will 
soon  come  to  reduce  the  debt  too  rapidly.  If  the  contraction  of  loans  ceases, 
it  Avill  soon  come  to  pay  off  twenty,  thirty,  nay,  forty  millions  annually ;  and 
the  reduction  of  these  immense  sums  will  not,  as  heretofore,  be  concealed  or 
neutralized  by  the  simultaneous  contraction  of  debt  to  an  equal  or  greater 
amount;  but  it  Avill  appear  at  once  by  the  diminution  to  that  extent  of  the 
public  funds  every  year.  Extraordinary  as  these  results  may  appear,  they 
are  no  more  than  a  rigid  application  to  the  future  of  the  experience  of  the 
past — the  only  safe  method  of  reasoning  that  can  be  practised  in  political 
affairs.  The  Sinking  Fund  has  now  reached  an  extent  of  which  the  history  of 
no  country  affords  an  example;  but  can  we  contemplate  without  alarm  the 
prospect  of  paying  off  thirty  or  forty  millions  annually  for  the  next  thirty 
years,  and  then  suddenly  ceasing,  which  will  be  the  case  under  the  law  as  it 
at  present  stands,  in  consequence  of  the  whole  debt  having  been  paid  off? 
Such  an  event  would  produce  effects  upon  the  credit  investments  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  too  formidable  even  for  imagination  to  contemplate.  All  our  financiers, 
accordingly,  have  concurred  in  the  necessity  of  limiting,  in  some  way  or  other, 
and  at  no  remote  period,  this  powerful  agent  of  liquidation.  By  the  original 
Sinking  Fund  Act  of  1786,  drawn  by  Mr.  Pitt,  this  limitation  was  to  have 
taken  place  as  soon  as  the  fund  should  have  accumulated  to  four  millions 
per  annum.  Had  not  that  original  plan  been  varied  by  the  act  of  1802,  the 
public  would  long  ere  this  have  felt  relief  from  the  operation  of  the  Sinking 
Fund,  though  only  to  the  limited  extent  of  the  interest  on  four  millions 
a-year.  Lord  Lansdowne  and  all  the  authorities  have  also  concurred  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  idea  of  paying  off  thirty  or  forty  millions  a-year  in  time  of 
peace,  which  the  Sinking  Fund,  if  maintained  to  its  present  amount,  will 
unquestionably  do,  is  altogether  impracticable  and  visionary.  Relief  must, 
therefore,  at  some  time  or  other  be  afforded  to  the  public,  by  arresting  the 
action  of  the  Sinking  Fund ;  and  if  so,  the  question  occurs,  is  there  any  period 
when  such  relief  is  more  loudly  called  for,  more  imperatively  required,  than 
at  the  present  moment? 

“  When  the  Sinking  Fund  was  established  in  1786,  the  total  amount  of  the 
debt  was  about  240,000,000;  and  the  redemption  of  such  a  sum  appeared,  if 
not  altogether  hopeless,  at  least  placed  at  a  very  remote  distance.  But,  great 
as  the  difficulty  then  appeared,  the  firmness  and  perseverance  of  the  nation, 
pursuing  this  important  object  with  undeviating  resolution,  have  at  length 
completely  surmounted  it;  and  the  accounts  upon  the  table  prove,  that  a 
sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  debt,  as  it  existed  in  1786,  has  been  redeem- 
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ed  (1).  Instead  of  shifting  tlie  burden  from  themselves,  and  laying  it  upon 
posterity,  the  peortle  of  this  country  have  nobly  and  marifully  supportcd'the 
load,  even  under  the  burden  of  increasing  difilculljes,  Avhich  the  vicissiUides 
of  llie contest  have  tlirown  upon  them;  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable, 
they  have  done  this  during  a  period  when  they  paid  a  still  greater  amount  in 
war  taxes,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  another  debt  of  a  similar  amount  during 
the  contest :  so  that  experience  has  both  amply  demonstrated  the  wonderful 
powers  of  the  Sinking  Fund  in  accumulating  funds  for  the  redemption  of  the 
debt,  and  the  strong  claims  Avhich  the  people  of  England  now  have  for  some 
relief  from  the  burdens  with  which  it  is  attended. 

“Mr.  Pitt  not  only  strongly  supported,  but  was  the  original  author  of  the 
Act  of  1802;  and  his  original  design  was,  that  after  reserving  as  much  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  as  would  redeem  the  whole  debt  at  par  in  forty-live  years,  the 
surplus,  then  amounting  to  above  a  million,  should  be  applied  to  the  public 
service.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  Avhen  a  similar  relief,  without 
impairing  the  ultimate  efficiency  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  may  be  obtained.  It 
is  proposed  that  the  debt  first  contracted  should  be  deemed  to  have  been  first 
discharged  ;  and  that  the  sinking  fund  created  in  respect  of  any  subsequent 
loan  shall  be  first  applied  to  the  redemption  of  any  prior  loan  remaining  un¬ 
redeemed  ;  while  the  operation  of  the  per-ceiitage  created  for  those  earlier 
loans,  shall  be  continued  for  the  redemption  of  those  subsequently  con¬ 
tracted.  Thus,  in  the  event  of  a  long  Avar,  a  considerable  resource  might 
accrue  during  the  course  of  the  Avar  itself,  as  every  successive  loan  Avould 
contribute  to  accelerate  the  redemption  of  those  previously  existing;  and  the 
total  amount  of  charge  to  be  borne  by  the  public  in  respect  of  the  public 
debt,  Avill  be  reduced  to  a  narroAver  compass  than  under  the  existing  mode, 
while  the  period  of  the  ultimate  discharge  of  the  whole  debt  Avill  be  accelerated 
rather  than  retarded.  The  calculations  Avhich  are  laid  on  the  table  prove, 
that  by  the  new  plan  means  are  provided  for  the  total  repayment  of  the  exis¬ 
ting  debt  from  four  to  ten,  and  of  the  future  debt  from  fourteen  to  twenty- 
seven  years  sooner  than  by  the  laws  in  force,  while  a  very  considerable  sur¬ 
plus  available  to  our  present  necessities  Avill  at  once  be  obtained.  According 
to  the  laW'S  at  present  in  force,  the  Avliole  debt  Avill  be  discharged  by  the  year 
1815,  by  the  new  plan  in  1857  (2).” 

Ai-eumont  To  thcsc  spccious  views,  it  Avas  ansAvered  by  Mr.  Huskisson  and 
kissonanrt  Tiemey— “  The  great  and  peculiar  merit  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  system 

!s=instZ"7  Sinking  Fund  is,  that  it  makes  an  effectual  provision  for  the 

n’wpian.  permcciieHt  liquidation,  not  only  of  the  existing,  but  of  every  fu¬ 
ture  public  debt.  IIcAvisbcd,  in  the  event  of  any  future  Avar,  to  guard  the 
country  agaii^t  the  evils  arising  from  too  rapid  an  accumulation  of  debt,  and 
consequent  depression  of  credit;  and  to  place  us  beyond  the  reach  of  that 
hopelessness,  despondency,  and  alarm,  Avhich  had  brought  the  finances  of 
the  country  to  the  brink  of  ruin  at  the  close  of  the  American  Avar.  But  his 
system  has  a  still  greater  merit.  He  foresaAv  that  the  greatest  difficulty  which 
the  statesmen  of  the  country  w'ould  have  to  contend  Avith  in  subsequent  pe¬ 
riods  of  difficulty,  Avould  be  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  future  alienation. 
The  plan  Avhich  he  introduced  in  1792,  Avas  intended  to  guard  against  this  spe- 


(1)  Total  national  funded  debt  on  5lh  January  1786, . J...238,23l,2'18 

Redeemed  before  March  1,  1813, .  238,350,143 

Overpaid  of  original  debt  by,  ,  . . .  L.  118,895 

— Mit.  Wwsittmxt's  Hesoiuiions,  March  3^  I8l3.  PavL  Debt  xxiv.  1092. 

(2)  Pari.  Deb.  xxiv.  1078,  1095. 
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cific  danger;  and  it  held  out  to  the  public  a  guarantee,  that  any  future  debt 
which  the  state  might  incur,  would,  how  great  soever  its  amount  might  be, 
be  contracted  under  a  system  of  redemption,  which  would  inevitably  provide 
for  its  extinction  within  a  period  of  thirty  years  or  so  after  its  contraction. 
Under  this  admirable  system,  not  only  the  sinking  fund  which  it  provides, 
but  the  application  and  accumulation  of  that  sinking  fund  are  so  interwoven 
and  bound  up  with  the  contract  for  every  loan,  that  its  redemption  became  a 
condition  between  the  borrower  and  lender,  until  the  obligation  of  repay¬ 
ment  was  cancelled  by  the  extinction  of  the  debt  itself.  It  was  made  an  ob¬ 
jection  to  this  system,  that  it  would  place  the  reimbursement  of  all  future 
loans  beyond  the  reach  or  control  of  Parliament :  but  to  every  thoughtful 
observer,  this  very  circumstance  is  its  principal  merit;  for  it  placed  the  finan¬ 
cial  salvation  of  the  country  beyond  the  reach  even  of  the  future  weakness  of 
its  rulers  or  people  (1). 

“  The  fundamental  position  in  Mr.  Pitt’s  financial  system,  the  truthof 
which  experience  has  so  completely  demonstrated,  is,  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  every  loan  being  redeemed  from  the  resources  provided  at  the 
time  of  its  contraction,  at  latest  within  forty-five  years.  This  is  not  founded 
upon  any  imaginary  result  or  chimerical  anticipation,  but  upon  a  rigorous 
application  of  arithmetical  calculation,  and  is  as  certain  as  any  proposition 
in  geometry.  He  established  a  sinking  fund  of  one  per  cent  on  each  loan 
contracted,  for  which  provision  was  made  in  the  taxes  laid  on  to  pay  its 
interest ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  this  one  per  cent  should  be  regularly  is¬ 
sued  quarterly  from  Exchequer,  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  or  redemption 
of  stock,  to  be  invested  in  the  name  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Debt;  and  it  is  demonstrably  certain,  that  this  system,  supposing  the 
rate  of  interest  to  be  invariably  three  per  cent,  will  redeem  a  capital  equal 
to  a  hundred  times  its  amount  in  little  more  than  forty-five  years.  This 
is  the  fixed  and  certain  rate  of  redemption  at  three  per  cent;  that  is,  Iwhen 
the  three  per  cent  stock  is  at  par  :  but  it  is  a  great  and  peculiar  advantage  of 
Mr.  Pitt’s  system,  that  it  is  calculated  to  act  more  powerfully  when  the 
price  ofstock  is  depressed,  by  rendering  the  purchases  of  the  commissioners 
cheaper ;  that  is,  it  draws  an  additional  element  of  life  from  the  very  cala¬ 
mities  which  appear  to  threaten  the  existence  of  the  nation. 

“  The  foundation  of  the  new  system  of  finance  proposed  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  is,  that  Parliament  is  at  liberty,  under  the  Act  of  1792,  to 
regulate  and  modify,  according  to  its  discretion,  in  any  manner,  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  debt  contracted  under  that  act,  provided  the  final  liquidation  of 
each  of  these  separate  loans,  which  together  constitute  the  aggregate  of  the 
debt,  is  not  protracted  beyond  the  full  period  of  forty-live  yeiws.  Is  such  an 
alteration  consistent  with  public  faith?  That  there  is  nothing  in  the  act  au¬ 
thorizing  such  an  alteration  in  the  means  established  for  the  creditor’s  se¬ 
curity  in  the  progressive  liquidation  of  his  debt,  is  quite  apparent.  Then,  is 
there  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  the  change  which  calls  for  its  adoption  in 
the  face  of  the  express  injunctions  of  the  Act  to  the  contrary  ?  It  is  plain 
that  there  is  not— nay,  that  the  reason  of  the  thing  all  lies  the  other  way. 
The  invasion  upon  the  Sinking  Fund  proposed  lies  here.  The  new  system 
does  not  interfere  with  the  quarterly  issue  from  Exchequer  of  the  one  per 
cent  on  each  loan,  as  directed  by  the  Act  1792  :  it  is  upon  the  concurrent 
application  of  these  several  one  per  cents  to  the  reduction  of  their  respective 
loans,  and  upon  the  transfer  of  the  stock  purchased  by  each  of  these  sinking 


(1)  Ante,  V.  247,  248,  265. 
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funds,  that  the  change  is  made.  And  of  the  magnitude  of  this  change  no 
clearer  proof  can  be  imagined,  than  that  it  is  held  forth  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  as  likely  in  the  next  four  years  to  i\ithdraw  seven  or  ei'^ht 
millions  sterling  from  the  Sinking  Fund  to  the  necessities  of  the  stale;  and 
that  in  twenty  years  It  would  prove  equal  to  a  loan  of  a  hundred  mil’lions. 

“The  first  report  of  the  Committee  of  Finance  in  1797,  concludes  Avith 
these  remarkable  words ‘  The  old  Sinking  Fund  established  in  1786  is  no 
longer  made  applicable,  by  law,  to  the  discharge  at  compound  interest  of 
V  hat  may  then  remain  of  the  old  debt;  but  the  operation  of  the  new  sinking 
fund  is  to  continue  at  compound  interest  till  the  new  debt  shall  be  wholly 
discharged.’  Is  it  possible  to  express  the  object  of  the  Act,  and  the  intention 
of  the  legislature  more  clearly,  than  by  thus  drawing  the  distinction  between 
the  Act  of  1786  and  that  of  1792?  The  promised  subsidy  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  is  merely  a  golden  dream.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  if  Ave 
choose  to  abandon  the  Sinking  Fund,  or  any  considerable  part  of  it,  we  shall 
find  ourseh  es  so  much  the  richer  for  present  operations  by  doing  so.  EA  cry 
person  who  is  in  the  course  of  paying  off  a  debt,  Avill  find  the  same  if  he  slops 
in  the  course  of  its  liquidation,  and  applies  all  the  funds  destined  for  that 
purpose  to  his  present  necessities.  There  is  nothing  new  in  that :  it  has  been 
the  common  excuse  for  wasteful  improvidence  from  the  beginning  of  the 
AAorld.  But  Avhat  is  to  be  the  ultimate  result  of  such  a  system?  Ruin  to  the 
state,  as  it  has  been  to  every  individual  or  family  Avho  ever  yet  pursued  it. 

“  The  real  bait  which  is  held  out  is,  that  this  system  will  for  the  next 
three  years  supersede  the  necessity  of  laying  on  new  taxes.  Admittin*^  the 
■vAeight  of  the  public  burdens,  and  the  painful  duty  aa Inch  it  is  to  propose  any 
addition  to  them,  is  it  not  more  manly  and  statesmanlike  at  once  to  do  so 
than  to  adopt  a  cjiange  in  a  system  Avhich  hitherto  has  worked  so  admirably 
and  substitute  for  the  steady  operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  laws,  which  experience  has  so  amply  demonstrated  to  be  Avell  founded 
a  succession  of  neAv  devices,  to  which  no  man  can  foresee  an  end?  If  the 
public  necessities  render  it  absolutely  impossible  to  go  on  Avithout  haviii"  re¬ 
course  to  some  extraordinary  aid,  it  would  be  far  better  to  mortgage  the  Sink¬ 
ing  Fund  to  the  extent  of  tAvo  millions  yearly  for  the  period,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  short,  that  the  war  lasts,  than  to  adopt  apcr/imncnl  change  of  svstem 
in  a  particular  so  vital  to  the  national  safety.  Any  appropriation  of  the  Sink¬ 
ing  Fund  for  a  brief  period  AA  ould  be  preferable  to  such  a  lasting  alteration 
on  the  system,  and  breaking  in  upon  its  efficiency  and  operation;  Avhereas 
by  adhering  to  it  with  the  constancy  and  resolution  which  has  been  hitherto 
eA  inced  by  government,  we  shall  have  the  absolute  certainlv  that  a  verv  fcAv 
years  of  peace  will  accumulate  its  annual  payments  to  such'an  amountj  that 
in  addition  to  proA  iding  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt  to  as  large  aa  extent  as 
is  desirable,  perhaps  twenty  millions  a-year,  Ave  shall  have  the  pleasing  task 
to  perform,  of  remitting  the  most  oppressive  part  of  the  war  taxes.  To  break 
in  upon  a  system  attended  AAith  such  benefit,  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
innovations.  The  present  system  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  stoppin"  the 
accumulation  of  the  Sinking  Fund  just  now,  to  add  to  it  hereafter.  Such  a 
precedent,  once  established,  Avill  shake  the  security  of  our  finances  to  the 
foundation— that  hereafter  aa  ill  never  come.  Some  excuse  v.  ill  ahvavs  be 
found  for  continuing  the  agreeable  task  of  remitting  present  taxation  bv 
trenching  upon  the  security  of  the  future;  and  in  the  end  it  will  be  found 
that  the  first  step  in  such  a  downward  system  is  the  first  advance  to  ruin  (1).’’ 


(l)  Pari.  Deb.  xxv.  286,  327,  359,  362, 
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The  resolutions  of  Mr.  Vansittart  were  agreed  to  without  a  division,  and  a 
bill  passed  in  terms  thereof  (1). 

on'uHs-rfat  '^'^s  bcgaii  tlio  HOW  system  of  British  finance  :  that  of  shutting 
change  In  oui' evcs  to  tliefuture:  of  considering  only  the  exigencies  of  the 

our  finaii-  i  i  •  t-*  j  o 

ciai  system,  momcnt;  aud  trenching  to  any  extent  upon  the  interests  or  the 
security  of  subsequent  limes,  provided  only  a  stop  can  by  put  to  present 
clamour,  or  a  foundation  laid  for  temporary  popularity.  Time,  the  great  test 
of  truth,  has  now  completely  demonstrated  the  perilous  nature  of  this  inno¬ 
vation,  and  too  clearly  verified  Mr.  Tierney’s  prediction,  that  it  would  prove 
the  first  step  to  national  ruin.  Kor  is  there,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
history  of  human  affairs,  a  more  striking  proof  than  the  twenty-seven  years 
immediately  preceding,  and  the  like  period  immediately  following  the  year 
1815,  afford,  of  the  difference  between  the  results  of  that  manly  and  provident 
system  of  government,  which,  founded  on  the  foresight  of  the  thinking  few, 
lays,  often  amidst  the  clamours  and  misrepresentations  of  the  unthinking 
many,  the  broad  and  lasting  foundations  of  national  greatness;  and  that  con¬ 
ceding  and  temporizing  policy,  which,  looking  only  to  present  objects  and 
the  attainment  of  immediate  relief,  secures  unbounded  momentary  applause 
from  the  heedless  multitude,  by  adopting  measures  which  loosen  the  fabric 
of  national  existence,  and  bring  down  upon  its  authors  the  lasting  execrations 
of  the  wise  and  thoughtful  in  every  future  age. 

in  the  twenty-seven  years  which  elapsed  from  1786  to  1813,  the 
suits  of  the  finances  under  Mr.  Pitt’s  system  were  managed  with  manly  con- 
stancy,  scrupulous  regard  to  the  future,  and  a  total  disregard  of 
present  obloquy,  and  the  consequence  v/as,  that  the  Sinking  Fund  rose  in 
that  short  time  from  one,  to  fifteen  miliions;  and  the  whole  debt  existing  at 
its  commencement,  amounting  to  nearly  two  hundred  and  forty  millions,  had 
been  extinguished  at  its  termination,  This  happened,  loo,  although  twenty 
years  of  that  period  were  occupied  with  the  most  extensive  and  costly  war 
that  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  an  expenditure  had  been 
forced  on  the  country,  which  increased  its  revenue  raised  by  taxation,  from 
sixteen  millions  at  its  commencement,  to  sixty-eight  millions  at  its  termina¬ 
tion.  In  the  twenty-seven  years  which  immediately  followed  1815 — from  1813 
to  1840 — a  totally  different  system  was  followed.  Tax  after  tax,  amounting 
in  the  whole  period  to  above  forty-eight  millions  sterling,  were  repealed 
amidst  the  general  applause  of  the  unthinking  many,  and  the  profound  in¬ 
dignation  of  the  far-seeing  few;  Mr.  Vansittart’s  precedent  of  breaking  in 
upon  the  Sinking  Fund  was  readily  adopted  on  every  emergency,  until  the 
shadow  even  of  this  pillar  of  national  credit  disappeared,  and  for  the  last 
three  years  of  the  period,  not  a  shilling  had  been  applied  to  the  reduction  of 
debt;  and  the  nation  which  had  begun  the  fund  with  a  fixed  and  certain  sink¬ 
ing  fund  of  fifteen  millions  a-year,  in  full  operation  and  increasing  at  com¬ 
pound  interest,  found  itself  at  its  close  without  any  sinking  fund  whatever, 
and  a  deficit  Avhich,  during  the  last  three  years,  had  amounted  to  above  six 
millions  (2).  This  disastrous  change  occurred,  too,  during  a  period,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  year  of  its  continuance,  of  profound  and  general  peace; 


(1)  Del).  360,  367. 

(2)  Tat.le  I.  Exliibiliiig  llic  Progress  of  the  Sinking  Panel  from  its  Commencement  in  178G  to  1S13. 
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1788 . 

L.  1,000,000 

—  <780,  .  .  . 
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in  the  course  of  which  the  population  of  the  empire  had  increased  fully  fifty 
per  cent.  Us,  agricultural  produce  in  a  still  greater  proportion, its  imports  had 
nearly,  and  its  exports  more  than  doubled  (1)!  With  truth  did  Sir  Joshua 


Jloncy  applied  to 

Stock  redeemed. 

redemption  of  debt 

in  Sinking  Fund. 

At  1st  Feb. 

1790, 

L.  1,558,850 

L.  152,250 

— 

1791, 

1,587,500 

157.367 

— 

1792, 

1,507,100 

162,479 

— 

1793, 

1,962,650 

1,834,281 

— 

1794, 

2,174.405 

1,634,615 

— 

1795. 

2,804,945 

1,872.957 

— 

1796, 

3,083,455 

2,143,596 

— 

1797, 

4,390,670 

2,639,724 

— 

1798, 

6,790,023 

3,369.218 

— 

1799, 

8,102,875 

4,294,325 

— 

1800, 

10,550,094 

4,649,871 

1801, 

10,713,168 

4,767,992 

— 

1802, 

10,491,325 

5,316,511 

— 

1803, 

9,436,389 

5.922,979 

— ■ 

1804, 

13,181,667 

6,287,910 

— 

180.5, 

12,860,629 

6,851,200 

— 

1800, 

13,759,697 

7,615.167 

— 

1807, 

15,341,799, 

8,323,329 

— 

1808, 

16,064,962 

9,479,165 

— 

1809, 

16,181,689 

10,188,607 

— 

1810, 

16.656,643 

10,904.451 

— 

1811, 

17.884,234 

11,660,601 

— 

1812, 

20,733,354 

12,502,860 

— 

1813, 

24,246,059 

13.483.160 

— 

1814, 

27,522,230 

15,379,262 

—Moreau’s  Tables  giuen  in  Pebrer, 

pp.  154  and  247. 

11.  Table  showing  llic 

progressive  diminution  of  ihc  Sinking  Fund  and  e 

rowtb  of  tbe  Deilcit,  from  1813 

to  1840 — year  ending 

Money  applied  lo 

Deficit  of 

Stock  redeemed. 

redemption  of  debt 

Revenue. 

in  Sinking  Fund. 

1st  February  I8l4, 

L,  — 

27,522,230 

15,379,262 

— 

1815, 

— 

22,559,683 

14,120,963 

— 

1816, 

— 

24.001,083 

13  452,096 

— 

I8l7, 

— 

23,117.841 

1.826,814 

5  lb  January 

1818, 

— 

19,460,982 

1,624,606 

— 

1819, 

— 

19,648,469 

3,103,130 

—  , 

1820, 

— 

31,191,702 

1.918,018 

— 

1821, 

— 

24,518,385 

4,104,4.57 

— 

1822, 

— 

23,605,981 

2,962,564 

— 

1823, 

— 

17.966.680 

5.261,725 

— 

1824, 

— 

4,828,530 

6,456,559 

— 

1825, 

— 

10,583,132 

9.900,725 

— 

1825, 

— 

3,313,834 

1.195,531 

— 

1827, 

— 

2,886,528 

2,023,028 

— 

1828, 

— 

7,281,414 

4,667,965 

— 

1829. 

— 

4.964,807 

2,670,003 

W-. 

1830. 

— 

2.732,162 

1,935.465 

— 

1831, 

— 

3,469,216 

2,703,858 

— 

1832, 

— 

7.364 

5.096 

— 

1333, 

— 

1,439,261 

1,023,784 

— 

1834, 

— 

2,561.866 

1,776,378 

— 

1835, 

— 

1,942,000 

1.270.050 

— 

1836, 

— 

2,232,142 

1,590,727 

— 

1837, 

— 

1,932,671 

1,252,041 

— 

1838, 

1,428,000 

— 

— 

— 

1839, 

430,000 

— 

— 

— 

1840, 

1,457,000 

— 

— 

1841, 

1,851,000 

— 

— 

— 

1342, 

2,456.000 

— 

— !\Iorbau’.s  Tables,  ant/ Pebrer 

247,  and  Pari,  Pap. 

A/ay  l8,  1841  ;  and  Finance  Accounts] or  1837*  1338 

1839,  and  l84l. 

i8z4*  1840. 

(j)  Population  of  Grcul Brilaii 

and  h’cland,  . 

.  .  .  .  18,000,000  28,350,000 

Fxports, 

Iniporls, .  L. 33, 755,264  I,.  61,268,000 

Sliippiiig — Tons,  British  iiiiJ  Foreign .  1,889,535  4,783,000 

Revenue  raised  by  Taxes, .  L. (18, 748, 363  L.  47,250.849 

— Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation^  i,  11,  ii.  98  unrf  ii.  174;  and  Finance  and  ParUamentary  Accounts 
for  1840. 
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Reynolds  say,  that  he  who  aims  at  obtaining  popularity  with  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  must  lay  his  account  with  the  neglect  or  detestation  of 
posterity. 

th7oSel-  there  any  solid  foundation  for  the  obvious  remark,  so  often 

repeated  as  the  justification  of  government  and  the  people,  during 
simuita-  this  unparalleled  increase  of  national  resources  and  prostration  of 
contracted  national  strength,  that  the  Sinking  Fund  redeemed  and  discharged 
dming  the  largely  during  the  first  period,  because  other  debt  to  a  much 

greater  amount  v;as  contracted,  and  that  it  was  gradually  impaired,  and  at 
last  totally  annihilated  in  the  second,  because  the  simultaneous  contraction  of 
other  debt  had  ceased.  This  observation,  which  has  been  so  generally  made 
as  to  have  deluded  a  whole  generation,  proceeds  upon  confounding  together 
two  things,  in  themselves  altogether  distinct  and  separate;  viz.  the  provision 
made  by  Mr.  Pitt  for  paying  off,  within  forty-five  years  after  it  w'as  contracted, 
every  separate  loan  which  he  was  obliged  to  borrow,  and  the  simultaneous 
necessity  to  which  he  was  exposed  of  contracting  debt  to  an  equal  or  greater 
amount,  for  the  necessities  of  the  revolutionary  war.  It  is  no  doubt  true, 
that,  if  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  were  paid  off  before  the  year  1815, 
debt  to  more  than  double  that  amount  had  been  contracted;  and  it  is  that 
fact  which  has  so  generally  misled  the  last  generation.  But  these  two  things 
had  no  necessary  or  even  casual  connexion  with  each  other.  The  funds  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  liquidation  of  the  former,  were  wholly  independent  of  the 
debts  contracted  under  the  necessities  of  the  latter.  If  the  funds  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  debt  had  been  drawn  solely,  or  even  partly,  from  borrowing, 
unquestionably  the  remark  would  have  been  well  founded,  that  you  in  nowdse 
better  your  condition  by  borrowing  with  the  right  hand  to  pay  off  with  the 
left.  But  this  w-as  not  the  case.  The  funds  provided  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
debt  were  all  draw  n  from  indirect  peace  taxes,  and  would  all  have  existed,  if 
these  taxes  had  not  been  repealed,  after  the  war  loans  had  entirely  ceased. 
In  private  life  we  are  never  mistaken  in  such  a  case.  If  a  man  adopts  a  regi¬ 
men  which  improves  and  insures  his  health  at  ordinary  times,  we  never 
think  of  condemning  it  because  he  accidentally  takes  the  typhus  fever,  and, 
during  its  continuance,  the  good  effects  of  the  system  are  overlooked  or  con¬ 
cealed.  It  is  by  its  operation  in  seasons  independent  of  such  extraneous  cala¬ 
mity,  that  we  must  judge  of  its  effects;  and  if  the  Indirect  taxes,  laid  on  for 
the  upholding  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  had  not  been  repealed  under  the  pressure 
of  no  necessity,  but  from  a  reckless  thirst  for  popularity  on  the  part  of  suc¬ 
cessive  governments,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  debt  paid  off 
would,  by  the  year  1840,  have  been  above  six  hundred  millions;  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  deficit  of  two  m.illions  and  a  half,  we  should  now  have  had  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  revenue  above  the  expenditure,  of  forty  millions  annually  (1). 

Leaving  these  momentous  but  melancholy  considerations,  it  is  now  time 
to  resume  the  narrative  of  the  glorious  concluding  events  of  the  Avar. 
toi‘.'.''"iTOTts  winter  whic'i  followed  the  campaign'  of  Salamanca,  though 
toi^cijan-  not  distinguished  by  any  warlike  achievements,  was  one  of  extra- 
aim'y  in  iiic  oi'diiiary  activity  and  unceasing  efforts  on  the  part  of  Wellington, 
wiiucrot  _  disasters  in  Avhich  it  terminated,  as  Avell  as  the  unceasing  and 
protracted  fatigues  with  wdiich  it  had  been  attended  tlirdughout  its  long  ex¬ 
tent,  had  in  a  great  degree  loosened  the  bonds  of  discipline  and  impaired  the 
efficiency  of  the  army ;  and  on  various  occasions,  during  the  siege  of  Burgos 


(l )  Vide  y/n'r,  V.  269,  vvlicrc  this  is  fully  dcutonslralcd. 
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and  in  the  subsequent  retreat,  it  had  been  observed,  that  the  troops  bad  neither 
fought  with  their  accustomed  spirit,  nor  gone  through  their  duties  witli  their 
wonted  regularity.  AVellington’s  stern  but  necessary  reproof,  which  has  al¬ 
ready  beemnentioned  (1),  had  done  much  to  remedy  the  most  glaring  evils 
which  had  crept  in  ;  and  he  was  not  slow  in  setting  the  first  example  himself 
of  those  useful  reforms  which  he  so  strongly  inculcated  on  others.  Neither 
rank  nor  station  had  been  able  to  screen  those  in  fault :  some  had  been  tried, 
others  dismissed,  many  allowed  to  retire  home  to  avoid  more  painful  con¬ 
sequences ;  and  with  such  effect  was  the  vigilant  reformation  which  pervaded 
all  departments  attended,  that  the  second  division  recovered  no  less  than  six 
hundred  bayonets  in  one  month.  The  ponderous  iron  camp-kettles  hitherto 
used  by  the  soldiers  had  been  exchanged  for  lighter  ones,  similar  to  those 
employed  in  the  French  service  ;  and  the  mules  which  formerly  carried  them 
bore  tents  instead,  for  the  protection  of  the  troops.  The  Douro  had  been 
rendered  navigable  above  the  confluence  of  the  Agueda  :  a  ponton  train  had 
been  formed;  carts  of  a  peculiar  construction,  adapted  for  mountain  war¬ 
fare,  had  been  formed  ;  and  a  large  supply  of  mules  obtained,  to  supply  the 
great  destruction  of  those  useful  animals  during  the  retreat  from  Burgos. 
Finally,  large  reinforcements,  especially  in  cavalry,  came  out  during  the 
winter  from  England;  and  before  spring  arrived,  the  army,  thoroughly  re¬ 
cruited  in  health  and  vigour  during  its  rest  in  cantonments,  Avas  prepared 
to  take  the  field  in  greater  strength  than  it  had  done  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Peninsular  war  (2). 

i's  appoinied  objcct  of  Hot  Icss  importancc  to  take  some  decisive  steps 

fnoofti'f*  the  more  effectual  organization  of  the  Spanish  army;  and  in 
iiish  armies,  that  quarter  at  length  symptoms  of  a  considerable  change  were 
cadir”  visible.  The  colossal  fame  of  Wellington,  the  magnitude  of  the 
services  he  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Peninsular  independence,  the  sight 
of  Andalusia  liberated  by  his  victories,  of  Cadiz  disenthralled  by  his  arms, 
had  at  length  conquered  alike  the  sullen  obstinacy  of  Castilian  pride  and  the 
22d  sopt.  i8i2.  secret  hostility  of  democratic  jealousy  ;  and  the  English  general 
was,  by  a  decree  of  the  Cortes,  invested  Avith  the  supreme  command  of  the 
Avhole  Spanish  armies.  Such,  however,  Avas  the  disorganized  and  inefficient 
stale  of  all  the  forces  of  that  monarchy,  that  Mr.  Henry  Wellesley,  Welling¬ 
ton’s  brother,  and  the  British  ambassador  at  Cadiz,  advised  him  not  to  accept 
the  office,  as  it  Avas  evident  that  it  Avould  excite  jealousy  and  infer  responsi¬ 
bility,  without  increasing  strength  or  conferring  power.  The  patriotic  spirit 
of  the  English  general,  however,  and  his  clear  perception  of  the  obvious 
truth,  that  it  Avas  only  by  combining  the  whole  strength  of  the  Peninsula 
under  one  direction,  that  the  French  could  be  driven  across  the  Pyrenees, 
overcame  the  repugnance  which  he  felt  at  undertaking  so  onerous  and  irk¬ 
some  a  responsibility,  and  he  accepted  the  high  command.  The  Spanish 
gOA'ernment,  however,  soon  found  that  the  iieAv  commander-in-chief  was 
not  to  accept  the  honours  of  his  dignified  situation  AV'ithout  discharging  its 
duties :  he  early  remonstrated  in  the  most  energetic  terms  against  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  armies,  as  calculated  to  destroy  altogether  their  efficiency  in 
the  field  (5) ;  and  as  it  Avas  evident  that  a  very  strong  hand  Avould  be  required 

(1)  Jnle,\\\\  244  sloitecl  it.  Not  only  are  your  armies  unfli.scl|)lliicd 

(2)  Naj).  V.  503»  404  Tor  v.  130.  Join.  iv.  345*  and  Incnicidnl,  aiul  both  officers  and  soldiers  insn- 

f3)  “ 'I'bc  cliscipiinc  of  tlic  Spanish  armies  is  in  bordin.ite,  from  the  want  of  l>ay,  clothing,  and  ne» 

the  very  lowest  stale,  and  tlieir  efficiency  is  in  con-  cessarics,  and  the  consequent  endurance  of  misery 
sequence  much  deteriorated.  The  evil  has  taken  a  for  a  long  period ;  hut  the  habits  of  indiscipline  and 
deeper  root,  and  requires  a  stronger  remedy  than  insahordlnalion  are  such,  that  even  those  corps 
the  remov.al  of  the  causes — viz.  want  of  pay,  cloth-  which  by  my  exertions  have  lieen  regularly  paid 
ing,  and  necessaries — whicli  Itavc  necessarily  occa-  and  fed  for  a  con.siderable  period,  and  seldom  if 
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to  remedy  such  numerous  and  long  established  evils,  he  required  that  offi¬ 
cers  should  be  appointed  to  command  solely  on  his  recommendation  ;  that 
he  should  be  invested  with  the  absolute  power  of  dismissal ;  and  that  the 
resources  of  the  state,  which  were  applicable  to  the  pay  and  support  of  the 
troops,  should  be  applied  as  he  might  direct.  As  the  Cortes  evinced  some 
hesitation  in  acceding  to  these  demands,  Wellington  repaired  in  person  to 
Cadiz,  where  he  arrived  on  the  24th  of  December  (1), 

Ball.nsteros,  Ihe  appointment  of  Wellington  to  the  command  of  the  Spanish 
led  to  an  immediate  explosion  on  the  part  of  the  democra- 
(icprived  of  tic  party  in  Cadiz.  The  Diario Itlercantil  de  Cadiz  loudly  denounced 
mand.  the  nicasure  as  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  disgraceful  to  the  Spa- 
nish  character;  and  it  speedily  rallied  to  its  cause  all  that  party,  strong  in 
every  country,  but  especially  so  in  Spain,  with  whom  jealousy  of  foreigners  is 
predominant  over  love  of  their  own  country.  Such  was  the  clamour  which  they 
Oct.  23.  raised,  that  it  reached  the  armies ;  and  Ballasteros,  a  brave  and  ac¬ 
tive,  but  proud  and  irascible  officer,  openly  evinced  a  spirit  of  insubordination, 
and  wrote  to  the  minister  of  war,  demanding  that,  before  the  command  was 
definitively  conferred  on  the  English  general,  the  national  armies  and  citizens 
should  be  consulted.  Such  an  example,  if  successful,  would  speedily  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  slight  bonds  of  authority  which  still  held  together  the 
monarchy ;  and  the  regency,  sensible  of  their  danger,  acted  with  a  vigour 
and  celerity  woi’thy  of  the  cause  M'ith  which  they  were  entrusted.  Don  Ilde- 
fonso  de  Ribera,  an  artillery  oflicer  of  distinction,  was  immediately  dispatched 
Nov.  G.  to  Grenada,  the  headquarters  of  Ballasteros,  to  deprive  him  of  his 
command.  The  dangerous  mission  was  executed  with  vigour  and  decision  : 
tlie  Prince  of  Anglona  and  Sibera,  supported  by  the  corps  of  the  guards  in 
his  army,  summoned  the  insurgent  to  resign  his  command  ;  he  appealed  to 
the  other  corps  to  resist  the  order,  but  they  shrank  from  the  prospect  of 
openly  braving  the  supreme  authority,  and  Ballasteros  was  conducted  to 
Ceuta  without  bloodshed,  where  he  was  detained  a  prisoner;  although  a 
sense  of  his  services,  and  the  popularity  of  the  stand  for  national  command 
which  he  had  made,  induced  the  government  most  wisely  not  to  follow  up 
his  arrest  with  any  ulterior  proceedings  (2). 
cadiTamr  This  unwonted  act  of  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
'wciii'4'ion  however,  was  the  result  of  offended  pride  rather*than  roused 

tiipre.  °  patriotism  ;  the  retreat  of  Wellington  into  Portugal  soon  after  re¬ 
newed  the  spirit  of  disaffection  in  Cadiz;  intrigue  became  more  prevalent 
than  ever;  the  agents  of  Joseph  were  indefatigable  in  their  endeavours  to  re¬ 
present  the  cause  of  independence  as  now  evidently  hopeless  ;  and  a  conspi¬ 
racy  for  delivering  up  the  island  of  Leon,  and  proclaiming  the  intrusive  mon¬ 
arch  King  of  Spain,  was  set  on  foot,  and  soon  acquired  a  formidable  consis¬ 
tency,  not  only  from  its  ramifications  over  the  monarchy,  but  its  embracing, 
beyond  all  question,  some  of  the  intimate  friends  of  the  Duke  del  Infantad, 
the  president  of  the  regency,  and  a  well-known  political  intrigante^  his 
avowed  mistress  (5).  We  have  the  authority  of  Napoleon,  accordingly,  for 
the  assertion,  that  at  that  epoch  the  Cories  treated  in  secret  with  the  French ; 

ever  felt  any  privation,  are  in  as  lincl  a  state,  and  as  confidence  of  llie  authorities  who  have  conferred  it 
Jitlle  to  be  depended  on  as  the  other.?.  The  dcser-  on  tne.” — Wellington  lo  Don  .Iosf.f  de  Carva.ial, 
tioii  is  immense,  even  from  the  troops  last  adverted  Spanish  Ministev  at  IF’ar,  ^th  December  — Gun- 
to.  If  1  had  be^*n  aware  of  the  real  slate  of  the  Spa-  wood,  ix.  596,  597. 

nish  army,  I  sliould  have  liesitalcd  before  I  cliar"fd  (l)  "WcUingion  to  Don  Josef  de  Carvajal,  minis- 

myself  with  such  au  lierculean  Ial)our  as  it.s  coni-  ter  at  war.  Dec.  4,  I8l2.  Gurwood,  ix.  597.  Tor. 

mand  ;  but,  having  accepted  it,  1  will  not  relinquish  v.  122,  139. 

the  task  because  it  is  laborious  and  the  success  un-  f2)  Tor.  v.  125,  126,  Nap,  v.  399,  400. 

])romising,  but  exercise  it  as  long  as  I  possess  tlie  (3)  Tor.  v.39,  40. 
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and  although  the  intrigue  had  hitherto  reached  only  a  limited  part  of  its 
numbers,  yet  it  was  apparent  that  any  continuance  of  ill  success  or  long  pro¬ 
tracting  of  the  contest  (1),  would  speedily  lead  to  a  general  defection  from 
the  cause  of  independence.  In  the  midst  of  this  maze  of  intrigue,  Wellington 
arrived  at  Cadiz,  and  was  received  with  respect  by  the  Cortes,  and  loud  ex¬ 
pressions  of  applause  from  the  anxious  multitude, 
ws'wep-  The  arrival  of  the  English  general  at  Cadiz,  was  shortly  after  fol- 
“  lowed  hy  the  intelligence  of  the  total  ruin  of  Napoleon’s  armament 
Russia;  the  details  of  which,  as  painted  with  graphic  power  in 
paign  agreed  the  twenty-ninth  bulletin,  by  a  singular  coincidence  arrived  there 
Dec.  22^  on  the  very  night  of  a  splendid  hall  given  by  the  grandees  of  Spain 
to  the  victorious  leader,  and  added  not  a  little  to  the  general  enthusiasm 
which  prevailed.  His  influence  with  the  government  was  not  a  little  aug¬ 
mented  by  this  stupendous  event,  which  at  that  period,  even  more  rapidly 
than  it  actually  occurred,  prognosticated  the  fall  of  Napoleon  ;  and  he  was 
received  by  the  Cortes  in  full  assembly  Avith  great  pomp  on  the  day  follow- 
Dec.  3o.  ing,  when  in  a  plain  and  manly  speech,  delivered  in  the  Spanish 
language,  he  unfolded  his  views,  and  energetically  enforced  the  necessity  of 
unanimity  and  concord  to  effect  the  total  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the 
Peninsula.  In  consequenee  of  these  efforts,  a  new  organization  was  given  to 
the  Spanish  armies,  which  was  soon  attended  with  the  happiest  effects.  They 
Avere  diAuded  into  four  armies  and  two  reserves.  The  first  was  composed  of 
the  troops  of  Catalonia,  under  the  command  of  General  Copons  ;  Elio’s  troops 
in  Murcia  formed  the  second  :  the  forces  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  formerly  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Ballasteros,  noAV  under  that  of  the  Duke  del  Parque, 
constituted  the  third :  the  troops  of  Estremadura,  Leon,  Galiicia,  and  the 
Asturias,  including  Murillo’s  and  Carlos  d’Espana’s  separate  divisions,  Avere 
placed  under  the  command  of  Gastanos,  and  afterAvards  embraced  also  the 
guerillas  of  Porlier,  Mina,  and  Longa,  and  formed  the  fourth  army,  Avhich 
Avas  attached  to  the  grand  army  of  Wellington  on  the  Ebro.  The  Conde 
d’Abisbal  was  created  Captain-General  of  Andalusia,  and  commanded  the  first 
reserA’e,  composed  of  new'  levies  formed  in  that  province  and  Grenada;  while 
Lacy  Avas  recalled  from  Catalonia,  Avhere  he  Avas  replaced  by  Copons,  and 
formed  a  second  reserve  in  the  neighbourhood  of  San  Roque,  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Peninsula.  Having  completed  these  arrangements,  Avhich 
placed  the  armies  under  better  direction,  and  given  an  infinity  of  directions 
for  their  internal  organization,  Wellington  returned  by  Lisbon,  Avhere  he 
Avas  received  with  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  joy,  to  his  old  canton¬ 
ments  on  the  Coa,  Avhich  he  reached  in  the  end  of  January  1813  (2). 

Violent  Wellington’s  visit  to  Cadiz,  though  undertaken  in  order  to  bring 
passions  at  about  the  more  efficient  organization  of  the  Spanish  armies,  Avas 
ahoiiuon'^  attended  Avith  this  important  effect,  that  it  brought  forcibly  under 
of  the  In-  iiis  notice  the  miserable  state  of  the  government  at  that  place,  ruled 
Spain.  by  a  furious  democratic  faction,  intimidated  by  an  ungovernable 
press,  and  alternately  the  prey  of  aristocratic  intrigue  and  democratic  fury. 
He  did  not  fail  to  report  to  th.e  British  government  this  deplorable  state  of 
things  ;  but  he  accompanied  his  representations  aa  ith  the  sage  advice,  Avhich 
they  had  the  Avisdom  implicitly  to  follow,  on  no  account  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  disputes  of  the  Cortes  and  Regency;  but  leaving  the  authorities  and 
people  at  Cadiz  to  arrange  their  domestic  disputes,  and  settle  their  institu- 


(l)  Tor.  V.  39,  41.  Nap.  v,  399,  400.  Las  Cases,  (2)  Nap.  v.  401,  402.  Tor.  v.  141,  142.  Curw. 
>v.  72.  X.  01. 
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tions  in  their  own  way,  to  bend  their  whole  attention  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from  the  Peninsula  (1).  On  the 
same  principle  he  strongly  recommended  to  the  Cortes  to  suspend  their  me¬ 
ditated  decree  for  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition;  urging,  with  reason,  that 
Avithout  entering  into  the  question,  w'hether  that  institution  should  be  main¬ 
tained  or  abolished,  and  even  admitting  it  should  ultimately  be  abolished,  it 
was  to  the  last  degree  inexpedient  to  propose  its  suppression  at  that  parti¬ 
cular  time,  when  half  the  Spanish  territory  Avas  still, in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  any  proposal  affecting  that  branch  of  the  cliurch  Avould  be  sure  to 
alienate  the  clergy,  who  had  hitherto  been  the  cliief,  and  latterly  the  sole 
supporters  of  the  Avar.  This  advice  AA'as  much  too  rational  to  be  palatable  to 
men  inllamed  Avith  the  political  passions  Avhich  at  that  period  raged  witli 
such  fury  in  the  breasts  of  the  Cortes  and  th-e  populace  of  Cadiz  :  it  Avas  re¬ 
ceived,  accordingly,  in  sullen  silence;  and  no  sooner  Avas  the  English  general 
gone,  than  the  dissensions  betAveen  the  two  parties  broke  out  with  more  ran¬ 
cour  than  ever.  Instead  of  bending  their  undivided  attention  to  the  enemy, 
Avho  Avere  still  at  their  gates,  they  were  almost  Avholly  engrossed  by  domestic 
reforms.  The  clergy  Avere  the  objects  of  incessant  and  rancorous  attacks  from 
iMaich;.  the  democratic  party;  the  Inquisition  was  abolished  by  a  formal 
decree  in  the  beginning  ofJiarch;  and  as  the  clergy  of  Cadiz  resisted  the 
order,  and  the  government  supported  them  in  the  attempt,  the  Cortes  in¬ 
stantly  passed  a  decree  by  which  they  suppressed  the  regency;  and  the  Arch- 
Biarcii  8.  bishop  of  Toledo,  with  tAvo  old  councillors,  Pedro  Agar  and  Gabriel 
Cesiar,  were  installed  as  regents.  All  the  clergy  who  resisted  these  violent 
usurpations  Avere  immediately  arrested,  and  thrown  into  prison  in  every 
part  of  Spain ;  and  the  revolutionary  press,  true  to  its  principles,  immediately 
began  to  vomit  forth  a  torrent  of  abase  against  the  English  government,  Avhich 
had  so  long  supported  their  country  in  its  misfortunes,  and  the  heroic  general 
and  gallant  army  who  were  even  then  preparing  to  lead  them  to  victory  (2). 
Enormous  The  eA'acuation  of  the  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Sierra  Morena 
the  con  to-  by  the  French  troops,  led  to  a  disclosure  of  the  enormous,  and,  if 
viVcHn  the  proved  by  authentic  evidence,  incredible  amount  of  the  con- 
un<ici"the  Ivibutions  levied  by  them  during  their  occupation  of  these  districts, 
i  ienrh.  It  is  proved  by  the  accounts  of  the  royal  commissary  of  Joseph,  the 
Count  of  Montano,  that  the  sums  levied  on  the  different  communes  of  Anda¬ 
lusia,  from  the  period  of  the  entry  of  the  French  into  the  country  in  February 


(l)  “  The  legislative  assembly  at  Cadiz  bas  pro¬ 
claimed  itself  supreme,  aud  divested  itself  of  all  in¬ 
terference  with  the  executive  government;  yet  the 
executive  itself  is  its  creature  ;  wlxile,  by  a  refme- 
inenL  (»f  thcoi’y,  it  i.s  not  possible  either  that  the  Ic  - 
gislative  nssemhly  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
measures  of  the  executive,  or  the  executive  know  the 
feeling.s  and  sentiments  of  the  legislative.  The  go- 
venmienl  and  legislature,  instead  of  drawing  toge¬ 
ther,  are  like  two  independent  powers,  jealous  and 
afraid  of  eacli  other;  aud  the  consequence  is,  tliat 
llic  machine  of  government  is  at  a  stand.  The  whole 
.system  is  governed  by  little  local  views,  as  pro¬ 
pounded  by  tlie  daily  press  of  Cadiz — of  all  others, 
llie  least  enlighteiu’d,  ami  the  most  liccMiliou.s. 

!.i  a  country  in  which  almost  all  properly  con- 
si.sts  in  land — and  there  are  the  largest  landtul  pro- 
])rietors  which  exist  in  Europe — no  measures  have 
been  adopted,  and  no  barrier  jirovided,  to  guard 
landed  properly  from  the  eucronchment.s,  injustice, 
and  violence  to  which  it  is  at  all  times  .subject,  but 
jiarticularly  in  the  progress  of  revolutions.  Tim 
council  of  state  affords  no  such  guard  ;  it  lia.s  no 
voice  in  legislation,  and  it  neither  has  the  conH- 


denceof,  nor  influence  over,  the  public  mind.  Such 
a  gu.ird  can  only  lie  Jifforded  by  an  assemljly  of  the 
"reat  landed  proprietors,  such  as  our  House  of 
Lords,  having  coucurrent  powers  of  legislation  with 
the  Cories;  and  there  is  no  man  in  Spain,  ho  liis 
property  ever  so  small,  who  is  not  interested  in  the 
cstahlLshmcnt  of  such  an  assembly. 

“Legislative  u.s.seinbUes  are  swayed  by  the  fears 
and  passions  of  individuals  ;  wlxen  uncliccked,  they 
arc  tyrannical  and  unjust :  nay  more,  the  most  ty¬ 
rannical  and  unjust  measures  are  the  most  popular. 
Those  measure.s  are  peculiarly  so  which  deprive  rich 
and  jmwerful  individuals  of  their  properties,  under 
pretence  of  the  public  advantage  ;  and  I  tremble  for 
a  country  in  which,  as  in  .Spain,  there  is  no  barrier 
for  the  jjre.scrvalion  of  private  properly,  exc.qiling 
the  justice  of  a  •legislative  nsseniidy  possessing  su- 
preme  powers  ” — Weluinctox  tn  Do.n  Diewo  uk  i.a 
\  RiiA  Lnpanzox,  January  l8l3  Gurmood,  x. 
G 1 ,  G5. 

(‘2!  Wellington  to  Doii  Diego  de  la  Vega,  20lh 
Jan.  1813.  Ourw.  X.  Gl,  CG- Kap.  V.  401, -iOG.  Tor. 
V.  113,  210. 
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1810,  till  that  of  their  final  evacuation  of  it  in  August  1812,  a  period  of  only 
two  years  and  a  half,  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  six  Imndred  millions 
of  reals,  or  above  twelve  millions  sterling,  equivalent,  if  the  difference  in  the 
value  of  money  is  taken  into  account,  to  at  least  thirty  millions  sterling  in 
Great  Britain  (1).  When  it  is  recollected  that  the  population  of  Andalusia  at 
this  period  did  not  exceed  1,400,000 souls;  that  commerce  of  every  kind  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  war,  and  occupation  of  their  country  by  the  French 
troops;  and  that  the  whole  revenue  of  the  monarchy,  before  the  French  in¬ 
vasion,  was  only  178,000,000  francs,  or  about  L. 7,200,000,  sterling  (2),  it 
must  be  confessed  that  a  clearer  proof  of  the  oppressive  nature  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  government  cannot  be  imagined.  On  the  little  province  of  Jaen,  to  the 
south  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  the  burdens  imposed  during  the  same  period 
were  21,600,000  reals,  or  above  L. 500, 000  a-year  ;  while  before  the  war,  the 
whole  taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  which  it  paid,  were  only  8,000,000  of  reals, 
or  L. 160,000  a-year.  In  the  end  of  June  1812,  the  six  prefectures  of  Madrid, 
Cuenca,  Guadalaxara,  Toledo,  Ciudad  Real,  and  Segovia,  which  comprised 
the  whole  of  the  districts  over  which  the  authority  of  Joseph  really  extended, 
were  compelled,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  imposts,  which  were  equally 
severe,  to  furnish  an  extraordinary  contribution  of  560,000  fanegas,  of  which 
275,000  fanegas  were  oats;  the  value  of  w'hich  in  whole  was  not  less  than 
250,000,000  reals,  or  L,5, 000,000  sterling !  Such  was  the  magnitude  of  this 
requisition,  that  it  would  have  reduced  the  country  to  an  absolute  desert  if 
the  bayonets  of  the  French  had  been  able  to  extract  it  from  the  cultivators, 
Avhich  fortunately  could  not  be  entirely  done.  Such  was  the  effect  of  these 
oppressive  exactions,  that  cultivation  totally  ceased  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  inhabitants  abandoning  their  homes,  lived  as  guerillas  by 
plunder.  All  the  French  marshals  were  obliged  to  enjoin  the  sowing  of  the 
fields  by  positive  orders,  and  under  the  severest  penalties  in  case  of  neglect  : 
seed  corn,  in  many  cases,  had  to  be  provided  for  this  purpose  from  France; 
prices  rose  to  an  extravagant  height ;  and  in  Madrid  alone,  though  the  popu¬ 
lation  at  that  period  was  not  above  140,000,  twenty  thousand  persons  died, 
chiefly  of  famine,  between  September  1811  and  July  1812,  w'hen  the  English 
army  entered  the  city.  The  enormous  amount  of  these  contributions,  wiiiidi 
afford  a  specimen  of  the  French  revolutionary  system  of  government,  at  once 
explains  how  it  happened  that  the  Exchequer  at  Paris  was  able  to  exhibit 
such  flattering  accounts  of  the  state  of  its  finances,  so  far  as  they  w’ere  drawn 
from  the  internal  resources  of  the  empire ;  how  the  imperial  rule  was  so  long 
popular  among  those  w'ho  profited  by  this  spoliation ;  and  how'  it  excited  such 
universal  and  unbounded  exasperation  among  those  who  suffered  from  it  (3). 

tovoinmon'r  Portuguoso  govemmcut  at  this  period  exhibited  the  same 

aiKi  acimini-  niixtute  of  arrosTaucc  and  imbecility  wdiich  had  distinguished  them 

stintiuii  of  .  o  j  1  1  ^1 

I'ortiigai.  m  every  period  of  the  Avar;  and  it  was  only  by  the  incessant 
efforts  of  Wellington,  aided  by  the  able  and  energetic  exertions  of  the 
English  minister  at  Lisbon,  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  that  the  resources  of 
the  country  could  be  extricated  from  private  pillage,  to  be  brought  for¬ 
ward  for  the  public  service.  During  the  absence  of  the  English  general  in 
Spain,  all  the  old  abuses  were  fast  reviving,  the  sad  bequest  of  centuries 
of  corruption  :  the  army  in  the  field  received  hardly  any  succours ;  the 
field  artillery  had  entirely  disappeared;  the  cavalry  was  in  miserable 
condition;  the  infantry  reduced  in  numbers,  desertion  frequent,  pay  above 

(l)  The  real  is  ,54  of  a  franc,  or  somewliflt  hclow  (2)  Maltc  Bnin,  vtii.  133»  134. 
sixpence,  liiigllsh  nioucy. — Balui,  (icog,  Univ.  p.  (3)  Tor.  v.  43»  4i,  99,  100- 
122G. 
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six  months  in  arrear,  and  despondency  general.  Nor  v.as  the  civil  adminis¬ 
tration  on  a  belter  footing  than  the  military  service.  The  rich  and  powerful 
inhabitants,  especially  in  the  great  cities,  were  suffered  to  evade  the  taxes 
and  regulations  for  drawing  forth  the  resources  of  the  country  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  service;  while  the  defenceless  husbandmen  were  subjected  to  vexatious 
oppression,  as  well  from  the  collectors  of  the  revenue,  as  the  numerous  mi¬ 
litary  detachments  and  convoys  which  traversed  the  country.  The  irritation 
produced  by  these  causes  was  eagerly  made  use  of  by  the  malcontent  demo¬ 
cratic  party,  which,  eager  to  obtain  the  power  and  consideration  which  was 
enjoyed  by  the  republicans  of  Cadiz,  lost  no  opportunity  of  inflaming  the 
public  mind  against  the  English  administration;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
accuse  Wellington  of  aspiring  to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  aiming  at  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  the  Peninsula,  for  the  purposes  of  his  criminal  ambition.  But  the 
English  general,  conscious  of  his  innocence,  simply  observed,  that  “Every 
leading  man  was  sure  to  be  accused  of  criminal  personal  ambition ;  and,  if 
he  was  conscious  of  the  charge  being  false,  the  accusation  did  no  harm.” 
Disregarding,  therefore,  altogether  these  malignant  accusations,  he  strained 
every  nerve  to  recruit  the  army,  correct  the  abuses  in  the  civil  administra¬ 
tion,  and  provide  funds  for  the  army ;  and  so  ably  was  he  seconded  by 
Marshal  Beresford  in  the  military,  and  .Sir  Charles  Stew’art  in  the  civil  ser¬ 
vice,  that,  despite  all  the  resistance  they  met  w  ith  from  the  interested  local 
authorities,  a  remarkable  improvement  soon  became  apparent.  The  holders 
of  bills  on  the  military  chest  at  Lisbon,  finding  them  not  paid  by  government 
became  clamorous,  and  the  bills  sunk  to  a  discount  of  fifteen  per  cent ;  but 
Sir  Charles  checked  the  panic,  by  guaranteeing  payment  of  the  bills,  and 
granting  interest  till  the  payment  w'as  made.  At  the  same  time,  the  vigorous 
measures  of  Beresford  checked  the  desertion  from,  and  restored  the  efliciency 
of  the  army  ;  the  militiamen  fit  for  service  were  drafted  into  the  line;  all  the 
artillerymen  in  the  fortresses  were  forwarded  to  the  army,  and  their  place 
supplied  by  ordnance  gunners ;  and  the  worst  cavalry  regiments  were  re¬ 
duced,  and  their  men  incorporated  with  those  in  a  more  elEcient  state.  By 
these  means  a  large  addition  was  obtained  to  the  military  force,  which  proved 
of  essential  service  to  Wellington  in  the  field ;  but  the  disorders  in  the  civil 
administration  could  not  be  so  easily  rectified,  and  Wellington  addressed  a 
memorial  on  the  subject  to  the  Prince  Regent  in  Brazil,  which  remains  an 
enduring  monument  of  the  almost  incredible  difificulties  with  which  he  had 
to  contend,  in  preparing  the  means  of  carrying  on  his  campaigns  against  the 
French  armies  in  the  Peninsula  (1). 

Jornmion  condition,  how'ever,  of  the  Portuguese  troops  was,  that 

of  ^  of  the  Spanish  armies  was  still  more  deplorable ;  the  unavoidable 

annii'L'  I’esult  of  llic  occupation  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  country  by  the 

enemy’s  forces,  and  the  entire  absorption  of  the  attention  of  ail  classes  in  Ca- 


(l)  WellingLoii  to  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal, 
April  12,  1813.  Gurw.  x.  283.  Nap.  v.  4l5,  419- 
“The  Iranspoit  service  since  Fcl)ru:iry  I8l2, 
when  we  took  the  fiekl ,  has  been  never  regularly 
jttiici,  and  lias  received  nothing  at  all  since  June. 
To  these  evils  I  have  striven  ij»  vain  to  call  the  at- 
leniioii  of  the  local  aulltorilics ;  and  I  am  now  about 
to  open  a  new  canijiaign  wilh  troojis  to  whom  grea¬ 
ter  arrears  of  pay  are  due  than  when  t!ie  l.isl  cam" 
paign  terminated,  although  the  sub.sidy  from  Great 
Gritjin,  granted  specially  for  the  tnainliiiance  of 
those  troops,  has  lioen  regularly  paid,  and  the  re¬ 
venue  of  the  last  three  months  has  exceeded  1>t  a 
third  that  of  any  former  <|uarter.  The  great  cities 
and  some  of  the  small  towns  have  gained  by  the 


war  :  the  mercantile  class  have  enriched  themselves 
by  the  large  disbursements  whiclt  ti;c  army  makes 
in  money;  but  the  customs  paid  at  Lisbon  and 
Oporto,  and  the  10 per  cent  levied  on  the  incomes  of 
the  mercantile  class,  arc  not  really  paid  to  llie  state  ; 
although  their  amount,  if  faithfully  accounted  for 
to  the  public,  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  the 
public  sci'vice.  The  government  do  nothing  to  ar¬ 
rest  llie.se  evils,  from  a  dread  of  becoming  unjiopu- 
lar;  and  therefore  1  have  olfered  to  take  upon  my¬ 
self  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  measures.  1  pro¬ 
pose  to  ivraedy  tliem,  and  take  upon  mvsclf  all  the 
oJiuin  they  may  create.” — \Veli.:xgton  to  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal,  VXtU  Jprii  1813.  Gurwood, 
X.  283. 
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diz  vdth  objects  of  personal  ambition  or  political  innovation,  without  any 
attention  to  the  main  object,  the  paying,  equipping,  and  feeding  of  their 
troops.  Their  armies,  indeed,  were  numerous,  and  the  men  not  deficient  in 
spirit;  but  they  were  for  the  most  part  ill-disciplined,  and  totally  destitute 
of  clothing,  stores,  magazines,  and  organization  of  any  kind.  Tb.eir  condi¬ 
tion  was  thus  painted  at  the  moment  by  a  master-hand,  who  had  had  too 
much  reason  to  be  acquainted  with  the  facts  v/hich  he  asserts  : — “  There  is 
not  a  single  battalion  or  squadron  in  the  Spanish  armies  in  a  condition  to 
take  the  tield  ;  there  is  not  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Spain  a  depot  of  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  support  of  a  single  battalion  in  operation  for  one  day  ;  not  a 
shilling  of  money  in  any  military  chest  (1).  To  move  them  forward  at  any 
point  now,  against  even  inconsiderable  bodies  of  the  enemy,  would  be  to 
insure  their  certain  destruction.” 

ForcPs  willi  By  indefatigable  exertions,  however,  these  evils,  so  far  as  the  sup- 

unstonwts  phcs  aud  reinforcemeiits  for  the  army  were  concerned,  were  over- 
come;  and  Wellington,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  was  prepared  to 

c.imi)aisn.  lake  tlic  field  with  a  much  larger  and  more  efficient  force  than  had 
ever  yet  been  assembled  around  the  English  banner  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war.  Nearly  two  hundred  thousand  Allied  troops  were  in  readiness  in 
the  whole  Peninsula;  and  although  not  more  than  the  half  of  this  great  force 
were  English,  Germans,  or  Portuguese,  upon  whom  reliance  could  really  be 
placed,  yet  the  remainder,  being  now  under  tlic  direction  of  Wellington,  and 
acting  in  concert  with  his  army,  proved  of  the  most  essential  service,  by  taking 
upon  them  the  duty  of  maintaining  communications,  guarding  convoys, 
blockading  fortresses,  and  cutting  off  light  and  foraging  parties  of  the  enemy ; 
thereby  leaving  the  Anglo-Portuguese  force,  in  undiminished  strength,  to 
maintain  the  serious  conflict  in  the  front  of  the  advance.  V/hat  was  almost 
an  equal  advantage,  this  great  force,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  campaign, 
came,  to  stretch  across  the  whole  Peninsula,  from  the  sources  of  the  Ebro  in 
Biscay,  to  its  junction  w'ith  the  ocean,  was  supported  on  either  flank  by  a 
powerful  naval  force,  the  true  base  of  offensive  operations  for  Great  Britain, 
w'hich  at  once  secured  supplies  without  any  lengthened  land  carriage,  and 
protected  the  exticme  flanks  of  the  line  from  hostile  assault  (2). 

Dist.iijntion  q'pjj  imuieiiSe  force,  which  now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  liistorv 

ioices.  of  the  war  brought  the  British  army  to  something  like  an  equality 
with  the  imperial  legions  to  which  they  were  opposed,  w'as  thus  distributed. 
The  noble  Anglo-Portuguese  army,  now  mustering  seventy-live  thousand  com¬ 
batants,  of  whom  forty-four  thousand  were  British,  Avith  ninety  guns  and 
six  thousand  horse,  was  on  the  Portuguese  frontier,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Coa,  burning  with  ardour,  and  ready  at  a  moment’s  warning  to  start  against 
the  enemy,  over  whom  they  already  anticipated  a  decisive  victory.  The 
Anglo-Sicilian  army,  under  Sir  John  Slurray,  was  at  the  extremity  of  the  line, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alicante,  and  numbered  sixteen  thousand  men,  of 
whom  eleven  thousand  w'ere  English  and  Ring’s  German  Legion,  upon  whom 
reliance  could  be  placed,  and  the  remainder  foreign  troops,  chiefly  from  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  British  service.  Copons’  .Spaniards,  six  or  eight  thou¬ 
sand  strong,  occupied  the  mountain  country  and  upper  ends  of  the  valleys  in 
Catalonia,  and  might  be  expected  to  co-operate  with  Murray  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  Lower  Ebro.  Elio’s  men,  tAventy  thousand  in  number,  were 
behind  Murray  in  Murcia;  but  they  Avere  as  yet  in  a  very  inefficient  stale, 
and  could  not  be  trusted  iu  presence  of  the  enemy.  The  third  army,  under 

(l)  ‘WeUlugtonto  Spanish  Ministerat  War,  March  (2)  Nap.  v.  505,  506.  Tor.  v.  234»  237. 

11}  1813.  Curw.  X.  ISI. 
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the  Duke  del  Parque  mustered  twelve  thousand  combatants,  who  were  posted 
in  the  defdes  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  The  first  army  of  the  reserve  under  the 
Conded’Abisbal  was  in  Andalusia,  and  consisted  nominally  of  fifteen  thousand 
men;  but  the  greater  part  were  mere  raw  recruits,  who  were  wholly  unlit  for 
active  service.  The  only  Spanish  force  upon  which  reliance  could  really  be 
placed,  Avas  the  fourth  army  under  Castanos  in  Estremadura,  and  on  the 
frontiers  of  Leon  and  Gallicia,  which  was  destined  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  grand  army  under  Wellington.  It  included  the  Spanish  divisions  in  Es¬ 
tremadura;  the  Gallicians  under  Giron;  the  Asturians  under  Porlier;  and 
the  guerillas  ol  Mina  and  Longa.  It  embraced  the  whole  troops  able  to  take 
the  field  in  the  west  and  north-west  of  Spain,  and  mustered  forty  thousand 
combatants,  who,  though  not  equal  to  the  encounter  of  the  French  in  regular 
confiicts,  were  for  the  most  part  old  soldiers,  inured  to  hardship,  and  trained 
to  irregular  warfare,  and  who  rendered  in  consequence,  important  service  in 
the  course  of  the  campaign  (I). 

Position  and  The  French  forces  in  the  Peninsula,  though  considerably  reduced 
tlic  ['"filch  by  the  drafts  which  the  necessities  of  Napoleon,  after  the  disasters 
tli'c  pL'in-  0'^  Dussia,  compelled  him  to  make  from  his  veteran  legions  in  that 
quarter,  were  still  very  formidable  and  exhibited  a  sum  total  of 
combatants,  both  superior  in  number  to,  and  incomparably  more  concen¬ 
trated  and  better  disciplined  than  the  greater  part  of,  the  allied  forces.  The 
most  powerful  part  of  it  consisted  of  the  army  commanded  by  Joseph  in  per¬ 
son,  which,  by  drawing  together  the  whole  disposable  military  power  of  the 
french  in  the  Peninsula,  had  compelled  Wellington  to  evacuate  the  Spanish 
territory  in  the  close  of  the  last  campaign.  Their  whole  force,  which,  at  the 
termination  of  the  retreat  into  Portugal,  was  still  two  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  strong,  Avas  noAV  reduced  by  the  drafts  into  Germany,  in  March 
1815,  to  tAYO  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand,  of  whom  tAventy-nine  thou¬ 
sand  were  horse.  Of  tnese,  only  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand 
Avere  present  Avith  the  eagles;  and  sixty-eight  thousand  were  under  Suchet  in 
Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia-  Oi  the  remainder,  ten  thousand  AAere  at 
Madrid;  eight  thousand  AAere  in  Old  Castile  and  Leon  to  AA’alch  the  motions  of 
the  Anglo-Portuguese  army;  and  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  forty  thousand, 
preserved  the  communications  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  maintained  a 
painful  partizan  warfare  with  the  insurrection,  which  had  now  assumed  a 
very  serious  character,  in  Biscay  and  Navarre  (2). 

Jourr,.s“of"'  altliougli  tile  French  forces  were  thus  superior  in  numerical 
Sd'iv“  amount,  and  greatly  stronger  from  their  concentrated  position,  ho- 
miion.  mogeneous  character,  and  uniform  discipline,  than  the  multifa- 


(n  Kap.  V.  505,  50C.  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii.  243  (2)  Belm.  i  249.  Viet,  ct  Coiiq,  xxii.  233.  N.ip. 

Tor.  V.  233,  230-  VVdliiigtoutoSir  T.  Graham  April  v.  505,  506.  Imperial  Muster-rolls.  Ibid.  618. 

7;  1813.  Gurw.  x,  270. 


Imperial  Muster  Rolls  of  the  .Irmies  in  Spain,  loth  March,  I8l3- 
Present  under 


Army  of  the  Soulli . 

Army  of  llie  Ccntiv,  .... 

Army  of  Portugal . 

Army  of  Arragoii . 

Army  of  Catalonia . 

Army  of  the  JN’orth,  .... 
Army  of  Bayonne, .  .  .  .  . 

Total,  .  , 
—Napier’s  Peninsular  Jf^ar,  vol. 


Arms.  Detached. 


Men. 

Horses. 

Men. 

Horses. 

36.G05 

6.602 

2,060 

1,617 

16,227 

1,966 

910 

76 

34,825 

3,654 

157 

— 

36,315 

4,852 

55 

— 

27,323 

1,109 

no 

_ 

40,476 

1,978 

41 

_ 

3,877 

55 

SO 

— 

195,648 

19,216 

3,443 

1,097 

V,  p.  618.  Imperial  Muster  liolls^ 


Total. 


Hospitals. 

Itlen. 

Cavalry. 

Train. 

7,144 

45,809 

8,650 

2,601 

2,401 

19,568 

2,790 

45l 

7,73l 

42,713 

6,726 

2,l4l 

2,442 

38,812 

0,123 

1,799 

2,013 

29,446 

1,884 

635 

8,032 

48.547 

3,171 

830 

634 

6,59l 

78 

21 

30,397 

231,486 

29,422 

8,478 
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rious  host  of  the  Allies  to  which  they  were  exposed,  yet  there  were  many 
causes  which  tended  to  depress  their  spirit,  and  brouglit  them  into  the  field 
with  much  less  than  their  wonted  vigour  and  animation.  It  was  universally 
felt  that  they  had  been  worsted  in  the  last  campaign ;  that  they  had  lost  half, 
and  the  richest  half  of  Spain ;  and  that  their  hold  of  the  remainder  had  been 
every  where  loosened.  The  charm  of  their  invincibility,  the  unbroken  series 
of  their  triumphs,  was  at  an  end  :  the  soldiers  no  longer  approached  the  Eng¬ 
lish  but  with  secret  feelings  of  self-distrust,  the  neeessary  consequence  of 
repeated  defeats;  their  chiefs,  dreading  to  measure  swords  with  Wellington, 
became  nervous  about  their  responsibility;  and,  anticipating  defeat,  were 
chiefly  solicitous  to  discover  some  mode  of  averting  the  Vials  of  the  imperial 
wrath,  which  they  were  well  ^iware  would  burst  on  their  heads  the  moment 
intelligence  of  disaster  reached  Napoleon.  Co-operation  there  was  none  be¬ 
tween  the  leaders  of  their  armies.  Suchet  Avas  jealous  of  Soult,  and  yielded 
a  tardy  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Joseph  himself;  Jourdan,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  army  of  the  centre,  was  a  respectable  veteran,  hut  Avholly  un¬ 
equal  to  the  task  of  meeting  the  shock  of  Wellington  at  the  head  of  eighty 
thousand  men;  and  Soult,  though  a  most  able  man  in  strategy  and  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  a  campaign,  had  shown  himself  at  Albuera  unequal  to  the  crisis 
of  a  serious  battle  ;  he  laboured,  also,  under  heavy  suspicions  on  the  part  of 
his  royal  master,  and  he  had  been  called  to  Germany  to  assist  in  stemming 
the  torrent  of  misfortune  on  the  Elbe.  The  dirasters  of  the  Moscow  campaign 
AA'ere  known,  the  fatal  twenty-ninth  bulletin  had  been  published,  and  its 
effects  had  become  painfully  visible  in  the  march  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  army  across  the  Pyrenees,  to  be  replaced  only  by  raAv  battalions  of  con- 
seripts,  very  difl'erentfroni  the  bronzed  veterans  who  had  departed.  Thus 
the  army  had  lost  both  its  consistency  and  its  spirit;  its  generals  were  at 
variance  with  each  other,  and  each  solicitous  only  for  the  objects  of  his  sepa¬ 
rate  province;  and  its  supreme  direction,  divided  between  the  distant  com¬ 
mands,  often  found  wholly  inapplicable  on  the  spot,  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
weaker  judgment  of  Joseph  and  Jourdan,  was  little  caleulated  to  stem  the  tor¬ 
rent  of  disaster  accumulating  round  a  sinking  empire  and  a  falling  throne  (1). 
Op,  rations  It  had  bceu  the  sage  policy  of  Wellington,  during  the  Avinter  Avhieh 
roaft'yS  succeeded  the  campaign  of  Salamanca,  to  retain  the  Spanish  armies. 
Peninsula.  gQ  gg  .yygg  possible,  at  a  distance  from  the  enemy ;  and  rather 
to  permit  considerable  districts  ineanAvhile  to  be  ravaged  by  the  enemy’s 
troops,  than  to  run  the  hazard  of  blasting  all  the  prospects  of  the  campaign, 
by  exposing  his  OAvn  ill-disciplined  levies  to  certain  destruction,  by  being 
prematurely  brought  into  conflict  Avith  their  veteran  legions.  On  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  he  had  resolutely  Avithstood  the  repeated  instanees  of  the  minister  of 
war  at  Cadiz,  who  had  urged  him  to  move  forward  the  Duke  del  Parque’s 
forces  from  the  Sierra  Morena,  to  rescue  from  devastation  the  southern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  La  Mancha.  Operations  first  commenced  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Spain,  Avhere  Sir  John  Murray  had  landed  at  Alicante  in  the  end  of 
Fall.  27.  February,  and  hastened  to  put  the  army  on  a  better  footing  than  it 
had  as  yet  attained;  for  so  little  had  the  British  Government  profited  by  their 
experience  of  the  bad  effect  of  a  change  of  commanders  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Vimiera,  that  no  less  than  three  difl'erent  generals  Avere  called  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  army  in  Murcia  within  four  months.  By  the  united  eflbrts  of  Murray 
and  Elio,  the  allied  army  was  soon  put  into  a  more  efficient  condition,  and 
Avas  found  to  amount  to  twenty-seven  thousand  infantry,  three  thousand 


(1)  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii.  241i  242.  Belin,  i,  248,  249. 
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March  G.  hoi'se, 'uith  tliiiTy-seven  guns.  Deeming  himself  now  in  sufficient 
force  to  commence  active  operations,  the  English  general  moved  forward  from 
Alicante  towards  Valencia,  in  four  columns,  and  after  some  inconsiderable 
skirmishes,  approached  Suchet’s  intrenched  camp  behind  the  Xucar;  hut 
finding  it  loo  strong  to  risk  an  assault,  he  concentrated  the  hulk  of  his  troops 
at  C.\ST.\LLA,  while  a  division  of  British  troops  under  Iloche  was  dispatched  to 
Alicante,  with  orders  to  embark  and  endeavour  to  make  itself  master  of 
Valencia,  which  was  defended  only  by  a  garrison  of  a  thousand  infantry  and 
eight  hundred  horse,  while  the  attention  of  Suchet  and  the  main  body  of  his 
forces  was  occupied  by  the  operations  in  the  interior  on  the  Xucar  (1). 

Forcc.™ci  Suchet  at  this  period  had  ceased  to  make  Valencia  his  stronghold 
suchcTnf  ‘tnd  place  cVarmee,  and  had  transferred  his  principal  magazines  and 
this  period,  military  stores  to  Saguntum,  the  fortifications  of  which  he  had 
repaired  and  strengthened  with  the  utmost  care,  and  which  was  now  become 
a  most  formidable  point  of  defence,  lie  had  forty  thousand  admirable 
veterans  under  his  command,  and  thirty  thousand  more  occupied  the  fortresses 
and  level  parts  of  Catalonia,  from  whom  reinforcements  could  he  drawn  to 
resist  any  serious  attack;  but  as  his  chief  reliance  for  provisions  was  still 
placed  on  the  great  agricultural  plains  of  Aragon,  and  the  communication 
from  them  was  much  intercepted  by  the  guerilla  parties,  a  large  part  of  this 
force  required  to  be  stationed  in  the  rear,  to  keep  up  his  communications, 
and  he  could  not  muster  more  than  sixteen  thousand  infantry  and  two 
thousand  horse,  with  thirty  guns,  for  active  operations  beyond  the  Xucar. 
These,  however,  vrere  all  tried  veterans,  who  had  never  yet  suffered  defeat, 
and  whose  confidence  Y.as  far  from  being  broken,  as  that  of  the  troops  op¬ 
posed  to  Wellington  had  been,  by  repeated  disasters.  Though  Valencia  was 
nominally  the  seat  of  Suchet’s  power,  yet  it  was  now  incapable  of  defence; 
he  had  razed  all  the  external  defences  erected  by  the  Spaniards,  and  confined 
his  hold  to  the  old  walls.  His  real  seat  of  power  was  Saguntum  ;  to  connect 
which  with  Tortosa  he  had  strongly  fortified  Oropesa  and  Peniscola  on  the 
sea-coast,  and  established  a  line  of  blockhouses  for  infantry  in  the  interior, 
through  Morilla  to  Mequinenza.  In  the  double  range  of  mountains  beyond  the 
Xucar,  at  Xativa  and  Moxente,  he  had  established  an  intrenched  camp,  which, 
though  not  strongly  fortified,  was  very  susceptible  of  defence  from  the  natural 
strength  of  its  situation  ;  and  he  had  strong  outposts  at  Biar  and  Castalla,  to 
observe  and  retard  the  advance  of  the  allied  troops  (2). 
s‘w!cs\'he  Feeling  himself  thus  secure  from  the  quality  of  his  troops,  and  the 
offensive.  Strength  of  the  position  on  which  he  might,  in  case  of  need,  fall 
the  .svniisii  Pack;  and  aware,  also,  that  Murray  s  advance  Mas  part  of  tne  gen- 
s'uaS.''"^  eral  plan  of  Wellington  to  force  the  French  across  the  Ebro,  Suchet 
resolved  to  assume  the  offensive,  as  soon  as  he  learned  that  the  detachment  of 
Iloche  had  been  sent  to  Alicante.  He  was  the  more  encouraged  to  do  this,  as 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  alarmed  at  the  dissensions  in  Sicily,  and  the  threats  of 
M.irch  29.  a  descent  by  Murat,  recalled  the  troops  sent  to  Alicante  to  menace 
Valencia,  for  the  defence  of  that  island ;  and  thus  rendered  entirely  abortive 

(1)  Kaj).  V,  457.  \lct.  ct  Conq  xxll.  254,  burden,  Suchcl’s  whole  troops  were  clolhcd,  fed, 

255-  Tor.  v.  250,  2.51.  and  lodged  at  the  expense  of  the  districts  ihuy  oc- 

(2)  Suchel’s  Jleiu.  ii.  303,  305.  Nap.  v.  450,  cupled  ;  and  25,000,000  francs  (L. 1, 000, 000)  were 

454.  i'or.  V.  251.  realized  in  the  last  nine  months  of  their  occnpolioii. 

The  ahlc  iJdcific  adininistraliori  of  Suchet  had  part  of  which  %vcre  rcmitlcd  to  IMadrid.  Yet  Su- 
enablcd  him  siicrcssfull y  to  levy  llie  enormous  war  chet’s  government  was  incomparably  the  most  Ic- 
contribution  of  200.000,000  of  reals,  or  53,000,000  nient  and  best  administered  of  any  of  the  French 
francs,  (L.2,120  000,)  imptised  on  the  city  and  pro-  inarslials  in  Spain.” — See  Mernoircs  dii  Mareschal 
vinces  by  order  of  Kapoleon,  after  ils  surrender  by  Suchet,  ii.  291,  295* 

Blake  in  1811;  and,  independently  of  this  enormous 
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Apiii  G.  the  project  of  a  double  attack  on  the  posts  of  the  French  general. 
Roche’s  English  troops  having  embarked  for  Minorca  in  the  first  week  of 
April  ir.  April,  Suchet  concentrated  his  troops  and  attacked  the  Spanish 
advanced  guardatYecla,  which  immediately  fell  baclv;  but  being  overtaken 
in  its  retreat  by  Harispe’s  division,  was  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  two 
hundred  killed  and  fifteen  hundred  prisoners.  On  the  same  day  the  Spanish 
garrison  of  Villena,  eight  hundred  strong,  were  made  prisoners,  from  Elio’s 
obstinate  refusal  to  obey  Murray’s  order  to  withdraw  it.  Murray  upon  this 
concentrated  his  troops,  and  leaving  Colonel  Adam  with  the  rearguard  in 
front  of  the  pass  of  Biar,  withdrew  the  main  body  of  his  army  through  that 
rugged  defile,  and  took  post  on  strong  ground  about  three  miles  above  the 
upper  end  of  the  pass ;  the  Spaniards  under  Whittingham  forming  the  left, 
on  the  rugged  sierra  of  Castalla;  the  right,  composed  of  Clinton’s  British  di¬ 
vision  and  Roche’s  Spaniards,  on  the  low  ground,  with  the  bed  of  a  torrent  in 
their  front;  and  the  town  and  old  castle  of  Castalla,  on  a  conical  hill  in  the 
centre,  being  occupied  by  Mackenzie’s  division,  and  all  its  approaches  strong¬ 
ly  guarded  by  artillery  (f). 

Battle  of  Emboldened  by  the  early  and  rapid  success  of  his  arms  against  the 
.St  of  the  Spaniards,  Suchet,  after  much  hesitation,  determined  to  attack  the 
French.  Rriiisli  in  their  position,  and  for  this  purpose  to  force  the  pass  of 
Biar.  Adam’s  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  two  Italian  regiments,  a  British 
battalion,  and  two  troops  of  foreign  hussars,  assailed  by  greatly  superior 
forces,  retreated,  bravely  fighting,  up  the  pass :  the  French  pursued  with 
great  vigour,  their  skirmishers  swarming  up  the  rocky  acclivities  on  either 
side  with  extraordinary  agility  and  resolution;  it  was  the  counterpart  of  the 
forcing  of  the  defile  at  Rolica  by  the  British,  in  the  commencement  of  the  Pen¬ 
insular  war  (2).  Alarmed  at  this  success  of  the  enemy,  by  which  he  lost  two 
guns,  Murray,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  his  position,  gave  orders  for 
a  retreat;  but  fortunately  for  the  honour  of  England,  the  attack  commenced 
before  it  could  be  carried  into  execution,  and  Suchet  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  was  taught  the  quality  of  British  troops  (3).  The  ascent  on  the  left,  where 
Whittingham’s  Spaniards  were  posted,  was  so  rugged  that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  the  steep  Avas  surmounted  ;  slowly,  however,  the  French  gain¬ 
ed  ground,  and  in  some  places  reached  the  summit,  and  were  proceeding 
along  it  when  they  met  the  27lh  regiment,  who,  lying  down  concealed  among 
the  rocks  (4),  suddenly  sprang  up  and  gave  them  such  a  volley,  within  pistol 
shot,  as  sent  the  whole  headlong,  with  dreadful  loss,  down  the  side  of  the 
ridge.  The  attack  on  the  other  points  was,  in  like  manner,  repulsed  by  the 
steady  valour  of  the  English  and  German  troops ;  and  at  length,  Suehet,  des¬ 
pairing  of  success,  drew  off  his  men  in  great  confusion  towards  the  pass  of 
Biar. 

Now  was  the  time  for  the  Allies  to  have  advanced  in  pursuit :  the  narrow 
defile,  three  miles  long,  Avas  in  Suchet’s  rear,  and  in  endeavouring  to  get  back 
through  the  gorge,  all  liis  guns,  and  probably  part  of  his  army,  AA'ould  have 
been  taken  by  a  vigorous  enemy  thundering  in  pursuit.  Donkin  (S),  the 

(1)  Nap,  V,  461,  462.  Viet,  et  Conq,  xxii.  255.  '  offierr  to  single  combat.  The  offer  was  immediately 

Tor.  V.  252,  253.  accepted  by  Caplaiii  Waldron  of  the  27tli,  who 

(2)  vii.  285.  sprang  out  of  his  company  to  meet  Ijiin  ;  tlic  hostile 

(3^  Viet,  etConq.  xxii.  256,  Sir  J.  Murray’s  ac-  lines  looked  on  wilhouL  firin’g  a  shot,  and  at  the  first 

count,  April  l3,  I8l3.  Gurw.  x.  353.  Tor.  v.  254.  encounter  the  Frenchinati's  licad  was  cleft  asunder, 
Suchet,  ii.307.  The  27lh  with  a  loud  shout  brought  down  their 

(4)  An  event  happened  here,  which  recalls  the  arms,  and  gave  the  volley  wliich  hurled  the  French 
heroic  ages  of  the  Iliad  or  Amadis  de  Gaul.  As  the  down  the  sleep. — Nai-.  v.  465. 

Frcncli  were  deploying  their  columns,  a  grenadier  (5)  Afterwards  Sir  Rnfaiic  Donkin,  a  most  galluat 

officer,  advancing  alone,  challenged  any  Fngiisli  and  enterprizing  officer. 
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quartermaster-general,  who  clearly  saw  that  the  decisive  moment  had  ar¬ 
rived,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  Mackenzie’s  division,  and  was  gallantly  as¬ 
sailing  the  French  rearguard,  which  strove  to  make  good  the  entrance  of  the 
pass;  Suchet,  with  his  infantry,  cavalry  and  caissons,  pell-mell,  had  plunged 
into  the  defile  in  great  disorder,  and  a  vigorous  effort  would  have  thrown  the 
whole  into  irretrievable  confusion  in  its  narrow  windings,  and  given  the 
British,  in  their  first  essay  in  the  east  of  the  Peninsula,  a  triumph  as  decisive, 
though  with  inferior  bodies  of  men,  as  those  of  Hohenlinden  or  the  Katzbach 
— when  Murray,  satisfied  with  the  success  already  achieved,  snatched  victory 
from  their  grasp,  and,  in  spite  of  the  energetic  remonstrances  of  Donkin,  drew 
off  his  forces,  and  allowed  the  French  to  make  their  way  through  the  defile 
unmolested.  The  consequence  was,  that  Suchet  brought  off  his  whole  guns 
and  ammunition  waggons ;  but  such  had  been  the  close  and  deadly  fire  of  the 
British  troops,  that  in  the  previous  action  he  lost  eighteen  hundred  men, 
and,  what  was  of  still  more  importance,  his  moral  influence  was  materially 
weakened  by  having  suffered  a  defeat  in  his  first  serious  encounter  with  the 
British  troops  (1). 

After  this  defeat,  Suchet  resumed  his  position  in  his  intrenched  camp; 
and  Murray;  weakened  by  the  loss  of  Roche’s  British  troops,  who  had  been 
recalled  by  Lord  AVilliam  Bentinck,  did  not  feel  himself  in  sufficient  strength 
to  resume  offensive  operations  in  that  quarter  till  the  battle  of  Vittoria  gave 
a  new  complexion  to  the  war. 

Operations  Thougli  Wellington  had  anxiously  enjoined  the  whole  Spanish 
northern  geuetals,  in  every  part  of  the  Peninsula,  to  abstain  from  hostilities, 
provinces.  and  withdraw  as  much  as  possible  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy, 
yet  it  was  impossible  to  carry  these  directions  implicitly  into  execution  in 
the  northern  provinces.  A  most  formidable  insurrection,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned  (2),  had  broken  out  in  Biscay,  upon  occasion  of  the  concentration  of 
the  French  troops  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  which  had  been  powerfully 
supported  by  succours  from  the  British  fleet;  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  French, 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  had  been  unable  to  dispossess  the  insurgents 
from  the  principal  stronghold  which  they  then  acquired.  The  guerillas  had 
become  much  more  experienced  and  systematic  in  their  operations;  their 
bands  in  the  interior  had  swelled  into  small  armies;  they  possessed  several 
fortified  posts  on  the  coast,  which  enabled  them  to  communicate  at  pleasure 
with,  and  receive  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  English  ships  of 
war,  these  supplies  being  now  dealt  with  a  judgment  and  liberality  which 
proved  of  the  most  essential  service.  The  partidas  in  these  provinces  were  no 
longer  composed  of  reckless  and  desperate  characters,  who  had  been  ruined 
by  the  events  of  the  war,  but  embraced  young  men  of  the  best  families,  Avho 
had  hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the  contest,  but  whom  the  dreadful  severities 
of  Marshal  Bessieres  had  drawn  forth  into  the  ranks  of  their  country  (5).  In 
Biscay  alone  several  battalions,  each  a  thousand  strong,  of  this  description 
had  been  formed,  and  so  completely  had  they  succeeded  in  intercepting  the 
communication  along  the  great  road  from  Bayonne  to  Madrid,  that  Joseph 
only  received  his  despatches  of  the  4th  January  on  the  18th  March,  and  then 
by  the  circuitous  route  of  Barcelona  and  Valencia  (4J. 


(1)  Sir  J.  jVIarray’s  account,  April  14,  I8l3. 
Gurw.  X.  353.  Nap.  v.  465.  466,  Tor.  v.  254,  255. 
'Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii.  260. 

(2)  Ante,  vii.  251. 

(3)  Ante,  vili.  143. 

(4)  N.ip.  V.  433,  43i.  Baquel  to  Bcilbicr,  Feb.  3, 
I8l3.  Eeliu.  i.  App.  109.  p.  682, 


If  reinforcements  do  not  speedily  arrive  in 
Navarre,  1  shall  not  be  surprised  at  any  catastrophe 
lliat  may  occur.  The  insolence  of  the  brigands 
proves  the  conndence  lliey  feel  in  their  operations, 
I  am  assured  it  Inis  never  been  so  great.  Their  or¬ 
ganization  into  battalions,  and  the  a(lmini.slratioa 
of  the  country,  is  complete ;  it  is  difficult  to  esti- 
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Napoleon's  formidable  insurreclion  excited,  as  well  it  might,  the  anxious 

on  this  attention  of  Napokfon,  threatening  as  it  did  his  principal  line  of 

emri-gcnry  .  •  •iiii*  -i  iits  * 

to  josepii.  communication  with  all  his  armies  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  and  para¬ 
lysing  the  whole  operations  in  the  Peninsula,  by  the  impossibility  either  of 
obtaining  information,  dispatching  orders,  or  sending  succours,  save  under 
the  guard  of  whole  divisions.  Ilis  instructions  to  meet  the  danger  were 
characterized  by  his  usual  decision  and  ability.  “  Hold,”  said  he  to  Joseph, 
“  Madrid  and  Valencia  only  as  points  of  observation;  fix  your  headquarters, 
not  as  monarch,  but  as  general  of  the  French  forces, at  Valladolid;  concen¬ 
trate  the  armies  of  the  south,  of  the  centre,  and  of  Portugal,  around  you ;  the 
Allies  will  not,  and  indeed  cannot,  make  any  serious  offensive  movement  for 
several  months;  wherefore  it  is  your  business  to  profit  by  their  forced  inac¬ 
tivity,  to  put  down  the  insurrection  in  the  northern  provinces,  to  free  the 
communication  with  France,  and  re-establish  a  good  base  for  operations, 
before  the  commencement  of  another  campaign,  that  the  French  army  may 
be  in  a  condition  to  fight  the  Allies,  if  they  advance  towards  France.”  To 
enable  Joseph  to  effect  the  desired  pacification  of  the  northern  provinces,  he 
was  authorized  to  summon  to  Valladolid,  if  necessary,  the  whole  army  of 
Portugal ;  but  when  he  came  to  enquire  of  Count  Reille,  its  commander,  how 
soon  these  directions  could  be  obeyed,  he  was  answered,  that  that  army, 
having  recently  remitted  5,600,000  francs,  seized  by  force  by  Marmont,  to 
France  (1),  and  being  totally  destitute  of  horses  and  carriages,  was  in  no  con¬ 
dition  to  undertake  any  offensive  operations. 

Napowon’s  Josopfi,  iiowover,  was  less  intent  on  carrying  into  effect  these 
for  au.  sup-  judicious  instructions,  than  on  getting  quit  of  Soult,  v.hom  he 

pressing  of  ^  ii 

the  northern  openly  accused  OT  criminal  ambition,  adding,  that  matters  had 
t"on““'  come  to  that  pass  between  them,  that  one  or  other  must  quit 
Spain  (2).  In  consequence  of  this  flagrant  disunion,  as  well  as  of  Napoleon’s 
own  need  ofSoult’s  militaryahilitiesin  the  arduous  German  campaign  on  which 
he  was  entering,  that  marshal  was  summoned  to  Germany,  where,  as  already 
noticed,  he  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the  battles  on  the  Elbe  (5).  The  Em¬ 
peror,  however,  incessantly  urged  his  brother  to  concentrate  his  troops  on 
the  Ebro,  and  strain  every  nerve  to  put  down  the  insurrection  in  the  north ; 
and  being  discontented  with  the  mode  in  which  Caffarelli  had  conducted  the 
partizan  warfare  there,  he  gave  Clausel  the  command,  and  enjoined  him  to 
resume  the  offensive  without  loss  of  time,  and  strike  at  the  enemy’s  prin- 


mate  tlie  advantages  they  derive  from  it.  If  from  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal  our  armies  had  sent  some  divi¬ 
sions  to  live  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  before  the 
winter  was  over,  we  would  have  purged  tliis  fine 
country  of  the  brigands  who  infest  it  *,  and  in  spring 
these  divisions,  perfectly  re-established,  would  liave 
been  able  to  resume  their  operations  against  the 
eternal  enemies  of  the  Continent.  IMuch  pi*eeious 
time  has  already  been  lost,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  do  in  spring  what  should  have  been  done  in  win¬ 
ter.  The  brigands  push  tlieir  audacity  to  such  a 
pitch  as  to  levy  contributions  in  tlic  provinces  oc¬ 
cupied  by  our  troops.  My  prince,  the  evil  is  great, 
and  strong  remedies  arc  loudly  called  for.  They  are 
not  to  be  found  but  in  the  development  of  a  power¬ 
ful  military  force.” — Lettre  de  Buqukt,  Commandant 
de  la  Gendarmerie  de  V Armee  d’Espagne,  au  Prince 
Berthier — Vitloria,  3  Fcrrier  1813.  Belmas,  i.  682, 
App. 

(1)  Napoleon  to  Joseph,  Jan.  29,  I8l3.  v,  606, 
and  Reille  to  Due  deFeltro,  Dec.  27,  I8l2.  Belin. 
i.  680. 

(2)  “The  Duke  of  Dalmatia  or  myself  must  quit 


Spain.  At  Valencia,!  had  so  far  forgotten  my  own  in¬ 
juries,  and  suppressed  my  own  indignation,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  sending  Soult  to  France,  1  gave  him  the  direc¬ 
tion  ofthe  operations  of  the  armies  ;  but  it  was  in  the 
hope  that  shame  forlhe  past,  combined  with  his  avi¬ 
dity  for  glory,  would  urge  him  to  extraordinary  exer¬ 
tion.  Nothing  of  ihc  kind,  however,  has  happened  : 
he  is  a  man  not  to  be  trusted.  Restless,  intriguing, 
ambitious,  he  would  sacrifice  every  thing  to  lus 
own  advancement ;  and  he  possesses  just  that  sort  of 
talent  that  would  lead  him  to  niounl  a  scaffold  at 
the  time  he  thought  he  was  ascending  a  throne,  be¬ 
cause  he  would  want  the  courage  to  .strike  whcit  the 
crisis  arrived.  At  the  passage  ofthe  Tonnes,  1  ac¬ 
quit  him  of  treachery,  because  there  fear  alone  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  bringing  the  Allies  to  battle;  but 
he  was  neverlhcless  treacherous  to  the  Emperor, 
and  his  proceedings  in  Spain  were  probably  con¬ 
nected  with  Maid’s  conspiracy  in  Paris.” — King 
Joseph  (o  Napoleon,  Fed.  I8l3.  Napier,  v. 

437,438. 

(3)  AntCf  ix.  113* 
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cipal  depots  and  magazines,  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  car¬ 
rying  on  the  contest  (1).  Clausel  assumed  the  command  on  the  22d  Fehruary; 
reinforcements,  nearly  20,000  strong,  from  the  army  of  Portugal,  soon  after 
arrived;  and  the  Spaniards  soon  felt  that  they  had  a  very  different  antagonist 
to  deal  with  from  the  general  who,  during  the  winter,  had  permitted  so  se¬ 
rious  an  insurrection  to  grow  up  in  the  mountain  districts  (2). 

Claiiscl's  Clausel  repaired  early  in  the  middle  of  March  to  Bilhoa,  which 
opcr“1o'nsin'^’3S  in  a  mannci  besieged  hy  the  guerillas,  and,  after  some  sharp 
Biscay.  fighting,  drove  them  back  into  their  mountain  strongholds  in  the 
March  j5.  ncighbourhood  of  Durango,  and  immediately  began  his  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  siege  of  Castro,  the  most  important  stronghold  Avhich  they  pos¬ 
sessed  on  the  coast,  and  by  which  they  constantly  communicated  with  the 
April  I.  English  ships  of  war.  Vfhile  he  was  so  engaged,  however,  Bilhoa 
was  again  threatened  by  the  partidas,  and  very  nearly  fell  into  their  hands. 
Mina  defeated  one  of  his  columns  near  Leria,  with  the  loss  of  eight  hundred 
April  5.  men  ;  the  same  enterprizing  chief  had  made  himself  master  of 
Taffalla,  with  its  garrison  of  five  hundred  men  :  forty  thousand  men  were  in 
arms  in  Navarre  and  Biscay,  of  which  sixteen  thousand  were  on  the  coast  of 
Biscay  and  Cuipuscoa,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  British  fleet ;  and 
eighteen  thousand,  who  could  unite  in  a  day,  occupied  both  banks  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  Ebro.  It  was  a  serious  and  a  harassing  warfare,  in  the  face 
of  such  a  force,  possessing  the  whole  mountain  strongholds  of  the  country,  to 
attempt  the  siege  of  Castro  in  form  ;  but  Clausel’s  vigour  and  ability  were 
equal  to  the  undertaking.  V.'ith  this  view,  he  divided  his  forces  into  two  di¬ 
visions;  and  while  Palombini,  with  six  thousand  men,  commenced  the  siege, 
Foy,  with  ten  thousand,  covered  the  operations;  and  he  himself,  with  thir¬ 
teen  thousand,  took  post  at  Puenta  la  Reyna,  in  Navarre,  to  make  head 
against  Mina,  Longa,  and  the  numerous  hands  of  insurgents  in  that  quarter. 
.Several  actions  ensued,  in  Avhich  the  Spaniards  were  worsted  ;  and  at  length 
Mayi3.  Miiio  liimsclf  wus  totally  defeated  in  the  valley  of  Roncal,  with  a 
thousand  killed  or  wounded ;  the  remainder  dispersed,  and  the  chief  himself 
escaped  with  only  fourteen  men.  He  soon  reassembled  his  scattered  band, 
May  22.  however,  and  near  Leria  destroyed  two  regiments  of  Fi'ench  ca¬ 
valry;  but  still  the  dispersion  of  Mina’s  corps,  even  for  a  time,  considerably 
lowered  the  spirit  of  the  insurgents;  and  Clause!,  establishing  his  headquar- 
May  23.  ters  at  Pampeluna,  succeeded  in  pacifying  several  of  the  valleys  of 
Navarre.  Meanwhile,  Castro  w'as  carried  hy  storm;  and  Sarrut,  following  up 
May 29.  Napoleon’s  instructions,  pushed  forw’ard  against  the  depots  and 
magazines  of  the  Biscayan  insurgents,  and  nearly  destroyed  three  of  their 
finest  battalions.  But  though  this  brilliant  success  attended  the  French  arms 
on  the  coast  and  in  Navarre,  it  was  wellnigli  balanced  by  the  advantages 
gained  hy  the  enemy,  who,  during  the  absence  of  the  main  forces  of  the 
French  in  these  flank  operations,  fell  upon  the  highroad  from  Bayonne  to 
Burgos,  and  captured  several  of  the  blockhouses,  putting  the  garrisons  to  the 
sword;  insomuch  that  Clausel,  worn  out  with  this  interminable  warfare, 
declared  it  would  require  fifty  thousand  men  and  three  months  to  put  down 


(l)  “  The  pnrLidas  are  strong,  organised,  and  sc  • 
conded  by  ibe  general  exultation  produced  hy  the 
battle  of  Salamanca.  The  insurrcctioDal  juntas  have 
])ccn  revived;  the  posts  on  tlie  coast  abandoned  by 
the  French,  and  seized  by  the  English  ;  the  bands 
enjoy  ail  llic  rcsourcc.s  of  the  eouiilry,  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  warfare  hilherlo  ptirsued  has  favoured  lltts 
progress.  TJic  French  have  rcuiaiaed  always  on  the 


defensive;  you  must  adopt  a  contrar}*  system  ;  at¬ 
tack  suddenly,  pursue  rapidly;  aim  at  the  .Spa¬ 
niard’s  magazines,  depots  of  arms,  and  liospiuls; 
disorganize  the  insurrection,  and  one  or  two  suc¬ 
cesses  will  pacify  the  whole  counlry.” — Inato- 
LEOx  to  Clausel,  9/4  Felt.  J813.  IVap.  v.  43G- 

(2)  Nap.  V.  485,  489.  Napoleon  to  Clausel,  Feb. 
7,  1813.  Ibid.  V.  488. 
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the  northern  insurrection;  and  Napoleon  bitterly  complained  that  all  the 
successes  of  Foy,  Sarrut,  and  Poloinbini,  had  brought  neither  safety  to  his 
convoys  nor  regularity  to  his  couriers  (1). 

Wellington  But  greater  events  were  now  on  the  wing ;  the  chiefs  on  both  sides 
t’a^keefe  repaired  to  their  respective  headquarters, and  the  mutual  concen- 
pia'i’o“' tration  of  troops  bespoke  the  approach  of  serious  warfare.  Joseph, 
operations,  .^ylio  bad  quitted  Madrid  in  the  middle  of  March  with  his  guards, 
March  17.  [md  subscquently  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Valladolid,  from  whence 
he  had  detached  the  divisions  Foy,  Taupin,  Sarrut,  and  Barbot,  to  aid  Clau- 
sel  in  the  reduction  of  Biscay  and  Navarre.  This  large  deduction  from  the 
main  army  was  attended  with  the  most  important  effects  in  the  course  of  the 
campaign;  for  Wellington  was  now  concentrating  his  forces,  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  spring  having  provided  ample  forage  for  his  horses,  he  was  prepared 
to  march.  Never  had  the  army  been  so  numerous  or  so  healthy,  never  its 
spirits  so  high  ;  twenty  thousand  men  had  rejoined  their  ranks  since  the 
troops  went  into  winter-quarters  in  December,  and  the  meanest  drummer 
was  inspired  with  the  belief  that  he  was  about  to  march  from  victory  to  vic¬ 
tory,  till  the  French  eagles  were  chased  across  the  Pyrenees.  Wellington’s 
plan  was  to  move  the  left  wing  of  bis  army  across  the  Douro,  within  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  frontier ;  to  march  it  up  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  as  far  as  Zamora, 
and  then  crossing  the  Esla,  unite  it  to  the  Galiician  forces;  while  the  centre 
and  left,  advancing  from  the  Agueda  by  Salamanca,  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Tormes,  and  drove  the  French  entirely  from  the  line  of  the  Douro,  towards 
the  Carrion.  Constantly  threatening  them  in  flank  by  the  left  wing,  which 
was  to  be  always  kept  in  advance,  he  thus  hoped  the  enemy  would  be  driven 
back  by  Burgos  into  Biscay,  and  he  himself  would  succeed  in  establishing 
there  a  new  basis  for  the  war,  resting  on  the  numerous  and  fortified  seaports 
on  the  coast,  and  supported  by  the  gallant  mountaineers,  who  in  such 
strength  had  maintained  through  the  winter  a  bloody  and  equal  contest  with 
the  enemy.  In  this  way,  while  he  advanced  his  forces,  and  drove  back  tbe 
enemy  towards  their  own  frontiers,  he  would  at  once  draw  nearer  to  his  own 
resources,  and  intercept  the  whole  communications  of  the  enemy.  This  pro¬ 
ject  was  attended  with  this  obvious  danger,  that  the  army  being  divided  into 
two  grand  divisions,  with  groat  ranges  of  mountains  and  impassable  rivers 
between  them,  either  was  exposed  to  the  risk  of  a  separate  attack  from  the 
whole  forces  of  the  enemy;  but  Wellington  relied  with  reason  for  the  means 
of  obviating  this  danger,  upon  the  strong  nature  of  the  country  to  which 
cither  might  retire  in  case  of  danger,  the  high  spirit  and  admirable  discipline 
of  bis  troops,  and  the  universal  fidelity  of  the  peasantry,  which  prevented  his 
designs  from  becoming  known  to  the  enemy  (2j. 

MnrHi  of  The  mai'cli  began  on  the  22d  May,  and  on  the  2od  headquarters 
'nto'spo™  were  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Ample  employment  for  Sucliet  was  at  the 
wny  22.  same  time  secured,  by  directions  sent  to  Sir  John  Murray  to  em¬ 
bark  his  troops,  and,  landing  in  Catalonia,  commence  the  siege  of  Taragona  ; 
a  bridge  equipage  was  prepared  for  the  passage  of  the  Douro ;  the  army  of  the 
Duke  del  Parque  advanced  from  the  Sierra  Morena  into  La  Mancha,  and  that 
of  the  reserve  in  Andalusia  broke  up  from  Seville  on  the  J2th,  and  on  the 
24th  was  to  be  at  the  bridge  of  Almarcz,  so  as  to  threaten  Madrid  and  the 
provinces  in  the  centre  of  Spain ;  and  preparations  Avere  made,  as  soon  as  the 
columns  reached  the  frontiers  of  Biscay  or  Callicia,  for  throAving  off  the  com- 

(1)  Nap.  V.  489,  502.  Belm.  i.  251.  Tor  v.  238,  Garw.  x.  357.  Nap.  v.  567,  509.  Bclm.  i.  252.  Vict. 

240.  ct  Conq.  xxii.  243. 

(2)  Wellinglon  lo  Lord  Balliurst,  May,  5,  1813- 
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munications  with  Lisbon,  and  drawing  the  whole  supplies  of  the  army  from 
the  nearer  harbours  of  these  northern  provinces.  Seventy  thousand  English 
and  Portuguese,  and  twenty  thousand  Spaniards  were  so  disposed,  that  they 
were  all  to  bear  in  front  or  flank  on  the  surprised  and  disjointed  columns  of 
the  enemy,  w'ho  would  be  forced  back,  it  was  hoped,  in  confusion  into  the 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees.  Hope  pervaded  every  bosom,  joy  beat  high  in  every 
heart  :  the  veterans  marched  over  the  scenes  of  their  former  glory,  the  halo 
of  twenty  victories  playing  round  their  bayonets;  the  new  soldiers  burned 
with  desire  to  emulate  their  well-earned  fame.  The  English  commander 
shared  the  general  exultation;  and  so  confidently  did  he  anticipate  the  defeat 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  permanent  transference  of  the  seat  of  war  to  the  north 
of  the  Peninsula,  that,  in  passing  the  stream  which  marks  the  frontier  of 
Spain,  he  rose  in  his  stirrups,  and  waving  his  hand,  exclaimed — “  Farewell, 
Portugal  (1) !  ” 

Hp  advances  The  march  of  the  Duke  del  Parque’s  army  and  the  reserve  from 
uod'r'iso''and  Audalusla,  which  commenced  ten  days  earlier  than  that  of  the 
fcIoaTi"  army  of  Wellington,  to  give  them  time  to  get  forward  before 

Douio.  the  latter  moved,  was  attended  with  the  very  best  effect;  for  they 
spread  the  alarm  in  Madrid  and  New  Castile  before  the  direction  of  the  march 
of  the  British  army  could  be  known,  and,  by  inducing  the  belief  that  a  com¬ 
bined  attack  on  the  capital  was  intended,  prevented  that  concentration  of 
force  on  the  Upper  Ebro  by  which  alone  the  march  of  the  British  general 
could  have  been  arrested.  Accordingly,  when  the  centre  and  right  of  the 
English  army  were  advancing  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo  to  the  Douro,  and  Gra¬ 
ham,  with  the  left  in  advance,  was  toiling  through  the  Tras-os-Montes,  not 
more  than  thirty-five  thousand  men,  with  a  hundred  guns,  were  concentrated 
at  Valladolid ;  and  the  whole  French  posts  at  Madrid,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus,  were  in  alarm,  expecting  an  immediate  attack  in  that  quarter.  Thus, 
May  25.  when  danger  really  threatened  from  the  side  of  Salamanca,  no 
means  of  resisting  it  existed;  the  line  of  the  Tormes  was  at  once  abandoned, 
with  some  loss  to  the  retreating  army  in  passing;  three  days  after,  the  Douro 
was  crossed  by  them  at  Zamora,  and  the  bridge  there  destroyed;  the  British 
passed  the  Esla  by  the  fords,  and  the  Douro  by  a  bridge  throwm  over  above 
mjj  28.  Zamora,  and  at  Toro.  Wellington  himself,  who  had  set  off  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  troops,  passed  the  river  at  Miranda,  by  means  of  a  basket  slung 
on  a  rope  stretched  from  precipice  to  precipice,  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  foaming  torrent.  Graham  had  encountered  many  difficulties  on  his  march 
through  the  mountains  within  the  Portuguese  frontier;  but  his  vigour  and 
perseverance,  seconded  by  the  zeal  and  energy  of  his  troops,  had  overcome 
them  ail :  forty  thousand  men  had  been  transported,  as  if  by  enchantment, 
in  ten  days,  through  two  hundred  miles  on  the  most  broken  and  rugged  coun¬ 
try  in  the  Peninsula;  and  on  the  .3d  June  the  whole  army  was  in  com¬ 
munication  on  the  northern  hank  of  the  Douro,  hetw'een  Toro  and  the  river 
Esla  (2j. 

Burgos  is  This  formidable  concentration  of  troops  to  the  north  of  the  Douro, 
umUho'’’  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  position  which  they  had  hitherto  oc- 
ir'eaTi'o  uie  cupiod  froiitiog  the  English  general,  rendered  the  further  stay  of 
Ebro.  French  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valladolid  impossible; 

and  a  hasty  ill-arranged  retreat  was  commenced  to  the  Upper  Ebro.  Valla¬ 
dolid,  with  considerable  stores  of  ammunition,  was  occupied  on  the  4th.  On 

(1)  Naj).  V,  512,  513.  Wellington  to  Lord  Ila-  Conq-  X'.tii.  253,  254.  WclUngton  to  Lo.d  Lalhurst, 

lliurst,  25ili  May  iSl3.  Gurw.  x.  399.  June  C.  I8l3-  Gurw.  x.  421. 

(2)  jN.tji.  V.  520,  525.  Bclrn.  i.  252,  253.  Viet,  ct 
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the  7th  and  8th,  the  British  army,  rapidly  pursuing,  crossed  the  Carrion  at 
various  points;  and  pressing  forward  with  conquering  violence,  and  in  the 
highest  spirits  at  seeing  the  enemy  thus  receding  before  them,  soon  arrived 
at  the  scenes  which  they  had  passed  under  such  disastrous  circumstances,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  retreat  from  Burgos,  in  the  close  of  the  preceding 
campaign.  Joseph  at  first  thought  he  should  be  in  a  condition  to  give  the 
enemy  battle  on  the  elevated  plateaux  around  that  stronghold,  and  he  had 
now  assembled  fifty-five  thousand  men,  including  nine  thousand  excellent 
horse,  and  a  hundred  guns ;  but  the  force  of  the  inundation  was  too  great  to 
be  thus  stopped  :  a  hundred  thousand  men  were  on  his  front  and  flank;  for 
the  guerillas  of  Navarre  and  Biscay  had  now  drawn  together  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  British  army,  and  rumour,  as  usual  exaggerating  the  danger,  had 
magnified  their  amount  to  a  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  combatants.  The 
June  14.  French  retreat,  therefore,  was  continued  without  intermission  to 
the  Ebro;  the  castle  of  Burgos,  the  theatre  of  such  desperate  strife  in  the 
former  campaign,  was  blown  up  with  a  frightful  explosion,  and  with  such 
precipitation  that  three  hundred  French  soldiers,  defiling  under  its  walls  at 
the  time,  were  crushed  by  the  falling  ruins;  and  the  enemy,  in  deep  depres¬ 
sion,  continued  their  retreat  towards  Vittoria.  With  mingled  astonishment 
and  exultation,  the  allied  troops  triumphantly  marched  through  the  scenes 
of  their  former  struggles  and  defeat  (1).  “  Clausel’s  strong  position,  Dubre- 
ton’s  thundering  castle,  had  disappeared  like  a  dream;  and  sixty  thousand 
veteran  soldiers,  willing  to  fight  at  every  step,  were  hurried  with  all  the 
tumult  and  confusion  of  defeat  across  the  Ebro.” 

.ind  dfiorder  ln abandoning Burgos,  Joscpli  tooktheroadfor  Vittoria,byPancorvo 
French  rc  Miranda  del  Ebro ;  but  the  consequences  of  this  precipitate  re¬ 
treat.  treat  now  became  painfully  apparent,  and  it  was  evident  to  the 
whole  army,  that  it  would  be  impossible,  when  pressed  by  a  victorious  enemy 
in  rear,  to  engage  the  troops  in  the  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees,  encumbered  as 
they  were  with  baggage  and  spoil,  not  of  a  province  but  a  kingdom.  Under 
the  error  produced  by  this  unlooked-for  and  overwhelming  force  suddenly 
thrown  on  their  line  of  communication  with  France,  the  whole  French  troops 
and  civil  authorities  had  evacuated  Madrid,  and  taken  refuge  under  shelter 
of  the  army  :  and  the  road  from  that  capital  to  Bayonne  was  encumbered 
with  an  endless  file  of  chariots,  carriages,  and  waggons,  which  bore  away  the 
helpless  multitude  and  rich  stores  of  spoil  towards  the  frontier.  The  French 
army  thus  encumbered,  exhibited  a  lively  image  of  those  hosts  which  the 
luxury  of  Asiatic  warfare  has  in  every  age  accumulated  round  the  standards 
of  their  sultauns  :  for  the  riches  which  they  carried  with  them  were  such  as 
bespoke  the  regal  stale  of  a  great  monarchy;  and  the  train  of  civil  function¬ 
aries,  officers  of  state,  and  ladies  of  pleasure,  who  followed  the  troops,  re¬ 
called  rather  the  efleminacy  of  oriental  magnificence,  than  the  simple  but 
iron  bands  of  European  warfare  (2). 

Prodigious  q’[,g  secret  of  the  astonishing  success  of  Wellington’s  march  con- 
sisted  in  his  constantly  keeping  his  left  wing  in  advance,  and  by 
to  vutorir°  that  means  continually  pressing  round  the  right  flank  of  the 
French;  and  in  that  way,  coupled  with  a  constant  pressure  in  front,  he  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  evacuate  every  successive  position,  how  strong  soever,  which 
they  took  up  between  Burgos  and  the  Ebro.  The  British  troops,  in  pursuing  a 
triumphant  advance  through  this  rocky  and  mountainous  country,  were 

(l)  Nap.  V  537,  54l.  Viet,  ct  Conq.  xxii.  245.  (2)  Viet,  et  Coii((.  x.sil.  245.  'ior.  v.  2G4,  2G5> 

AVelliuglou  to  Lord  Bathurst,  June  13,  !8l3.  Giirv/.  267.  Napier,  v.  388,  541.  Gurw.  44i. 

X.  435, ‘Tor.  v.  201=  262. 
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never  weary  of  expressing  their  astonishment  at  the  prodigious  strength  of 
the  positions  which  were  abandoned,  and  the  numerous  rocky  defiles  tra¬ 
versed  only  by  single  arches,  which  retarded  but  by  a  few  hours  the  advance 
of  the  allied  army.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  simultaneous  pressure  round 
the  right  wing  of  the  French,  which  was  going  forward  from  the  advance  of 
Graham  with  the  British  left  wing,  and  that  the  most  alarming  accounts  were 
constantly  received  at  the  French  headquarters  of  the  progress  of  the  allied 
troops  in  that  direction.  On  the  15th,  Graham  pursued  his  indefatigable 
march  through  the  hills  at  the  sources  of  the  Ebro,  and  on  the  14th,  passed 
that  river  at  the  bridge  of  Rockamund  and  San  Martin.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Spanish  guerillas  from  Biscay  crowded  in  great  numbers  to  the  same  quarter, 
and  occupied  all  the  passes  in  the  great  mountains  of  Reynosa  which  lie  be¬ 
tween  the  Ebro  and  the  sea-coast.  The  effects  of  this  decisive  manoeuvre 
where,  that  not  only  was  the  French  main  army  obliged  to  abandon  all  the 
successive  positions  which  it  took  up  on  the  great  road,  hut  the  whole  sea- 
coast  of  Biscay,  with  the  exception  of  Bilboa  and  Santona,  was  evacuated  by 
the  enemy,  and  the  British  vessels  of  war,  amidst  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of 
the  inhabitants,  entered  all  the  harbours.  A  depot  and  hospital  station  was 
immediately  established  at  Santander;  the  whole  supplies  of  the  army  were 
directed  thither;  a  new  base  of  operations  was  established  close  to  the  scene 
of  the  coming  contest;  and  Portugal,  like  a  heavy  tender  whose  aid  was  no 
longer  required,  was  cut  away  and  forgotten.  Meanwhile  the  sweep  of  the 
Allies  round  the  extreme  French  right  was  continued  with  unabated  vigour; 
the  whole  crest  of  the  mountains,  between  the  Ebro  and  the  sea,  was  soon  in 
their  possession;  the  scarlet  uniforms  were  to  be  seen  in  every  valley;  and 
the  stream  of  war,  descending  with  impetuous  force  down  all  the  clefts  of 
the  mountains,  burst  in  a  hundred  foaming  torrents  into  the  basin  of  Yittoria. 
With  such  accuracy  were  the  inarches  of  all  the  columns  calculated,  and  with 
such  precision  were  they  carried  into  effect  by  the  admirable  troops,  inured 
to  war  and  all  its  fatigues,  which  Wellington  commanded,  that  every  thing 
happened  exactly  as  he  had  arranged  before  he  set  out  from  Portugal;  and 
the  troops  all  arrived  at  the  stations  assigned  them,  in  the  prophetic  con¬ 
templation  of  their  chief,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yittoria,  at  the  very  time 
xvhen  the  French  army,  heavy  laden  and  dejected,  had  accumulated  its  im¬ 
mense  files  of  chariots  and  baggage-waggons,  under  the  charge  of  seventy 
thousand  men,  in  the  plain  in  front  of  that  town  (1). 

Extraoi-  No  words  can  do  justice  to  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  scenery 
lleauiy  of  thi’ough  wliicli  tlic  Biitisli  troops,  especially  those  on  the  left  wing, 
throu^r’’^  passed  during  this  memorable  march.  The  romantic  valleys  of  the 
wiiioh  the  mountain  region  whence  the  Ebro  draws  its  waters,  which  at  every 
r'aTs<<i  season  excite  the  admiration  of  the  passing  traveller,  were  at  that 
time  singularly  enhanced  by  the  exquisite  verdure  of  the  opening  spring, 
and  the  luxuriance  of  the  foliage  which  in  every  sheltered  nook  clothed  the 
mountain  sides.  Yv^ar  appeared  in  these  sequestered  and  pastoral  valleys,  not 
in  its  rude  and  bloody  garb, but  in  its  most  brilliant  and  attractive  costume; 
the  pomp  of  military  music,  as  the  troops  wended  their  way  through  the 
valleys,  blended  with  the  shepherd’s  pipe  on  the  hills  above ;  while  the  nu¬ 
merous  columns  of  horse,  foot,  and  cannon,  winding  in  every  direction 
through  the  defiles,  gave  an  inexpressible  variety  and  charm  to  the  landscape. 
Even  the  common  soldiers  were  not  insensible  to  the  beauty  of  the  spectacle 

(l)  Nnp.  V.  540,  5i3.  Weilingloii  lo  Earl  Bathurst.  June  i9,  June  22,  1813.  fiui'w.  x,  444,  446. 
Vicl.  et  Coijq.  xxii.  245,  246. 
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thus  perpetually  placed  before  their  eyes.  Often  the  men  rested  on  their 
muskets  with  their  arms  crossed,  gazing  on  the  lovely  scenes  which  lay  spread 
far  beneath  their  feet;  and  more  than  once  the  heads  of  the  columns  invo¬ 
luntarily  halted  to  satiate  their  eyes  with  a  spectacle  of  beauty,  the  like  of 
which  all  felt  they  might  never  see  again  (1). 
hitldrof  immense  baggage  trains  of  Joseph’s  army  had  now  fallen  back 

drm‘’'!ind  j'lto  basin  of  Vittoria;  and  seventy  thousand  men  were  as- 
bliggdigT in  sembled  to  protect  their  retreat  into  France.  But  it  seemed  hardly 
Vittoria.  possible  that  even  that  large  force  could  secure  the  safe  transit  of 
such  an  enormous  multitude  of  carriages;  and  yet  how  could  they  be  aban¬ 
doned  without  confessing  defeat,  and  relinquishing  at  the  same  time  the 
whole  ammunition  waggons  and  military  stores  of  the  army  ?  The  rapacity 
of  the  French  authorities  in  Spain  ;  the  general  spoliation  which,  from  the 
marshals  downwards,  they  had  exercised  under  the  imperial  orders  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  now  fell  with  just  but  terrible  force  upon  them;  their 
gallant  army  was  about  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  immensity  of  its  spoil.  In 
retreating  through  Madrid  and  the  two  Castiles,  the  French  authorities  had 
levied  contributions  surpassing  all  the  former  ones  in  severity  and  magni¬ 
tude;  and  the  enormous  sums  raised  in  this  way,  amounting  to  five  millions 
and  a  half  of  dollars,  were  all  existing  in  hard  cash,  and  constituted  no  incon¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  weight  with  which  the  army  was  encumbered.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  these  pecuniary  exactions,  both  Joseph  and  hisgenerals  had  faithfully 
followed  the  example  set  them  by  the  Emperor,  in  collecting  and  bringing 
off  all  the  most  precious  Avorks  of  art  Avhich  adorned  the  Spanish  capital  and 
provinces.  All  the  marshals,  from  Murat,  who  commenced  the  pillage  in  1808, 
had  gratified  themselves  by  seizing  upon  the  finest  paintings  Avhich  were  to 
be  found  in  convents  or  private  palaces  in  every  part  of  the  country;  and 
Marshal  Soult  in  particular,  had,  from  the  rich  spoils  of  the  Andalusian  con¬ 
vents,  formed  the  noble  collection  of  paintings  by  Murillo  and  Velasquez, 
which  now  adorns  his  hotel  at  Paris.  But  Avhen  Joseph  and  bis  Avhole  civil 
functionaries  came  to  break  up  finally  from  Madrid,  the  work  of  spoliation 
went  on  on  a  greater  scale,  and  extended  to  every  object  of  interest,  whether 
from  beauty,  rarity,  or  antiquity,  which  Avas  to  be  found  in  the  royal  palaces 
or  museums.  Many  of  the  finest  Avorks  of  Titian,  Raphael,  and  Correggio, 
were  got  hold  of  in  this  manner,  especially  from  the  Escurial  and  the  royal 
palace  at  Madrid ;  Avbile  all  the  archives  and  museums  iu  the  capital  and  in 
Old  Castile,  had  been  compelled  to  yield  up  their  most  precious  contents  to 
accompany  the  footsteps  of  the  fugitive  monarch.  All  this  precious  spoil  Avas 
dragged  along  in  endless  convoy  in  the  rear  of  the  French  army  ;  and  Avhen  it 
halted  and  faced  about  in  the  basin  of  Vittoria,  it  Avas  rather  from  a  sense  of 
the  evident  impossibility  of  transporting  the  prodigious  mass  in  safety 
through  the  approaching  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees,  than  from  any  Avell-founded 
hope  of  being  able  to  resist  the  shock  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army  (2). 
Description  The  basin  of  Vittoria,  Avhich  has  become  immortal  from  the  battle, 
of  v'iuori"!  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  Peninsula,  Avhicli  Avas  fought  Avithin  its 
liewo'r  bosom,  is  a  small  plain,  about  eight  miles  in  length  by  six  iir 
battle.  breadth,  situated  in  an  elevated  plateau  among  the  mountains.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  commencement  of  the  Pyreneean 
range,  and  on  thcAvestby  a  chain  of  rugged  mountains,  Avhich  separates  the 
province  of  Alava  from  that  of  Biscay.  A  traveller  entering  the  valley  from 

(1)  Recollections  of  tlic  Peninsula.  173,  176,  and  (2)  Tor.  v,  2G2,  272. 
personal  knowledge. 
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the  side  of  Miranda  del  Ebro,  by  the  great  road  from  Madrid,  emerges  into  the 
plain  by  the  pass  of  Puebla,  where  the  Zadorra  forces  its  way  through  a  nar¬ 
row  cleft  in  the  mountain,  in  its  descent  to  the  Ebro,  and  from  whence  the 
spires  of  Vittoria,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain,  are  visible  about  eight 
miles  distant.  This  little  plain  is  intersected  by  two  ranges  of  hills,  which 
cross  it  nearly  from  east  to  west,  and  afi'orded  two  very  strong  positions, 
where  the  French  army  endeavoured  to  stop  the  advance  of  the  Allies;  the 
first  being  on  either  side  of  Arinez,  and  the  second,  which  was  a  much 
stronger  ground,  was  around  Gomecha.  Several  roads  from  the  mountains 
on  all  sides  intersect  each  other  at  Vittoria,  particularly  those  toPampeluna, 
Bilboa,  and  Gallicia;  but  altbough  they  are  all  practicable  for  guns,  yet  that 
which  leads  direct  to  St. -Sebastian  and  Bayonne,  through  Gamarra  Mayor, 
was  alone  adequate  to  receive  the  vast  trains  of  carriages  which  were  heaped 
up  in  and  around  that  town.  Two  great  convoys  had  already  departed  by 
this  road,  and  were  now  far  advanced  on  the  way  to  France ;  but  a  still  greater 
quantity,  including  the  whole  royal  treasure,  and  all  the  guns  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  of  the  army,  remained,  and  therefore  it  was  of  the  highest  importance 
to  tbe  French  at  all  hazards  to  keep  possession  of  the  great  road  to  Bayonne, 
and,  above  all,  not  to  suffer  Gamarra  Mayor  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  while  the  bulk  of  the  army  on  the  broken  ground,  in  the  middle 
of  the  plain  of  Vittoria,  endeavoured  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  allied 
force  (1). 

Forces  of  The  departure  of  the  two  heavy  laden  convoys  for  France,  sensi- 

on“ti,'c"op-  diminished  the  strength  of  Joseph’s  army  ;  for  they  required  to 

posite  sides,  guarded  by  strong  escorts  to  prevent  them  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Biscay  guerillas.  The  guard  attending  the  last,  consisted  of  no  less 
than  three  thousand  troops  under  General  Maucune.  After  this  large  reduc¬ 
tion,  however,  the  French  army  amounted  to  above  seventy  thousand  men, 
of  whom  sixty-live  thousand  were  effective  combatants,  and  they  had  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon.  On  Wellington’s  side  there  were  only 
sixty  thousand  English  and  Portuguese  sabres  and  bayonets  in  the  field  ;  for 
the  sixth  division,  six  thousand  five  hundred  strong,  had  been  left  at  Medina 
de  Pomar,  and  some  stragglers  had  necessarily  fallen  behind  during  so  long 
and  fatiguing  a  march  as  that  which  they  had  made  from  the  Portuguese 
frontier.  But  in  addition  to  this  force,  there  were  fully  eighteen  thousand 
Spaniards,  so  that  the  total  force  was  above  eighty  thousand,  with  ninety 
guns.  The  strength  of  the  French  position  consisted  chiefly  in  the  great 
number  of  bridges  which  the  allied  forces  had  to  pass,  over  the  numerous 
mountain  streams  which  descend  into  the  basin  of  Vittoria,  some  of  which, 
particularly  that  of  Puebla  and  Nanclares,  to  the  south  of  Vittoria,  and  that 
of  Gamarra  Mayor  and  Ariega,  to  the  north  of  that  town,  w'ere  of  great 
strength,  and  easily  susceptible  of  defence.  The  ridges  too,  which  cross  the 
plain,  afforded  successive  defensive  positions,  the  last  of  which  was  close  to 
the  town  of  Vittoria.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Aveakness  of  their  situation 
consisted  in  the  single  line  of  retreat  passable  for  the  carriages  of  the  army, 
which  Avas  kept  open  for  them  in  case  of  disaster ;  and  the  appalling  dangers 
Avhich  aAvaited  them  if  their  army  in  the  plain  met  Avith  a  serious  reverse, 
and  either  lost  the  command  of  tlie  great  road  to  Bayonne,  or  Avas  driven, 
Avith  its  immense  files  of  ammunition  and  baggage-Avaggons,  into  the  rough 
mountain  road  leading  to  Pampeluna  (2). 

(1,)  N.III.  V.  548,  549.  Tor.  vi.  214.  Viet.  etConq.  (2)  N.np.  v.  500,  555.  Wellin"lon  to  I.oril  Ca- 
xxii.  24G,  247.  Minrst,  June  22,  1813.  Gurw.  x.  4G6. 
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British  plan  Having  anxiously  surveyed  the  enemy’s  position  on  the  afternoon 
of  attack,  of  the  20th,  and  perceiving  that  they  stood  firm,  and  were  making 
preparations  for  battle,  Wellington,  on  his  side,  made  his  dispositions  for  an 
attack.  Hill,  with  twenty  thousand  men,  was  to  move  with  the  right  wing, 
at  daybreak,  into  the  great  road  to  Vittoria,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Puebla, 
and  advancing  through  the  defile,  which  was  not  occupied  in  strength  by  the 
enemy,  expand  his  force  as  he  arrived  in  the  open  plain ;  Murillo,  with  his 
division  of  Spaniards,  keeping  on  his  right,  on  the  heights  between  the  great 
road  and  the  hills.  The  right  centre,  under  Wellington  in  person,  consisting 
of  the  light  and  fourth  divisions,  with  Ponsonby’s  cavalry  and  the  dragoon 
guards,  were  to  proceed  through  the  pass  which  leads  to  Subijana-de-Moril- 
los,  and,  crossing  the  ridges  which  formed  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
basin  of  Vittoria,  move  straight  forward  to  their  respective  points  of  attack 
on  the  Zadorra,  especially  the  bridges  of  Mendoza,  Tres  Puentes,  and  Nan- 
clares.  The  left  centre,  comprising  the  third  and  seventh  divisions,  was  to 
move  by  the  village  of  Gueta,  direct  upon  the  steeples  of  Vittoria  ;  Sir  Thomas 
Graham  moving  from  Murguia  on  the  left,  with  the  first  and  fifth  divisions, 
Longa’s  Spaniards,  and  Anson  and  Bock’s  cavalry,  in  all  about  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  men,  by  the  Bilboa  road,  so  as  to  fall  on  the  extreme  French  right  un¬ 
der  Reille,  and  if  possible  force  the  bridge  of  the  Zadorra  at  Gamarra  Mayor, 
and  thus  intercept  the  line  of  retreat  for  the  army  by  the  great  road  to 
Bayonne  (1).  The  effect  of  these  dispositions,  if  simultaneously  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  carried  into  execution,  obviously  would  be  to  cut  off  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  French  army  by  the  only  line  practicable  for  their  numerous 
carriages,  at  the  very  time  that  they  were  hard  pressed  by  the  main  body  of 
the  Allies  in  front,  and  thus  expose  them  to  total  ruin  (2). 


(l)  Morning  State  of  the  Angto-Portugucse  Army,  June,  I8l3* 


Present, 

Total. 

Under  Anns. ' 

On  Command, 

.  Present.  On  Command. 

British  Cavalry, . 

851 

I^orluguese  Cavalry,  .... 

.  .  1,-452 

225 

Total  Cavalry,  .  .  . 

9,2-43  t,07G 

British  Infantry, . 

.  .  23,658 

1,771 

Poitugucsp  Infantry,  .... 

1,038 

Total  Infantry,  .  .  . 

•  • 

47,563  2,809 

Sahres  and  bayonets . 

. 

56,806  3.80G 

Deduct  the  6th  Division  left  at  Medina 

de  Poinar, . 

6,320 

Total  Sabres  and  bayonets, , 

. 

50,486  3.885 

Spanish  Auxiliaries. 

liifantiy 

Mnn. 

Muiillo’s  Division,  about . 3,000 

Giron’s  Division,  about . J2,000 

Carlos  cl'Espagna’s  Division,  about . 3,000 

Longa’s  Division,  about . 3,000 

fiavalry  ; 

beniie  Villcniur,  about . 1,000 

Julian  Sanchey,  about, . . 

Total  Spanisb, . 23,000 

Total,  Aiiglo-l’orlugucsc,  .  .  .  50,486 


Grant!  total,  ....  73,486 
Cannon, .  90 

—  Napier’s  Peninsular  IVar,  vol.  v.,  p.  622. 

(2)  Murray’s  Instructions  in  Wyld’s  Memoirs,  hat!  an  opportunity  of  referring  to  ibe  lale^  aclml- 

100,  102.  Nap.  v,  554, 555.  Wellington  to  Lord  Ba-  rable  publication  of  Wyld’s  Plan.s  of  the  Peninsular 

tburst,  22d  June  1813.  Giirw.  x.  446.  Campaigns,  accompanied  by  the  valuable  cxplana- 

This  is  the  first  occasion  in  which  the  author  has  tory  Memoir,  which  is  enriched  with  so  many  of 
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Frcniii  The  French  order  of  battle,  hastily  taken  up,  without  any  master 
mind  to  direct  it,  was  much  less  ably  conceived,  and  bore  the 
brittle.  n)ark  rather  of  the  hurried  defensive  arrangement  of  several  in¬ 
dependent  corps  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  assailed  by  superior  forces,  than 
the  deliberate  arrangement  of  a  great  army  about  to  contend  with  a  worthy 
antagonist  for  the  dominion  of  the  Peninsula.  The  right,  which  was  opposed 
to  Graham,  occupied  the  heights  in  front  of  the  Zadorra,  above  the  village 
ofAhechuco,  and  covered  Vittoria  from  approach  by  the  Bilboa  road;  the 
centre  extended  along  the  left  hank  of  the  same  river,  commanding  and 
blocking  up  the  great  road  from  Madrid;  the  left,  behind  theZadorra,  stretch¬ 
ed  from  Arinez  to  Puebla  de  Arganzon,  and  fronted  the  defile  of  Puebla,  by 
which  Sir  Rowland  Hill  was  to  issue  to  the  fight.  A  detached  corps,  under 
Clausel,  was  stationed  at  Logrono,  to  secure  the  road  to  Pampeluna,  on  which 
it  was  already  feared  the  army  would  mainly  have  to  depend  for  its  retreat; 
and  Foy  had  been  stationed  in  the  valley  of  Senorio,  towards  Bilboa,  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  the  incursions  of  Longa  and  the  Biscay  guerillas,  and  keep 
open  the  communications  of  the  army  in  that  direction.  These  two  detach¬ 
ments  Aveakened  the  disposable  force  of  the  French,  on  Avhich  reliance  could 
be  placed  for  the  shock  of  battle,  by  more  than  twenty  thousand  men  ;  so  that 
not  more  than  fifty-five  thousand  men  could  be  calculated  upon  for  the  fight  : 
but  they  were  all  veteran  soldiers  ;  they  occupied  a  central  position,  so  that 
their  columns,  if  hard  pressed,  could  mutually  support  each  other;  and  they 
had  a  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon.  On  the  other  hand,  their  position, 
if  Avorsted,  was  in  the  highest  degree  perilous ;  for  the  mountain  road  to 
Pampeluna  Avas  impracticable  for  the  multitude  of  carriages  Avhich  thronged 
the  plain;  and  itAvas  easy  to  see,  that  if  the  centre  of  the  army,  Avhich  co¬ 
vered  the  great  road  from  Madrid,  Avas  forced,  its  Avhole  artillery  and  equi¬ 
page  Avould  he  lost  (1  j. 

vittori'f  daybreak,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  Avhole  British  co- 
sticcess  of  iLimns  Avere  in  motion,  and  the  centre  and  right  soon  surmounted 
rigiit.  the  high  ground  Avliich  screened  their  night  bivouac  from  the  sight 
of  the  enemy,  and  their  masses  appeared  in  imposing  strength  on  the  summit 
of  the  ridges  Avhich  shut  in  on  the  south  the  basin  of  Vittoria.  The  column 
on  the  left  moved  tOAA'ards  Mendoza,  Avhile  Hill,  at  ten  o’clock,  reached  the 
pass  of  Puebla,  into  Avhich  he  immediately  descended,  and  pressing  through, 
began  extending  into  the  plain  in  his  front,  Murillo’s  Spaniards,  Avith  sur¬ 
prising  vigour,  swarming  up  the  steep  and  rocky  ascents  on  his  right.  There, 
hoAvever,  the  French  made  a  stout  resistance  ;  Murillo  Avas  AA'ounded,  but  stilt 
kept  the  field  ;  fresh  troops  reinforced  their  line  on  the  craggy  heights,  so 
that  Hill  Avas  obliged  to  send  the  71st,  and  a  battalion  of  light  infantry  of 
AValker’s  brigade  to  Murillo’s  support,  under  Colonel  Cadogan.  Hardly  had 
he  reached  the  summit,  Avhen  that  noble  officer  fell  Avliile  cheering  on  his 
men  to  charge  the  enemy;  and  though  mortally  Avounded,  he  refused  to  be 
taken  to  the  rear,  and  still  rested  on  the  field,  Avatching  Avith  dying  eyes  the 


Sir  George  Murray’s  original  orders  and  Inslrue* 
lions,  Avheii  quurlertiiastcr-gencra!  of  the  army.  He 
lias  never  travelled  in  Sjiain,  and  therefore  casinot 
describe  the  fields  of  bailie  there  from  his  own  obser¬ 
vation,  as  ho  has  done  those  la  Germany.  Haly, 
Swilzerl.ind,  and  France  ;  Iiul  he  can  hardly  bring 
himself  lo  believe  tlial  ho  has  not  visited  the  scenes 
of  VVclIinglon’s  victories,  so  admirably  graphic  ore 
Mr.  Wyld’s  plans  of  the  theatre  on  which  they  oc¬ 
curred,  and  so  clearly  do  they  bring  before  the 
mind  the  inequalities  of  ground  and  features  of  the 


country  where  the  actions  took  place.  It  is  no  more 
than  an  act  of  justice  to  this  ir.aguificcnl  publication 
to  sav,  llnit  it  is  more  characteristic  of  the  country 
which  it  portrays,  and  gives  a  hcltcr  idea  of  the 
liattlos  and  military  operations  which  then  occur¬ 
red,  llinn  any  jdans  or  maps  which  are  to  be  found 
isi  tbc  military  archives  or  publications  ofauy  other 
country. 

(t)  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii.  2-i6,  247.  Joni.  iv.  348» 
349.  Uchn.  i.  254. 
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advance  of  his  heroic  Highlanders  along  the  ridge.  Still  the  battle  was  main¬ 
tained  with  extraordinary  resolution  on  the  summit,  and  it  was  only  by 
sending  fresh  troops  to  their  support,  and  step  by  step,  by  force  of  sheer 
fighting,  that  the  Fi’ench  were  at  length  borne  backwards  to  nearly  opposite 
Subijana;  while  Hill,  in  the  valley  below,  encouraged  by  the  progress  of  the 
scarlet  uniforms  on  the  summit  on  his  right,  pressed  vigorously  forward, 
and  emerging  from  the  defile  of  Puebla,  carried  by  storm  the  village  of  Sub¬ 
ijana,  and  extended  his  line  into  communication  with  his  extreme  right  on 
the  summit  of  the  ridge  (1). 

prosress  of  While  tliis  bloody  conflict  was  goingon  on  the  steeps  above  the  Za- 

^  dorra  on  the  right,  Wellington  himself,  with  the  centre,  had  sur- 

centre.  mounted  the  heights  in  his  front,  and  descended  in  great  strength 
into  the  plain  of  Vittoria.  His  troops  met  with  no  serious  opposition  till 
they  came  to  the  bridges  by  which  the  rivers  in  the  bottom  were  crossed  ; 
but  as  they  were  all  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  the  rocky  thickets  on  their 
sides  filled  with  tirailleurs,  a  warm  exchange  of  musketry  began,  especially 
at  the  bridge  ofNanclares,  opposite  the  fourth  division,  and  that  of  Villodar, 
by  which  the  light  divisions  were  to  cross.  The  attack  on  these  bridges  was 
delayed  till  the  third  and  seventh  divisions,  who  formed  the  reserves  of  the 
centre,  had  come  up  to  their  ground,  and  they  were  somewhat  retarded  by 
the  roughness  of  the  hills  over  which  they  had  to  march;  and  meanwhile 
Wellington  sent  orders  to  Hill  to  arrest  the  progress  of  his  extreme  right  on 
the  summit  of  the  ridge,  in  order  that  the  whole  army  might  advance  abreast. 
Meanwdiile,  a  Spanish  peasant  brought  information  that  the  bridge  of  Tres 
Puentes  w  as  negligently  guarded,  and  ofl'ered  himself  to  guide  the  light  divi¬ 
sion  over  it;  and  the  heads  of  the  columns  of  the  third  and  seventh  divisions, 
forming  the  left  centre,  having  now  appeared  on  their  ground,  the  advance 
was  resumed  at  all  points,  both  in  the  centre  and  on  the  right.  Kempt’s 
brigade  of  the  light  division,  led  by  the  brave  peasant,  soon  gained  the  bridge; 
the  fifteenth  hussars,  coming  up  at  a  canter,  dashed  by  single  file  over,  and 
the  arch  w'as  won.  It  w'as  now  one  o’clock ;  the  firing  was  renewed  with  re¬ 
doubled  vigour  on  the  heights  above  Subijana,  while  faint  columns  of  white 
smoke,  accompanied  by  a  sound  like  distant  thunder,  showed  that  Graham’s 
attack  on  Gamarra  Mayor,  in  the  enemy’s  rear,  had  commenced.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment  the  third  and  seventh  divisions  were  moving  rapidly  down  to  the  bridge 
of  Mendoza;  but  the  enemy’s  light  troops  and  guns  kept  up  a  most  vigorous 
fire  upon  the  advancing  masses,  until  the  riflemen  of  the  light  division,  who 
had  got  across  at  Tres  Puentes,  charged  them  in  flank,  when  the  position  was 
abandoned,  and  the  British  left  crossed  without  further  opposition.  The 
whole  French  centre,  alarmed  by  the  progress  w  hich  Graham  w'as  making 
in  their  rear,  now'  retreated  towards  Vittoria,  not,  however,  in  disorder,  but 
facing  about  at  every  defensible  position  to  retard  the  enemy;  while  the  Bri¬ 
tish  troops  continued  to  advance  in  pursuit  in  admirable  order,  their  regi¬ 
ments  and  squadrons  surmounting  the  rugged  inequalities  in  the  ground 
with  the  most  beautiful  precision  (±). 

Dfcisive  The  decisive  blow,  however,  had  meanwhile  been  struck  by 

Gra‘i”m°on  Graham  on  the  left.  That  noble  officer,  who,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 

the  left  eight,  possessed  all  the  vigour  of  twenty-five,  and  w  ho  w  as  gifted 
with  the  true  eye  of  a  general,  had  started  before  daylight  from  his  bivouac 
in  the  mountains  on  the  left,  and  by  eleven  o’clock,  after  a  most  fatiguing  and 

(l)  V.  554,  555.  Viet,  et  Conq,  242,  243.  (2)  Wellington  to  Lord  Balliursl,  Juno  22.  I8l3. 

Wcilijiglon  In  Lord  Balluirst,  June  22,  1813.  Gurw.  Gurw.  x.  418.  Gazan’s  Official  Account.  Wyld,  102. 
X.  447.  Gazan’s  Official  Account,  VVyld's  Dlcin.  101.  Viet,  el  Conti,  xxii.  213*  Nnp.  v.  557,  559. 
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toilsome  march  over  the  hills,  reached  the  heights  above  Gamarra  Mayor  and 
Ariega,  which  were  strongly  occupied  by  the  French  right  under  Reille.  Ge¬ 
neral  Oswald,  who  commanded  the  head  of  Graham’s  corps,  consisting  of  the 
fifth  division.  Pack’s  Portuguese,  and  Longa’s  Spaniards,  immediately  com¬ 
menced  the  attack,  and  not  only  drove  the  enemy  from  the  heights,  but  got 
possession  of  Gamarra  Menor,  which  cut  off  the  road  to  Durango,  Gamarra 
Mayor  was  the  next  object  of  attack;  and  the  French,  aware  of  its  impor¬ 
tance,  as  commanding  the  great  road  to  Bayonne,  made  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  for  its  defence.  At  length  Robinson’s  brigade  of  the  fifth  division 
burst  in,  bearing  down  all  opposition,  and  capturing  three  guns ;  but  Reille’s 
men  had  barricaded  the  opposite  end  of  the  bridge,  and  their  fire  from  the 
windows  of  the  houses  was  so  severe  that  they  retained  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Zadorra.  At  the  same  time  the  Germans  under  Halket  had,  in  the  most 
gallant  manner,  assaulted  the  village  of  Abechuco,  which  commanded  the 
bridge  of  Ariega.  It  was  at  length  carried  by  the  brave  Germans  and  Brad¬ 
ford’s  Portuguese ;  but  they  were  unable,  any  more  than  at  Gamarra  Mayor, 
to  force  the  bridge,  and  a  murderous  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up  from  the 
opposite  sides,  without  enabling  either  party  to  dislodge  the  other  from  its 
position.  But  meanwhile  General  Sarrutwas  killed;  and  some  British  brigades 
pushing  on,  got  possession  of  the  great  road  from  Vittoria  to  Bayonne,  and 
immediately  the  cry  spread  through  the  French  array,  that  their  retreat  was 
cut  off  and  all  was  lost  (1). 

tircViTmh  longer  a  battle,  but  a  retreat ;  yet,  in  conducting  it, 

to  Vittoria.  the  French  soldiers  maintained  the  high  character  for  intrepidity 
and  steadinesss  which  had  rendered  them  the  terror  and  admiration  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  A  large  body  of  skirmishers  was  thrown  out  to  check  the  advance  of 
the  pursuing  columns;  and  fifty  guns,  placed  in  the  rear,  which  were  worked 
with  extraordinary  vigour,  retarded  for  some  time  the  pursuit  of  the  British 
centre.  Wellington,  however,  brought  up  several  British  batteries,  and  the 
enemy  were  at  length  forced  back  to  the  ridge  in  front  of  Gomecha.  An  ob¬ 
stinate  conflict  took  place  in  Arinez,  into  which  Picton  plunged  at  the  head 
of  the  riilemen  of  his  division  :  but  at  length  the  village  was  carried;  the 
87th,  under  Colonel  Gough,  stormed  Hermandad ;  and  the  French  in  Su- 
bijana,  finding  their  right  forced  back,  were  obliged  to  retreat  two  miles 
towards  Vittoria  in  a  disordered  mass.  Thus  the  action  became  a  sort  of  run¬ 
ning  fight  or  cannonade,  which  continued  for  six  miles;  but  the  French, 
notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  were  unable  to  hold  any  position  long 
enough  to  enable  the  carriages  in  the  rear  to  draw  off ;  and  as  they  were  all 
thrown  back  into  the  little  plain  in  front  of  Vittoria,  the  throng  there  became 
excessive,  and  already  the  cries  of  despair,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Berezina, 
were  heard  from  the  agitated  multitude.  Joseph  now  ordered  the  retreat  to 
be  conducted  by  the  only  road  which  remained  open,  that  to  Pampeluna;  but 
it  was  too  late  to  draw  off  any  of  the  carriages;  and  “  as  the  English  shot 
Avent  booming  overhead,”  says  an  eye-witness,  “  the  vast  crowd  started  and 
swerved  with  a  convulsive  movement,  while  a  dull  and  horrid  sound  of  dis¬ 
tress  arose;  but  there  was  no  hope,  no  stay  for  either  army  or  multitude  (2j.” 
Eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  jammed  close  together  near  Vittoria,  kept  up 
a  desperate  fire  to  the  last,  and  the  gunners  worked  them  with  frantic 
energy ;  while  Reille,  Avilh  heroic  resolution,  maintained  his  ground  on  the 
Upper  Zadorra;  but  it  Avas  all  of  no  avail  :  the  great  road  to  France  was  lost; 

(1)  Viet,  ct  Conq,  xxii.  248.  249.  Nop.  v.  364,  (2;  Napier. 

365.  AVcllington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  June  22,  4813. 

Gurw.  X.  449.  Behn.  i.  254. 
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an  overturned  waggon  on  that  to  Pampeluna,  rendered  all  further  passage  for 
carriages  impracticable ;  the  British  dragoons  were  thundering  in  close  pur¬ 
suit;  and  soon  the  frantic  multitude  dispersed  on  all  sides,  making  their  way 
through  fields,  across  ditches,  and  over  the  hills,  leaving  their  whole  artillery, 
ammunition- waggons,  and  the  spoil  of  a  kingdom,  as  a  prey  to  the  victors  (f). 
tirrbatt°e  Never  before,  in  modern  times,  had  such  a  prodigious  accumula- 
andproiii-  tioii  of  military  stores  and  private  wealth  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a 
ammmtof  victorious  army.  Jourdan’s  marshal’s  baton,  Joseph’s  private  car- 
riage,  a  hundred  and  fifty-one  brass  guns,  four  hundred  and  fifteen 
caissons  of  ammunition,  thirteen  hundred  thousand  ball-cartridges,  fourteen 
thousand  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  forty  thousand  pounds  of  gunpowder, 
constituted  the  military  trophies  of  a  victory,  where  six  thousand  also  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  a  thousand  prisoners  taken.  It  atone  blow  destroyed 
the  warlike  efficiency  of  the  French  army,  swept  them  like  a  whirlwind  from 
the  Spanish  plains,  and  made  Joseph’s  crown  drop  from  his  head.  No  estimate 
can  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  private  plunder  which  was  taken  on  the  field, 
but  it  exceeded  any  thing  witnessed  in  modern  Avar;  for  it  was  not  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  sack  of  a  city  or  the  devastation  of  a  province,  but  the  accumulated 
plunder  of  a  kingdom  during  five  years,  which  was  now  at  one  fell  SAVOop  reft 
from  the  spoiler.  Independent  of  private  booty,  no  less  than  five  millions  and 
a  half  of  dollars  in  the  military  chest  of  the  army  were  taken ;  and  of  private 
wealth,  the  amount  was  so  prodigious,  that  for  miles  together  the  combatants 
may  be  almost  said  to  have  marched  upon  gold  and  silver  without  stooping 
to  pick  it  up.  But  the  regiments  Avhich  followed,  not  equally  warmed  in  the 
fight,  Avere  not  so  disinterested :  enormous  spoil  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
private  soldiers;  and  the  cloud  of  camp-followers  and  sutlers  who  followed 
in  their  train  swept  the  ground  so  completely,  that  only  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  the  whole  taken  was  brought  into  the  military  chest!  But  the  effects 
of  this  prodigious  booty  speedily  appeared  in  the  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of 
discipline  in  a  large  part  of  the  army  :  the  frightful  national  vice  of  intem¬ 
perance  broke  out  in  dreadful  colours,  from  the  unbounded  means  of  in¬ 
dulging  it  which  were  thus  speedily  acquired;  and  Ave  have  the  aiilhorily  of 
Wellington  for  the  assertion,  that  three  weeks  after  the  battle,  above  twelve 
thousand  soldiers  had  disappeared  from  their  colours,  though  the  total  loss  of 
the  battle  was  only  5180,  of  Avhom  5308  were  British;  and  these  stragglers 
Avere  only  reclaimed  by  sedulous  efforts  and  rigorous  severity  (2). 

Spoil  aixi  So  vast  was  the  number  of  ladies  of  pleasure  Avho  Avere  among  the 
booty  taken.  caiTiagcs  in  the  train  of  the  French  officers,  that  it  Avas  a  common 
saying  afterwards  in  their  army,  that  it  was  no  wonder  they  were  beaten  at 


(1)  Nap.  V.  56i»  562.  Vrct.  et  Conq.  xxii.  249. 
Jom.  iv.  WelJington  lt>  Lord  JJaliiursl,  22d  June 
I8t3.  Gurw,  X.  449,  450. 

(2)  Wellingloii  lo  Lord  Bathurst,  Jane  22,  I8l3. 
Gurw  X.  452,  453  ;  and  July  9,  18I3  Ibid.  519  ; 
and  June  29,  I8l3,  472.  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii.  252. 

Wc  started  with  the  army  in  Ibe  highest  order, 
and  up  to  the  day  of  the  battle  nolliing  could  get  on 
better;  but  that  event  has,  as  usual,  tol.illy  annihi¬ 
lated  ail  order  and  discipline.  The  soldiers  of  the 
army  have  got  among  them  about  a  million  sterling 
in  money,  with  the  exception  of  about  100.000  clol- 
Lars  which  were  got  in  the  military  chest.  The  night 
of  the  battle,  instead  of  being  passed  in  gelling  rest 
and  food,  to  prepare  them  for  llic  pursuit  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  was  passed  by  the  soldiers  iu  looking 
for  plunder.  The  consequence  was,  that  they  were 
incapable  of  marching  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and 
were  totally  knocked  up.  The  rain  came  on>  and  in¬ 


creased  our  fatigues;  and  I  am  convinced  that  wc 
liavc  now  out  of  our  ranks  doable  the  amount  of  our 
loss  in  the  battle,  and  h  ive  lost  more  men  in  ^llie 
pursniL  than  the  enemy  have,  though  wc  have  never 
m  one  flay  made  more  than  an  ordinary  march.” — 
Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  29f/i  June  1813* 
Gurwood,  X.  473- 

**  By  the  Stale  of  ycslerd-ay  we  had  12,500  men 
less  under  arms,  than  we  had  on  the  day  before  the 
battle.  They  are  not  in  tlxc  bospiUil,  nor  are  they 
killed,  nor  have  they  fallen  into  ibc  hands  of  the 
enemy  as  prisoners  ;  1  have  liad  officers  in  all  di¬ 
rections  after  them,  but  have  not  heard  of  any  of 
them.  1  believe  they  arc  concealed  in  the  villages  iu 
the  mountains.” — Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst, 
^tliJiily  I8l3.  Gurwood,  x.  519-  The  loss  in  the 
battle  was  just  5,000;  so  that  7,500  had  straggled 
from  the  effects  of  the  plunder,. 
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Vittoria,for  they  sacrificed  their  guns  to  save  their  mistresses.  Rich  vestures 
of  all  sorts;  velvet  and  silk  brocades,  gold  and  silver  plate,  noble  pictures, 
jewels,  laces,  cases  of  claret  and  champagne,  poodles,  parrots,  monkeys,  and 
trinkets,  lay  scattered  about  the  held  iu  endless  confusion,  amidst  weeping 
mothers,  wailing  infants,  and  all  the  unutterable  miseries  of  Avarlike  over¬ 
throw.  Joseph  himself  narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisoner  :  a  squadron 
of  dragoons  pursued  the  carriage  and  fired  into  it,  and  he  had  barely  time  to 
throw  himself  out  and  escape  on  horseback  under  shelter  of  a  squadron  of 
horse;  his  carriage  Avas  taken,  and  in  it  the  beautiful  Coreggio  of  Christ  in 
the  Garden,  Avhich  noAv  adorns  Apsley  House  in  London.  The  great  convoy 
of  pictures,  hoAvever,  Avhich  Joseph  Avas  carrying  off,  after  narrowly  escaping 
recapture,  reached  France  in  safety,  having  set  out  a  day  previously.  The 
bonds  contracted  during  so  many  years’ occupation  of  the  Peninsula,  many 
of  them  of  the  tenderest  kind,  Avere  all  at  once  snapped  asunder  by  one  rude 
shock;  and  amidst  the  shouts  of  joy  Avhich  arose  on  all  sides  for  a  delivered 
monarchy,  Averc  heard  the  sighs  of  the  vanquished,  who  mourned  the 
severance  of  the  closest  ties  by  Avbich  the  heart  of  man  can  be  bound  in  this 
Avorld.  Wellington,  in  a  Avorthy  spirit,  did  all  in  his  power  to  soften  the  blow 
to  the  many  ladies  of  rank  and  respectability  Avho  fell  into  his  hands;  the 
Countess  Gazan,  Avith  a  number  of  other  Avives  of  the  French  officers,  Avere 
next  day  sent  on  to  Pampeluna  Avith  a  Hag  of  truce,  in  their  OAvn  carriages, 
Avhich  had  been  rescued  from  the  spoil.  But  a  more  important  acquisition 
Avas  obtained  in  the  Avhole  arcluA'es  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  including  a  great 
mass  of  Napoleon’s  original  and  secret  correspondence,  an  inA  aluable  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  historic  truth,  to  Avhich  this  narrative  has  been  more  than  once  largely 
indebted.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  battle  Avas  fought  in  the  close  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  spot  Avhere  the  gallant  attempt  of  the  Black  Prince  to  establish  the 
rightful  though  savage  monarch,  Peter  the  Cruel,  on  the  throne  of  Spain, 
five  hundred  years  before,  had  been  victorious;  and  Avhen  pursuing  the 
French  troops  near  Arinez,  over  the  hill  AA'hich  still  bears  the  name  of  the 
“  English  hill,”  (Inglesmendi,)  the  English  soldiers  unconsciously  trode  on 
the  bones  of  their  fathers.  TAvice  had  the  fate  of  Spain  been  decided,  by  the 
aid  of  British  blood,  in  the  plain  of  Vittoria  (1). 
of  “Srid"  Ihe  battle  of  Yittoria  resounded  like  a  thunderclap  in  every  part 
of  Spain;  Madrid  Avas  linally  evacuated  on  the  27th,  and  thcAvliole 
French,  Frcuch  authorities  and  partizans  of  the  dethroned  monarch,  aban- 
behind  the  doning  CA^ery  part  of  Old  and  New  Castile,  made  all  imaginable 
haste  to  cross  the  Ebro.  Suchet,  Avho,  notwithstanding  his  defeat 
at  Castalla  and  the  subsequent  operations  of  Sir  John  Murray,  of  Avhich  an 
account  Avill  immediately  be  given,  still  retained  his  retrenched  position  on 
the  Xucar,  Avas  compelled,  Avilh  a  heavy  heart,  to  abandon  the  beautiful 
July  5.  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  all  his  magnificent  estahlishments  there, 
in  which  he  had  ruled  for  eighteen  months  Avith  the  authority  and  state  of  a 
sovereign;  and,  leaving  garrisons  only  in  Saguntum  and  Peniscola,  retired 
Avith  all  his  army  across  the  Ebro,  where  he  distributed  his  forces  betAveen 
July  9.  Taragona  and  Tortosa.  Elio  immediately  moved  foi’Avard  and  oc¬ 
cupied  Valencia.  The  total  CA'acuation  of  all  Spain  south  of  the  Ebro  by  the 
French  troops,  necessarily  rendered  defenceless  that  very  considerable  por¬ 
tion,  especially  of  the  higher  classes,  in  its  central  provinces,  Avho  had 
adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  the  French  dynasty,  and  Avere  knoAvn  in  the 
Peninsula  by  the  contemptuous  name  of  juramenlados ;  and  there  was 


(l)  Tor.  V.  280,  281.  Vicl.  cl  Conq.  xxii.  250,  251.  Southey,  vi.  173. 
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every  reason  to  fear  that  the  Cortes,  having  them  now  in  their  power,  would 
hasten  to  gratify  alike  their  long-cherished  indignation,  and  present  appetite 
for  gain,  by  condemning  a  large  portion  of  them  to  the  scaffold,  and  con¬ 
fiscating  their  estates.  To  guard  against  this  danger,  Wellington,  amidst  his 
martial  toils,  addressed  to  the  Cortes  a  long  and  able  memoir,  enforcing  the 
propriety  of  granting,  with  a  few  exceptions,  a  general  amnesty  to  those  of 
the  opposite  party,  and  supporting  it  by  a  detail  of  the  various  circumstances 
which  had  so  long  rendered  the  contest  to  alt  appearance  hopeless,  and 
thereby  extenuated,  if  they  could  not  altogether  excuse,  their  adherence  to 
the  intrusive  monarch.  The  principles  contained  in  this  memoir,  discrimina¬ 
ting,  humane,  and  politic,  v/ill  not,  by  future  ages,  be  deemed  the  least 
honourable  monument  to  the  fame  of  Wellington ;  and  they  came  with 
singular  grace  from  a  victorious  general  in  the  very  moment  of  his  highest 
triumph — when  he  had  rescued  the  country  from  the  foreign  yoke  whose 
partizans  he  was  thus  shielding  from  the  natural  indignation  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen  (1). 

immincut  Qj,  battlc,  Clausel  with  his  division,  fourteen  thou- 

uTa'Tof  Strong,  quitted  Logrono,  and,  taking  the  road  to  Vittoria,  ar- 

cSci?  rived  at  the  gates  of  that  town  late  at  night,  after  the  conflict  was 
over,  and  when  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  Fearful  of  being 
cut  off,  he  immediately  retired,  and,  marching  all  night,  fell  back  towards 
Saragossa,  but  halted  at  Logrono  to  receive  intelligence,  where  he  remained 
till  the  evening  of  the  23th.  This  long  delay  had  w’eilnigh  proved  fatal  to  him, 
and  undoubtedly  would  have  done  so,  if  the  march  of  the  British,  immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  battle,  had  not  been  retarded  by  the  heavy  rains  which  fell  for 
two  days,  and  the  relaxation  of  discipline  occasioned  by  the  prodigious  spoil 
they  had  taken.  No  sooner  was  Wellington  informed  of  Ciausel’s  position 
than  he  marched  in  person,  with  eighteen  thousand  men,  by  Tafalla  upon 
Logrono,  while  twelve  thousand  were  directed  upon  that  town  from  the  side 
of  Salvatierra,  and  Mina  followed  on  the  enemy’s  rear.  The  French  general 
w'as  made  aware  of  his  danger  just  in  time  to  escape  being  surrounded;  and 
setting  out  with  all  imaginable  expedition,  he  retreated  by  Calahorra  and 


(j)  Wellington  to  Dnii  Juan  O’Donoju,  Jane  1 1  ih, 
1813.  Gurvv.  X.  431-  Tor.  v.  298. 

“  1  am  the  last  person  who  will  he  found  lo  dimi¬ 
nish  the  merit  of  the  Spatiiards  who  have  adhered 
lo  the  cause  ofllie  country  during  llie  severe  trial 
which  I  hope  lias  passed,  particularly  of  those  who, 
having  remained  among  the  enemy  without  enter¬ 
ing  their  service,  have  served  their  country  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives.  But  at  the  same  time  that  I  can 
appreciate  the  merit  of  those  individuids,  and  of  the 
nation  at  large,  I  can  forgive  tlic  weakness  of  those 
who  have  been  induced  by  terror,  by  distress,  or  by 
despair,  lo  pursue  a  differcul  line  ol  conduct. 

“  I  entreat  the  government  to  advert  to  IhiM-Ir- 
cumstances  of  the  coinmeucemcnt,  and  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  stages  of  this  eventful  conte.sl  ;  and  to  the  nu¬ 
merous  ocension.s  in  which  all  men  mu.st  have  ima- 
ginofl  that  it  was  inipos.sible  for  the  powers  of  the 
Peninsul.a,  although  aided  by  Great  Britain,  to 
withstand  the  colossal  power  by  which  they  were  as¬ 
sailed,  and  nearly  overcome.  Let  them  reflect  upon 
the  weakness  of  ihe  country  at  the  commencement 
of  the  contest,  uj»on  the  numerous  and  almost  inva¬ 
riable  disasters  of  the  armies,  and  upon  the  ruinous 
disorganization  which  followed;  and  let  them  decide 
whether  tliose  who  w'cre  witnesses  of  these  events 
are  guilty,  because  they  could  not  foresee  what  has 
since  occurred.  The  majority  are  certainly  not  guil¬ 
ty  in  any  other  manner  ;  and  many,  as  I  have  above 
staled,  now  deemed  guilty  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  as 

IX. 


having  served  the  pretended  king,  have,  by  that 
very  act,  acquired  the  means  of  serving,  and  have 
rendered  important  services  to  their  country. 

“  U  is  my  opinion  tlial  the  policy  of  Spain  should 
lead  the  government  and  the  Cortes  lo  grant  a  gene¬ 
ral  amnesty,  with  certain  exceptions.  This  siiiqect 
deserves  crmsideralion  In  the  two  views  of  llie  ef¬ 
fort  now  making,  failing  or  succeeding,  in  freeing 
the  country  from  its  oppressors,  if  the  effort  should 
fail,  llie  enemy  will,  by  an  amnesty,  he  deprived  of 
the  principal  means  now  in  hi.s  hands  of  opjiressing 
the  country  in  which  his  armies  will  be  stationed . 
He  will  see  clearly  that  he  can  place  no  reliance  on 
any  pavlizans  in  Spain  ;  and  he  will  not  have  even 
a  pretence  for  supposing  that  country  is  divided  in 
opinion.  If  the  effort  should  succeed,  as  I  sincmelv 
hope  it  may,  iHe  object  of  the  government  slioulcl  be 
lo  jiacify  the  country,  and  lo  heal  the  divi.sions 
which  the  coolest  unavoidably  uiu.st  have  occasion¬ 
ed.  It  is  impossible  that  this  object  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  as  long  as  there  exists  a  large  Jiody  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  some  po.sscsslng  the  largest  proper¬ 
ties  in  the  cou’itry,  and  others  endowed  with  consi¬ 
derable  talents,  who  are  proscribed  for  their  con¬ 
duct  during  the  contest;  conduct  which  ha.s  been 
caused  by  the  misfortunes  to  which  1  have  above 
adverlcd.”— Welliwgton  lo  Doxv  Juan  O’Doko- 
ju,  Sjjanish  Minister  at  jyar.  Guivwood,  vol.  x. 
p.  431,432. 
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Tuleda  upon  Saragossa,  whei-e  he  arrived  on  the  1st  July,  making  a  forced 
march  of  sixty  miles  in  forty  hours.  Thence  he  retreated  by  Jaca,  and  through 
the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  into  France,  closely  followed  by  Mina,  who  ma¬ 
naged  the  pursuit  with  such  ability,  that  Clausel,  though  superior  in  num¬ 
ber,  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  a  large  portion  of  his  heavy  artillery  and  baggage, 
before  he  found  a  refuge  within  the  French  territory  (1). 

°-ainst‘°""  While  Clausel  was  making  this  narrow  escape  from  the  right  wing 
Pampeiuna  of  the  allied  forces,  the  centre,  under  Hill,  pursued  the  main  body 
of  the  routed  army,  which  retired  by  Pampeluna  and  up  the  valley 
of  Bastan  into  France,  in  the  deepest  dejection,  with  only  one  gun  in  their 
July  2S.  Avhole  array,  hardly  any  ammunition,  and  no  baggage,  military 
chest,  or  papers  of  any  description;  insomuch  that  the  whole  muster-rolls 
and  pay-sheets  of  the  army  w'ere  lost,  and  their  organization,  as  a  military 
force,  w'as  at  an  end.  The  blockade  of  Pampeluna  was  immediately  formed  by 
the  English  general,  into  which  a  garrison  of  six  thousand  men  had  been 
thrown  by  the  retreating  army.  Meanw'hile Graham,  with  theleft  wing,  moved 
against  Foy,  wdio,  with  his  division,  w'as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Durango 
during  the  battle,  and  who  immediately  after  set  about  collecting  the  small 
garrisons  in  Lower  Biscay,  with  a  view'  to  a  general  retreat  to  St. -Sebastian. 
June  25.  He  arrived  in  Tolosa  with  twelve  thousand  men  almost  at  the  same 
time  with  Sir  Thomas  Graham  ;  but  having  succeeded  in  making  his  entrance 
first,  he  barricadoed  the  streets,  and  maintained  himself  there,  with  the  aid 
of  a  fortified  blockhouse,  with  great  resolution,  till  nightfall;  Avhen  the  en¬ 
trance  was  forced  by  the  British  troops,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  enemy  retired  to  Inin  with  the  loss  of  four  hundred  men.  Graham’s 
loss,  however,  was  nearly  as  severe;  and  the  vigour  of  Foy’s  resistance  had 
July  I.  gained  time  for  his  convoys  to  retire  across  the  Bidassoa  into  France, 
w'hither  he  followed  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  Giron  had  the  felicity  of 
chasing  the  last  French  in  that  quarter  from  the  Spanish  territory.  At  the 
same  time,  the  forts  of  Passages,  with  their  garrison  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  were  surrendered  to  Longa  ;  Castro-Urdiales  was  evacuated,  the  garri¬ 
son  taking  refuge  in  Santona  ;  and  the  Gonde  d’Abisbal,  who  had  come  up 
Avith  the  army  of  reserve  from  Andalusia,  carried  by  storm  the  forts  of  Pan- 
corvo,  garrisoned  by  seven  hundred  men,  Avhich  commanded  the  great  road 
in  the  rear  between  Burgos  and  Vittoria 

Nothing  remained  to  complete  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the 
north-western  provinces  of  Spain,  but  to  root  them  out  from  the  fortified 
strongholds  of  Santona,  Pampeluna,  and  St.-SEBAsriAN,  Avhich  were  the  only 
fortresses  in  that  quarter  Avhich  they  still  held  in  the  Peninsula.  Pampeluna 
W'as  already  closely  invested  by  Hill;  and  Graham  lost  no  time  in  investing 
he  latter  fortress,  Avhich  has  acquired  such  celebrity  from  the  dreadful  as¬ 
saults  of  which  it  shortly  after  became  the  object.  Before,  hoAvever,  the  Bri¬ 
tish  outposts  could  reach  the  tOAVu,  Foy  had  succeeded  in  throwing  in  consi¬ 
derable  reinforcements ;  and  the  garrison,  swelled  by  detachments  that  took 
refuge  there  by  sea,  from  Guetaria  and  other  fortified  posts  on  the  coast 
which  were  abandoned,  amounted  to  three  thousand  men,  and  Avas  under  the 
command  of  Emmanuel  Bey,  one  of  those  rare  characters  Avhose  resolution 
and  constancy,  unshaken  amidst  misfortune,  are  fitted  to  arrest  or  stay  the 
fall  of  empires. 

St.-Sebastian  is  situated  upon  the  extremity  of  a  low  sandy  peninsula, 

(1)  Naj).  V.  571,  572,  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii,  252.  Conq.  xxii,  252.  ^Vellington  to  Lord  Balliurst,  3d 

Tor.  V.  288,  290.  July  1813.  Gurw.  x,  501. 

(2)  Tor,  V.  284,  288.  Nap.  v.  569,  571  ■  Vicl.  ct 
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orsTise-”"  curved  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  nearly  surrounds  the  bay 

bastian.  which  fomis  its  harbour,  while  on  the  other  side  it  is  bounded  by 
the  opening  into  which  the  Urumea  stream  empties  its  waters.  Immediately 
behind  the  town,  at  the  extremity  of  the  curved  peninsula,  stands  a  conical 
hill  four  hundred  feel  high,  the  craggy  base  of  which  is  washed  by  the  ocean, 
while  its  summit  is  crowned  with  the  old  castle  of  La  Mota.  The  southern  face 
of  this  hill,  wliich  overlooks  tlie  town,  is  separated  from  it  by  a  range  of 
defensive  works  covered  with  batteries;  so  that  the  mountain  called  Monte 
Orgullo  could  hold  out  after  the  town  was  taken.  The  land  front  of  St.  Se¬ 
bastian,  stretching  across  the  isthmus,  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  broad, 
and  consists  of  a  lofty  solid  curtain  of  masonry,  with  a  flat  bastion  in  the 
centre,  covered  by  a  hornwork,  having  the  usual  counterscarp,  covered  way, 
and  glacis.  But  the  flank  defences,  running  along  the  peninsula  and  facing 
the  Urumea,  consist  merely  of  a  simple  rampart  wall,  ill  Hanked,  without 
either  ditch,  counterscarp,  outwork,  or  external  obstacle  of  any  kind ;  and  this 
wall,  such  as  it  is,  is  exposed,  from  its  summit  to  its  base,  to  a  fire  from  the 
Chofre  range  of  sandhills  on  the  right  of  the  Urumea,  at  the  distance  of  from 
five  hundred  to  a  thousand  yards.  It  could  not  be  said,  therefore,  to  be  a 
strong  place,  and  in  fact  it  bad  no  pretensions  to  more  than  a  third-rate  for¬ 
tress;  and  in  addition  to  this,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Viltoria,  it  was 
nearly  dismantled,  as  many  of  the  guns  had  been  removed  to  form  battering 
trains,  or  arm  smaller  fortified  posts  on  the  coast :  there  were  no  bomb-proof 
casements  nor  palisades,  the  wells  were  in  bad  order,  and  the  place  was  sup¬ 
plied  with  water  by  a  single  aqueduct,  which  was  cut  off  the  moment  the  in¬ 
vestment  was  formed.  The  Urumea  is  fordable  for  two  hours  before  and  after 
high  water,  so  that  troops  during  that  period  can  approach  by  the  dry  sands 
the  foot  of  the  sea  scarp  v  ail  of  the  town.  Aware  of  this  circumstance.  Mar¬ 
shal  Berwick,  when  he  besieged  St.-Sebastian  in  the  last  century,  threw  up 
batteries  on  the  Chofre  sandhills,  to  breach  the  eastern  face  of  the  town’s  sea¬ 
wall,  while  approaches  were  pushed  along  the  isthmus,  to  prevent  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  breach  being  impeded;  and  it  was  on  the  footsteps  of  that  ac¬ 
complished  commander  that  the  British  engineers  now  prepared  to  tread  {\). 
m“n"of"Se  Thc  populaliott  of  St.-Sebaslian,  which  usually  does  not  exceed 
siree  by  eight  thousand  souls,  had  been  more  than  doubled  by  thc  inllux 
Giabam,  of  Spanlsli  familics,  most  of  them  composed  of  persons  of  conside- 

sive  ration  and  station,  who  had  taken  office  under  Josepii’s  govein- 

sovnnli-'“  ment,  and  fled  there,  after  the  wreck  of  Vitloria,  as  thc  only  strong¬ 
hold  which  still  held  out  for  the  intrusive  monarch  in  the  northern  provin¬ 
ces.  The  governor  being  made  aware  at  the  same  time  by  General  Toy,  that 
he  was  about  to  retire  into  France,  and  that  St.-Sebastian  must  look  to 
its  own  resources,  was  grievously  oppressed  by  this  load  of  useless  mouths, 
who  yet  were  of  such  a  station  that  he  could  neither  render  them  service- 
june  2S.  able  nor  treat  them  with  severity;  and  he  used  all  bis  influence, 
therefore,  to  get  them  to  depart  for  France,  which  by  land  and  sea  was 
immediately  accomplished.  Delivered  of  this  extraneous  load,  it  was  the 
first  care  of  the  French  governor  to  occupy  the  convent  of  St. -Bartholo¬ 
mew',  which  is  situated  at  the  end  of  the  isthmus,  opposite  to  thc  land 
face  of  the  fortress,  in  order  to  destroy  all  the  buildings  in  it  which  might 
furnish  a  shelter  to  the  besiegers.  FoiTificaiions  were  commenced  at  that 
point,  in  order  to  render  it  an  outwork  that  might  retard  the  enemy;  the 
wooden  bridge  over  the  Urumea,  which  connected  thc  town  with  its  east- 


(t)  Jones'  Sieges,  ii.  13,  14.  Nap.  v.  66,  67.  Bciraas,  Sieges,  v,  591,  593. 
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ern  shore,  was  hurnecl ;  several  houses  in  the  suburbs  destroyed,  to  make 
room  for  the  firing  place;  the  wells  cleared  out;  palisades  hastily  run  up  in 
front  of  the  outworks;  and  every  preparation  made  for  a  vigorous  defence; 
while  all  the  women  and  children  were  ordered  instantly  to  leave  the  place. 
But  the  British,  on  their  side,  were  not  idle.  Graham  rapidly  approached 
with  a  besieging  force  about  ten  thousand  strong;  and  as  the  Spanish  troops 
June  29.  were  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  the  convent  of  St.-Bartholomew, 
advances  were  made  against  it  in  form.  Meanwhile  the  garrison  were  rein¬ 
forced  by  troops  from  Guetaria,  who  arrived  by  sea  during  the  night;  and 
they  succeeded  in  mounting  seventy-six  Iseavy  guns  upon  the  ramparts,  the 
greater  part  of  which  were  on  the  face  fronting  the  peninsula.  The  approaches 
however,  against  the  convent  of  St.-Bartholomew  were  vigorously  carried 
on  ;  and  Wellington,  having  visited  the  works,  gave  his  sanction  to  the  advice 
of  Major  Sm.ith,  the  chief  of  the  engineers  before  Sir  R.  Fletcher  arrived,  that 
that  outpost  should  first  be  carried",  and  the  main  attack  then  directed  against 
the  eastern  face  of  the  sea-wall  of  the  town,  which  faced  the  Ururnea,  as  had 
been  done  a  century  before  by  Marshal  Berwick  (1 ). 
sioiming  The  breaching  batteries  against  the  convent  of  St.-Bartholomew 

“holom^r  on  night  of  the  JOth ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  '13th 

and  bieaih-  twenty  guns  of  heavy  calibre  opened  their  fire.  On  the  forenoon  of 
fu?uc3s.‘'  the  ITth,  the  convent,  being  nearly  laid  in  ruins,  was  assaulted  by 
a  part  of  the  9th  British  and  three  companies  of  the  Royals,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Colonel  Cameron,  and  detachments  of  the  Portuguese.  The  assault 
of  this  isolated  and  elevated  stronghold  presented  an  animating  spectacle,  for 
it  lay  exposed  to  the  guns  both  of  the  besiegers  and  of  the  fortress,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sides  sixty  pieces  of  heavy  cannon  directed  their  lire  upon  the 
assailants  or  the  convent,  during  the  time  the  assault  was  going  on.  After  a 
gallant  resistance,  however,  the  place  Avas  carried,  amid  loud  cheers  from  the 
British  troops  who  watched  the  contest  from  the  opposite  shore.  But  the 
assailants,  carried  away  by  their  ardour,  pursued  the  fugitives  into  tiie  for¬ 
tress,  and  thus  sustaining  some  loss  from  the  lire  of  the  ramparts,  were  glad 
to  seek  shelter  among  the  ruined  Avails  of  the  convent.  No  sooner  Avas  this  ad¬ 
vanced  post  gained  than  the  British  established  batteries  on  the  height  Avherc 
the  convent  Avas  placed,  to  annoy  the  enemy  by  a  fire  from  that  side ;  and 
meanAvhiie  the  main  batteries  Avere  erected  on  the  Cliofre  sandhills  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ururnea.  The  approaches  were  pushed  with  great  activity 
on  that  side,  and  speedily  armed  with  heavy  cannon  landed  from  the  ships  ; 
2otii  July.  and  on  t.he  night  of  th.e  20th  July,  the  breaching  batteries  commen¬ 
ced  their  lire  at  the  distance  of  about  800  yards;  Avhile  a  more  distant  battery 
on  the  Monte  Olia  sent  its  plunging  shot  across  the  Ururnea,  a  distance  of 
-1500  yards,  with  great  effect  upon  the  same  point.  The  effect  of  the  concen¬ 
trated  fire  of  these  batteries  was  soon  very  apparent ;  a  considerable  part  of 
the  wall  came  doAvn  with  a  tremendous  crash;  and  the  besieged,  who  were 
noAV  obliged  to  husband  their  ammunition,  Avere  seen  to  be  indefaligabie  in 
their  elVorls  to  intrench  the  place  inside  tiie  breach,  and  render  the  counter¬ 
scarp  after  it  Avas  carried  incapable  of  descent.  At  ten  o’clock  on  the  2ist,  a 
2i5t  July.  Hag  of  truce  to  surrender  Avas  held  out,  but  the  governor  refused 
to  receive  it.  The  fire  was  consequently  resumed,  and  Avith  such  extraordi¬ 
nary  vigour,  that  the  ten  heavy  pieces  on  the  nearest  Chofre  sandhills,  dis- 
juiy  22.  charged  three  hundred  and  fifty  rounds  in  fifteen  and  a  half  hours 
of  daylight,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  tAventy-five  discharges  an  liour,  or  one 


(1)  Bclm,  iv,  G!)5,  704.  Jones’ Sieges,  ii.  lijlO.  Nap.  vi.  68,  71. 
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in  every  two  minutes  and  a  quarter — a  rapidity  of  fire,  to  be  sustained  for  so 
long  a  time,  which  is  perhaps  unexampled  in  artillery  practice.  The  flanking 
batteries  on  the  convent  of  St. -Bartholomew  and  in  front  of  the  Monte  Olia, 
July  23.  were  also  very  destructive,  and  on  the  25d  a  mortar  battery  and 
two  sixty-eight  pound  carronades  were  turned  upon  the  defences  of  the  great 
breach,  with  such  elTect  that  the  whole  parapets  near  it  were  speedily  des¬ 
troyed,  and  the  adjoining  houses  in  the  inside  took  fire  and  burned  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  fierceness.  The  breach  being  now  plainly  practicable,  the  assault 
was  ordered  for  the  morning  of  the  24th ;  but  so  frightful  was  the  conflagra¬ 
tion  at  daybreak,  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  the  assailants  to  penetrate 
into  the  town  in  that  quarter,  and  therefore  it  was  deferred  till  night,  when 
the  fall  of  the  tide  might  again  render  the  Urumea  fordable,  and  it  was  hoped 
the  fire  would  be  abated  by  the  houses  being  consumed.  During  the  Avhole  of 
24-  the  24th,  the  besiegers’  batteries  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  on  the 
breach,  as  well  with  bombs  and  cannon-shot,  as  with  shrapnel!  shells,  then 
for  the  first  time  used  in  war,  Avhich  did  very  great  mischief  to  the  besieged ; 
but  they,  on  their  side,  were  not  idle,  and  turned  to  the  best  account  the 
breathing  time  thus  afforded  for  making  preparations  against  the  assault, 
hive  shells  were  placed  along  the  top  of  the  rampart,  ready  to  be  rolled 
down  on  the  English  troops  as  they  threaded  their  way  from  the  bridge.  The 
houses  behind  the  burning  edifices  were  loophoied,  and  filled  with  troops  ; 
and  heavy  guns,  loaded  with  grape-shot,  placed  on  either  side  of  the  bridge, 
to  cut  down  the  assailants  if  they  won  the  summit  of  the  flaming  ruins  (1). 
cirisTauTt  sooner  was  it  dark  on  the  24lh  than  the  storming  column,  con- 
on  the  place,  sistlng  of  two  Ihousaiid  men,  under  Major  Fraser,  Colonel  Greville, 
and  Colonel  Cameron,  silently  defiled  out  of  the  trenches,  and  advanced 
with  a  swift  pace  over  the  intervening  ground  lying  between  them  and  the 
river.  The  ground,  however,  as  it  was  dark,  proved  extremely  difficult  to 
pass  over;  it  was  strewed  with  rocks,  covered  with  slippery  sea-rveed,  which 
much  impeded  the  march  of  the  column;  the  water,  rvhen  they  reached  the 
Urumea,  was  up  to  the  soldiers’  arm-pits,  and  when  they  got  to  the  opposite 
side,  they  had  to  pass,  for  a  considerable  distance,  immediately  under  the 
foot  of  the  rampart,  to  the  left  of  the  breach,  exposed  to  all  the  flaming  pro¬ 
jectiles  which  could  be  rolled  down  upon  them  from  its  summit.  The  column, 
however,  advanced  with  great  resolution,  and  got  through  the  water  unper¬ 
ceived  by  the  enemy;  and  before  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  rampart  on  the 
opposite  side,  a  globe  of  compression,  which  had  been  run  into  an  old  drain 
near  the  counterscarp  and  glacis  of  the  hornwork  which  flanked  the  breach, 
exploded  with  tre.mendous  Adolenco,  and  shook  all  that  part  of  the  defences. 
The  garrison,  astonished  at  this  event,  abandoned  the  flanking  outwork;  and 
the  advancing  column,  though  severely  galled  by  the  firing  flank  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  batteries  on  the  other  side  of  the  Urumea,  which,  by  firing  too  low,  struck 
their  own  men,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  foot  of  the  breach  without  any 
very  serious  loss  from  the  enemy.  Major  Fraser  of  the  Royal  Scotch,  and 
Lieutenant  Jones  of  the  engineers,  were  the  first  to  mount  the  breach,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  few  brave,  men;  and  if  the  remainder  of  the  column  had  come  up 
in  quick  succession,  as  was  expected,  the  place  would  have  been  taken  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour;  for  the  enemy,  thunderstruck  at  the  rapidity  of  the  ad¬ 
vance,  had  retreated  behind  the  ruins  of  the  burning  houses,  and  the  pass 
might  at  that  moment  have  been  easily  won.  But  the  troops,  who  came  strag¬ 
gling  up  irregularly  and  in  small  bodies,  as  they  made  their  way  over  the 


(ly  Jones’  Sieges,  ji.  28,  37.  Eclin.  iv.  C18,  C23.  Nap.  vi.  75,  79. 
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rocks  and  through  the  water,  did  not  support  the  gallant  party  in  advance  so 
quickly  as  was  expected  ;  and  meanwhile  the  enemy,  recovering  from  their 
consternation,  opened  a  tremendous  fire  from  all  sides,  as  well  upon  the 
troops  who  had  mounted  the  breach  as  those  who  were  struggling  at  its  foot, 
and  wending  their  difficult  way  between  the  rising  flood  and  the  rampart. 
The  heroic  Fraser  was  killed  amid  the  flaming  ruins  into  which  he  had  pe¬ 
netrated  ;  Jones  stood,  with  a  few  brave  soldiers,  alone  for  some  time  on  the 
breach,  expecting  aid,  but  none  came  up;  and  before  the  arrival  of  the  scal¬ 
ing  ladders  to  escalade  the  ramparts,  they  were  almost  all  killed  or  wounded. 
Colonel  Greville  and  Colonel  Cameron  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
lead  the  troops  up  the  breach ;  and  Lieutenant  Campbell  of  the  9th  twice 
mounted  it,  almost  alone,  and  was  twice  wounded.  At  length  the  fire  became 
so  dreadful,  that  the  troops  who  had  crossed  the  river  got  into  inextricable 
confusion ;  and  the  whole  column  fled  across  the  Urumea  in  disorder,  after 
sustaining  a  loss  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  men,  including  the  gallant  Sir 
Richard  Fletcher,  who  was  severely  wounded.  The  rising  tide  threatened  to 
drown  all  the  wounded  who  lay  between  the  flood  and  the  rampart,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  a  flag  of  truce  was  displayed  by  the  British  for  an  hour,  at 
daylight,  to  enable  the  enemy  to  rescue  the  wounded  from  their  perilous  si¬ 
tuation;  and,  with  admirable  humanity,  the  French  answered  the  appeal, 
and  brougiit  the  whole  of  the  maimed  safe  over  the  breach  into  the  hospitals, 
A\here  they  were  placed  beside  their  own  wounded  men,  and  tended  with 
equal  care  during  the  remainder  of  the  siege  (1). 

.'rrives  Md  Wellington  received  intelligence  of  this  bloody  repulse, 

si'4"e /n.o  a  repaired  to  St.-Sebastian  from  his  headquarters  near  Pampeluna; 
blockade,  and  convinced,  from  the  experience  he  had  now  had  of  the  quality 
of  the  enemy,  that  the  place  was  not  to  be  carried  without  a  very  consider- 
Juiy  20.  able  addition  to  the  means  of  attack,  which  the  present  exhausted 
state  of  the  besiegers’  ammunition  would  not  permit,  it  was  determined  to 
suspend  active  operations,  and  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  until  the 
arrival  of  the  supply  of  warlike  stores  from  Portsmouth  which  had  been 
written  for  a  month  before,  and  was  hourly  expected.  They  did  not  arrive, 
however,  in  consequence  of  adverse  winds,  for  a  considerable  time ;  and, 
meanwhile,  a  vehement  irruption  was  made  by  the  French  force  into  Spain, 
which  weiinigh  broke  through  the  investment  of  Pampeluna,  raised  the  siege 
of  St. -Sebastian,  snatched  from  Wellington  the  fruits  of  his  glorious  victory, 
and  by  damping  the  hopes  of  the  allied  sovereigns  in  Germany,  after  the  re¬ 
pulse  at  Dresden,  altered  the  whole  face  of  the  war.  These  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences  were  prevented  solely  by  the  heroic  resistance  of  a  few  British  bri¬ 
gades,  ti;e  daring  iiitrepidity  of  their  leaders,  and  the  happy  arrival  of 
Wellington  at  the  scene  of  danger,  at  the  very  moment  when  further  resist¬ 
ance  appeared  hopeless.  Such  is  the  value  of  time  in  war,  and  such  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  consequences  vrhich  often  flow  from  the  heroism  or  pusillani¬ 
mity  of  a  single  regiment  or  brigade ! 

Napoliou  No  sooner  did  Napoleon  receive  intelligence  at  Dresden  of  the 
wiTifsH-'"'  RaDle  of  Vittoria,  than  measuring  at  once,  with  prophetic  eye,  the 
'o  extent  of  the  danger,  he  dispatched  Soult,  as  already  mentioned, 
Bayonne,  fioiu  Ifis  hcadquarteis  in  Germany,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
whole  French  forces  now  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bayonne,  under 
the  title  of  lieutenant  of  the  emperor  (2).  The  danger,  great  as  it  was,  ap- 

(l)  Bt’im.  iv.  623,  626- vi.  80,  83.  Jone.s’  (2)  ix.  174. 

Sieges,  ii.  37,  4l.  Graliam’s  i)esp.  July  27,  I8l3. 

Gurw,  X.  589.  Viet.  elConq.  xxii.  272,  273. 
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peared  to  Napoleon  more  threatening  than  it  actually  proved;  lor  it  is  now 
known,  that  so  utterly  unprepared  were  the  enemy  for  the  rapidity  of 
Wellington’s  success,  that  Bayonne,  at  the  time  the  English  standards  ap¬ 
proached  the  Bidassoa,  was  wholly  unprovided  for  a  siege,  the  guns  were  not 
even  mounted  on  the  ramparts ;  and  if  the  English  general  had  been  aware  of 
its  defenceless  state,  he  might  (f),  by  pushing  on,  have  made  himself  master 
of  that  great  frontier  fortress  almost  without  tiring  a  shot  (2j. 
wTuh"  souit  arrived  at  Bayonne  on  the  '15th  of  July,  and  immediatelj' 

found  there.  commenced  the  most  active  measures  for  putting  that  fortress  in  a 
state  of  defence,  and  reorganizing  the  wreck  of  several  dilferent  armies  which 
were  now  assembled  around  its  walls.  These  consisted  of  the  remains  of  the 
once  formidable  armies  of  the  south  of  Portugal,  of  the  north,  and  of  the 
centre ;  but  although  not  a  third  of  any  of  these  immense  hosts  now  remained, 
yet,  being  all  united  together  under  one  head,  and  having  a  very  narrow 
frontier  to  defend,  they  still  presented  a  formidable  force  to  repel  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy.  From  the  imperial  muster-rolls,  it  appears  that  the  whole 
force  which  8oult  now  had  at  his  disposal  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bayonne, 
amounted  to  1 14,000  men,  of  whom  ninety-eight  thousand  were  present  with 
the  eagles — and  of  these  seventy  thousand  infantry,  and  above  six  thousand 
cavalry  were  ready  for  active  operations  in  the  held — and  the  remainder 
formed  the  garrisons  of  St. -Sebastian,  Pampeluna,  Santona,  and  Bayonne  (5). 


(l)  Vicl.  et  Coiiq.  xxii.  264. 

(21  In  consequence  of  a  blind  confidoiice  in 
liis  [Napoleon’s]  good  fortune,  wbich  a  long  series 
of  uninlerrupLed  Iriumjdis  can  hardly  cxcu.se, 

Bayonne,  llic  tnosl  imporlaiil  fortress  on  tbe  southern 
frontier,  was  not  at  this  moniOnt  bejond  ll»e  reach 
of  a  coup  lie  main.  Struck  with  astonishment,  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  had  taken  no  steps 

(3)  Detailed  Stale  of  the  Spanish  Army,  July  I8l3,  when  Soult  took  the  Command. 

Right  ff'ing. — Lieutenant-general  Keille. 


wlialeverfor  its  defence,  and  the  English  would 
have  got  possession,  without  firing  a  shot,  of  that 
imjjortant  fortress,  if  they  had  been  aware  of  its 
situation,  and  had  had  the  boldness  to  continue 
llicir  pursuit  ihrougli  the  Pyrenees  beyond  ilie 
pass  of  Biol)a.” — J'  ictoires  ei  Conqueles,  xxii.  204. 
See  also  Pellot,  23,  24. 


Toiui 

Effective 

Men. 


First  Division,  Foy,  9  battalions,  , 
7th  Ditto,  lUaucune,  7  battalions,  . 
9lh  Ditto,  Lamarliniere,  H  ditto,  . 

2d  Division,  D’Annagnac,  8  balls, 
3d  Dilto,  xVbbe,  9  ditto,  .... 
6lh  Ditto,  Daricau,  . 


Effective 

Men.  Horses. 

5,922  189  ) 

4.18G  110  [  17,235 

7,127  151  ; 

Centre. — Drouet,  Count  D’Erlon, 

6,961  116) 

8,030  285  > 

5,968  223 


4lh  Division,  Conroux,  9  batts,  .  . 

5lh  Ditto,  V^auderinocren,  7  ditto, 

8th  Ditto,  Taupin,  10  ditto,  .  .  . 

lieset've 

French, . 

Foreign,  4  battalions  of  the  Rhine,  .  . 

4  battalions  of  Italians,  General  St. -Pol, 

4  battalions  Spaniards,  General  Casablanca 

Caruby, 

22  squadrons,  .... 

Ditto,  Trcilhard,  .  .  . 


Left  jying. — Lieutenant-general  Cl.iusei.. 


Effective 

Total  and  Non-  Grand 
Horses.  cffectiveMen.  Tolai. 
6,748  ) 

440  5,676  5  21,330 

8,906) 


Ij 


959 


7,056 
4,181 
5,981 
-Geiic.al  ViLLATK. 
14,959  2,091 


150  ) 
141  > 
14! ; 


17,218 


624 


432 


8,580 

8,728 

6,627 

7,477 

5,201 

7,587 


14,959 

.Strength  of  these  not  given. 


23,935 


j  20,265 


17,929 


—  Pierre  Soult 
4,723  4,416 

2,358  ::,275 


7,081 


6,G9l 


5,098  \ 
2,523  ) 


7.621 


Total,  according  to  the  organisation  in  the  field,  exclusive  of  the  ^ 

foreign  battalions, . ^ 

Detached. 

Troops  not  in  the  field, . 

General  Rey,  garrison  of  St.-Sebastian,  1st  July,  forming 

part  of  this  number, . 

Casa.m,  dillo,  of  Pampeluna,  1st  July, . 

Laminelte,  ditto,  of  Santona,  1st  May . 

Second  Reserve  not  in  the  above,  .  . . 


77,452  10.288 


91,080 


Mon  under 
Arms. 
14,938 

2,731 

2.951 

1,045 

5,595 


Effort ivo  and  Non- 
cJfoctive  Men. 
16,946 

3,086 

3,121 

1,074 

6,103 


Grand  total. 


Su.V  MARY. 

Effective 

M«-n. 

104,710 


Horsrs. 

10,670 


Effective  and  Non- 
effoctivo  Mon. 
122,016 
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The  forces  in  Catalonia,  at  the  same  time,  under  Suchet,  were  about  sixty-six 
thousand ;  so  that  Napoleon  still  had  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  men 
present  under  arms  to  oppose  the  Allies  in  the  Peninsula,  or  on  the  French 
frontier,  and  Soult  alone  had  eighty-six  guns  at  his  command.  But  although 
the  physical  resources  of  his  army  were  thus  great,  it  was  very  deficient  in 
spirit  and  organization  ;  long  marches  had  exhausted  the  strength,  and  con¬ 
tinued  defeats  broken  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers;  the  divisions  of  so  many 
different  armies  were  blended  together  without  any  proper  arrangement  or 
direction ;  and  vast  numbers  of  soldiers,  stragglers  from  regiments  which  had 
been  destroyed  or  lost  sight  of,  were  huddled  together  in  disorderly  masses, 
without  arms,  or  officers  to  direct  their  movements  (1). 
of  MrSwi  Soult  was  one  of  those  persons  whose  resolute  and  persevering 
Soult.  character  is  eminently  qualified  to  infuse  his  own  spirit  into  such  a 
disorderly  body  of  troops,  and  remedy  all  the  defects  in  organization,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  direction,  Avhich  previous  mismanagement  had  occasioned.  Al¬ 
though  [his  :eye  for  tactics  in  the  field  was  not  of  the  quickest  kind,  and  he 
was  far  from  possessing  the  rapidity  of  conception  and  decision  of  execution 
which  distinguished  Napoleon,  Ney,  and  Wellington  on  the  field  of  battle,  yet 
he  was  unrivalled  in  the  ability  with  which  he  effected  the  reorganization  of 
his  armies  and  laid  out  his  plans  of  strategy,  and  second  to  none  in  the  tena¬ 
city  with  which  he  clung  to  their  execution,  under  circumstances  when,  to  all 
others,  they  appeared  all  but  desperate.  Had  he  possessed  the  vigour  of  Ney 
on  the  field  of  battle,  he  would  have  been  a  perfect  general ;  had  he  been  less 
inclined  to  acts  of  rapacity,  his  character  as  a  man  would  have  been  compa¬ 
ratively  unsullied.  Although  not  of  a  strong  make,  and  subject  to  a  natural 
defect  in  the  foot,  which  might  be  supposed  to  injure  his  seat  on  horseback  (2j, 
yet  he  was  capable  of  enduring  the  most  severe  fatigue,  and  was  unwearied 
in  the  diligence  with  which  he  set  himself  to  work  to  execute  any  mission 
with  which  he  was  entrusted,  or  repair  any  disasters  with  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  contend.  Although  he  subsequently  held  the  most  important 
situations  in  the  royal  councils  of  France,  and  was  more  than  once  entrusted 
by  its  sovereign  with  the  supreme  direction,  both  of  civil  and  military  affairs, 
on  the  most  important  occasions;  yet  his  fame  as  a  general  wdll  mainly  rest 
upon  the  admirable  ability  wdth  which  he  struggled  against  Wellington  in  the 
campaign  on  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter,  on  the  Pyrenees  and  in  the 
south  of  France  ;  and  the  interest  of  the  contest  betv.'een  these  two  great 
commanders,  is  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  cordial  union  which,  long  after 
the  termination  of  the  struggle,  prevailed  between  them,  and  the  constancy 
with  which  they  exerted  their  great  influence  in  their  respective  countries  to 
preserve  the  blessings  of  peace,  when  the  popular  passions  on  either  side 
were  ready  to  rekindle  the  flames  of  war. 
nisdivi-  The  first  care  of  this  great  commander,  upon  taking  the  direction 
firoef  !!nd  ^f  thc  army,  was  to  provide  for  the  immediate  security  of  Bayonne, 
r,rep.-„ation  ■^vhich  wos  in  no  condition  to  make  any  resistance  to  the  enemy. 

for  the  ^  IT  1  1  Ti  1 

campaign.  The  ramparts  were  instantly  lined  with  guns,  the  ditches  cleared 
out,  the  decayed  parts  of  the  wall  hastily  repaired,  and  jialisades  run  up  to 
prevent  the  approach  of  the  enemy  to  the  outworks.  The  army  w'as  next 
divided  into  three  wings;  the  right  being  placed  under  the  orders  of  General 
Reille,  D’Erlon  had  the  command  of  the  centre,  and  Clausel  of  the  left  wing. 
The  cavalry,  which  was  not  numerous,  w'as  arranged  in  two  divisions— one  of 


(l)  Wel'.in^ion  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Aug.  I8l3. 
Gurvv.  X.  576.  Behn.  i.  261,  262.  Viet,  et  Conq. 
xxii.  264,  266'  Nap.  vi.  68,  69.  Bclm.  i,  26l,  262. 


(2)  One  of  his  legs  was  cIub-fooLcd. 
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dragoons  and  one  of  hussars.  This  force  occupied  tl'.e  whole  northern  issues 
of  tlie  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  from  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles  on  the  east,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Bidassoa  on  the  west;  and  Soult  himself  established  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Ascain,  where  he  was  indefatigably  engaged  in  organizing  his 
forces  and  completing  his  arrangements;  while  AVellington’s  headquarters 
were  nearly  opposite  at  Lezaca,  within  the  Spanish  territory.  With  such 
vigour  were  Soult’s  labours  conducted,  and  so  admirably  was  he  seconded 
by  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bayonne,  and  of  the  adjoining  province  of 
Bearn,  that  in  less  than  a  fortnight  his  preparations  were  complete,  and  he 
was  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field.  He  resolved  immediately  to  re-enter  the 
Spanish  territory,  and  direct  his  march  to  Pampeluna,  the  garrison  of  which 
had  not  now  remaining  provisions  for  more  than  ten  days;  while  that  of  St.- 
Sebastian  was  hourly  expected  to  sink,  if  the  siege  Avere  not  raised,  under 
the  impetuous  assault  of  the  British  soldiery.  Wherefore,  after  issuing  a 
spirited  proclamation  to  his  troops — in  which  he  ascribed  their  misfortunes 
to  the  faults  of  their  commanders,  and,  without  disguising  the  merits  of  the 
British  general  and  army  (1),  promised  again  to  lead  tliem  to  victory  (2) — ■ 
his  whole  army  was  put  in  motion  at  daybreak  on  the  23th,  being  the  very 
day  on  which  Wellington  was  engaged  at  St. -Sebastian  in  inspecting  the 
works  after  the  failure  of  the  first  assault. 

Position  and  The  Allies  musterud,  in  all,  seventy-two  thousand  combatants  of 
the  Dn'iis°h  Angio-Portuguese  army,  of  Avhom  seven  thousand  were  ca- 
anny.  valry,  besides  twenty-five  thousand  Spaniards  (5).  The  relative 


(1)  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Aug.  1,  1813. 
Gurw.  X.  579.  Vicl.  el  Conq.  xxii.  205.  Belin.  iv. 
262,  263. 

(2)  “  While  Germany  wa.s  thus  the  theatre  uf 
great  events,  that  enemy  wlio,  under  pretence  of 
succouring  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula,  has  in 
reality  devoted  them  to  ruin,  was  not  inactive.  He 
a.ssembled  the  whole  of  his  disposable  forces — 
English,  Spaniards,  and  I'orluguese — under  his 
most  experienced  officers ;  and,  relying  upon  the 
superiority  of  his  numbers,  advanced  in  three 
divisions  ag.ainst  the  French  forces  assembled  upon 
the  Douro.  With  well-provided  fortresses  in  his 
front  and  rear,  a  skilful  general,  enjoying  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  troops,  migiit  by  selecting  good  posi¬ 
tions  liave  braved  and  discomfited  this  motley  levy. 
Bill  unhappily,  at  this  critical  period,  timorous  and 
pusillanimous  counsels  were  followed.  The  for¬ 
tresses  were  abandoned  and  blown  up,  liaslyand 
di.sorderly  man  lies  gave  confidence  to  the  enemy, 
and  a  veteran  army — .small  indeed  in  number,  but 
great  in  all  that  constitutes  the  military  cliaractor — 
which  had  fought,  bled,  and  triumphed  in  every 
fortress  in  Spain,  beheld  its  glory  tarnished,  and 
itself  compelled  to  abandon  all  its  ac<[uIsitions — 
the  trophies  of  many  a  v/cll-fought  and  bloody  day. 
When  at  length  the  indignant  voice  of  the  troops 
arrested  this  disgraceful  Bight,  and  its  commander, 
touched  with  shame,  yielded  to  the  general  desire, 
and  determined  giving  battle  near  Vittoria,  who 


can  doubt,  from  this  generous  enthusiasm— this 
fine  sense  of  honour — what  would  have  been  the 
result  had  the  general  been  worthy  of  his  troops  ? 
bad  he,  in  short,  made  those  di.sposilions  and  move¬ 
ments,  which  w'ould  have  secured  to  one  part  of 
his  army  the  co-operation  and  support  of  the 
other  ? 

“  Let  us  not,  however,  defraud  the  enemy  of  the 
praise  which  is  due  to  him.  The  disposition  and 
arrQngcments  of  their  general  have  been  prompt, 
.'Uilful,  and  consecutive  The  valour  and  steadiness 
of  his  troops  have  Jieeii  praiseworthy;  yet  do  not 
forget  that  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  your  example  they 
owe  tlicir  jircscnt  military  character;  and  that, 
whenever  the  relative  duties  of  a  French  general 
and  his  troops  have  been  ably  fuHilled,  their  enemies 
have  commonly  had  no  other  resource  than  flight. 
Soldiers !  1  partake  your  chagrin,  your  grief,  your 
indignation  ;  I  know  that  the  lilame  of  the  present 
situation  of  the  army,  is  imputable  to  others ;  the 
glory  of  repairing  it  is  your  own.  The  Emperor’s 
instructions  are,  to  drive  the  enemy  from  yonder 
lofty  heights,  which  enable  liim  proiully  to  survey 
our  fertile  valleys,  and  chase  him  lieyond  the  Ebro. 
If  won,  the  Spanish  soil  must  hear  your  tents,  and 
from  thence  your  resources  be  drawn.  No  difficul¬ 
ties  are  insurmountable  lo  your  valour  and  devo¬ 
tion.” — SooLT  to  his  Sohlicvsj  22d  July  1813.  Gua- 
■wooD,  x.  577. 


(3)  Forces  of  the  Allied  Army  in  Spain  at  the  following  Periods, 

No,  1.— Force  of  the  Anglo-Portngnese  army  under  the  A/o/vya/V  of  Jf'''ellinglon*s  command,  extracted  from  the 
original  Morning  States  for  the  ^Ath  of  July  I8l  3. 


British  and  German  cavalry  present  under  arms,  . 

Ditto  infantry, . 

Portuguese  Cavalry . 

Ditto  infantry, . •  •  .  .  , 

Total  sabres  and  bayonets,  exclusive  of  sick  and  ab¬ 
sent  on  command, . 

Artillerymen  and  drivers, . 


Officers. 

Rank  and 

Total. 

Sergeants,  etc. 

Flic.' 

]\len. 

Horses. 

916 

5,834 

6.750 

5,834 

4,665 

29,926 

34,581 

— 

251 

1,241 

1.492 

1.178 

2,849 

20,565 

23,495 

— 

8,726 

57,566 

66.282 

7,012 

4,000 

70,282 

14,024 

Grand  Total,  .  . 
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force  of  the  contending  armies,  therefore,  was  not  materially  different,  the 
more  especially  as  the  numerous  National  Guards  whom  the  French  general 
could  summon  to  his  standard,  of  great  service  in  mountain  warfare,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of  the  passes,  fully  compensated  the 
Spanish  troops  at  the  command  of  the  English  general.  Both  armies  occupied 
a  line  about  eleven  leagues  in  length,  from  the  sea  on  the  left,  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  on  the  westward  of  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles  on  the  extreme  right.  But 
there  was  this  difference  between  the  two— and  it  was  a  difference  which 
came  to  be  of  vital  importance  in  the  outset  of  operations — that  although  the 
British  were  on  the  higher  ground,  and  occupied  passes  difficult  of  access,  yet 
the  columns  posted  in  them,  separated  from  each  other  by  inaccessible  ridges, 
could  only  communicate  with,  or  receive  support  from  each  other,  by 
a  roundabout  march  of  some  days  in  the  rear;  while  the  French,  who 
were  grouped  in  the  plain,  from  which  access  was  easy  from  one  part  of  the 
line  to  another,  could  at  pleasure  throw  the  weight  of  their  force  against  the 
weakest  part  of  the  allied  line,  and  overwhelm  it  by  a  vehement  irruption, 
with  superior  forces,  before  succour  could  by  possibility  be  obtained,  by  the 
long  circuits  in  the  rear,  from  the  remoter  parts  of  their  position  (1). 

Having  concentrated  his  troops,  and  selected  his  point  of  attack, 
Soult,  at  daybreak  on  the  2oth,  with  thirty-five  thousand  comba¬ 
tants,  ascended  the  French  side  of  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles,  while 
D’Erlon  v,ith  the  centre,  twenty  thousand  strong,  threatened  the 
British  centre  by  the  Puerta  de  Maya,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of 
Bastan;  and  Villatte,  with  eighteen  thousand,  remained  in  observation  on  the 
Bidassoa.  Soult’s  object  in  this  measure  was  to  accumulate  forces  on  T\el~ 
lington’s  right  more  rapidly  than  the  English  general  could  collect  forces  to 
oppose  him ;  to  relieve  Pampeluna,  for  the  revictualling  of  which  he  had 


Irropiion  of 
tie  Fre^icb 
into  tie 
Pyrenees, 
and  tbeir 
soccess  ID 
ibe  pass  of 
Rnooes* 
Ts-lles. 


Xo.  ^.’“.■in^lthPortugneie  Forte ,  ejtrrxcted  from  the  original  ^lormn^  Siaitj  iSrA 

October  IS  1 3. 

OfBcs?rs. 

Rank  aod 

Total- 

Sei^einls,  etc. 

File. 

British  and  German  Caralrr  and  InfantrY, 

5,869 

37,250 

43,109 

Portuguese  DiUo, . 

4,253 

2:,274 

25,526 

Total  sabres  ai>d  bayooets,  exclusiTe  of  sick*! 
and  absent  on  CMnmand, . / 

10,112 

58,524 

68,635 

AitiUeTYmen  and  drireis, . 

4,000 

Grand  Total,  .... 

72,635 

AasU^-Portu^uese  Force,  from  tAe  original  Jiloming  State,  iQtJi  October 

Britisli  and  German  Cavalry  and  lofaDirv,  . 

39,687 

45,043 

Portuguese  ditto, . 

2,990 

22,237 

25.227 

Total  sabres  and  bayonets,  exclusire  of  sick 
and  abseiit  on  coBunand, . ) 

8,346 

61,924 

70.2-0 

Arlillervmea  and  drivers,  . . 

4.000 

Grand  Total,  .... 

74,270 

Sir  Rowland  Bufs  Forte  at  the  bclllt  of  St.’Pierre,  extracted  from  the  ori^nal  doming  State  of  loth 

December  I8l3. 

Sacosn  Dirisioy. 

. .  .  . 

802 

5.371 

6.173 

Portuguese . 

277 

2,331 

2,608 

Lecor's  Portumese  Division, . 

507 

4,163 

4,670 

Total  under  arms,  exclusive  of  ArtlllsrymeD, 

1*586 

11,865 

13,451 

— XiTiEi’s  PadnsulaT  JV ir,  toI,  ri.,  p.  706, 

(•)  Wellington  to  Lord  Batliorst,  irt  .Ansnst  I8l3. 
2C2,  2C3. 

Gurw.  X.  578* 

579.  Sap 

,  T).  93,  9i.  Belra. 
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collected  a  large  convoy ;  and  then  turning  to  his  own  right,  descend  upon 
St-.-Sebastian  and  the  forces  covering  the  siege,  at  the  same  time  that  his 
centre  and  right  forced  the  allied  positions  in  their  front.  To  facilitate  this 
operation,  great  efforts  had  been  made  in  the  preceding  days  to  smooth  the 
ascent  to  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles,  and  three  hundred  bullocks  were  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  assist  in  dragging  the  guns  up  the  long  and  toilsome  ascent.  Sixty 
pieces  of  artillery  accompanied  the  centre  and  left,  and  the  troops  each  car¬ 
ried  provisions  for  four  days’  consumption.  Though  the  British  officers  at  the 
outposts  were  on  the  alert,  from  the  movements  they  observed  among  the 
enemy,  yet  so  well  had  the  concentration  of  the  French  troops  been  masked 
by  the  intervening  heights,  and  concealed  by  the  peasantry,  that  they  were 
far  from  being  prepared  for  the  furious  onset  by  which  they  were  suddenly 
assailed.  At  daybreak  on  the  2Sth,  Clausel  with  three  divisions,  mustering 
full  eighteen  thousand  men,  commenced  an  attack  on  Byng’s  brigade  and 
Murillo’s  Spaniards,  little  more  than  five  thousand  strong,  who  occupied  an 
elevated  position  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  on  the 
summit  of  a  craggy  ridge  of  rock  at  Altobiscar,  commanding  the  higher  parts 
of  the  pass.  The  steep  ascent  soon  rung  with  louder  notes  than  the  bugles  of 
Charlemagne;  for  the  British  troops,  undismayed  by  the  multitude  of  assai¬ 
lants,  made  a  vigorous  resistance :  the  musketry  pealed  sharp  and  long  among 
the  rocks,  and  the  advancing  columns  fell  fast  beneath  the  deadly  fire  which 
issued  from  above  the  clouds.  But  the  French,  electrified  by  the  presence  of 
Soult,  and  burning  to  efface  the  recollection  of  their  former  defeats,  advanced 
with  the  utmost  intrepidity,  and  toiled  far  up  the  steep;  still,  however,  the 
British  made  good  the  summit,  until  intelligence  was  received  in  the  evening 
that  Murillo,  assailed  by  superior  forces,  had  fallen  back  on  the  right,  while 
the  assailants  on  the  left  were  making  way  along  the  summit  of  the  Airola 
ridge;  wherefore  the  strong  position  of  the  x\ltobiscar  was  abandoned,  and 
the  British  general,  united  to  Cole’s  division,  which  had  come  up  from  the 
left  during  the  night,  evacuated  the  great  ridge,  and  descended  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  towards  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  troops  in  that  quarter,  in  the 
valley  of  Zubiri  (1). 

Description  While  the  pass  of  Boncesvalles  was  thus  forced  on  the  allied  right, 

Puma  lie  f^e  Puerta  de  Maya  in  the  centre  had  also  been  the  theatre  of  a 

Mayo.  sanguinary  conflict.  D’Erlon  had  early  in  the  morning  put  himself 
in  motion  on  the  same  day,  to  attack  that  pass  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of 
Bastan,  and  thus  pour  down  by  another  road  on  the  British  blockading  force 
around  Pampeluna.  Flill  was  there  with  the  second  division;  and  the  ground 
at  the  summit  of  the  pass  was  exceedingly  strong,  consisting  of  an  elevated 
valley,  three  miles  broad,  flanked  by  lofty  rocks  and  ridges  on  either  side, 
and  presenting  scenery  of  the  grandest  description.  The  vale  of  Estevan,  in¬ 
deed,  which  leads  to  it,  has  at  first  an  air  of  fertility  and  beauty ;  but  it  nar- 
roAvs  as  it  rises  towards  the  north,  and  is  soon  lost  in  the  gloom  and  desola¬ 
tion  of  the  frontier.  Mountains  are  there  crowded  together  in  all  varieties  of 
savage  magnificence;  here  crested  with  grey  and  jagged  rock,  there  rounded 
and  green  upon  the  summits,  to  Avhich  the  panting  traveller  is  led  by  long 
and  winding  paths.  The  sides  of  the  rugged  barrier  are  strewed  with  vast 
masses  of  black  rock,  detached  by  winter’s  frosts  from  the  cliCfs  above  ;  the 
roads  are  narrow  and  stony ;  the  fastness  into  which  they  lead,  dark  and 
shadowy;  and  the  solitary  traveller,  in  traversing  them,  in  general  hears  only 


(1)  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  August  1,  t8l3.  Gurwi  x.  579.  Nap.  v.  108.  113.  Viet,  el  Conq. 
xxii,  267.  Pcllot’s  Guerre  des  Pyrenees,  23,  24. 
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the  dash  of  the  waters,  v/hich  descend  in  numerous  cascades  on  all  sides,  or 
the  scream  of  the  eagles,  which  float  high  in  the  firmament  above  (i). 
combnt  The  better  to  conceal  his  real  intentions.  Count  d’Erlon,  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  25th,  made  some  demonstrations  against  the 
British.  small  passes  of  Espegne  and  Lareta,  which  lie  to  the  right  of  that 
of  Maya,  and  were  guarded  by  the  Portuguese;  and  under  cover  of  these 
movements,  he  skilfully  brought  forward  his  main  body,  long  concealed  from 
view  by  the  great  road  leading  direct  from  Urdax  up  the  pass,  and  they  were 
near  the  summit  before  they  were  perceived.  The  alarm  guns  were  instantly 
fired  ;  the  pickets  were  driven  in  with  heavy  loss,  and  the  light  companies 
slowly  retired,  firing  quickly  as  they  fell  back,  with  the  most  exemplary  stea¬ 
diness.  Breathless  with  running  up  the  Spanish  side,  from  the  bivouacs  a 
little  below  the  summit,  the  British  regiments  now  came  up.  The  34th  and 
50th  first  arrived  by  companies,  and  immediately  began  to  fire;  and  soon 
after  the  92d  appeared,  and  the  Highlanders,  at  home  among  the  rocks,  long 
kept  the  enemy  at  bay  by  tbe  most  devoted  courage  (2).  But  the  enemy  in¬ 
creased  rapidly,  and  fought  well ;  two-thirds  of  the  92d  were  at  length  struck 
dowm,  and  the  ascent  was  literally  blocked  up  by  tbe  prodigious  piles  of  the 
slain.  Other  regiments,  particularly  the  7ist  and  82d,  were  brought  up,  and 
maintained  the  pass  long  and  bravely  against  the  enemy  :  but  it  was  all  in 
vain  ;  they  were  literally  forced  back,  and  sullenly  retreated  across  tbe  ridge^ 
still  resolutely  combating.  So  long-continued  and  obstinate  was  the  fight, 
that  the  whole  ammunition  of  the  82d  was  exhausted  ;  and  at  length,  as  they 
still  kept  their  ground,  they  were  reduced  to  roll  down  stones  on  the  enemy. 
In  this  desperate  condition,  the  Allies  were  driven  back  to  the  last  ridge  of 
the  pa.ss,  and  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  crest  of  the  mountain  al¬ 
together,  when  Barnes,  wdth  a  brigade  of  the  7th  division,  came  up  from 
Echallar,  and  by  a  brilliant  charge  with  the  Gth  regiment,  drove  the  French 
hack  to  the  first  summit  of  the  range.  In  this  disastrous  and  bloody  combat, 


(1)  Sclierei*,  ii.  234. 

(2)  The  heroism  o\‘  the  92d  regiment  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  was  the  object  of  deserved  admiration  lo  the 
xthole  army.  *‘TIie  stern  valour  of  Oie  92d,’'  savs 
Wajiier,  **  principally  composed  of  Irishmen,  would 
Iiave  graced  'i  hermopyla;.”  No  one  can  doubt  the 
justice  of  tliis  euiogium  on  the  regiment;  liut  the 
statement  of  its  being  composed  principally  of 


Irishmen  is  a  mistake,  arising  from  misinformation 
on  the  ptirt  of  the  gallant  colonel.  The  author  has 
asccrtaiticd  from  enquiry  at  its  officers,  particularly 
hieul .-Colonel  Macdonald,  that  at  that  period  nine- 
tenlhs  of  the  whole  corps  were  Scotch  Highlanders. 
— See  Napier,  vi.  122,  CAiliUniled  Service  Journal 
for  Oct,  18-40,  p.  42. 


Tbe  following  is  the  state  of  the  92d 

Regiment  at 

the  time 

of  th 

e  b.nftle  in 

the  Puerto  de  Mavas.— 

Return  of  the  number  of  each  country  composing  the  1st  Raltalion  of 

tliu  92cl  llithlaiul  Regiment,  taken 

from  the  Prize  List,  Vittorin,  I8l3  :  — 

Country. 

Sergeants. 

Corp. 

Dinm.  Priv. 

Total. 

Scotland, . 

■47 

8 

784 

895 

lingland, . 

2 

34 

36 

Irefaud, . 

2 

1 

58 

61 

Foreign, . 

3 

4 

Unknown, . 

■ 

3 

14 

17 

Grand  Total,  . 

57 

52 

14 

890  1,013 

Copy  extracted  from  Inspection  Report  1st  Battalion  92d  Highland  Regiment,  l5lh  October  1813, 

Scotland, . 

C2 

■45 

13 

702 

822 

England,  ...... 

2 

32 

34 

Ireland . 

2 

1 

59 

62 

Foreign, . 

1 

1 

Grand  Total.  ,  . 

62 

47 

16 

794 

919 

For  these,  to  Scotsmen,  interesting  details,  the  author  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  LieutenaiU-Coloncl 
Macdonald,  the  present  commander  of  that  disjtingui§|iod  torps>  to  whom  he  is  happy  to  make  tins  pubbe 
acknowledgment. 
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the  Allies  had  fifteen  hundred  men  killed,  wounded,  and  made  prisoners ;  the 
French  lost,  by  their  own  admission,  as  many,  bat  they  won  the  pass,  and 
took  four  pieces  of  cannon  (1). 

Acivantages  gg  far,  tlic  Hiost  brilliant  success  had  crowned  Soult’s  operations  : 

gained  by  '  _  ^  i  i  .  . 

Snult  on  he  had  unknown  to  the  British,  accumulated  the  bulk  of  his  forces 
opeiauol.  against  his  right,  and  thrown  himself  in  such  strength  on  the  tw  o 
principal  passes  leading  to  Pampeluna,  that  they  were  both  w'on.  Final  suc¬ 
cess  seemed  inevitable  ;  for  if  the  Allies  had  been  unable  to  make  good  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  with  all  the  advantages  of  ground  in  their  favour,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  could  arrest  the  victorious  enemy  in  the  course 
of  the  rapid  descent,  not  above  twenty  miles  in  length  from  either  of  these 
passes,  to  the  ramparts  of  Pampeluna.  If  the  French  generals  had  been  as 
well  aware  as  Soult  was  of  the  inestimable  importance  of  time  in  all,  but  es¬ 
pecially  mountain  warfare,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  would  have 
been  the  result,  and  a  new  aspect  been  given  to  the  campaign,  and  possibly 
the  fortunes  of  the  war,  by  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  St.-Sebastian  and  the 
blockade  of  Pampeluna.  But  D’Erlon,  satisfied  with  having  won  the  Puerla 
de  Maya,  remained  there  on  the  night  of  the  25th,  without  following  up  his 
successes  ;  and  Reille’s  three  divisions,  which  had  received  orders  to  march 
from  St.-Jean  Pied-dc-Port  for  Airoiaand  Lindous  on  the  preceding  day,  lost 
much  precious  and  irreparable  time  in  incorporating  some  conscripts  which 
had  come  up  with  their  respective  regiments,  so  that  they  did  not  ascend  the 
rocks  of  Airola  in  time  to  seize  that  important  pass  before  the  British  troops 
had  got  through.  Thus,  though  the  crest  of  the  mountains  was  won,  no  de 
cisive  blow  had  been  struck;  and  the  allied  and  French  troops,  after  nearly 
equal  mutual  slaughter,  were  wending  their  way  dow’n  the  valleys  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Pyrenees  (2). 

iictre.itof  Qji  Hie  moriiing  of  the  26th,  Soult’s  march  was  retai'ded  by  a 
lo  the  no.sh- thick  fog  wliicli  hung  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountains;  he  at 

))oiirhood  ol'  ,  °  °  .  •  i  i  .  ,  , 

Pampeluna.  length,  howevci’,  got  into  motion,  and  descended  the  valley  m 
pursuit  of  the  British ;  but  he  soon  found  that  in  mountain  warfare,  though 
July  26.  the  assailant  may  have  the  advantage  in  the  first  onset,  dilficulties 
accumulate  around  him  as  he  advances,  if  opposed  by  a  resolute  and  persever¬ 
ing  adversary.  Cole,  who  was  retreating  down  the  valley  from  Ronccsvalles, 
met  Picton,  who  had  hurried  to  the  scene  of  danger  in  advance  of  his  divi¬ 
sion,  which,  however,  had  crossed  the  hills  and  reached  Zubiri,  a  few  miles 
in  his  rear.  Thither  the  British  generals  immediately  retreated,  with  some 
sharp  combats  in  the  rearguard ;  and  the  two  divisions  united,  now  muster¬ 
ing  eleven  thousand  bayonets,  oflered  battle  on  the  ridge  in  front  of  Zubiri  ; 
but  Soult  declined  to  attack,  being  desirous,  before  he  did  so,  of  being  joined 
by  D’Erlon  or  Reille’s  divisions ;  and,  as  they  did  not  come  up  before  night, 
he  let  fall  some  expressions  of  displeasure,  discovering  a  secret  apprehension 
of  failure.  Next  day,  Picton,  with  both  divisions,  now  under  his  command, 
July  27.  continued  his  retreat  towards  Pampeluna,  desiring  to  concentrate 
his  forces  and  give  battle  at  Saukoken,  four  miles  in  front  of  that  fortress. 
Hill,  finding  his  right  uncovered,  and  being  severely  weakened  by  the  com¬ 
bat  of  Maya,  followed  in  the  same  direction  down  the  valley  of  Bastan  ;  and 
the  mountain  passes  in  the  centre  and  right  of  the  British  position  being 
now  ail  abandoned,  alarm  and  dismay  spread  far  and  wide  in  the  rear.  All 
the  valleys  leading  down  to  Navarre  were  filled  with  baggage  Avaggons, 

Cl)  Wclliiiglon  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Aug.  i,  1813.  (2)  Pcilot,  25,  26,  Nap.  vi.  U3,  114,  Viet,  cL 

Gurw.  X.  579.  Scherer,  ii,  247.  Kap.  v.  118,  122.  Concj,  xxii,  268* 

PcUot,  26,27.  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii.  267,  268, 
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mules,  artillery,  and  convoys,  falling  back  in  confusion ;  and  rumour,  with 
its  hundred  tongues,  every  where  spread  the  report  than  an  irreparable  di¬ 
saster  had  been  sustained.  Meanwhile  the  garrison  of  Pampeluna,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  alarm,  made  a  sally ;  O’Donnell,  who  commanded  the  blockad¬ 
ing  force,  immediately  spiked  his  guns  and  destroyed  his  magazines,  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  the  enemy’s  hands;  and  he  would  have  raised  the 
blockade  entirely,  had  not  Don  Carlos  D’Espana  fortunately  come  up  at  the 
moment  with  his  corps,  and  restored  some  sort  of  order  in  the  besieging 
force  (1). 

wriiing.  AVellington  was  on  his  way  back  from  St.-Sebastian  when  he  re- 
sures^r  ceived  intelligence  of  Soult’s  irruption — but  only  of  the  one  at  the 
ti.rse'dis”-'  Maya ;  and  as  he  did  not  conceive  it  possible,  that  with  no 

asters.  larger  force  than  D’Erlon  had,  he  would  attempt  to  penetrate  the 
British  lines,  he  thought  that  attack  was  only  a  feint,  and  that  the  real  at¬ 
tempt  would  be  made  on  the  lower  Bidassoa,  to  raise  the  siege  of  St.-Sebas¬ 
tian.  In  tbe  course  of  the  night,  however,  correct  accounts  arrived  of  the 
Boncesvalles  and  Maya  combats;  and  he  immediately  adopted  the  same  mea¬ 
sures  as  Napoleon  had  done  at  Mantua  in  1796,  and  Suwarrow  at  the  same 
fortress  in  1799  (2),  by  ordering  Graham  instantly  to  raise  the  siege,  em¬ 
bark  the  stores  and  guns,  and  hasten  with  all  his  disposable  forces  to  the 
support  of  Giron,  in  a  defensive  position  previously  selected  for  battle,  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  Bidassoa.  These  orders  were  punctually  executed  ; 
and,  meanwhile,  Wellington  set  out  on  horseback  with  the  utmost  speed  to 
join  Picton  and  Cole’s  divisions  in  their  position  in  front  of  Pampeluna.  As 
he  entered  the  village  of  Sauroren,  he  saw  Clausel’s  division  moving  along 
the  crest  of  the  mountain  opposite,  which  made  an  alteration  of  his  dispo¬ 
sitions  advisable.  He  immediately  dismounted,  wrote  the  necessary  orders 
in  pencil  on  the  parapet  of  the  bridge,  sent  them  olf  by  Lord  Fitzroy  Somer¬ 
set,  the  only  one  of  his  staff  who  had  been  able  to  keep  up  with  his  racing 
speed,  and  rode  alone  up  the  ascent  to  join  the  British  troops.  The  moment 
he  was  descried,  a  shout  was  raised  by  the  nearest  battalion,  which  spread 
along  the  line  till  the  very  mountain  re-echoed  with  the  clang ;  and  the 
French  generals,  startled  by  the  sound,  paused  in  their  advance  till  they  as¬ 
certained  the  cause  of  the  tumult.  The  generals  on  the  opposite  sides  were 
within  sight  of  each  other.  Soult  was  so  near,  that  his  features  with  the  aid 
of  a  telescope  even  were  visible  “  Yonder,”  said  Wellington,  “  is  a  great 
commander ;  but  he  is  a  cautious  one,  and  will  delay  his  attack  till  he  ascer¬ 
tain  the  cause  of  these  cheers ;  that  will  give  time  for  the  sixth  division  to 
arrive,  and  i  shall  beat  him.”  And  so  in  effect  it  proved  (3) ;  no  serious  at¬ 
tack  was  made  that  day,  and,  before  the  next,  such  reinforcements  arrived 
as  enabled  Wellington  to  resume  the  offensive  and  complete  his  victory.  A 
sharp  Are  of  musketry  along  the  front  of  the  line,  indeed,  commenced  at 
six  o’clock  in  the  evening;  but  a  dreadful  storm  soon  after  arose,  and  pre¬ 
vented  any  important  operations  on  either  side  till  the  following  day. 
ii.itiicof  Farly  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  sixth  division,  to  the  infi- 
•fuiyas,  xiite  joy  ot  their  comrades,  came  up,  and  considerable  reinlorce- 
ments  had  arrived  during  the  night :  the  whole  allied  centre,  now  thoroughly 
aroused,  being  directed  to  the  scene  of  danger  on  the  right.  The  position 
which  the  Allies  occupied  was  very  strong,  and  such  as  seemed  well  adapted 

(1)  Nap  vi.  123,  125.  Stlicrer,  ii.  248,  La  Pene  (3'  Nap.  vi.  129,  130.  Pellot,  28,  29-  Viet,  et 

Camp,  ties  Pyrenees,  32,  34-  Vict.  cl  Conq.  xxii.  Coiiq.xxii.  2G8  Pobinsou’s  Lifeol  Piclou,  ii.  219, 
268.  Robinson's  Life  of  Picton,  ii.  218,  219.  226.  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Aug.  1,  1813. 

(2)  Ante,  iii.  34  ;  iv.  37.  Gurw.  x.  580,  581. 
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to  arrest  the  march  of  a  successful  enemy,  and  turn  the  flood-tide  of  victory 
into  ebb.  Their  troops  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  both  on  very  strong 
ground ;  the  flrst,  posted  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  of  Oricain,  stretched  in 
the  form  of  a  convex  semicircle,  from  the  village  of  that  name  on  the  left 
to  Zabaldica  on  the  right,  and  was  about  two  miles  in  length,  covered  on  the 
right  flank  by  the  river  Guy,  and  on  the  left  by  the  torrent  Lanz.  On  this 
ridge,  the  guns  from  which  commanded  the  roads  down  the  valleys  on  either 
side,  stood  the  fourth  division  under  Cole ;  while  the  sixth  division  was  drawn 
up  across  the  Lanz  in  the  valley  on  the  left,  and  entirely  blocked  up  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  Pampeluna  in  that  direction;  and  the  Spaniards,  under  Murillo, 
held  in  strength  the  crest  of  the  ridge  on  the  extreme  right,  above  the  Es- 
teriba,  the  valley  where  the  river  Lanz  flows.  The  second  line  was  posted  on 
a  still  more  rugged  ridge,  which  runs  entirely  across  the  valley,  and  is  cleft 
asunder  by  two  narrow  openings,  through  the  left  of  which  the  Lanz  makes 
its  way  between  overhanging  rocks,  while  through  the  one  on  the  right  the 
Guy  descends,  and  these  two  streams,  uniting  in  the  rear  of  the  ridge,  form 
the  Arga  river,  which,  a  mile  further  on,  washes  the  ramparts  of  Pampeluna. 
On  this  strong  ground,  the  front  of  which  is  uncommonly  hold  and  abrupt 
towards  the  north,  Picton’s  division  was  placed ;  his  right  in  front  of  Huarte 
— which  village  lies  immediately  behind  the  opening  through  which  the  Guy 
flows — his  left,  communicating  with  the  Spaniards  under  O’Doiinell,  who  had 
been  hurried  up  from  the  lines  before  Pampeluna,  stretched  on  the  heights 
across  the  gap  formed  by  the  Lanz,  and  in  front  of  the  village  of  Villaba  (1  j. 
Battle  of  The  rocks  on  which  the  first  line  stood,  consisted  of  huge  piles, 
omriiHrat  standing  one  above  another,  like  the  ruins  of  gigantic  castles  half 
French  on  S^ne  to  fuio  ;  and  none  but  the  troops  inured  to  the  perils  of  the 
therigiit.  Peninsular  warfare  would  have  thoughtof  assailing  them.  Soult’s 
men,  however,  were  equal  to  the  task.  Having  minutely  surveyed  the  ground, 
he  resolved  upon  an  attack ;  being  unaware,  from  the  hilly  ground  which 
concealed  their  march,  of  the  arrival  of  the  sixth  division,  and  having  learned 
from  deserters  that  Hill,  with  three  fresh  divisions  and  a  Portuguese  brigade, 
was  expected  at  latest  on  the  following  morning.  D’Erlon’s  men  had  not  yet 
come  up ;  so  that  his  forces  did  not  exceed,  after  the  losses  in  the  advance, 
thirty-two  thousand  men.  Not  more  than  eighteen  thousand  of  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  army  were  assembled  ;  but  the  Spaniards  were  ten  thousand 
more,  and  the  great  strength  of  the  position  compensated  for  the  inferiority 
in  the  quality  of  the  latter  of  these  troops.  About  mid-day  on  the  28th,  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Talavera,  the  French  tirailleurs,  with  the  most 
admirable  gallantry,  began  to  swarm  up  the  steep  ;  while  Clausel’s  division, 
July  28.  in  the  valley  of  Lanz,  burning  with  ardour,  poured  down  the  sides 
of  the  stream  in  one  impetuous  mass,  even  before  the  signal  for  attack  was 
given.  Butjust  as  it  had  turned  Cole’s  left,  and  was  preparing  to  double  upon 
his  rear,  a  Portuguese  brigade  of  the  sixth  division  appeared  on  the  heights 
on  its  right  flank;  while  the  broad  lines  of  the  English  uniforms,  emerging 
from  behind  the  same  ridge,  stood  in  battle  array  in  its  front!  Time  there 
was  none,  either  for  deliberation  or  retreat :  the  British  in  front  opened  a 
heavy  fire  on  the  head  of  the  column ;  the  Portuguese  on  the  right  poured  in 
their  shot  on  the  one  flank;  while  two  brigades  of  the  fourth  division,  des¬ 
cending  from  their  rocky  fastness  on  the  left,  smote  the  other  with  redoubled 
fury.  Thus  fiercely  assailed  at  once  in  front  and  both  flanks  by  an  enemy 

(l)  Wellington  to  Lord  Batharst,  1st  Aug,  I8l3.  If  Wyld’s  admirable  plans  of  this  battle  be  con- 
Gurw.  X.  580.  581.  Nap.  vi.  132,  133.  Bobinson’s  suited,  ibis  descriplioii  will  be  readily  understood, 
ricloii.  ii.  219.  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii.  269.  Pellot,  29. 
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heretofore  invisible,  the  French  columns  recoiled,  still  bravely  combating, 
and  strev/ed  their  numerous  slain  along  the  line  of  their  retreat  (1). 

?on7c^“in  ^^'hile  this  bloody  repulse  v.as  going  on  upon  the  British  left  in 
the  cenire  thc  vallcy  of  ihc  Lonz,  a  conflict  of  unequalled  severity  was  raging 
Hsht°"  along  the  top  of  thc  ridge  in  the  centre  and  right.  Without  any 
proper  unity  in  their  efforts,  but  with  surpassing  valour,  Clansel’s  other  di¬ 
visions  rushed  up  the  steep  face  of  the  mountain;  and  undismayed  by  a 
plunging  fire,  which  in  many  cases  swept  olf  half  their  battalions,  worked 
their  toilsome  way  up  to  the  top.  In  some  instances  their  extraordinary  gal¬ 
lantry  met  with  deserved  though  but  temporary  success.  The  Seventh  Por¬ 
tuguese  Cacadores  shrunk  from  the  terrible  encounter  on  the  summit,  and 
the  Frencli  established  themselves  for  afe  \v  minutes  on  their  part  of  the  left  of 
the  ridge;  but  Ross’s  British  brigade,  instantly  advancing,  charged  with  a 
loud  shout,  and  hurled  them  down  the  steep.  Again  they  returned,  however, 
reinforced  to  the  charge  :  another  Portuguese  regiment  on  Ross’s  right  wdng 
having  given  way,  the  French  penetrated  in  at  the  opening,  and  that  heroic 
brigade,  assailed  at  once  in  front  and  flank,  w^as  compelled  to  give  ground. 
Instantly  the  assailants  stood  on  his  position  on  the  summit,  their  line  began 
to  deploy  to  a  considerable  breadth  on  either  side,  and  the  crest  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  enveloped  in  cloud  and  flame,  seemed  already  won.  In  this  extremity 
Wellington  ordered  up  Byng’s  brigade,  which  advanced  in  double-quick 
time  ;  the  27th  and  48th  were  brought  down  from  the  higher  ground  in  the 
centre ;  with  indescribable  fury  they  charged  the  crowded  masses  on  the  sum¬ 
mit,  and  the  whole  were  rolled  in  wild  confusion  over  the  rocks,  and  lost 
half  thpir  numbers  under  the  British  bayonet.  In  the  course  of  this  desperate 
conflict,  the  gallant  fourth  division  surpassed  all  its  former  exploits;  every 
regiment  charged  with  the  bayonet  (2),  some  of  them  four  different  times, 
and  the  heroic_Ross  had  two  horses  shot  under  him.  Meanw'hile  Reille’s  divi¬ 
sion,  on  the  left  of  Clausel’s  third  division,  had  environed  the  right  of  the  po¬ 
sition  above  the  Guy  stream,  where  Murillo’s  Spaniards  were  placed;  and, 
mounting  fiercely  the  hill-side,  dislodged  them,  after  a  brave  resistance, 
from  their  ground  on  the  left  of  the  40lh  British  regiment.  A  Portuguese 
battalion,  gallantly  advancing,  took  its  place  in  their  room  beside  that  noble 
corps,  which  waited  in  stern  silence  until  the  French  set  their  feet  on  the 
broad  summit ;  “  but  when  their  glittering  arms  appeared  over  the  brow  of 
the  mountain,  the  charging  cry  was  heard,  the  crowded  mass  was  broken  to 
pieces,  and  a  tempest  of  bullets  followed  its  flight.  Four  times  this  assault  was 
renewed  ;  and  the  French  officers  were  seen  to  pull  up  their  tired  men  by  the 
belts,  so  fierce  and  resolute  were  they  to  win.  But  it  was  the  labour  of  Sysi- 
phus.  The  vehement  shout  and  shock  of  the  British  soldiers  always  prevailed, 
and  at  last,  with  thinned  ranks,  tired  limbs,  and  hearts  hopeless  from  re¬ 
peated  failures,  they  were  so  abashed,  that  three  British  companies  sufficed 
to  bear  down  a  whole  brigade  (5).” 

souitde-  Disconcerted  by  this  bloody  repulse,  Soult  drew  off  his  forces 
retreat.  towai'ds  cveiiing,  and  resumed  his  former  position  on  a  range  oi 
hills  opposite  to  Wellington’s.  Just  then  the  heads  of  D’Erion’s  columns 
began  to  appear  on  the  right;  that  general  having  during  the  action  pene¬ 
trated  to  within  a  league  of  Pampeluna  and  been  prevented  from  reaching 
that  fortress,  chiefly  by  the  violent  fire  which  he  heard  in  his  rear,  which 


(1)  Nap.  vi.  136,  137.  'NVcUiiigton  lo  Lord  (3)  Nap.  vi.  138,  I40.  Pellot,  29,  30.  Sclicrer,  ii. 

Bathurst,  August  i,  I8l3.  Gunr.  x.  581.  ijchcrcr,  251,252.  Viet,  et  Coiuj[.  xxii.  269.  ^VcUington  lo 
ii.25l.  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii.  269,  Lord  Bathurst,  Aug.  1.  I8l3»  Gurw.  x-  582. 

(2)  The  40lh,  7th,  20ih,  and  23d.—  Gurw.  x.  582. 
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induced  him  to  remeasure  his  steps.  It  was  too  late  to  think  of  resuming 
the  contest;  the  strength  of  Wellington’s  position  had  been  proved  :  twelve 
thousand  men  on  the  first  ridge,  who  alone  had  been  engaged,  had  defeated 
all  the  efforts  of  twenty-five  thousand,  who  had  mounted  to  the  assault  with 
the  most  heroic  bravery,  and  they  were  weakened  by  the  loss  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  men.  Hill’s  divisions,  it  was  well  known,  would  come  up  during  the 
night;  and  before  the  morrow,  fifty  thousand  men,  posted  on  the  strongest 
positions,  would  be  ready  in  front  of  Pampeluna  to  dispute  the  further  progress 
of  the  French  troops.  With  a  heavy  heart,  therefore,  Soult  gave  orders  for 
a  retreat  at  all  points  on  the  following  day ;  to  the  infinite  grief  of  the  garrison 
of  Pampeluna,  who,  hearing  the  cannon  so  near  them,  and  on  some  heights 
even  seeing  the  French  uniforms,  had  deemed  their  deliverance  at  hand, 
and  already  raised  the  shouts  of  joy  on  their  crowded  ramparts.  They  had 
made,  however,  good  use  of  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  blockade,  and 
exerted  themselves  so  diligently  in  sweeping  the  adjacent  plain  for  supplies 
while  O’Donnell’s  troops  were  absent,  that  they  w^re  enabled  to  prolong  the 
defence  above  a  month  longer  than  wmuld  have  been  otherwise  prac¬ 
ticable  (1). 

Movement  Though  obligcd  to  relinquish  his  design  of  relieving  Pampeluna, 

“i!ie‘’s°roi.  Soult  had  not  yet,  however,  abandoned  all  hope  of  gaining  some- 
thing  by  his  irruption;  and  accordingly,  on  the  29th,  instead  of 

July  29-  falling  back  by  the  direct  road  towards  Roncesvalles,  by  which  he 
had  entered,  he  manoeuvred  on  his  right,  with  the  view  of  throwing  the 
weight  of  his  forces  towards  St. -Sebastian,  and  raising  the  siege  of  that  for¬ 
tress,  now  that  the  whole  centre  and  right  of  the  British  army  was  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  extreme  right  in  front  of  Pampeluna.  With  this  view  he, 
during  the  night  of  the  29th,  occupied  in  strength  the  crest  of  theridge  lying 
to  the  westward  of  the  Lanz,  thus  connecting  their  centre  in  position  with 
their  right,  destined  to  commence  the  offensive  movement  against  Sir  Row¬ 
land  Hill.  On  his  side,  Wellington,  perceiving  that  although  preparations  for 
retreat  were  making,  yet  the  troops  in  his  front  stood  firm,  being  now  rein¬ 
forced  by  Hill’s  three  divisions,  and  having  fifty  thousand  men  in  hand,  of 
whom  thirty-five  thousand  were  English  and  Portuguese,  resolved  to  assume 
the  offensive,  and  driv6  the  enemy  fronj  their  advanced  position.  With  this 
view,  he  ordered  Lord  Dalhousie  to  possess  himself  with  his  division  of  the 
ridge  in  front  of  his  position,  which  turned  the  enemy’s  right;  while  Picton 
with  his  division  was  to  move  forward  to  turn  their  left,  by  descending  from 
the  ridge  of  Sauroren,  and  advancing  by  Zobaldica  up  the  valley  of  the  Guy. 
Arrangements  were  at  the  same  time  made  for  attacking  the  enemy’s  central 
position,  opposite  to  the  heights  which  had  been  the  theatre  of  such  a  bloody 
conflict  on  the  preceding  day,  as  soon  as  the  effect  of  these  flank  operations 
began  to  appear.  These  movements  were  all  made  with  the  utmost  precision, 
and  proved  entirely  successful.  Before  daylight  broke,  Dalhousie  was  at  the 
head  of  his  division,  ( the  7lh, )  cheering  them  up  the  rugged  paths  which 
led  to  the  lofty  ridge  they  were  to  gain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lanz  :  the 
enemy’s  corps  were  driven  before  them  like  chaff',  and  the  first  rays  of  the 
sun  glittered  on  the  British  bayonets  on  the  summit  of  the  range.  Murillo’s 
Spaniards  and  Campbell’s  Portuguese  speedily  followed,  exhibiting  an  im¬ 
posing  mass  of  fifteen  thousand  combatants  on  the  crest  of  the  mountains, 
on  the  enemy’s  extreme  right;  while  at  the  same  time  a  general  attack  was 


(1)  Pcllot,  30.  31.  Vicl.  ct  Conq.  xxii.  269,  Nap.  vi.  139,  HO.  Wellinglou  to  Lord  Batliuriit,  Aug.  l, 
1813-  Gurw.  X.  582,  583i  Scherer,  ii,  251,  252. 
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made  by  the  British  centre,  which  now  descended  from  its  stronghold  above 
the  village  of  Sauroren,  on  the  French  centre,  which  still  held  its  old  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  heights  to  its  left.  Picton,  at  the  same  time,  pressed  forward  with 
his  division  up  the  valley  of  the  Guy,  on  the  extreme  right ;  and  not  content 
with  driving  Reille’s  men  in  his  front  before  him  up  the  pass,  detached  a  bri¬ 
gade  which  scaled  the  heights  on  the  left  of  the  French  position.  The  elfect 
of  these  advances  and  attacks,  which  were  all  made  at  the  same  time,  and 
with  that  enthusiastic  ardour  which  springs  from  the  universal  transport  at 
returning  victory,  was  to  force  the  enemy  to  abandon  entirely  his  position, 
and  retreat  up  the  valleys  of  the  Lanz  and  the  Guy  towards  Olague  and  Zu- 
biri.  Sauroren  was  now  carried  by  storm  by  Byng’s  division  and  Madden’s 
Portuguese,  amidst  deafening  cheers,  and  fourteen  hundred  prisoners  made. 
The  whole  valley  was  fdled  with  smoke,  which  appeared  to  Dalhousie’s  men 
on  the  heights  like  agitated  foam  in  the  hollow ;  while  the  roar  of  the  cannon 
and  rattle  of  the  musketry  were  re-echoed  with  awful  effect  from  mountain 
to  mountain.  This  general  attack  relieved  the  pressure  on  Hill,  who  had  been 
assailed  on  the  extreme  British  left  by  such  superior  forces  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  that  he  was  driven  with  considerable  loss  from  the  range  of  heights 
which  he  occupied  to  another  in  his  rear  in  front  of  Marcalain ;  but  Dalhou¬ 
sie’s  able  movement  compelled  the  enemy  to  retire  in  their  turn ;  and  at 
length  both  parties,  thoroughly  exhausted,  sunk  to  sleep  on  their  stony 
beds  above  the  clouds.  The  Allies  in  this  day’s  combats  lost  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  men,  of  w'hom  two-thirds  were  Portuguese,  upon  whom  the  weight  of 
the  action  had  fallen,  and  to  whom  its  chief  glory  belonged  ;  but  the  French 
were  weakened  by  an  equal  number  killed  and  wounded,  and  in  addition 
three  thousand  prisoners  w'ere  made,  and  great  numbers  dispersed  and  lost 
in  the  woods  and  ravines  (1). 

Retreat  of  Soult,  after  this  disastrous  defeat,  continued  his  retreat  on  the  day 

Irross  thf  following  w  ith  all  possible  expedition  up  the  valleys  of  the  Lanz  and 

frontier.  Guy ;  but  he  was  now  in  a  most  hazardous  situation  :  his  troops 
W'ere  all  w  orn  out  w  ith  excessive  toil ;  his  fighting  men  were  reduced  to  thirty- 
five  thousand;  Foy,  with  eight  thousand  whom  he  had  rallied,  was  retiring 
up  the  Guy  tow'ards  Zubiri,  entirely  separated  from  the  main  body,  w  hich  was 
slanting  down  towards  the  Bidassoa;  and  the  baggage,  artillery,  and  caissons, 
could  scarcely  be  hoped  to  be  preserved  while  recrossing  the  rugged  summits 
of  the  Pyrenees.  Graham,  with  twenty  thousand,  was  ready  to  stop  him  on 
the  side  of  St. -Sebastian ;  and  it  was  only  by  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  skill 
and  coolness  that  his  army  in  these  circumstances  was  preserved  from  total 
ruin.  He  directed  his  retreat,  not  hy  the  valley  of  Bastan  towards  the  Puerta 
de  Maya,  as  D’Erlon  had  entered,  but  by  the  pass  of  Donna  Maria  towards  the 
j'liy  3i.  Elisondo,  and  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Bidassoa.  At  the  latter  pass, 
his  rearguard  made  a  stand  in  a  very  strong  defile  to  gain  time  for  the  carriages 
and  artillery  in  their  rear  to  get  on ;  but  Hill  turned  the  left  of  the  gorge,  and 
Dalhousie  the  right,  and  after  a  vigorous  resistance  the  enemy  were  driven 
from  their  stronghold  in  utter  confusion,  and  with  very  severe  loss.  Mean¬ 
while  Byng  pushed  on,  and  in  the.  Elisondo  captured  a  large  and  valuable 
convoy  of  provisions,  and,  rapidly  advancing,  reoccupied  the  Maya  pass. 

(l)  Weilingtou  to  Lord  Balliurst,  August  1,  l&j 3.  The  lapse  of  that  long  pcri<»d  has  taken  nolliiiig 
Gurw.  X.  581.  585.  JVap.  vi.  146,  149-  Pellol,  33,  frotn  the  vividiioss  of  the  impression  produced  by 
34.  Robinson’s  Pictoii,  ii.  *225. Join.  iv.  500*  his  graithic  narrative,  from  which  the  preceding 

l*'ivc-and-lwenly  years  ago,  the  author  received  detail  is  in  great  pari  taken,  and  which  perfectly 
:i  most  interesting  account  of  these  dajs’  actions  coincides  with  tlic  positions  of  the  troops  as  laid 
Irom  his  noble  and  lamented  friend,  Lord  L)al-  down  in  Wyld’s  admirable  plans  of  these  battles, 
housie,  who  bore  so  distinguished  a  part  in  them. 
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Wellington’s  troops  had  now  almost  entirely  enclosed  Soult’s  main  body  in  a 
net,  from  which  it  seemed  impossible  for  him  to  escape  :  for  his  soldiers, 
unconscious  of  their  danger,  were  grouped  close  together  in  the  deep  and 
narrow  valley  of  Estevan  :  three  British  divisions  and  one  Spanish,  under 
Wellington,  were  on  his  right  flank  concealed  by  the  mountains ;  Hill  was  close 
behind  him ;  Dalhousie  held  the  pass  of  Donna  Maria,  which  he  had  just  won ; 
Byng  was  at  Maya,  at  the  head  of  the  valley;  the  liglit  division  would  in  twa 
hours  block  it  up  at  Estevan;  and  Graham  was  marching  to  close  the  only 
other  exit  from  the  valley  by  Vera  and  Echallar.  Dispirited  and  worn  out  as 
his  men  were,  Soult  was  in  no  condition  to  force  any  of  these  formidable 
defdes,  defended  by  victorious  troops,  and  his  surrender  seemed  inevitable. 
So  hopeful  was  the  English  general  of  such  a  result,  that,  screened  by  the 
rocks  from  behind  wdiich  he  surveyed  the  whole  valley,  he  prohibited  his  men 
from  issuing  forth  to  capture  Soult  himself,  who  w'as  seen  riding  in  a  careless 
way  along  its  bottom,  lest  the  catastrophe  should  awaken  the  French  army 
from  its  perilous  dream  of  security,  and  issued  the  strictest  orders  that  not  a 
man  should  show  himself  from  behind  the  ridge  which  concealed  them  from 
the  enemy.  At  this  moment,  when  every  bosom  beat  high  with  exultation  at 
the  expected  glorious  trophy  of  their  valour  they  were  so  soon  to  obtain,  in 
the  surrender  of  a  whole  army  with  a  marshal  of  France  at  its  head,  three 
British  marauders  issued  from  their  concealment,  to  plunder  in  the  valley. 
The  sight  of  the  red  coats  was  not  lost  upon  Soult,  who  instantly  perceived  the 
imminence  of  his  danger  :  his  whole  army  was  immediately  put  in  motion, 
and  hurried  towards  the  passes  leading  to  the  Lower  Bidassoa,  which  they 
got  through  just  before  the  Spainards  under  Longa,  or  the  light  division,  could 
come  up  to  close  the  terrible  defiles !  Such  is  war  :  the  disobedience  to  orders 
by  three  soldiers  saved  France  from  the  greatest  calamity,  and  deprived 
England  of  the  greatest  triumph,  recorded  in  the  annals  of  either  mo¬ 
narchy  (4). 

Dreadful  It  soon  appeared  from  what  a  fearful  danger  the  emerging  of  these 

thTdefih'sot  marauders  from  this  retreat  had  delivered  the  French  army.  In  their 

Echallar.  jggt  niarch  to  the  defiles  of  Echallar,  w  hen  the  army  was  hurrying 
forward  to  win  the  pass  before  the  enemy,  great  part  of  the  French  army,  now 
thoroughly  discouraged,  broke  its  ranks  and  dispersed.  Soult,  who  was  en¬ 
deavouring  to  form  a  rearguard  to  arrest  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  was  seized 
with  indignation  when  he  beheld  the  disorderly  bands  which  in  wild  con¬ 
fusion  came  hurrying  forward.  “Cowards,”  said  he,  “  where  are  you  flying 
to?  You  are  Frenchmen,  and  you  are  running  away  !  In  the  name  of  honour, 
halt  and  face  the  enemy  !”  Stung  by  these  reproaches,  twelve  hundred  men 
rallied  under  the  directions  of  the  marshal  and  his  aides-de-camp,  and  formed 
a  sort  of  rearguard;  but  the  remainder  fled  on  without  intermission,  and  the 
torrent  of  fugitives  rolled  impetuously  down,  with  the  roar  and  whirl  of  a 
mighty  rapid,  to  the  defiles  of  Yanzi  and  Echallar.  Before  they  got  there  the 
head  of  the  column  was  as  much  disordered  as  the  rear;  the  weather  was 
oppressively  sultry;  and  though  the  great  body  of  the  bewildered  mass  found 
vent  during  the  night  by  the  latter  defile,  yet  a  frightful  scene  ensued  next 
day  when  Reille’s  divisions  were  rolling  through  by  the  gorge  of  Yanzi. 
Ang.  I.  The  French  were  there  wedged  in  a  narrow  road,  between  inac- 
ce.ssible  rocks  on  the  one  side  and  the  river  on  the  other.  AYhile  struggling 
through  this  dreadful  pass,  the  head  of  the  light  division  reached  the  summit 
of  the  precipice,  and  immediately  began  firing  down  on  the  dense  throng. 


(1)  Nap,  vi.  154)  156.  Wellington  to  Lord Balliurst  Aug.  1,  1813.  Gurw.  y,  585,  586.  Pellot,  34,  35. 
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Indescribable  confusion  followed ;  the  cavalry  drew  their  swords,  and  charged 
through  the  pass;  the  infantry  were  trampled  under  foot;  numbers,  horses 
and  all,  were  precipitated  into  the  river  :  some  in  despair  fired  vertically  up 
at  the  summit  of  the  cliffs ;  the  wounded  implored  quarter  as  they  were  rolled 
over  the  brink,  and  hung  suspended,  yet  bleeding,  on  the  branches  of  trees 
over  the  roaring  torrent.  So  piteous  was  the  scene,  that  many  even  of  the 
iron  veterans  of  the  light  division  ceased  to  lire,  or  discharged  their  pieces 
with  averted  gaze.  With  such  circumstances  of  horror  did  the  last  columns 
of  that  mighty  host  leave  Spain,  Avho  but  a  few  days  before  had  mounted  the 
pass  of  Roncesvalles  buoyant  Avilh  spirit,  and  in  all  the  pride  of  apparently 
irresistible  strength  !  And  yet  the  disaster,  great  as  it  was  to  the  French  arms, 
would  have  been  still  greater  if  all  the  men  had  been  able  to  reach  their 
ground  at  the  time  assigned  them;  for  Longa’s  division,  if  they  had  come  up 
in  time,  would  have  rendered  the  pass  of  Yanzi  altogether  impassable  to  the 
disorderly  torrent  of  Soult’s  masses;  and  though  the  light  division  marched 
forty  miles  in  nineteen  hours,  and  bore  their  extraordinary  fatigues  with 
surprising  spirit,  yet,  if  they  had  not  lost  their  way  in  the  wilds,  they  would 
have  been  two  hours  earlier  at  the  perilous  bridge,  and  none  of  Reille’s  divi¬ 
sion  would  have  escaped  (I ). 

Suiba'at  French  troops,  at  all  points,  evacuated  the  Spanish 

Echiiiia..  territory,  and  both  armies  nearly  resumed  the  positions  they  had 
held  before  Soult’s  irruption  took  place.  Before  they  recrossed  the  frontier, 
however,  an  incident  occurred,  which  showed,  in  a  striking  manner,  how  the 
steadiness  of  the  bravest  troops  may  be  shaken,  even  in  a  short  time,  by  a 
series  of  disasters.  Clausel’s  division  were  the  last  which  remained  on  the 
Spanish  territory;  and  he  occupied  a  strong  position,  with  the  rearguard,  in 
the  Puerto  dc  Echallar.  Vvellington  immediately  determined  to  dislodge  him ; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  fourth  division  was  marched  from  Yanzi  to  attack 
his  front,  the  seventh  division  against  his  left,  and  the  light  against  his  right. 
Barnes’  brigade  of  the  seventh  division,  however,  having  a  shorter  distance 
to  march  over,  arrived  on  the  ground  before  the  other  divisions  had  come  up; 
they  were  fifteen  hundred  against  six  thousand,  and  the  enemy  held  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  strong  as  the  rocks  of  Sauroren.  Such  Avas  the  spirit,  hoAvever,  Avith 
Avhich  the  British  army  Avas  noAV  animated,  that  this  handful  of  heroes  ac¬ 
tually  assaulted  and  drove  the  enemy  from  the  rugged  heights,  amidst  the 
enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  Avhole  troops  Avho  witnessed  this  heroic  exploit. 
And  yet  the  French  Avere  the  same  men  Avho,  a  feAV  days  before,  had  all  but 
Avon,  against  similar  natural  difficulties,  the  bloody  steeps  of  Sauroren.  Clau- 
sel’s  men,  thus  dislodged,  fell  back  to  a  strong  ridge  beyond  the  pass  of 
Echallar,  covered  by  the  Ivantelly  rock,  which  Avas  strongly  occupied.  But 
they  Avere  not  permitted  to  rest  in  this  last  stronghold.  As  evening  came  on, 
and  a  dark  mist  croAvned  the  cloud-capped  summit  of  the  cliff  occupied  by 
the  French,  the  ritlemen  of  the45d,  Avhom  Colonel  Barnard  led  to  the  attack, 
Avere  soon  lost  to  the  view;  but  the  sharp  clang  of  musketry  resounded  in  the 
clouds,  and  erelong  a  British  shout  Avas  heard  from  the  shrouded  summit, 
and  the  last  French  were  hurled  in  confusion  doAvn  the  steep  from  the  Spa¬ 
nish  soil  (2). 

uesLiu  of  The  irruption  of  Soult  into  the  Spanish  territory  does  the  highest 
honour  to  his  persevering  character,  and  skill  in  the  movements  of 

I’yrcnoes.  strategy  Avhich  preceded  the  final  shock;  but  it  may  be  doubted 

(l)  Cooke's  Karralive,  84,  87.  Pcllot,  34,  35.  (2)  Wellington  lo  Lord  B.atlmrst,  Aug.  3,  18I3. 

Nap.  vi.  158,  I6l.  Wellington  lo  Lord'BatUurst,  Gurw,  x.  597,  598.  Nap.  vi,  161,  162. 

■ilU  Aug,  1813,  Gurw.  x,  597,  598. 
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'whether  his  vigour  and  firmness  at  the  decisive  moment  "were  equal  to  the 
ability  of  his  previous  conceptions.  AVith  an  overwhelming  force  he  had 
thrown  himself  on  the  British  right,  and  gained  such  success  before  succour 
could  arrive,  that  the  issue  seemed  no  longer  doubtful,  when  victory  was 
snatched  from  his  grasp,  and  a  succession  of  disasters  brought  on  the  French 
arms,  attended  in  the  end  with  the  most  decisive  effects  upon  the  ultimate 
issue  of  the  war.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vigour  with  which  the  stroke, 
thus  happily  conceived,  was  followed  up  at  the  decisive  moment,  was  by  no 
means  proportioned  to  the  felicity  of  its  original  conception.  Soult  was  in 
front  of  the  rocks  of  Sauroren  with  thirty  thousand  men  on  the  evening  of 
the  26th,  when  only  two  divisions,  eleven  thousand  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese, 
were  assembled  to  stop  his  progress.  Had  he  attacked  that  night  or  next  day 
with  such  a  preponderance  of  force,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  he  would 
have  succeeded;  and,  supported  by  the  ramparts  of  Pampeluna,  he  might 
have  seen  with  indifference  the  arrival  of  the  sixth,  and  all  the  subsequent 
divisions  of  the  British  army  which  came  up  on  the  28lh  and  29th.  Wel¬ 
lington’s  right  wing  w'as  undoubtedly  in  one  sense  out-generaled — that  is,  it 
was  assailed  by  a  force  greatly  superior  to  that  anticipated,  or  for  which  it 
was  prepared — and  the  troops  at  the  Maya  pass  were  clearly  surprised;  but 
this  is  unavoidable  in  mountain  warfare,  where  the  attacking  party  may  select 
his  own  point  of  onset,  and  the  attacked  cannot,  from  intervening  ridges, 
obtain  succour  till  after  a  long  time,  and  a  painful  circuit  in  the  rear;  and  Soult 
experienced  the  same,  in  his  turn,  in  the  forcing  of  his  position  shortly  after 
on  the  Nive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  British  general 
gathered  up  all  his  forces  to  the  menaced  point;  the  firmness  with  wdiich  he 
held  his  ground  in  the  first  instance  against  a  vast  superiority  offeree;  and  the 
admirable  combinations  by  which,  in  the  subsequent  advance,  he  defeated 
all  Soult’s  attempts,  and  all  but  made  him  prisoner  with  thirty  thousand 
men,  are  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration,  and  justly  place  the  battles  of  the 
Pyrenees  among  the  most  brilliant  of  AA’ellington’s  martial  achievements. 
The  French  loss,  from  the  time  of  their  entering  Spain  on  the  25lh  .luly,  till 
their  evacuating  it,  was  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  men,  including  four 
thousand  unwounded  prisoners;  that  of  the  British  was  seven  thousand  and 
ninety-six  men,  ofAvhom  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  were 
British  soldiers;  but,  what  is  very  remarkable,  such  was  the  c fleet  of  the 
trumpet  of  war  in  bringing  back  the  stragglers,  loosened  by  the  Vittoria 
plunder,  to  their  standards,  that  the  muster-rolls  after  the  battles  exhibited 
only  fifteen  hundred  less  than  those  taken  before  they  commenced  (1). 

Renewal  of  The  first  object  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  English  gen- 
ntVt'll  Pi'al  aflei’  the  defeat  of  Soult’s  irruption,  was  the  renewal  of  the 
basiian.  sicge  of  St. -Sebastian,  which  had  been  so  rudely  interrupted.  The 

governor  had  made  good  use  of  the  breathing-time  thus  afforded  him  by  the 
cessation  of  active  operations,  in  repairing  the  breaches  in  the  sea-wall,  re¬ 
trenching  the  interior  parts  of  the  rampart,  and  taking  every  imaginable  pre¬ 
caution  against  a  second  assault.  In  particular,  he  had  constructed  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  houses  w'hich  had  been  destroyed,  immediately  behind  the 

(l)  Wcliiijgton  Sir  T.  Gniliant,  4,  JSl3.  thousand,  Avliicli  shows  that  this  o.stlinatn  is  in  some 

Gur'.v.  X.  592.  Dclin.  i.  265»  aud  to  iCarl  Liverpool,  respects  below  the  tnilli,  lliough  founded  on  offi- 
Aupf.  4,  1813.  Gtirw.x  596.  cial  documents,  and  probably  very  near  it.  See 

“'lliat  vain  alteivipt  co.fl  the  h'rpoeh  anny  nine-  Wf-ulixcton  /o  F.^rd  Liverpooi.,  yiuguit  I8l5, 
teen  hundred  killed,  eight  thousand  five  hundred  where  lie  says,  “'I'hcir  loss  Ciuinot  be  less  than 
and  forty  wounded,  and  two  thousand  seven  Iiun-  fifteen  thousand,  and  I  am  not  sure  if  it  is  not  twenty 
dred  prisoners;  inall  thirtcenthousandonehundred  ihou.sand;  wc  have  four  thousand  prisoners/’— 
men.” — Relmas,  JoJirnauz  des  Sieges  dans  la  Penin-  Gurwood,  x.  597* 
side,  265,  The  prisoners  taken  were  really  four 
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great  breach,  a  second  or  interior  rampart,  parallel  to  the  outer,  very  thick, 
and  fifteen  feet  high,  with  salient  bastions,  which  it  was  hoped  would  entirely 
stop  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  even  if  they  won  the  front  wall.  During  the 
intermission  of  active  operations,  the  efforts  of  the  English  were  confined  to 
a  blockade  position  taken  up  on  the  heights  of  St.-Bartholomew,  which  were 
mucli  strengthened,  and  a  distant  fire  upon  the  men  engaged  in  these  vast 
undertakings;  and  they  lost  two  hundred  Portuguese  in  a  sally  made  by  the 
July  26.  garrison  in  the  night  of  the  26th  July.  But  when  Soult  was  finally 

Aug.  19.  driven  back,  matters  soon  assumed  a  very  different  aspect.  The 

heavy  guns  which  had  been  shipped  at  Passages  were  all  relanded,  and  again 
placed  in  battery ;  a  fleet  of  transports,  with  twenty-eight  additional  pieces 
of  great  calibre,  and  immense  stores,  arrived  from  Portsmouth,  and  they  were 
Aug.  23.  soon  succeeded  by  as  many  more  from  Woolwich;  and  the  batter¬ 

ing  train,  with  the  guns  landed  from  the  ships,  now  amounted  to  the  large 
number  of  a  hundred  and  eighteen  pieces,  including  twelve  sixty-eight 
pounders.  By  the  night  of  the  2uth  this  immense  train  of  artillery  was  all 
in  readiness,  and  fifty-seven  pieces  actually  in  the  batteries;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th  they  reopened  their  fire  with  a  roar  so  awful,  that,  re¬ 
echoed  as  it  was  from  ail  the  rocks  and  precipices  in  the  wooded  amphi¬ 
theatre  around,  it  seemed  as  if  no  force  on  earth  could  withstand  the  attack. 
The  fire  continued  without  intermission  for  the  next  four  days,  and  before 
the  50th  sixty-three  guns  were  in  constant  practice;  two  wide  breaches 
were  gaping,  and  seemed  easy  of  ascent;  the  fire  of  the  place  was  almost 
entirely  silenced,  and  three  mines  had  been  run  in  front  of  the  advanced 
batteries  on  the  isthmus,  close  under  the  sea-wall,  in  order  to  counteract  any 
mines  of  the  enemy  near  the  great  breach.  Still  the  brave  governor,  after  in¬ 
forming  Soult  of  his  desperate  situation,  was  resolute  to  stand  a  second  assault, 
although  his  resistance  of  the  first  had  fulfilled  to  the  letter  Napoleon’s  ge¬ 
neral  orders ;  and  the  storm  was  ordered  for  the  51st  at  noonday  (1). 
inentTf'ihe’  moming  of  the  51st,  the  three  mines  were  exploded 

assault.  under  the  sea-wall,  and  brought  it  completely  down.  At  this  awful 
signal  the  brave  garrison  all  repaired  to  their  posts,  each  armed  with  several 
muskets ;  and,  relying  on  the  successful  resistance  of  the  former  assault, 
confidently  anticipated  the  defeat  of  the  present.  Nor  was  their  confidence 
without  reason ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  vastly  increased  means  now  at  the 
disposal  of  the  besiegers,  they  had  not  yet  beat  down  the  enemy’s  parapets 
nor  established  a  lodgement  in  the  hornwork,  so  that  the  assaulting  columns 
would  be  exposed  when  near  the  breach  to  a  destructive  fire  in  flank — a  fatal 
error,  contrary  to  Mauban’s  rules,  and  which  was  only  washed  out  by  tor¬ 
rents  of  British  blood.  Dissatisfied  with  the  unsteadiness  of  some  of  the  troops 
at  the  funner  assault,  AVellington  had  brought  fifty  volunteers  from  fifteen 
regiments  in  the  first,  fourth,  and  light  divisions  ;  “  men,”  as  he  expressed 
it,  “  who  could  show  other  troops  how  to  mount  a  breach.”  Leith,  however, 
who  had  resumed  the  command  of  the  fifth  division,  by  whom  the  former 
assault  had  been  made,  was  urgent  that  his  men  should  be  allowed  the  post 
of  honour,  and  they  were  accordingly  placed  under  General  Robinson  to  head 
the  attack,  supported  by  the  remainder  of  the  same  division,  and  the  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  volunteers  from  the  other  regiments  of  the  army.  Major 
Snodgrass  of  the  S2d,  had  on  the  preceding  night  forded  the  Urumea  alone, 
opposite  the  smaller  breach,  clambered  up  its  face  at  midnight,  and  looked 


(l)  Jones’ Sieges,  ii.  48,  70.  15clm.  iv.  630,  638.  xi.61,  62,  63»  Grabain’.s  Official  Acrount.  Subal- 

■W'eUiiigloii  lo  Lord  ballinrst,  Sept,  2,  18I3.  Giirw,  tern,  48,  49. 
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down  on  the  town  !  After  the  troo[)S  In  the  trenches  were  all  under  arms,  deep 
anxiety  pervaded  every  bosom  ;  and  before  orders  were  given  for  the  forlorn 
hope  to  move  forward,  the  excitement  felt  had  become  almost  intolerable. 
The  heroic  band  took  its  station  at  halfpast  ten  ;  the  tide,  which  all  watched, 
was  fast  ebbing;  the  enemy’s  preparations  were  distinctly  visible — the  glanc¬ 
ing  of  bayonets  behind  the  parapets,  the  guns  pointed  towards  the  breach, 
the  array  of  shells  and  fire  barrels  along  its  summit,  told  but  too  clearly  the 
awful  contest  which  awaited  them.  Little  was  said  in  the  assaulting  columns ; 
the  bravest  occasionally  changed  colour;  the  knees  of  the  most  resolute 
smote  each  other,  not  with  fear  but  anxiety;  and  time  seemed  to  pass  with 
such  leaden  wings,  that  the  watches  were  looked  to  every  half  minute.  Some 
laughed  outright,  they  knew  not  why ;  many  addressed  a  mental  prayer  to 
the  throne  of  grace.  The  very  elements  seemed  to  have  conspired  to  increase 
the  impressive  character  of  the  moment;  a  close  and  oppressive  heat  per¬ 
vaded  the  atmosphere,  lowering  and  sulphurous  clouds  covered  the  sky,  large 
drops  fell  at  intervals,  and  the  very  animals,  awestruck  by  the  feeling  of  an 
approaching  tempest,  were  silent  in  the  camp  and  on  the  hills  (1). 
s^iuu'of'ihe'  Noon  had  barely  passed,  when,  the  tide  being  considered  suffi- 
whfdi'is’  fallen,  the  signal  to  advance  was  given.  Silently  the  men 

rcpuisici.  moved  forward,  and  not  a  shot  was  fired  till  the  column  had  reached 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  when  such  a  tempest  of  grape,  musketry,  and 
canister  was  at  once  opened  upon  it,  as  wellrrigh  choked  the  Urumea  with 
the  killed  and  the  wounded.  With  dauntless  intrepidity,  however,  the  sur¬ 
vivors  pressed  through  the  now  crimsoned  waves,  and  soon  gained  the  strand 
on  the  opposite  side,  headed  by  the  gallant  Lieutenant  M’Cuin  of  the  4th, 
who  led  the  forlorn  hope,  and  rushed  on,  conspicuous  from  his  plume,  noble 
figure,  and  buoyant  courage.  Two  mines  were  exploded  rather  prematurely 
by  the  enemy  under  the  covered  way  of  the  hornwork ;  but  they  crushed  only 
twenty  men,  and  the  column,  bounding  impetuously  forward,  streamed  up 
the  great  breach,  and  soon  reached  its  summit.  There,  however,  they  were 
assailed  by  a  dreadful  tempest  of  grape,  shells,  and  hand-grenades,  M'hilethe 
head  of  the  column  found  it  impossible  to  get  down  into  the  town,  as  the  re¬ 
verse  of  the  breach  consisted  of  a  wall  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  the  bottom 
of  which  was  filled  with  sword  blades  placed  erect,  and  every  kind  of  offensive 
obstacle,  while  the  newly  constructed  rampart  within,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
houses  burned  on  occasion  of  the  former  assault,  were  lined  with  grenadiers, 
Avho  kept  up  so  close  and  deadly  a  fire,  that  the  whole  troops  who  reached  the 
summit  Avere  almost  instantly  struck  down.  Still  fresh  troops  pressed  on; 
the  Urumea  incessantly  resounded  with  the  splash  of  successive  columns 
hurrying  forward  to  the  scene  of  carnage,  until  the  whole  fifth  division  Avas 
engaged;  the  volunteers  from  the  difi'erent  corps,  who  had  w'ith  difficulty 
been  restrained,  Averc  noAV  let  loose,  and  rushed  on,  calling  out  that  they 
Avould  shoAV  hoAv  a  breach  should  be  mounted.  Soon  the  crovided  mass  made 
their  Avay  up  the  face  of  the  ruins,  Avon  the  summit,  and  with  desperate  reso¬ 
lution  strove  to  get  over  by  a  few  ruined  AA'alls,  Avhich  connected  the  back  of 
the  old  Avith  the  front  of  the  new  rampart.  Vain  attempt !  A  steady  barrier  of 
steel  aAvaited  them  on  the  other  side,  the  bravest  who  got  across  Avere 
bayoneted  or  throAvn  doAvn  into  the  gulf  beloAv,  and  after  two  hours  of  mor¬ 
tal  strife,  the  heroic  defenders  still  made  good  the  dreadful  pass,  and  not  a 
living  man  AAas  to  be  seen  on  the  breach.  As  a  last  resource,  Major  Snodgrass, 
Avith  his  Portuguese  battalion,  volunteered  to  make  a  simultaneous  assault  on 


(l)  Gleig’s  SitbaUcrn,  51,  5'i.  Nnp,  vi.  197,  199.  Grahain's  Official  Accomil.  Gurw,  xi.  G2,  C3. 
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the  lesser  breach;  hut  here,  too,  the  slaughter  was  dreadful — a  shower  of 
grape  smote  the  head  of  the  column,  and  the  obstacles  proved  insuperable, 
even  to  the  most  ardent  valour.  Matters  seemed  desperate — the  Urumea  was 
rapidly  rising,  and  would  soon  become  impassable;  the  great  breach  was 
choked  with  the  dead  and  the  dying;  and  already  the  shouts  of  victory  were 
heard  from  the  French  ramparts  (1). 

In  this  extremity,  Graham,  having  consulted  with  Colonel  Dickson  of  the 
engineers,  adopted  one  of  the  boldest,  and  yet,  with  his  artillerymen,  safest 
expedients  recorded  in  military  annals.  He  ordered  that  the  whole  guns  of 
the  Chofre  batteries  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  high  curtain  above 
the  breach  in  the  demi-bastions,  from  which  the  most  destructive  fire  issued ; 
while  the  British  soldiers  at  the  foot  of  the  rampart  remained  quiescent,  or 
lay  down,  while  the  shot  flew  only  two  feet  over  their  heads!  In  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes,  forty-seven  guns  were  in  this  manner  directed  with  such  effect  on  the 
traverses,  that  they  were  in  great  part  broken  down,  and  the  troops  who 
manned  them  were  obliged  to  retire  to  more  distant  cover;  and  yet  so  accu¬ 
rate  was  the  aim,  that  not  one  man  among  the  assailants  was  struck.  Tw'enty 
minutes  after  this  fire  had  commenced,  one  of  the  shells  from  the  British  bat¬ 
teries  exploded  among  the  numerous  train  of  fire  barrels,  live  shells,  hand 
grenades,  and  other  combustibles,  which  the  garrison  had  arranged  along  the 
ramparts  for  the  close  defence  of  their  traverses  and  interior  w'orks ;  the 
flame  ran  along  the  Avails,  and  soon  the  whole  exploded  with  a  bright  flash, 
succeeded  by  a  smoke  so  dense  as  to  obscure  all  vision.  Three  hundred  brave 
Frenchmen  were  blown  into  the  air  by  this,  awful  catastrophe,  Avhich,  like 
the  blowing  up  of  the  L’Orient  at  the  Nile,  so  impressed  both  sides,  that  for 
a  minute  not  a  shot  Avas  fired  either  from  the  ramparts  or  the  batteries.  At 
length,  as  the  smoke  and  dust  cleared  aAvay,  the  British  troops,  seeing  an 
empty  space  before  them,  rushed  forward,  and  with  an  appalling  shout  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  first  traverse.  The  defenders,  hoAvever,  even  at 
this  terrible  moment,  soon  rallied,  and  a  fierce  conflict,  breast  against  breast, 
bayonet  against  bayonet,  ensued  at  the  top  of  the  high  curtain;  and  for  some 
time  the  result  seemed  still  to  he  doubtful.  At  length,  however,  the  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  and  vehemence  of  the  assailants  prevailed  over  the  stern  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  besieged.  The  French  colours  on  the  cavalier  Avere  torn  down  by 
Lieutenant  Gethin  of  the  11th  ;  the  hornvt'ork  and  raA-elin  on  the  flank  of  the 
great  breach  AA^ere  abandoned;  Avhilc  about  the  same  time,  Snodgrass,  Avith 
his  valiant  Portuguese,  stormed  the  lesser  breach ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  garri¬ 
son,  now  every  Avhere  overpowered,  AA'cre  rapidly  driven  from  all  their  inte¬ 
rior  retrenchments,  and  sought  refuge  Avith  the  governor  in  the  castle  (2), 
leaving  seven  hundred  prisoners  rescued  from  instant  death,  in  the  hands 
of  the  victors. 

And  noAv  commenced  a  scene  which  has  affixed  as  lasting  a  stain  on  the 
character  of  the  English  and  Portuguese  troops,  as  the  heroic  valour  they 
displayed  in  the  assault  has  given  them  enduring  and  exalted  fame.  The 
long  endurance  of  the  assault,  Avhich  had  continued  in  mortal  strife  for  three 
hours,  the  fearful  slaughter  of  their  comrades  Avhich  had  taken  place  at  the 
breaches,  had  AA'rought  the  soldiers  up  to  perfect  madness ;  the  battle  Avhich 
occurred  the  same  day  A\ith  the  centre  and  right  Aving  at  San  Marcial,  pre¬ 
vented  fresh  columns  of  troops  from  being  introduced,  and,  as  not  unusual 

(1)  Jones’ Sieges,  ii.  73,  78.  Belm.  iv.  639,  641  ■  Account,  Gurw.  xi.  63.  Roy's  Official  AcLonnl. 

Bey’s  Official  Account.  Iliid,  719,  720.  Graliain’s  Beltn.  iv.  720;  and  Ibid.  iV.  'Oil,  643-  Suballcrn. 
Official  Account,  Gurw. xi.  62,  63.  Subaltern,  55,  57.  57,  58.  Viet,  et  Coiiq.  xxii.  271,  272. 

(2)  Joqes’ .Sieges,  ii,  77,  80.  Grabam’s  Official 
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in  such  cases,  while  they  spared  their  enemies  who  were  made  prisoners  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  the  soldiers  wreaked  their  vengeance  with  fearful  vio¬ 
lence  on  the  unhappy  inhabitants.  Some  of  the  houses  adjoining  the  breaches 
had  taken  fire  from  the  effects  of  the  explosion;  and  the  flames,  fan¬ 
ned  by  an  awful  tempest  of  thunder  and  lightning,  which  burst  on  the  town 
just  as  the  ramparts  were  carried,  soon  spread  with  frightful  rapidity ;  while 
the  wretched  inhabitants,  driven  from  house  to  house  as  the  conflagration 
devoured  their  dwellings,  were  soon  huddled  together  in  one  quarter,  where 
they  fell  a  prey  to  the  unbridled  passions  of  the  soldiery.  Attempts  were  at 
first  made  by  the  British  officers  to  extinguish  the  flames,  but  tliey  proved 
vain  amidst  the  general  confusion  which  prevailed ;  and  soon  the  soldiers 
broke  into  the  burning  houses,  pillaged  them  of  the  most  valuable  articles 
they  contained,  and  rolling  numerous  spirit-casks  into  the  streets,  with  fran¬ 
tic  shouts  emptied  them  of  their  contents,  till  vast  numbers  sunk  down  like 
savages,  motionless,  some  lifeless,  from  the  excess.  Carpets,  tapestry,  beds, 
silks,  and  satins,  wearing  apparel,  jewellery,  watches,  and  every  think  valu¬ 
able,  were  scattered  about  upon  the  bloody  pavements,  while  fresh  bundles 
of  them  were  continually  thrown  dowm  from  the  Avindow%s  above,  to  avoid 
the  flames,  and  caught  with  demoniac  yells  by  the  drunken  crow'ds  beneath. 
Amidst  these  scenes  of  disgraceful  violence  and  unutterable  woe,  nine-tenths 
of  the  once  happy  smiling  town  of  St. -Sebastian  were  reduced  to  ashes  ;  and 
wdiat  has  affixed  a  yet  darker  blot  on  the  character  of  the  victors,  deeds  of 
violence  and  cruelty  were  perpetrated,  hitherto  rare  in  the  British  army,  and 
which  cause  the  historian  to  blush,  not  merely  for  his  country,  hut  his  spe¬ 
cies  (']). 

oii'lhcsr*  French  writers  fear  that  such  atrocities  will  be  pal- 

atrocities.  bated  or  excused  because  they  occurred  beneath  the  English  stan¬ 
dard.  Justice  knows  no  distinction  of  country;  humanity  acknowledges  no 
excuse  for  cruelty;  and  they  are  purposely  transcribed  from  the  contempo¬ 
rary  records,  as  an  eternal  damning  blot  on  the  past,  and  warning  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  (2).  A  consideration  of  these  mournful  scenes,  combined  with  the 
recollection  of  the  mutual  atrocities  perpetrated  by  both  parties  on  eacii 
other  in  England  during  the  wars  of  the  Hoses,  the  horrors  of  the  Tyrone  re¬ 
bellion  in  Ireland,  the  cold-blooded  vengeance  of  the  Covenanters  after  the 
battle  of  Philiphaugh  in  Scotland,  the  systematic  firing  and  pillage  of  London 
during  Lord  George  Gordon’s  riots  in  1780,  and  the  brutal  violence  in  recent 
times  of  the  Gbartists  iri  England,  suggest  the  painful  doubt  whether  all 
mankind  are  not  at  bottom  the  same,  in  point  of  tendency  to  crime,  when 


(1)  Viet,  ct  Conq.  xxii.  278,  279.  Suballern,  59, 
61.  Nop.  vi.  205,  206.  Southey,  vi.  240. 

(2)  “Oil  wretehecl  day!  oh  cruel  iil^hl!  The 
troops  seemed  lo  neglect  ihc  most  ordinary  jirccjiu- 
lions  in  a  place  recently  taken,  and,  with  one  end  of 
it  still  in  the  enemy’s  hands,  to  give  themselves  up 
to  the  most  unlseartl-of  exce.sscs.  Pillage,  assassin- 
ation,  rape,  were  pushed  lo  an  incredible  pilch  : 
and  the  fire,  which  broke  out  early  in  the  night,  af¬ 
ter  the  enemy  had  retired  to  the  castle,  put  the 
finishing  stroke  to  this  scene  of  woe.  On  all  side.s 
were  heard  cries  of  di.stre.ss  from  women  who  were 
violated,  without  regard  cither  lo  tender  youth,  re¬ 
spected  family,  or  advanced  years;  women  were 
outraged  in  presence  of  their  husbands,  daughters 
dishonoured  in  presence  of  their  parents  ;  one  girl 
was  the  victim  of  the  brutality  of  a  soldier  on  the 
corpse  of  her  mother  ’.  Ollier  crimes  more  horrible 
still,  which  our  pen  refuses  to  record,  were  com¬ 
mitted  in  that  awful  night;  and  the  disorders  con¬ 


tinued  for  some  days  after,  without  any  efficient 
steps  being  token  to  arrest  them.  Of  aliovc  six 
Imiidrcd  houses  of  whicli  .‘U.-.Sehastian  consisted  on 
the  morning  of  the  as.'^aull,  there  remained  at  the 
end  of  three  days  only  thirty  six.” — Mauifesle  par 
(a  Janie  (lonstilutionelle,  le  Chapitrc  ccclesiastiipie  ct 
It'S  hahilnnx  dv  St.-Schasliaii — given  in  Viet,  ct  Conq, 
xxii.  278,  279.  and  in  Belmas,  iv.  469,  App.  Yet 
Wi-Uinglon  liad  done  all  in  his  power  lo  save  the 
town  ;  he  had  purposely  avoided  a  bombardment  to 
spirethe  citizens,  and  both  lie  .and  Graham,  as  well 
as  the  officers  engaged,  did  llicir  utmost  lo  slop  the 
Sept  8.  fire,  .and  avoid  the  disorders  ;  but  all 
their  efforts  were  ineffeetunl,  from  tlic  Impossiliilily 
of  bringing  up  fresh  soldiers  to  occupy  the  town 
after  the  assault,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  from  the 
employment  of  the  whole  troops  not  engaged  in  it, 
on  the  same  day,  at  the  battle  on  llie  Bidassoa. — See 
Wellinotox  to  Spanish  Minister  at  I/'ar,  nth  Sept, 
I8l3.  Gurw,  X.  353. 
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exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  same  temptations;  and  whether  there  do  not 
lie  smouldering  beneath  the  boasted  glories  of  British  civilization,  the  embers 
of  a  conflagration  as  fierce,  and  devastation  as  wide-spread,  as  those  which 
followed  and  disgraced  the  French  Revolution. 

Siege  and  Tliougli  thc  town  of  St.-Scbastiau  was  taken,  the  citadel  remained 
the  citadel,  to  be  leduccd ;  and  such  was  the  tenacity  and  hardihood  of  the 
governor  and  his  brave  adherents,  that,  hopeful  of  deliverance  from  the  ef¬ 
fort  they  were  aware  Marshal  Soult  was  to  make  in  their  favour,  they  still 
held  out  even  on  that  wasted  and  half-ruined  stronghold.  The  rugged  nature 
of  the  ground  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  carry  trenches  up  the  rocky 
face  of  Monte  Orgullo,  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick  in  consequence  had,  in  1719, 
consumed  nineteen  days  in  a  bombardment  to  induce  the  garrison  to  sur¬ 
render.  Wellington,  however,  having  visited  the  works  on  the  1st  September, 
resolved  to  push  the  approaches,  notwithstanding  there  obstacles,  and  at  the 
same  time  try  the  effect  of  a  bombardment  and  cannonade  on  the  castle.  A 
heavy  fire  was  kept  up  from  mortars  till  the  8th,  when  the  breaching  batte¬ 
ries  from  the  side  of  the  town  having  been  completed,  a  tremendous  fire  was 
opened  from  sixty  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  which  played  With  such  effect, 
that  every  thing  in  the  castle  was  torn  up  or  destroyed  before  it.  The  English 
prisoners  suffered  even  more  than  the  garrison  from  this  terrific  tempest :  for 
Sept.  9-  the  governor,  now  irritated  by  the  sufferings  of  hisfollowers,  would 
not  permit  the  black  flag  to  be  hoisted  to  avert  the  fire  from  the  hospital 
where  they  were  confined.  At  length  the  brave  governor,  having  exhausted 
all  his  means  of  defence,  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion,  with  17S6 
men,  including  S5S  wounded  in  the  hospital;  and  the  Spanish  flag,  amidst  a 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  was  hoisted  from  the  citadel  (1). 
iicnrctions  Tlie  siege  of  St.-Sebastian,  a  third-rate  fortress,  garrisoned  only 
oIld")os^e?ft'  three  thousand  men,  hastily  got  together  during  the  tumult  of 
defeat  which  succeeded  the  battle  of  Yitloria,  cost  the  allied  army 
Allies.  three  thousand  eight  hundred  men,  two  thousand  five  hundred  of 
W'hom,  including  seventeen  hundred  and  sixteen  British,  Avere  struck  down 
in  the  final  assault  (2);  and  it  detained  the  army  sixty-three  days,  of  which 
thirty  were  open  trenches,  and  thirty-three  blockade.  It  gave  time  to  Soult 
to  reorganize  his  army,  and  make  two  desperate  attacks,  one  towards  Pampe- 
luna,  another,  which  shall  be  immediately  noticed,  on  the  Bidassoa,  to  re¬ 
establish  his  affairs;  and  delayed  by  above  three  months  the  invasion  of  the 
southern  provinces  of  France.  The  Allies  expended  on  the  siege  no  less  than 
71,000  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  were  obliged  to  place  seventy  heavy  guns 
in  battery.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  a  stronger  proof  can  hardly  be  imagined 
of  the  vital  consequence  of  fortresses  in  war,  or  of  the  decisive  effect  which 
the  courageous  defence  even  of  an  inconsiderable  stronghold  often  has  upon 
the  fortunes  of  a  campaign,  or  the  fate  of  a  monarchy.  The  defence  of  the 
French  governor  and  garrison  was  skilful  and  heroic  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  justly  entitles  them  to  place  their  prolonged  resistance  among  the  bright¬ 
est  military  glories  of  their  country.  But,  notwithstanding  all  their  exer¬ 
tions,  the  place  must  have  fallen  in  half  the  time,  if  it  had  not  been  for 


(i)  Jones*  Sieges,  ii.  83,  91.  Nap.  vi.  207,  209. 
Key’s  Official  Account.  Scpl.  7,  1813.  Kclm.  iv. 
739,712.  Viet.  etCnnq  xxii.  281,  282. 

(2j  Ilie  French  tMiginecr,  Kelinas,  in  Itis  elaborate 
and  accur.ite  work  on  the  Sieges  in  the  Peninsula, 
makes  the  total  allied  loss  in  the  siege  5069,  and 
quotes  Graham’s  De.spalchcs  for  his  authority.  This, 
however,  is  a  mistake;  the  loss  of  the  troops  em¬ 


ployed  inlhc  siege  was  exactly  3,800  :  and  the  hifger 
amount  is  tirrived  at,  by  the  French  author  includ¬ 
ing,  by  mistake,  in  the  returns,  the  Spaniards, 
1,436  in  number,  who  were  killed  and  wounded  on 
thc  3lst  Augu.st,  at  the  heights  of  St  Marcia!  on  llic 
Bidassoa. — See  Bslmas,  iv.  728,  Graham's 
Despatches,  with  the  loss  in  thc  Siege,  Guk\\ood,  xi. 
GO,  ami  X,  590,  ami  Jo.ves,  ii.  89. 
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obvious  faults,  both  in  the  conduct  of  the  siege,  and  those  who  had  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  forwarding  supplies  to  carry  it  on,  from  Great  Britain.  The  first  as¬ 
sault  in  July  should  have  succeeded,  and  would  have  done  so,  if  the  troops 
who  composed  the  rear  of  the  column  had  duly  followed  the  advance  of  their 
heroic  leaders.  The  last  assault  was  rendered  so  murderous  as  it  was,  chiefly 
because  the  engineers  had  not  adopted  the  precaution  of  knocking  away  the 
parapets  of  the  traverses  which  commanded  the  breach,  before  they  declared 
it  practicable;  and  of  the  facility  with  which  this  might  have  been  done,  and 
the  vast  effects  with  which  it  was  attended,  decisive  proof  is  to  be  found  in 
the  statement  of  Colonel  Jones — “  that  the  tremendous  enfilade  fire  on  the 
high  curtain,  while  the  troops  were  at  the  foot  of  the  breach,  though  only 
maintained  for  twenty  minutes,  had  dismounted  every  gun  but  two.  Many 
of  the  pieces  had  their  muzzles  shot  away ;  the  stone  parapets  were  damaged ; 
the  cheeks  of  the  embrasures  knocked  off;  and  the  terrepleine  cut  up  and 
strewed  with  headless  bodies  (1).” 

Delay  in  But  moro  than  all,  the  authorities  at  home  were  to  blame  for  not 

stoi‘es"for“^  Sending  out  military  stores  in  time  to  carry  on  the  siege.  They  were 
written  for  in  the  end  of  June  by  Wellington,  but  did  not  arrive  till 

Enijiand.  the  fSth  and  25d  August;  and  it  was  this  long  delay  which  enabled 
the  governor  to  erect  those  formidable  interior  retrenchments  which  proved 
so  fatal  to  the  Allies  in  the  second  assault.  They  came  out  in  profusion,  in¬ 
deed,  when  they  did  come,  but  it  was  too  late  ;  the  enemy  had  turned  to  too 
good  purpose  the  prolonged  delay  thus  afforded  him  (2).  Men  could  not  be 
more  zealous  than  the  British  government  were  at  this  period  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  contest,  and  none  ever  made  such  stupendous  efforts  to  carry  it 
on  as  they  did  in  this  year;  but  they  were  still  insensible  to  the  value  of  time 
in  war,  and  bore,  in  their  best  combinations,  too  much  of  the  character  of 
their  Saxon  ancestors,  of  whom  Athelstane  the  Unready  is  the  true  personifi¬ 
cation.  So  frequently  has  this  ignorance  of  the  simplest  principles  of  military 
combination,  on  the  part  of  government,  marred  the  greatest  eflorts,  or  dis¬ 
concerted  the  best-laid  enterprizes  of  the  British  nation,  that  it  deserves  the 
serious  consideration  of  all  those  who  have  the  direction  of  the  studies  of 
youth,  whether  some  instruction  on  the  subject  should  not  form  part  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education  to  all  those  at  least  who  are  likely,  from  their  station  or 
prospects,  to  be  called  to  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs. 

Soult  was  not  unmindful  of  his  promise  to  attempt  a  serious  diversion  for 
the  relief  of  the  distressed  garrison  of  St. -Sebastian.  Before  daylight  on  the 


(1)  Jones’  Sieges,  ii. 

(2]  Wellington  remonstrated  again  and  ogain,  in 
the  most  energetic  terms,  against  this  inexplicable 
delay  in  forwarding  sujiplies.  “  Your  lordsltip  will 
.see  by  ftiy  report  that  we  are  w.iiling  for  the 
battcrifjg-train,  and  we  have  thus  lo.st  sixteen  days 
in  tlio  inonlb  of  Augu.st,  since  I  should  luive  renew¬ 
ed  the  attack,  upon  St. -.Sebastian  if  1  had  had  the 
means  This  i.s  a  most  important  period  in  the 
campaign,  particularly  for  the  attack  of  a  place  in 
the  Kay  of  Hiscay.  How  wc  are  to  attack  Bayonne 
afterwards,  1  am  .sure  1  do  not  know,  A  British 
minister  cannot  too  often  have  under  his  view  the 
elemefit  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  cannot 
in.ike  his  jireparations  for  the  operations  of  a  cam- 
j)aign  at  loo  early  a  period.” — \\  ell  wgton  to  Lord 
KatmutvSt,  iSf/i  August  18I3.  Gorwood,  xj.  12. 

“  In  the  attack  of  a  maritime  place  s<nne  afsis- 
lance  is  usually  received  from  the  navy  by  the 
army  ;  but  the  naval  force  on  this  coast  is  too  weak 
to  give  us  any  of  the  description  I  require,  and  for 
the  want  of  whicli  we  shall  now  be  so  much  dis¬ 
tressed.  The  soldiers  are  obliged  to  work  in  the 


transports,  to  unload  llie  vessels,  because  no  seamen 
rnfi  be  fuiMiisherl;  and  wc  have  fjcen  obliged  to  use 
the  harbour  bossls  of  Passages,  nat  i gated  by  women, 
iv  landihg  the  ordnance  atid  stores,  because  there 
was  no  naval  force  to  supjfly  us  with  the  assistance 
we  .should  have  required  in  boats.  If  we  Iind  a  suf- 
ficlent  naval  force,  we  might,  if  the  wealher  per¬ 
mitted,  make  an  attack  from  the  sea  at  the  same 
lime  that  we  .should  make  llie  a1ta«k  upon  the 
Jireaclies  from  the  w  alls.  This  v/outd  at  all  events 
divide  the  encmy’.s  attention,  and  woul<!  jirobaMy 
prevent  nmcli  of  the  loss  in  the  ass.'uilt  of  the 
breaches,  if  it  did  not  tend  to  ensure  llm  success  of 
llie  assault.  If  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  cannot 
afford  more  than  one  frigate  and  a  few  brigs  and 
cutters,  f'l  and  used  only  to  carry  tlespalcln's,  to  co- 
ojieratc  \vith  ihis  artny  in  llie  siege  of  a  inarilline 
place,  the  posse.ssioii  o(  which  before  tin*  bad  season 
commeuces,  is  imporl.nnt  to  the  army  as  well  a.s  the 
navy,  1  must  be  salisficil,  and  do  the  be.st  I  can 
williout  such  assistance.” — "Wellington  to  Lord 
Bathurst,  l9f/<  I8l3.  Gurwood,  xi.  1819. 
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Soult’s  at-  oOth  August,  he  crossed  the  Bidassoa  by  the  fords  between  the  des- 
'a'iirthe  troyed  bridge  on  the  great  road  and  Andara,  with  Villate  and 
SICS'-.  Reille’s  corps,  mustering  eighteen  thousand  combatants ;  while 
Clausel,  with  twenty  thousand  men,  was  concentrated  in  the  woods  behind 
the  Bayonette  mountain,  and  Foy,  with  seven  thousand,  was  ready  to  sup¬ 
port  the  attack.  Little  ground  required  to  be  gained  to  raise  the  siege;  for  it 
was  only  eight  miles  from  the  point  of  passage,  Oyarsun,  from  whence  the 
invading  force  might  at  once  advance  upon  the  rear  of  the  besieging  force. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  secrecy  of  his  preparations,  however,  Wellington  re¬ 
ceived  intimation  of  his  designs,  and  made  his  dispositions  accordingly.  Rein¬ 
forcements  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  had  arrived  from  England,  includ¬ 
ing  the  brigade  of  guards  which  had  just  come  up  from  Oporl,o  ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  stragglers  from  Vittoria  had  now  rejoined  their  colours, 
so  that  the  army  was  stronger  than  it  had  been  before  the  battles  in  the  Py¬ 
renees  ;  but  though  he  brought  up  the  British  troops  to  the  close  vicinity  of 
the  scene  of  action,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  support  their  allies  in  case  of  any 
disaster,  he  wisely  determined  to  make  a  trial  of  the  Spaniards,  in  a  strong 
position,  to  guard  the  entrance  into  their  own  territory.  With  this  view,  he 
stationed  the  troops  of  that  nation,  composing  the  fourth  army,  about  eigh¬ 
teen  thousand  strong,  on  the  heights  of  San  Maucial,  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Bidassoa,  already  illustrated  by  a  severe  action  between  the  Spaniards 
and  French  in  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war  (1).  Longa’s  men 
were  in  reserve  at  a  little  distance  in  the  rear,  with  the  Portuguese  of  the 
fourth  division,  and  the  British  brigades  of  the  same  division  ready  to  sup¬ 
port  them.  Thus,  nearly  thirty  thousand  men  in  all  might  be  brought  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  enemy  ;  but  the  uncommon  gallantry  and  steadiness  of 
the  Spanish  troops,  rendered  all  assistance  needless,  and  left  them  the  whole 


weight  and  glory  of  the  fight  (2). 

Thmi  nrli 


Though  Soult’s  troops  were  collected  on  the  oOth,  it  w'as  not  till 
the  51st  that  the  attack  was  made.  At  daybreak  on  that  morning. 


footing  on  the  opposite  bank,  where  they  made  themselves  masters,  without 
much  difiiculty,  of  a  small  battery;  but  when  they  came  to  ascend  the  op- 
po.site  hill,  which  is  there  covered  with  brushwood,  and  is  uncommonly 
steep,  they  fell  into  disorder,  and,  before  they  could  recover  themselves, 
■were  charged  by  the  Spaniards,  who  in  firm  array  descended  upon  them  with 
such  vigour,  that  they  were  driven  headlong  down.  During  this  conflict,  the 
French  had  succeeded  in  throwing  a  bridge  across,  under  cover  of  some  guns 
they  had  placed  on  the  heights  on  their  own  side,  about  a  mite  further  up  ; 
and  Villatte’s  reserve  advanced  to  the  support  of  their  defeated  comrades. 
Encouraged  by  this  assistance,  Reille’s  men  again  advanced  to  the  charge; 
and  one  brigade  even  succeeded  in  gaining  the  chapel  of  San  Marcial  on  the 
summit  at  the  left  of  the  line,  upon  which  Wellington  ordered  up  the  85th 
regiment  to  repel  the  attack,  and  himself  rode  forward  with  his  staff  to  the 
menaced  point.  Upon  seeing  him,  the  Spanish  troops,  without  w-aitingfor  the 
English  succour  which  was  approaching,  set  up  a  loud  shout,  and,  rallying 
on  their  own  reserve,  which  was  brought  forward,  returned  to  the  charge, 
and  dashed  the  French  down  the  hill  so  vehemently,  that  they  were  in  great 
part  driven  into  the  river,  and  several  ponton  boats  which  had  come  across, 
were  sunk  by  the  fugitives  who  croveded  into  them.  Thus  the  Spaniards  had 

(1)  Anle,  ii.  158.  Conq.  xxii.  274.  Wellinglon  to  Lord  Calliurst, 

(2)  Tor.  V.  324,  325.  Nap.  vi.22l,  225.  Viet,  ot  Sept.  2,  1813.  Gurw.  xi.  67. 
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the  glory,  which  Wellington  carefully  acknowledged,  of  defeating,  by  their 
unaided  efforts,  an  attack  by  a  powerful  body  of  the  enemy.  At  the  same 
time,  Clausel  crossed  over  higher  up,  near  Vera,  with  three  divisions,  and 
immediately  commenced  an  attack  on  Inglis’  Portuguese  brigades.  The  latter 
were  driven,  by  the  vast  superiority  of  the  enemy’s  force,  from  the  heights 
Avhich  they  at  first  occupied  ;  but  rallied  on  those  of  San  Antonia,  which  they 
succeeded  in  maintaining  :  and  AVellington,  having  brought  up  Kempt’s  bri¬ 
gade  to  his  support,  ordered  Dalhousic  to  advance  in  the  same  direction,  who 
sent  forward  Barnes’ brigade  before  daylight  next  morning.  Clausel,  upon 
this,  fearful  of  iiaving  his  retreat  cut  off,  fell  back  across  the  river  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  by  forcing  the  bridge  of  Vera,  of  which  the  Allies  had  re¬ 
gained  possession;  and  Soult,  despairing  of  success,  drew  back  his  forces  at 
all  points  on  the  same  day,  and  with  no  small  difficulty  and  heavy  loss,  in 
consequence  of  the  swelling  of  the  river  by  the  dreadful  tempest  which  came 
on  at  night,  regained  the  French  side  of  the  Bidassoa  (1). 

Results  of  In  this  untow'ard  affair,  Soult  lost  about  three  thousand  six 
this  action,  hundred  men,  including  General  Vandermaens,  killed,  and  four 
other  generals  of  inferior  note  wounded.  The  allied  loss  was  tw'o  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty-three,  of  which  no  less  than  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  eighty  Avere  among  the  Spanish  troops — a  clear  proof  that  with 
them  had  rested  the  heat  and  glory  of  the  day.  But  what  was  of  far  more  im¬ 
portance,  the  French  weakness  was  now'  clearly  demonstrated  to  both  armies, 
their  inability  to  keep  the  field  established  by  decisive  evidence,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Spanish  troops  greatly  augmented  by  having  defeated  them,  unsup¬ 
ported,  in  a  pitched  battle.  On  the  very  day  on  which  the  Avhole  efibrts  of 
Soult,  with  all  his  disposable  for4;es,  had  been  in  this  manner  defeated  by  a 
part  only  of  the  allied  army,  St.-Sebastian  had  fallen  before  the  assault  of  the 
British  soldiery  (2) ;  and  as  Marshal  Soult,  from  the  heights  on  the  north  of 
Bidassoa,  Avhich  still  bear  the  name  of  Louis  XIV,  beheld,  amidst  the 
whirlwind  tempest  which  fell  upon  his  retreating  columns,  the  destruction 
of  all  his  hopes  of  offensive  w’arfare,  he  could  in  the  distance  perceive  the 
glancing  of  the  fires  and  volumes  of  smoke,  which,  like  a  burning  volcano, 
bespoke  at  St.-Sebastian  the  fatal  termination  of  the  assault. 

Nothing  remained  to  complete  the  expulsion,  in  this  quarter,  of  the  French 
from  the  Spanish  territory,  but  the  surrender  of  Pampeluna;  and  till  that 
event  took  place,  the  British  general  resolved  to  suspend  all  offensive  opera¬ 
tions.  But,  meanwhile,  success  deserted  the  English,  and  unwonted  disgrace 
was  incurred  in  the  east  of  the  peninsula;  as  if  to  demonstrate  that  victory 
was  still  the  reward  only  of  persevering  and  resolute  conduct,  and  to  mark 
by  the  force  of  contrast,  what  they  owed  to  the  chief  who  had  so  long  ap¬ 
parently  chained  it  to  their  standards. 

hfthe'east  With  3  view  to  establish  a  good  base  for  operations  at  the  mouth 

of  Spain,  of  the  Ebro,  and  at  the  same  time  hinder  Suchet  from  dispatching 
any  succour  to  resist  the  general  offensive  movement  which  he  was  meditat¬ 
ing  in  the  north-west  of  the  Peninsula,  Wellington  directed  Sir  .lohn  Murray, 
early  in  May,  to  embark  the  great  bulk  of  his  troops  at  Alicante,  and  attempt 
a  descent  near  Taragona;  in  the  hope  cither  of  regaining  that  fortress,  or,  at 
all  events,  drawing  Suchet  back  for  its  defence  from  his  advanced  position 
on  the  Xucar,  and  withdrawing  the  beautiful  and  fertile  province  of  Valencia 
from  the  imperial  domination.  To  aid  him  in  its  reduction,  a  powerful  bat- 

(1)  Wellington  to  F  ord  Balliurst,  Sept.  1,  I8l3*  Pellot,  52,  53.  Wellington  to  l-ord  Bathurst,  Sept.  1, 

Gurw.  xi.  71,  Nap.  vi.  233.  Pellot,  52.  1813.  Gurw,  xi.  74.  Nap,  vi.  233^  234. 

(2)  Viet,  ^  Conq.  xxii.  274.  Belm.  i,  260. 
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tering  train  of  fifty  guns  was  placed  at  his  disposal ;  and  as  Admiral  Hallowcl 
with  a  squadron  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  was  at  hand,  both  to  facilitate  his 
disembarkation  and  aid  in  the  operations,  it  was  hoped  they  would  prove  suc¬ 
cessful,  before  an  adequate  French  force  could  be  collected  from  beyond  the 
Ebro  to  raise  the  siege.  The  troops  placed  at  Murray’s  disposal  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  were  very  considerable,  consisting  of  the  British  and  foreign  divisions 
which  had  come  from  Sicily,  Whittingham  and  Roche’s  Spaniards,  and  the 
most  efficient  part  of  Elio’s  and  the  Duke  del  Barque’s  armies;  but  tbe  first 
only  were  to  be  embarked  for  Catalonia;  tbe  latter  being  left  to  threaten  the 
French  position  covering  Valencia  on  the  Xucar.  The  forces  embarked  at 
Alicante  were  somewhat  above  fourteen  thousand,  of  which  eight  thousand 
were  British  and  German  foot,  and  fifteen  hundred  British  and  German 
cavalry  and  artillery;  the  remainder  being  Spanish  and  Sicilian  infantry  (1). 

First  ope. a-  jpjs  arniy  embarked  at  Alicante  on  the  51st  May,  and  arrived  with 

l"hrf"re  ^  wiiid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taragona  on  the  3d  June, 

successful,  where  they  were  immediately  landed  by  the  active  co-operation  of 
Admiral  Hallowel,  the  intrepid  captain  of  the  Swiftsure  at  the  Nile  (2).  They 
had  thus  gained  the  start  entirely  of  Suchet,  who  could  not  possibly  be  up 
for  a  week  to  come,  for  he  had  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  to  march ;  and 
meanwhile,  the  besiegers,  with  the  ample  means  at  their  disposal,  might 
make  themselves  masters  of  Taragona,  the  works  of  which  were  in  a  very 
dilapidated  state,  and  which  was  defended  only  by  sixteen  hundred  men. 
June  3.  Fort  Olivo,  the  scene  of  such  desperate  conflicts  on  occasion  of  the 
former  siege  (5),  was  occupied,  as  well  as  the  heights  of  Loretto,  Avithout  re¬ 
sistance,  the  first  day.  An  expedition  was  at  the  same  dispatched  under 
Colonel  Prevost  to  attack  San  Felippe  de  Balaguer,  a  strong  fort  perched  on 
a  rock,  which  commanded  and  blocked  up  the  only  carriage  road  from  Tor- 
tosa  to  Taragona;  and  the  fire  of  two  mortars,  which  were  with  great  difficulty 
brought  up  to  bear  on  tbe  fort,  having  blown  up  its  magazine,  the  governor 
junec.  surrendered  at  discretion,  with  two  hundred  and  sixty  men.  This 
early  success  greatly  elevated  the  spirits  of  the  allied  army,  and  they  con¬ 
fidently  anticipated  the  immediate  capture  of  the  main  fortress;  for  its  works, 
incomplete,  ill  flanked,  without  palisades  or  casements,  could  not  have  with¬ 
stood  a  vigorous  attack,  and  once  taken,  a  feAV  hours’  breaching  with  the 
noble  battering  train  which  they  possessed,  would  have  brought  down  the 
wall  of  the  town,  and  a  general  assault  might  have  been  made  with  every 
prospect  of  success  (4). 

(l)  Wellington’s  instructions  to  Murray,  April  l4Ui,  1813.  Gurw,  x.  297.  State,  17lh  June  1813. 
Nap.  vi.  704. 

No.  I. — lixtracled  from  the  official  state  of  the  allied  army,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
John  Murray,  at  the  Col  di  Balaguer,  17tli  June  I8l3,  exclusive  of  officers,  sergeants,  and  drummers. 


Present  fit 

Sick. 

Com- 

Horses. 

Mulos. 

Total 

for  iluly. 

inantl. 

Men. 

British  and  German  cavalry . 

739 

12 

6 

733 

— 

757 

British,  Portuguese  .and  Sicilian  Artillery,  . 

783 

8 

197 

362 

604 

990 

British  Engineers  and  Staff  Corps,  ,  .  . 

78 

5 

36 

— 

— 

119 

British  and  German  Infantn', . 

7,226 

830 

637 

— 

— 

8,693 

Whittingham’s  Infantr}’’, 

■i,370 

503 

316 

— 

— 

5,189 

Sicilian  Infantry, . .  .  .  . 

935 

121 

272 

— 

— 

1,378 

Grand  Total,  , 

14,181 

1,479 

1,466 

1,095 

604 

17,126 

No.  11.— Extract  from  the  original  weekly  state  of  the  Anglo-Sicil 

ian  force  commanded  by  Sir  William 

Clinton.  Headquarters,  Taragona,  25th  September  I8l3,  exclusive  of  officers, 

sergeants,  and  drummers. 

Cavalry . 

663 

01 

215 

873 

40 

939 

Artillery,  Engineers,  and  Staff  Corps,  .  . 

997 

67 

58 

507 

896 

1,122 

Infantry, . .  . 

9,124 

1,390 

1,019 

115 

429 

11,533 

Grand  Total,  ,  .  . 

10,784 

1,518 

1,292 

1,197 

1,365 

13.594 

—Napier’s  Peninsular  Tf^ar,  vol.  vi.j  p,  704* 

{2)  Ante,  iii.  3l9,320.  (4)  Nap.  vi.  14,  15.  Murray’s  Official  Despatch, 

^3)  Ante,  viii.  109.  9lU  June  1613*  Gurw.  x.  482. 
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Murray  do*  But  the  general  is  the  soul  of  an  army,  and  no  valour  or  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  officers  and  men  employed,  can  supply  the  want  of 
resolute  determination  on  the  part  of  the  general-in-chief.  There 
siege.  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  personal  courage  of  Sir  John  Murray ;  but 
he  proved  himself  destitute  of  the  rarer  qualities  of  firm  resolution,  moral 
courage,  and  confidence  in  his  followers,  which  are  indispensable  in  a 
commander.  His  troops  were  brave,  and  such  was  the  spirit  with  which 
they  were  animated,  that  an  Italian  regiment  which  at  Alicante  had  been 
ready  to  go  over  to  the  enemy,  now  volunteered  to  head  the  assault  on  Fort 
Royal.  But  the  general  was  far  from  sharing  the  confidence  of  his  followers; 
he  had  despaired  of  victory  even  in  the  moment  of  glorious  triumph  at 
Castalla,  and  he  was  not  likely  to  be  more  sanguine  when  in  front  of  the 
bastions  of  Taragona.  The  operations  were  by  no  means  pushed  with  the 
rapidity  which  circumstances  required,  and  the  ample  means  at  his  disposal 
rendered  practicable.  The  guns,  though  close  at  hand,  were  not  put  into  the 
batteries  till  the  Hth,  and  though  the  order  to  assault  the  outworks  was  given 
that  night,  it  was  countermanded;  orders  for  embarking  the  guns  were 
given,  and,  when  half  executed,  countermanded.  Thus  the  precious  time, 
when  the  place  might  have  been  carried,  was  lost  in  irresolution ;  and  mean¬ 
while,  the  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  formidable  bodies  to  raise  the 
siege,  completed  the  embarrassment  of  the  English  general.  On  the  llth, 
eight  thousand  French  under  Maurice  Mathieu,  began  their  march  from  Bar¬ 
celona,  and  intelligence  was  received  that  Suchet  was  approaching  the  Col  di 
Balaguer  from  Valencia  with  nine  thousand  more,  including  Copons’  moun¬ 
tain-bands,  who  had  drawn  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Taragona ;  Murray 
had  twenty  thousand  men,  whereof  one  half  were  British  and  Germans  on 
whom  reliance  could  be  placed;  but  instead  of  pushing  the  siege  with  this 
respectable  force,  which  would  have  taken  the  place  before  either  army  could 
have  got  up,  Murray  gave  orders  for  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  and  bat¬ 
tering  train.  It  began  on  the  12th,  and  was  not  completed  till  next  day,  when 
the  French  had  not  yet  arrived  even  within  sight  of  Taragona.  The  soldiers 
and  sailors  could  not  conceal  their  indignation  at  abandoning  the  guns, 
nineteen  in  number,  which  were  left  in  the  advanced  batteries — for  they 
were  part  of  the  time-honoured  train  Avhich  had  torn  down  the  ramparts  of 
Badajoz  (1). 

The  army  After  tile  troops  had  got  on  board,  Murray  disembarked  part  of 
Aiirante‘,“  them  near  Balaguer,  in  hopes  of  cutting  off  a  French  brigade  which 
\v'*B'e"n-'  there;  but  finding  it  had  escaped,  he  again  put  to  sea,  and 
tinck  as-  steered  for  Alicante,  while  Copons  retired  with  his  Spaniards  into 
cotiinitiiir].  the  mountains,  and  the  French  entered  Taragona  amidst  the  shouts 
of  the  garrison.  Meanwhile  Lord  William  Bentinck  arrived  from  Sicily^ 
though  without  troops,  and  took  the  command.  A  violent  storm,  which  over- 
june  i5.  took  the  fleet  and  wrecked  some  of  the  transports,  prevented  the 
soldiers  being  all  disembarked  before  the  27th;  and  meanwhile,  Elio  and  the 
Duke  del  Parque,  with  twenty-live  thousand  men,  attacked  in  two  columns 
Habert,  who  with  nine  thousand  maintained  the  line  of  the  Xucar,  but  they 


(l)  Murray’s  Official  Despatch,  June  14,  I8l3. 
Gurw.  X.  486.  Nap.  vi.  19,  21.  Tor.  v.  294,  295. 
Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii.  259,  260. 

Murray  after  this  disaster  ■vva.s  deprived  of  the 
cointnaud,  and,  when  be  relumed  to  England, 
Ijrought  to  a  court-murlial  after  the  pence,  which  ac¬ 
quitted  him  of  the  serious  charges  preferred  against 
him  for  his  conduct  on  the  occasion,  but  found  him 


guilty  of  want  of  judgment.  There  was  no  harm  in 
this;  vindictive  proseculions  are  of  no  service  in 
military  affairs ;  it  is  the  judgment  of  posterity  which 
is  the  real  reward  or  puni.slunenl  of  public  conduct. 
Sir  John  was  a  man  of  talent,  and  had  many  estim¬ 
able  qualities  :  the  fnuU  lay  in  his  appointment  to  a 
situation  for  which  he  was  wholly  disqualified. 
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were  defeated  at  both  their  points  of  attack  with  the  loss  each  of  some  hun¬ 
dred  men.  Thus  every  thing  seemed  disastrous  on  the  eastern  coast;  and,  to 
complete  the  untoward  slate  of  affairs,  Lord  William  Bentinck  liad  come 
alone  from  Sicily,  fearing  a  descent  from  Murat  in  that  island  ;  though  after 
having  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  the  Allies,  he  soon  after  set  out 
for  Saxony,  where,  as  already  mentioned,  he  bore  an  important  part  in  the 
battle  of  Dresden.  But  the  triumphs  of  the  French  were  not  of  long  duration. 
On  the  27th,  intelligence  was  received  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  accompanied 
by  orders,  which  were  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  event,  for  Suchet  en¬ 
tirely  to  evacuate  Valencia,  and  retire  behind  the  Ebro.  He  immediately 
made  preparations  for  abandoning  the  province,  and  left  Valencia  with  a 
3.  heavy  heart,  on  the  5th  July,  which  was  entered,  four  days  after- 

■luiyg-  wards,  by  Lord  William  Bentinck;  but,  faithful  to  the  positive 

instructions  of  Napoleon  to  keep  a  tenacious  grasp  of  all  his  conquests,  he  left 
twelve  hundred  men  in  Saguntum,  five  hundred  in  Tortosa — a  fatal  error, 
the  counterpart  of  the  Emperor’s  obstinate  retention  of  the  fortresses  on  the 
Elbe  and  the  Oder  during  the  German  campaign,  and  to  which,  more  than 
any  other  cause,  the  little  subsequent  success  of  Suchet  in  the  field  is  to  be 
ascribed  (1). 

Bentinck  It  was  Suchet’s  first  intention,  Avhen  he  retired  behind  the  Ebro, 

himTo  the  to  have  marched  upon  Saragossa,  and  forming  with  the  traops  left 

Lower  Ebro,  jjj  jjjat  province,  to  have  united  with  Clausel,  and,  together,  threa¬ 
tened  the  right  flank  of  Wellington.  But  the  rapid  retreat  of  the  latter 
general  from  Saragossa,  by  Jaca,  into  France,  totally  disconcerted  this  well- 
conceived  project.  The  plain  of  Aragon  being  entirely  inundated  with  gue¬ 
rillas,  while  Wellington’s  masses  in  Navari'e  were  on  its  flank,  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  concentrate  his  forces  in  Catalonia  and  on  the  Lower  Ebro,  and, 
accordingly,  gave  orders  for  the  evacuation  of  Saragossa  and  the  fortresses  of 
Aragon,  the  troops  retiring  to  Mequinenza,  Lerida,  and  Tortosa.  Bentinck 
followed  with  the  Anglo-Sicilian  army;  but  it  was  soon  found,  however,  by 
the  British  general,  that  though  his  forces  were  of  considerable  numerical 
amount,  yet  they  were  not  of  such  a  composition  as  to  enable  him  to  hazard 
offensive  operations,  without  the  utmost  caution,  beyond  the  Ebro.  He  had, 
indeed,  thirty  thousand  men  nominally  under  his  orders;  but  of  these  the 
British  and  Germans,  not  quite  ten  thousand  strong,  could  alone  be  relied 
on.  Elio  and  Roche,  with  ten  thousand  more,  were  at  Valencia  in  a  very 
destitute  condition ;  and  the  Duke  del  Parque,  with  twelve  thousand,  was 
several  marches  in  the  rear ;  and  his  troops,  though  paid  by  British  subsidies, 
were,  from  the  inherent  vice  of  procrastination  common  to  all  the  Spaniards, 
almost  as  unprovided  as  the  former.  Decaen,  however,  at  this  moment  was 
himself  in  nearly  as  difficult  a  situation;  for  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Vit¬ 
toria  had  again  roused  all  the  upper  valleys  of  Catalonia,  and  the  insurrec¬ 
tion,  nourished  by  supplies  from  the  English  fleet  off  Palermo,  was  making 
rapid  progre.ss.  Thus  neither  party  were  in  a  condition  to  undertake  any 
operation  of  importance;  and  though  Suchet  had  sixty-eight  thousand  of  the 
best  troops  of  the  empire  at  his  command,  they  were  so  scattered  over  the 
numerous  fortified  posts  and  cities  which  the  Emperor  had  ordered  him 
to  garrison  and  maintain,  that  he  was  little  more  than  a  match  in  the  field  for 
Bentinck  with  his  motley  array  of  thirty  thousand  (2). 

The  evacuation  of  Aragon  and  Valencia,  like  that  of  all  the  other  places 

(l)  Tor.  V.  296i  299.  .Suclict’s  Rloin.  ii.  .'S24,  326.  (2)  Suchet,  ii.  328,  334.  Nap.  vi.  44,  49.  Vict.ct 

Nap.  vi.  40,  41.  Due  de  K-ltre  to  Suchet,  iSth  May  Coutj.  xxii.  262,  263. 

1S13.  Suchet,  ii,  324, 
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which  had  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  French  armies,  revealed  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  system  of  forced  contributions  and  organized  plunder,  by  which 
they  had  so  long  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  ascendency  in  Europe  with¬ 
out  any  sensible  addition  to  the  burdens  of  France  itself.  Immediately 
after  the  occupation  of  Valencia  in  the  end  of  18H,  the  French  marshal  as 
already  mentioned,  had  imposed  an  extraordinary  contribution  of  200  000  000 
reals,  or  about  L. 2,000,000  sterling,  a  burden  equal,  if  the  value  of  money 
be  taken  into  consideration,  to  at  least  L.5,000,000  in  Great  Britain.  The  half 
of  this  enormous  requisition  entirely  exhausted  the  whole  money,  f^old 
silver  plate,  and  jewels  of  the  province,  and  the  remainder  was  taken  in 
grain,  stuffs,  clothing,  and  other  articles  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
troops.  Next  year  the  burden  was  fixed  at  70,000,000  reals,  or  L.750  000 
equal  in  like  manner  to  L.  1,500,000  in  England;  but  by  the  vigour  of  the 
French  marshal’s  government,  and  the  regularity  and  justice  of  his  rule  in 
the  distribution  and  exaction  of  these  enormous  burdens,  nearly  the  whole 
was  brought,  chiefly  in  kind,  into  the  imperial  treasury.  Aragon  at  first  after 
the  capture  of  its  capital,  had  been  subjected  to  enormous  burdens,  great 
part  of  which  was  irrecoverable  from  their  excessive  magnitude;  but  from 
the  time  that  the  regular  government  of  Suchet  began,  the  impositions  were 
more  uniform,  and  amounted  to  about  four  times  what  the  province  had  paid 
in  the  most  flourishing  days  of  the  old  monarchy.  While  these  facts  illustrate 
in  the  clearest  manner  the  oppressive  nature  of  the  imperial  government  and 
explain  the  unbounded  exasperation  which  it  every  where  excited  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  as  well  as  the  long  enthusiasm  which  it  awakened  in  France  itself  it 
must  at  the  same  time  be  added,  to  the  honour  of  Marshal  Suchet,  that^he 
carried  this  onerous  system  into  execution  with  far  more  attention  to  the 
interests  and  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  than  any  of  the  other  French  marshals  • 
that  no  private  plunder  disgraced  his  footsteps,  or  military  disorders  ren¬ 
dered  hateful  his  government;  that,  unlike  the  other  parts  of  Spain,  the 
monuments  of  the  fine  arts  remained  untouched  in  Valencia  during  his  ad¬ 
ministration ;  and  that,  despite  the  grievous  weight  of  the  burdens  he  was 
obliged  to  impose,  such  was  the  protection  to  industry  which  he  simulta¬ 
neously  afforded  (f),  that  the  receding  footsteps  of  the  French  army  were 
beheld  with  regret  by  the  grateful  inhabitants. 

LTies"?  Bentinck  long  hesitated  whether  he  should  commence  active  ope- 
Taragona.  ratioos  in  Cataloiiia  with  the  siege  of  Tortosa  or  Tarasona-  but  hp 
pciied  to  at  length  determined  for  the  latter,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
sicgl“'°  facilities  for  carrying  it  on  which  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  and  the 
Mediterranean  squadron  afforded.  Having  crossed  the  Ebro  accordingly,  he 
sat  down  before  the  place  in  the  end  of  July  with  ten  thousand  good  troops  ; 
while  the  Spanish  armies,  about  twenty  thousand  more,  but  of  very  indiffe¬ 
rent  quality,  were  drawn  to  the  neighbourhood  to  cover  the  siege.  Suchet 
was  long  unable  to  collect  any  sufficient  force  to  interrupt  his  operations  • 
having  at  length  formed  a  junction  with  Decaen,  he  advanced  at  the  head  of 
Aug.  i5.  thirty  thousand  men  to  raise  the  siege.  Bentinck  was  at  the  head  of 
an  equal  force,  but  twenty  thousand  of  them  were  Spaniards,  upon  whom  no 
reliance  could  be  placed ;  and  he  therefore  wisely  declined  battle,  retrealino- 
to  the  defiles  of  the  Hospitalat,  near  the  Col  di  Balaguer;  and  Suchet,  without 
Aug.  i8.  pursuing  him,  passed  on  to  Taragona,  which  he  entered  on  the 
18lh,  and  immediately  blew  up  the  fortifications  and  brought  away  the  gar¬ 
rison.  Such  was  the  strength  of  the  ancient  masonry,  the  work  of  the  Ro- 


(1)  Surhet,  ii.  290,  298,  aiid  i.  279,  3l4.  Tor.  v.  30i,  306. 
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mans,  that  it  was  with  no  small  time  and  labour  that  the  demolition  was 
effected.  Having  destroyed  these  renowned  bastions,  he  retired  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Villa  Franca  and  the  Ilobregat,  while  Decaen  was  sent  into  Upper 
Catalonia;  and  Taragona,  with  its  ruined  battlements  and  fertile  fields,  was 
occupied  by  the  British  forces  (1). 

onfo.t„„ate  Gradually  after  this  the  British  army  gained  ground,  and  the 
French  Avere  cooped  up  into  more  contracted  limits  within  the 

ordai.  war-wasted  prov'ince  of  Catalonia.  On  the  5th  September,  the  ad¬ 
vance  entered  Villa  Franca,  and  Suchet  retired  altogether  into  the  Ilobregat, 
leaving  Tortosa,  Lerida,  and  Mequinenza,  now  blockaded  by  the  Spanish 
troops,  to  their  own  resources.  An  event,  however,  erelong  occurred,  which 
showed  that  it  was  not  without  reason  that  Bentinck,  with  his  heteroge¬ 
neous  array  of  troops,  had  hitherto  avoided  a  general  engagement  with  the 
Sept.  12.  admirable  veterans  of  Snehet.  On  the  12th  September,  twelve 
hundred  German  and  British  infantry,  Avith  two  British  and  two  Spanish 
guns,  under  Colonel  Adam,  and  three  battalions  of  Sarsfield’s  Catalonians, 
occupied,  tAvelve  miles  in  advance  of  Villa  Franca,  the  position  of  Ordal,  a 
ridge  which  rose  gradually  from  a  deep  and  impassable  ravine,  crossed  by  a 
noble  bridge  in  front.  Suchet,  hearing  that  this  advanced  guard,  not  more  in 
all  than  three  thousand  men,  Avas  not  adequately  supported,  conceived  the 
design  of  cutting  it  off.  For  this  purpose  the  divisions  Harispe  and  Habert 
were  put  in  motion  at  nightfall,  by  bright  moonlight  passed  the  bridge  with¬ 
out  resistance,  and  at  midnight  suddenly  assailed  the  allied  advanced  guard 
at  all  points.  The  second  battalion  of  tbe  27th,  Avho  Avere  on  the  right, 
were  first  assailed;  but  the  men,  who  were  lying  beside  tbeir  muskets  in 
battle  array,  instantly  started  up  and  fought  fiercely;  and  the  Spaniards, 
Avho  were  next  attacked  in  the  centre,  made  a  most  gallant  resistance.  Ha- 
rispe’s  men,  however,  crossing  the  bridge  in  great  numbers,  soon  turned  the 
allied  flank ;  Adam  Avas  wounded  early  ;  Colonel  Reeves,  Avho  Avas  second  in 
command,  was  also  soon  struck  doAvn;  and  amidst  all  the  confusion  of  a  noc¬ 
turnal  combat,  the  troops,  without  any  recognized  leader  (2),  fought  with 
great  fury  in  detached  bodies,  but  Avithout  any  general  plan.  At  length  the 
Spaniards  in  the  centre  Avere  broken,  the  27th  regiment  turned  and  forced 
through,  and  theAvhole  dispersed,  four  guns  being  taken.  Captain  Waldron, 
with  eighty  of  the  27th,  and  Captain  Muller,  Avith  the  like  number  of  Ger¬ 
mans,  effected  their  retreat  by  the  hills ;  but  all  the  rest  Avere  dispersed  or 
slain,  and  the  total  loss  Avas  not  less  than  a  thousand  men. 

The  Allies  Encouiagcd  by  this  blow,  which  seems  to  have  been  induced  by 

Tarasona.  uuduc  coufideuce  ofi  the  part  of  both  Bentinck  and  Adam,  in  thus 
exposing  an  advanced  guard  without  support  to  the  blows  of  superior  bo- 
sept.  i3  dies  of  the  enemy,  Suchet  pursued  his  march,  and  came  up  at 
eight  o’clock  with  the  main  allied  army  near  Villa  Franca;  but  they  re¬ 
treated  in  admirable  order,  and  a  charge  of  their  cavalry  Avas  stopped  with 
remarkable  resolution  by  Lord  Frederick  Bentinck,  at  the  head  of  the  28th 
dragoons  and  German  horse,  Avho  engaged  in  single  combat  and  Avounded 
Golonel  Myers  of  the  French  liorse,  and  defeated  them  Avith  the  loss  of  three 
hundred  men.  Great  numbers  of  the  missing  at  the  pass  of  Ordal,  Avho  had 
been  supposed  to  be  taken,  rejoined  their  colours  two  days  afterAvards;  but 
this  disaster  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  allied  army  to  retire  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Taragona,  while  the  Gatalonians  fell  back  to  Igualada.  While  the 


(1)  Nap.  vi.  50,  54.  Tor.  v.  328,  331.  Suchet,  ii.  148.  Snehet,  ii.  341,  343.  Nap.  vi.  57,  50.  Tor.  v. 

334.338.  331,  332. 

(2)  Beiitinck’s  Official  Account.  Gurw.xi.  147, 
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campaign  in  the  east  of  Spain  was  thus  checkered  with  misfortunes,  yet  it 
had  a  most  important  effect  on  the  issue  of  the  campaign,  and  clearly  de¬ 
monstrated  on  what  erroneous  principles  Napoleon’s  defensive  system  of  re¬ 
taining  garrisons  in  so  many  fortresses  was  founded ;  for  during  a  period 
when  Soult  was  pressed  by  superior  forces  in  the  western  Pyrenees,  and 
France  itself  was  menaced  with  invasion,  sixty-eight  thousand  of  the  best 
soldiers  of  the  French  empire  (1),  were  kept  in  check  by  ten  thousand  Bri¬ 
tish  and  German  troops,  supported  by  twice  that  number  of  ill  disciplined 
Spaniards ;  all  pressure  on  Wellington’s  right  flank  from  that  formidable 
body  was  prevented,  and  the  whole  of  Valencia  and  half  of  Catalonia  rescued 
from  their  grasp  by  a  motley  array,  which  could  not  for  three  days  have  kept 
the  field  in  presence  of  his  united  forces  (2). 

(l)  Suchet,  ii.  342,  345.  Bentiiick’s  Official  Account,  Sept.  14,  i8l3.  Gurw.  xi.  147,  l48.  Nap.  vii.  57, 
59.  Tor.  V.  332,  333.  Viet,  ct  Conq.  xxii.  306,  310. 

(2)  Detailed  state  of  the  French  army  in  Spain,  I6f/i  September  I8i3t 


Foy,  .  , 

Maucune, 
Mene,  , 


D’.4rmagiiac, 
Abbe,  ,  , 

Maransiii,  . 


Conrad, 

Roguel, 

Taupin, 


Villatte, . 

The  Italian  brigade,  about  2,000,  ordered 

to  Milan, . 

Provisional  troops  of  the  Right  Wing, 
destined  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of 
Rayonne,  . 

Pierre  Soull,  .  .  ' . 

Triciliard,  ditto,  . . 

Gens  d’ariiies  mounted, . 

—  —  dismounted,  ..... 


Right  IFing, 

Men. 

5,002 

4,166 

5,707 


Centre. 

4,358 

5,903 

4,842 


Left  Wing, 
4,736 
5,982 
5,071 


Reserve. 

8,256 

2,000 

2,168 

Cavalry, 

4,456 

2,368 

291 

1,210 


Present  under 
arms. 


14,875 


15,103 


15,789 


4,617 

2,583 


Effective  and 
Non-effective 
men. 


45,767 


12,424 


8,325 


Detached.  Men. 

Parc, . . . 

Kngincers, . 505 

Garrisons, 

Pampeluna, .  3,805 

San  .‘Sebastian,  prisoners  of  war, .  2,366 

Santona, .  1»G33 

Bayonne, .  4,63l 

St.'Jean*Picd  de-Port, .  1,786 

. .  ^42 

Castle  of  Lourdes, .  107 


Horses. 

885 

127 

191 


137 


Deduct  garrison  of  San  Sebastian, 


16,569 

2,366 


14,203 


80,719 


Grand  total  present  under  arms,  . . 

— Napier’s  Peninsular  ff^ar,  vol,  vi.,  p.  708. 

No.  1. —General  State  of  the  French  Armies  under  Soult  and  Sachet,  extracted  from  the  Imperial  Muster-rolls, 


Army  of  Spain,  .  . 

Army  of  Arragon,  . 
Army  of  Catalonia,  > 

Grai\d  Total, 


Present  under  Arms. 

Detached. 

Total, 

Men. 

Horses. 

Men. 

Hor.ses. 

Hospitals. 

Mon. 

97,983 

12,676 

2,110 

392 

14,074 

114,167 

32,362 

4,919 

3,621 

551 

3,201 

39,184 

25,910 

1,869 

168 

— 

1,374 

27,457 

156,235 

19,464 

5,899 

943 

18,654 

180,803 

Horses. 

13,028 

5.470 

1,774 

20,242 
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Meanwhile,  Wellington  having  completed  his  preparations,  and 
thii  period  received  considerable  reinforcements  both  from  England  and  the 
indued  hospitals,  from  whence  the  wounded  men  were  discharged  in  such 
to  desire  extraordinary  numbers,  and  'with  such  rapidity,  under  the  in¬ 
vade  France.  (luence  of  the  mental  excitement  produced  by  continued  and  glo¬ 
rious  success  (1),  as  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  army,  was  taking 
measures  for  an  invasion  of  France.  He  was  desirous,  indeed,  himself  not 
to  hazard  that  attempt  at  the  present  moment,  for  several  reasons  : — Pam- 
peluna,  though  again  closely  blockaded,  and  now  severely  distressed  for 
provisions,  had  not  yet  fallen  ;  and  till  that  event  took  place,  not  only  could 
the  blockading  forces  not  be  reckoned  on  to  support  the  allied  army  in  its  ad¬ 
vance,  but  he  himself  could  not  be  considered  as  solidly  established  on  the  Spa¬ 
nish  frontier.  The  Spanish  troops  who  were  acting  in  co-operation  with  his 
army,  were  fully  forty  thousand,  and  they  hadnow  acquired,  from  acting  with 
the  Ar.glo-Portuguese  forces,  a  far  superior  degree  of  consistence  and  efh- 
ciency  than  they  had  ever  before  attained  during  the  war;  but  still  there 
w'ere  many  circum.stances  in  their  condition  which  rendered  them  likely  to 
prove  at  least  as  dangerous  as  serviceable  to  an  invading  army.  In  spite  of 
all  the  representations  of  Wellington,  which  had  been  as  energetic  as  they 
were  innumerable,  the  government  at  Cadiz,  wholly  engrossed  with  demo¬ 
cratic  ambition,  had  taken  no  efficient  steps  to  provide  for  their  armies ;  they 
were  neither  clothed  nor  paid,  and  in  great  part  depended  for  their  subsist¬ 
ence  upon  the  British  rations;  and  there  -was  too  good  reason  to  fear,  that  if 
they  entered  France  they  would  rouse  a  national  resistance,  by  the  license 
with  which  they  retaliated  upon  its  inhabitants  the  misery  -which  their  own 
countrymen  had  so  long  suffered  at  their  hands.  The  Cortes,  inflamed  almost 
to  madness  by  the  incessant  efforts  of  the  republican  press  at  Cadiz,  who 
now  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  the  success  of  the  allied  arms,  did  all  in 
their  power  to  thwart  the  designs  of  Wellington  for  the  common  cause ;  the 
excesses  at  St. -Sebastian  afforded  loo  plausible  a  ground,  winch  was  amply 
taken  advantage  of,  for  inflaming  the  popular  passions  against  the  English 
general;  they  were  represented  as  not  the  designless  work  of  the  unbridled 
soldiers,  but  a  deliberate  attempt  of  an  heretical  nation  to  destroy  a  mercan¬ 
tile  community,  of  Avhich  they  -were  Jealous.  Wellington  himself  -was  openly 
accused  of  aspiring  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  to  such  a  height  did  the  mu¬ 
tual  recriminations  rise,  that  he  more  than  once  offered  to  resign  the  su¬ 
preme  command ;  and,  despairing  of  success  with  such  lukewarm  or  trea¬ 
cherous  allies,  advised  the  British  government  to  demand  St. -Sebastian  as  a 
hostage  (2),  and  if  refused,  to  withdraw  their  forces  altogether  from  the  Pe¬ 
ninsula  (5). 

IS’o.  2. — iSf/t  September  18l3. 


Present  under  Arms.  Detached.  Total. 


Men. 

Horses. 

Men. 

Horses. 

Hospitals. 

Men. 

Horses. 

8l, 

,35l 

11,159 

4.004 

1,438 

22,488. 

107.843 

11,272 

32, 

,476 

4,447 

2,721 

320 

3,6l6 

38,813 

6,30,> 

'ii. 

,028 

1,670 

120 

— 

2.137 

26,283 

2,4U7 

Army  of  Spain,  .... 

Army  of  Arrajjon,  .  .  . 

Army  of  Catalonia.  .  . 

Grand  Total,  .  .  i37,353  17,276 

(l)  ^Vel^ave  gained  on  the  strength  the  76th.  -iSth 
and  85th  regiments,  1797  rank  and  file,  and  800  re¬ 
cruits;  and  500  British  and  1500  Porlugucscfromlhe 
hospitalslast  week,  and  we  are  gaining  some  every 
day.  AVe  arc  now  as  strong  as  wc  were  on  the  25lh 
July,  before  the  battles  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  a  short 
time  we  shall  be  within  5000  or  GOOO  as  strong  as 
we  were  before  the  battle  of  ViUoria.  The  troops 


6,845  1,758  28,241  172,939  20,074 

arc  uncommonly  lieallhy,  indeed  there  is  no  sickness 
amongst  them.” — Welliagtow  to  Lord  Bathurst, 
25f/i  August  I8l3.  Gurw.  xi.  45. 

(2j  ^^ellington  to  the  Spanish  Minister  at  ^Var, 
Aug.  30,  1813.  Gurw.  xi.  56,  57  to  Lord  Bathurst, 
Sept.  5,  113.  Ihid.  xi.  90,  91 ;  and  xi.  172,  200  ;  xi. 
327,  349. 

(3)  “  More  than  half  of  Spaiu  has  been  cleared  of 
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By  iirsirc  Allhoiigli  llic  British  government  Avere  far  from  being  insensible 
Briririi  go-  to  the  cogency  of  these  arguments,  yet  they  wisely  determined  to 
blunder,  follow  Wellington’s  advice,  in  cautiously  abstaining  from  all  inter- 
takes  it.  ference  with  the  Regency  and  Cortes  at  Cadiz,  how  criminal  or  ab¬ 
surd  soever  their  conduct  might  be,  and  to  bend  all  their  efforts  to  the  vigor¬ 
ous  prosecution  of  the  war ;  yet  they  were  induced,  by  other  considerations 
of  a  still  higher  importance,  to  urge  their  general  to  undertake  the  imme¬ 
diate  invasion  of  the  south  of  France.  The  coalition  in  Germany,  they  were 
well  aware,  was  still  very  nearly  matched  by  Napoleon  ;  the  disasters  at  Dres¬ 
den  had  Avellnigh  dissolved  his  heterogeneous  materials  :  and  therefore  so 
important  an  event  as  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  British  forces,  might  be 
expected  to  produce  a  moral  effect  of  the  highest  importance  throughout 
Europe.  Wellington,  who  at  that  period  had  little  confidence  in  the  stability 
of  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  looked,  not  without  reason,  to  the  security  of  the 
Peninsula  as  the  main  object  of  his  efforts,  was  desirous  that  his  troops, 
or  a  principal  part  of  them,  should  be  turned  against  Suchet  in  Catalonia,  in 
order  that,  during  the  absence  of  Napoleon  with  the  greater  part  of  his  for¬ 
ces  in  Germany,  the  important  strongholds  in  that  province,  an  effectual 
barrier  against  France  in  the  East,  might  be  recovered  to  the  Spanish  mon¬ 
archy.  But  the  English  government,  looking  to  the  general  interests  of  Eu- 


the  enemy  nliovc  a  year;  and  the  whole  of  Spain, 
excepting  Catalonia  and  a  small  p.irt  of  Aragon, 
since  the  months  of  May  and  June  la.st.  The  most 
abundant  harvc.st  Im.s  been  reaped  in  all  parts  of  the 
country;  millions  of  money,  spent  by  contending 
armicsin  the  Peninsula,  arc  circulating  every  where  ; 
and  yet  your  armies,  however  weak  in  numbers,  are 
literally  starving.  The  Allied,  British,  and  Portu¬ 
guese  army  under  my  comma lul, have  hceti  subsisted 
— particularly  latterly — almost  exclusively  upon  the 
magazines  imported  by  sea  ;  and  1  am  concerned  to 
infortD  your  Lxcellency  tliat,  ])esldcs  money  for  the 
pay  of  all  the  armies,  which  has  been  given  from 
the  military  chest  of  the  British  army,  and  has  been 
received  from  no  other  quarter,  llie  British  maga¬ 
zines  have  supplied  quantities  of  provisions  to  all 
the  Spanisli  armies,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  field  at  all;  and  notwithstanding  tliis 
assistance,  1  have  had  the  mortifiention  of  seeing  the 
Spanish  troops  on  the  outposts  obliged  to  plunder 
the  nut  and  apple  trees  for  subsistence;  and  to 
know  that  the  Spanish  troops,  employed  in  the 
blockade  of  Pampcluna  and  Sontona,  were  starving 
upon  half  an  allowance  of  bread,  while  the  cneiiiy 
whom  they  were  ilockading  were,  at  llie  same 
time,  receiving  their  full  allowance. 

“It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  country  does 
not  produce  the  means  of  maintaining  the  number 
of  men  necessary  for  its  defence;  those  means  are 
undoubtedly  superabundant;  and  the  enemy  has 
proved  that  armies  can  bo  maintained  in  ^ipain,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Spanish  nation,  infinitely  longer 
than  are  necessary  for  its  defence. 

“  Sir,  the  fact  is  notorious,  that  there  is  no  au¬ 
thority  in  the  country  to  enforce  the  law  and  the 
due  payment  of  the  contributions  to  government; 
and  the  officers  of  the  Hacienda  do  not  perform 
their  duly. 

“  They  are  infinitely  more  numerous  than  is  ne¬ 
cessary,  and  their  maintenance  exhausts  the  reve¬ 
nues  which  ought  to  he  emploved  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  troops  on  the  i'ronlicrs.  1  h.ivc  sent  to 
your  Excellency’s  office  proofs  that  some  branches 
of  the  revenue  cost  70  and  80  per  cent  to  collect 
them . 

“  It  must  be  obvious  to  your  Excellency  that  mat¬ 
ters  cannot  go  on  long  as  they  are.  The  winter  is 
approaching,  and  no  magazines,  or  other  provision 


of  aiiv  kind,  linve  been  made  for  the  .Spanish  troops, 
will),  as  1  have  above  stated,  have  not  at  present  even 
enough  for  their  dail}'^  subsi.slence.” — Wellington 
io  the  Spaitisli  at  JJ'ar,  Z^th  August  18l3i 

(iUuwooD,  vol.  xi.  pp.  .')G,  58. 

*•  Our  cliaracter  is  involved  in  a  greater  degree 
than  we  are  aware  of,  in  the  dcmocratical  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Cortes,  in  the  opinion  of  all  moderate 
and  well  thinking  Spaniards,  and,  1  am  afraid,  with 
the  rest  of  Europe  ;  and  if  the  mob  of  Cadiz  begin 
to  move  heads  from  sliouldcrs,  as  the  newspapers 
have  threatened  Casta  nos,  and  the  a.sscmbly  seize 
upon  landed  property  to  supply  their  necessities,  I 
am  afraid  wc  must  do  somelhing  more  than  discoun¬ 
tenance  them. 

“  It  is  quite  impossible  that  such  a,  system  can 
last.  Whal  1  regret  is,  that  1  am  the  person  that 
maintains  it.  If  I  was  out  of  the  way,  there  are 
plenty  of  generals  who  would  overturn  it.  Ballastc- 
ros  positively  intended  it;  and  1  am  much  mistaken 
if  O’Donncl),  and  even  Castanos,  and  probably 
Olliers,  are  not  equally  ready.  If  the  King  slioiiUl 
return,  he  also  will  overturn  the  whole  labric,  if  he 
has  any  spirit  ;  but  things  have  gone  so  far,  a^d  the 
gentlemen  of  Cadiz  are  so  completely  masters  of 
their  trade  of  managing  that  assembly,  that  i  am 
afraid  llierc  mu.st  he  another  convulsion  ;  and  I  ear¬ 
nestly  recommend  to  the  British  government  to  keep 
themselves  clear  of  the  democracy,  and  to  interfere 
in  nothing  while  the  government  Is  in  their  hands, 
excepting  in  carrying  on  the  war,  and  keeping  out 
the  foreign  enemy.” — Wellington  io  E\rl  Ba- 
Tiiin-.ST,  5th  Sept.  18I3.  Gurwooi),  vol,xi.  p.  90,  9l 
“  In  consequence  of  the  existing  regency  of  Spain 
having  departed  from  all  the  engagements  entered 
into  with  me  by  the  late  regency  after  repealed  per- 
soiiai  discussions,  and  notwithstanding  that  I  had 
received  whnt  1  conceived  was  a  confirmalion  of  the 
engngeimmts,  and  a  declaration  to  adhere  to  them 
l)y  the  existing  regency,  I  thought  it  projier,  on  tlic 
30lh  August  la.st,  to  resign  the  command  o‘'  the  Sp!i- 
iiish  armies,  wliich  re.signallon  I  have  In’cn  inform¬ 
ed,  l)y  a  despatih  from  the  Minister  at  War  of  llie 
22d  of  Septcmlior,  has  been  accepted  by  the  regen¬ 
cy,  and  1  continue  to  exercise  the  command  only 
till  llie  new  Cortes,  shall  have  been  asseinlilcd.”— 
Wellington  ^0  Earl  Bathoivst,  Sth  October  1813. 
Gurwood,  vol,  xi.  p.  iGi. 
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rope,  and  the  probal^le  effect  of  the  measure  on  the  determinations  of  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  on  the  Elbe,  decided  otherwise;  the  invasion  of  France, 
even  before'  Pampeluna  had  fallen,  was  resolved  on,  and  Wellington,  like 
a  good  soldier,  set  himself  to  execute,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  an  offensive 
campaign,  which  on  military  principles  he  deemed  premature  (1). 

Soult’s  position  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Bidassoa  consisted  of 
French  po-  the  basB  of  a  triangle,  of  which  Bayonne  was  the  apex,  and  the  great 

sition  on  the  r  *^1  ^  i  rr  t  i 

Bidassoa.  Foads  1' unFiing  Irom  them  tolrun  on  the  sea-coast,  and St.-Jean-Pied- 
de-Port  in  the  interior,  were  the  sides.  The  interior  of  this  triangle  was  fdled 
with  a  mass  of  rugged  and  in  great  part  inaccessible  mountains,  affording  little 
means  of  subsistence  to  troops,  and  presenting  ridges  and  passes  at  every  step 
capable  of  arresting  an  invading  army.  The  French  army  was  stationed  on 
the  summit  of  the  last  ridge  of  this  wild  and  rocky  district,  which  immediately 
overlooked  the  valley  of  the  Bidassoa,  and  various  parts  of  it  were  strength¬ 
ened  with  field-works;  while  the  summit  of  theRhune  mountain,  the  highest 
part  of  the  ridge  terminating  in  a  peak,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  inac¬ 
cessible  precipices,  and  to  be  reached  only  from  the  eastward  by  a  long  nar¬ 
row  ridge  on  the  top  of  the  rocks,  was  crowned  with  a  complete  redoubt. 
All  the  hill  roads  which  penetrated  through  this  strong  position,  were  com¬ 
manded  by  works,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  nearly  completed;  and 
the  position,  flanked  by  the  sea  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Rhune  mountain, 
wdiich,  rising  to  the  height  of  2800  feet,  and  overlooking  all  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  hills,  on  the  other,  could  hardly  be  turned  on  either  side.  Wellington, 
nevertheless,  determined  to  hazard  an  attack,  and  he  first  intended  to  have 
made  it  in  the  middle  of  September,  immediately  after  the  castle  of  St. -Se¬ 
bastian  fell ;  but  the  excessive  storms  of  raiu  which  afterwards  came  on,  and 
sw'elled  the  Bidassoa  into  a  raging  torrent,  rendered  it  impossible  to  attempt 
the  crossing  of  the  fords  till  the  beginning  of  October ;  and  the  state  of  the  tides 
upon  which  the  threading  through  them  was  mainly  dependent,  would  not 
permit  the  passage  being  attempted  till  the  7th  of  that  month.  Soult,  not  ex¬ 
pecting  that  Wellington  would  attempt  to  force  his  strong  positions  in  this 
quarter,  had  not  above  fifteen  thousand  men  immediately  in  front  of  the  Bi¬ 
dassoa  ;  as  in  truth  he  did  not  regard  the  heights  in  front  as  the  principal 
part  of  his  position,  but  it  w^as  in  the  fortifications  on  the  Nive  in  their  rear, 
that  the  principal  line  of  defence  w'as  constructed,  by  which  he  hoped  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  invasion  of  the  south  of  France.  The  French  general  had  recently 
been  joined  by  sixteen  thousand  new  conscripts,  who  where  distributed 
through  the  veteran  corps  of  the  army,  so  that  his  numerical  force  w'as  little 
Inferior  to  what  it  had  been  before  the  battle  of  the  Pyrenees;  but  this  acces¬ 
sion  of  force  W'as  fully  counterbalanced  on  the  allied  side  by  the  arrival  of 
three  thousand  fresh  troops  from  England,  and  the  approach  of  the  Andalu¬ 
sian  army  of  reserve  under  the  Conde  D’Abisbal,  fully  twelve  thousand  strong, 
which  bore  an  important  part  in  the  action  w'hich  followed  (2). 
wn’sdfs'io  troops  W'hich  Wellington  employed  in  the  attack  were  very 

,,itinn.s  roi-  considerable,  and  proportioned  rather  to  the  strength  of  the  ene- 
pTssagl""  my’s  position,  than  the  actual  force  he  had  at  his  command  to 
defend  it.  Graham,  with  the  first  and  fifth  divisions  of  Lord  Aylmer’s  brigade, 
and  a  brigade  of  Portuguese,  commanded  the  left  w'ing,  and  received  orders 
to  cross  the  Bidassoa  by  the  fords  immediately  above  and  below  the  site  where 
the  bridge  on  the  great  road  from  Paris  to  Madrid  formerly  stood;  Major- Ge- 


(1)  Nil]),  vl.  239,  246-  Welliuglon  to  Lord  Ba-  War  at  Paris,  Oct.  26,  I8l3*  Ibid.  692,  694.  Nap. 

llmrst,  Gurw.  xi.  132,  176.  vi.  246,  252.  Welliagton  to  Lord  Bathursl,  Oct.  9, 

(2)  Bclm.  i.  266,  267.  Soult  to  the  Minister  at  I8l3.  Gurw.  xi,  i76. 
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neral  Alien  with  the  light  division,  and  Longa  and  Giron’s  Spaniards,  were 
to  cross  the  upper  fords,  and  attack  the  Bayonette  mountain  and  the  Pass  of 
Yera;  while  on  the  right  the  army  of  reserve  of  Andalusia,  under  the  com*? 
mand  of  General  Giron,  was  to  attack  the  enemy’s  posts  on  the  mountain  of 
La  Rhune,  while  the  fourth  and  sixth  divisions  were  in  reserve  to  support 
them,  if  necessary.  Altogether,  the  English  general  directed  twenty-four 
thousand  men  against  the  Lower  Bidassoa,  and  twenty  thousand  against  the 
Rhune  mountain  and  its  adjacent  ridges  (1). 

Comnienrc-  The  night  preceding  the  attack  was  unusually  stormy  and  tempos- 
attack,  and  tuous.  A  thunder  storm  rolled  down  from  the  summit  of  the  Rhune 
thTrrtndi  rnountain,  and  broke  with  the  utmost  violence  on  the  French  posi- 
■  igi't-  tions  on  the  Lower  Bidassoa.  During  the  darkness  and  storm,  Wel¬ 
lington  advanced  a  number  of  his  guns  up  to  the  heights  of  San  Marcial,  while 
the  troops  and  pontons  were  brought  down,  still  unperceived,  close  to  Irun, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Bidassoa;  and  the  troops  who  were  to  cross  over  further 
up,  were  moved  close  to  the  respective  points  of  passage,  w  hich  were  no  less 
than  ten  in  number,  in  order  to  be  able  simultaneously  to  commence  the  at¬ 
tack  on  the  French  position.  All  the  tents  of  the  allied  army  on  the  hills  w  ere 
left  standing,  and  the  pontons,  which  had  been  brought  dow'n  to  the  water’s 
edge,  w  ere  carefully  concealed  from  the  enemy’s  view.  At  seven  o’clock  Lord 
Aylmer’s  brigade, which  led  the  advance  on  the  right,  suddenly  emerged  from 
behind  their  screen,  and  advanced  with  a  rapid  pace  towards  the  sands  ad¬ 
joining  Irun,  and  immediately  all  the  guns  on  the  heights  of  San  Marcial  com¬ 
menced  their  fire  along  the  whole  line;  and  so  completely  were  the  enemy 
taken  by  surprise,  that  Marshal  Soult  was  passing  troops  in  review  in  the 
centre  of  his  position  at  the  moment  when  the  first  guns  were  heard  at  the 
Lower  Bidassoa.  He  immediately  set  out  at  the  gallop  in  that  direction ;  but 
before  he  could  arrive  in  its  vicinity,  the  positions  bad  been  carried,  and  the 
British  were  solidly  established  in  the  French  territory.  From  the  summit  of 
San  Marcial,  seven  columns  could  be  seen  descending  rapidly  from  the 
heights,  and  advancing  with  beautiful  precision  and  a  rapid  step  towards  the 
fords  of  the  Bidassoa.  Those  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  stream  descended  at 
once  into  the  enemy’s  fire;  but  those  on  the  lower  wound  like  huge  snakes 
through  the  level  sands,  and  w'ere  in  some  places  almost  immersed  in  water 
before  they  reached  the  firm  ground  on  the  opposite  side.  The  surprise, 
however,  was  complete,  and  the  enemy  on  the  heights  opposite  made  no  very 
strenuous  resistance.  Several  redoubts  in  the  sand-hills  were  taken,  and 
seven  pieces  of  cannon  captured.  A  much  more  obstinate  resistance  was 
made,  however,  at  the  mountain  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  the  heights 
of  the  Croix  des  Bouquets,  which  was  the  key  to  the  whole  position 
in  that  quarter,  and  towards  which  both  parties  brought  up  their  troops 
and  guns  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  The  Germans,  who  first  made  the  at¬ 
tack  on  this  point,  were  repulsed  with  severe  loss;  but  the  9th  regiment, 
under  Colonel  Cameron,  at  this  moment  came  up,  and  stormed  the  post  with 
the  utmost  gallantry;  the  French  falling  back  at  all  points,  and  in  great  con¬ 
fusion,  on  the  high-road  tow'ards  Bayonne;  and  it  was  only  by  the  arrival  of 
Soult  at  this  moment,  with  the  reserve  and  several  guns,  that  order  was  in 
part  restored  (2). 

While  this  rapid  and  important  success  was  achieved  on  the  left.  Alien, 
with  the  light  division,  having  forded  the  river,  attacked  the  enemy’s  in- 

(l)  \\cllington  to  Lord  Bnlhurst, ‘ Oct.  9,  I8l3.  (2)  Wellington  to  Lord  Batlnirsl,  Oct.  9,  I8l3- 

Gnrw.xi.  176.  Murray’s  general  orders  in  Wyld's  Guvw.  xi.  177.  N.aj).  vi.  254,  258.  Sulidlteni,  94, 
■Memoirs,  129,  130,  l33.  104.  Viet,  ct  Co:u[.  283.  IVIlot.  57,  58. 
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Ire" /riven’’  ti’enchmetits  in  the  Pass  of  Vera ;  and  Giron,  with  the  Andalusians, 
p'o°s»ioroii  against  the  mountain  of  La  Rhune.  Taupin’s  division  guarded 

the  left,  the  stupendous  rocks  in  front  of  the  Allies  which  were  to  be  as¬ 
sailed  ;  while  the  sixth  division,  under  Cole,  who  were  posted  on  the  heights 
of  St. -Barbara,  formed  an  imposing  reserve,  full  in  view  of  the  French  troops, 
and  ready  to  co-operate  at  a  moment’s  warning  in  the  attack.  The  French 
troops  in  this  quarter  were  posted  on  the  summit  of  enormous  rocky  ridges, 
one  of  which,  called  by  the  soldiers  the  Boar’s  Back,  projected,  like  a  huge 
redoubt,  far  into  the  valley  of  Beira.  No  sooner  did  Clausel,  who  commanded 
there,  however,  hear  the  first  cannon  shots  on  the  Lower  Bidassoa,  than  he 
hurried  four  regiments  up  to  the  summit  of  the  Great  Rhune,  and  advanced 
with  the  remainder  of  his  forces  to  the  support  of  Taupin  on  the  ridges  be¬ 
neath.  But  before  he  could  arrive,  the  action  in  that  quarter  was  decided. 
Soon  after  seven  o’clock,  the  Boar’s  Back  Avas  assailed  at  both  ends;  at  its 
western  extremity,  that  is,  on  the  British  right,  by  Giron’s  Andalusians,  and 
on  the  left,  towards  the  British  centre,  by  Colonel  Golborne,  at  the  head  of 
the  45d,  the  9oth,  and  S2d,  and  a  Portuguese  brigade  of  light  troops.  Soon 
the  slopes  of  the  mountain  were  covered  with  men  and  fire,  Avhile  the  dark 
forests,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravines,  were  filled  wdth  volumes  of  white  smoke, 
that  came  curling  up  out  of  their  inmost  recesses.  The  Portuguese  Cacadores 
were  the  first  who  made  the  attack,  but  they  were  overmatched  by  the 
French,  who,  rushing  out  of  the  redoubt  at  the  summit,  hurled  them  over 
the  rocky  slopes  with  great  violence ;  but  in  the  middle  of  their  pursuit,  the 
S2d  regiment  suddenly  emerged  from  the  wood,  and  startled  the  victorious 
French  by  the  apparition  of  the  red  uniforms.  At  this  sight  the  French  wav¬ 
ered  and  tied,  closely  folloAved  by  the  British  regiment,  who  entered  the  re¬ 
doubt  with  them.  Following  up  his  success,  Golborne  next  attacked  the  se¬ 
cond  intrenchment,  Avhich  w'as  carried  with  equal  impetuosity,  and  400 
prisoners  rvere  taken.  Meanw idle  Giron’s  Spaniards,  on  the  right,  had  also 
Avorked  their  Avay  with  great  difficulty  up  the  eastern  end  of  the  Boar’s  Back, 
and  stormed  some  intrenchments  Avhich  the  enemy  had  throwm  up  in  that 
quarter.  They  Avere  repulsed,  however,  in  the  attack  of  the  strong  position 
of  the  Hermitage,  from  the  summit  of  Avhich  the  enemy  rolled  doAvn  immense 
rocks,  Avhich  made  huge  gaps  in  the  assailing  companies.  On  this  rugged 
height  the  French  succeeded  in  maintaining  themselves  all  night;  but  as 
soon  as  the  mist  had  cleared  aAA'ay  on  the  folloAving  morning,  Wellington 
directed  an  attack  by  Giron’s  Spaniards  by  the  eastern  ridge,  which  alone 
AA'as  accessible.  This  important  and  difficult  operation  was  performed  with 
the  utmost  gallantry  by  the  Andalusians,  w  ho  drove  the  enemy  from  one  for¬ 
tified  post  in  the  rugged  slopes  to  another,  till  the  Great  Rhune  itself  AA'as  in  a 
manner  environed  by  enemies.  Clausel,  upon  this,  fearful  of  being  cut  off, 
drew  off  his  regiments  from  that  eleA’ated  position  in  the  night,  and  on  the 
folloAving  morning  the  whole  ridge  occupied  by  the  enemy,  from  the  summit 
of  La  Rhune  to  the  sea- coast,  Avas  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies  (1). 

Reuections  Tliough  not  SO  Celebrated  as  some  of  his  other  achievements,  there 
battle.  is  none  Tvhich  reflects  more  lustre  on  M  ellington  as  a  general  than 
this  extraordinary  action.  AVith  assiduous  care,  the  French  had  for  more  than 
a  month  fortified  their  mountain  position  in  the  Pyrenees  ;  it  w'as  guarded  by 
an  army  as  numerous,  so  far  as  the  regular  troops  on  efther  side  were  con¬ 
cerned,  as  those  of  the  British  generals;  and  the  heights  on  which  the  French 


(l)  ''.Vellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Oct.  9,  1813-  Conq.  xxii,  283,  284.  Pellot,  60,  61.  Tur.  v,  36l> 
Gurw.  xi,  177,  i78.  Nap.  vl.  2G4,  267.  Vici,  ct  366. 
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were  placed,  far  exceeded  the  far-famed  steeps  of  Torres  Vedras  in  strength  and 
ruggedness.  From  this  all  but  impregnable  position  they  had  been  driven  in 
a  single  day,  by  an  enemy  who,  to  reach  it,  had  to  ford  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
river,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  vast  wet  ditch  to  theintrenchment.  Great  as  was 
the  spirit  evinced  by  tbe  whole  troops,  Spanish  as  well  as  British  or  Portu¬ 
guese,  Avho  had  been  engaged,  it  was  not  by  their  efforts  alone  that  the  battle 
was  won.  Itwas  the  combinations  of  the  general,  Avhich  rendered  theirattacks 
irresistible.  It  was  the  secrecy  of  his  preparations,  and  the  suddenness  of  his 
onset,  which  carried  the  enemy’s  position  on  the  Lower  Bidassoa.  It  was  the 
admirable  combinations  which  threw  an  overwhelming  force  against  the 
rocks  in  the  centre,  which  won  the  dizzy  heights  of  La  Bhune.  In  defence  of 
their  rocky  intrenchments,  the  French  w  ere  far  from  displaying  their  w  onted 
spirit  and  vigour;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  same  troops  who  had 
ascended  w'ithso  intrepid  a  step  the  crags  ofSauroren,  noAV  abandoned  Avith 
little  resistance  the  loftier  rocks  of  the  Bayonnette — a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
old  observation,  that  the  French  are  much  better  adapted  for  offensive  than 
defensive  warfare,  and  how  much  the  courage  of  the  bravest  troops  may  be 
lowered  by  a  long  series  of  defeats.  In  this  battle  the  Allies  lost  about  IGOO 
men,  of  whom  one  half  were  Spaniards.  The  French  were  weakened  by  not 
more  than  1400,  their  troops  during  the  greater  part  of  the  fighting  being  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  intrenchment  which  they  defended.  But  this  was  of  little  con¬ 
sequence.  The  enemy’s  intrenched  position,  upon  which  they  had  so  long  la¬ 
boured,  had  been  lost :  the  territory  of  the  great  nation  Avas  violated ;  and  a 
vast  hostile  army,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Revolution,  permanently  en¬ 
camped  Avithin  the  territory  of  France.  And  thus  Avas  England,  which  through¬ 
out  the  contest  had  been  the  most  persevering  and  resolute  of  all  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  Revolution,  and  whose  government  had  never  yet  either  yielded 
to  the  victories  or  acknowledged  the  chiefs  of  the  Revolution,  the  first  of  all 
the  forces  of  Europe  who  succeeded  in  planting  its  victorious  standards  on  the 
soil  of  France  (1). 

Welling.  The  first  care  of  Wellington,  after  the  army  was  established  within 

and  humane  the  French  territory,  was  to  use  the  most  vigorous  measures  to 

entering”"  provcnt  plundering  on  the  part  of  his  troops,  and  to  establish  that 

France.  admirable  system  of  paying  regularly  for  the  supplies  of  the  army, 
which,  as  much  as  the  bravery  of  the  British  soldiers,  had  contributed  to  his 
previous  successes.  The  better  to  effect  these  objects,  he  issued  a  noble  pro¬ 
clamation  to  bis  troops,  in  Avhicb,  after  recounting  the  incalculable  miseries 
which  the  exactions  of  the  French  soldiers  had  brought  upon  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal,  he  declared  that  it  Avould  be  unworthy  of  a  great  nation  to  retaliate 
these  miseries  upon  the  innocent  inhabitants  of  France,  and  therefore  that 
plundering  and  every  species  of  excess  would  be  rigorously  punished,  and 
supplies  of  every  kind  paid  for  Avith  the  same  regularity  as  they  bad  been  in 
the  Peninsular  kingdoms  (2).  Neither  the  Spanish  troops  nor  the  French 

(1)  Nap.  VI.  268,  269.  Wellinfjton  lo  Lord  Ba-  “To  revenge  lliis  conduct  on  ihc  peaceful  inli.'i- 

thurst,  9lh  Oct.  I8l3.  Gurw.  xi.  179,  bilnntS' of  France  would  be  unmanly,  and  unworthy 

(2)  “  The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  must  of  the  nations  to  whom  the  commander  of  the  forces 

recollect  that  their  nations  ore  at  war  with  France,  now  addresses  himself ;  and,  at  all  events,  would  be 
solely  because  the  ruler  of  the  Frencli  nation  will  the  occasion  of  similar  and  worse  cviLs  to  the  army 
not  allow  them  to  be  at  peace,  and  is  desirous  of  at  large,  than  those  which  the  enemy's  army  have 
forcing  them  to  submit  to  his  yoke  ;  and  tliey  must  suffereil  in  the  Peninsula,  and  would  eventually 
not  forget  that  the  worst  of  evils  suffered  bv  the  prove  highly  injurious  to  the  public  intcrest.s. 
enemy,  in  his  jirofligate  invasion  of  Spain  and  Por-  “  The  rules,  therefore,  which  have  been  ohserv- 
tcigal,  have  been  occasioned  by  tlie  irregularities  of  cd  hitlicrto  in  requiring,  and  taking,  and  giving  re- 
ihc  soldiers,  and  their  cruelties,  autliorized  and  en*  ccij>t.s  for  supplies  from  the  country,  are  to  he  con- 
couraged  by  their  chiefs,  towards  the  unfortunate  linued  in  the  villages  on  the  French  frontier  ;  and 
and  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  country.  tlie  Commissioners  attached  to  each  of  the  .armies  of 
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peasantry  at  first  gave  any  credit  to  this  proclamation,  so  utterly  at  variance 
was  it  with  the  system  hy  which  the  former  had  been  accustomed  to  suffer, 
and  the  latter  to  profit,  during  the  Peninsular  campaigns.  But  Wellington 
was  at  once  serious  in  his  intention  and  resolute  in  his  determination  ;  and  he 
soon  gave  convincing  proof  of  both  by  instantaneously  hanging  several  sol¬ 
diers,  both  British  and  Spanish,  who  were  detected  in  the  act  of  plundering ; 
at  the  same  time,  the  perfect  regularity  with  which  supplies  of  all  kinds  were 
paid  for  with  ready  money  in  the  English  camp,  awakened  the  covetous 
feelings  of  the  French  mountaineers,  who  hastened  to  profit  by  the  prolific 
stream  of  war,  which,  fortunately  for  them,  had  entered  their  valleys ;  mean¬ 
while,  fourteen  French  peasants,  who  had  been  taken  near  the  pass  of  Echal- 
lar  flring  on  the  British  troops,  were  conducted  to  Passages  as  prisoners  of 
war,  where  they  were  embarked  for  the  British  islands.  The  effect  of  this 
stroke  was  incalculable,  for  the  peasants  could  not  deny  its  justice,  or  accuse 
the  British  general  of  harshness  when  treating  them  as  prisoners  of  war; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  idea  of  being  carried  to  England,  appeared  like  an 
exile  to  the  world’s  end  to  these  simple  mountaineers.  Thus,  impelled  by 
terror  on  the  one  hand  and  attracted  by  love  of  gain  on  the  other,  the  pea¬ 
santry  generally  laid,  aside  all  feelings  of  hostility,  and  the  English  dollars 
succeeded  in  revealing  stores  of  subsistence  in  the  mountains,  which  all  the 
rigour  of  the  French  requisitions  had  been  unable  to  discover  (1). 

P?"scn7<'d  What  rendered  the  impression  of  this  conduct  the  greater  upon 

by  the  the  French  peasantry,  was  the  wide  contrast  which  the  conduct  of 

French  re*  .  ‘ 

qiiisitions.  their  enemies  thus  presented  to  that  which  was  at  the  same  time 
pursued  by  their  own  defenders  in  the  French  army.  The  revolutionary  ge¬ 
nerals,  now  for  the  first  time  thrown  back  upon  the  territory  of  France,  had 
no  means  which  the  government  of  Paris  would  sanction,  for  the  subsistence, 
clothing,  and  often  pay  of  the  troops,  but  by  forced  requisitions  on  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  they  were  cantoned.  This  system  did  admirably  well,  and  was 
in  the  highest  degree  popular  in  France,  as  long  as  the  requisitions  fell  on 
foreign  countries  ;  but  the  case  was  very  different  now  when  they  were 
driven  back  into  their  own  territory,  and  these  oppressive  burdens  had  to  be 
borne  by  themselves.  Their  eyes  were  suddenly  opened  with  appalling  effect 
to  the  injustice  which  they  so  long  practised  upon  others.  AYhen  the  whole 
arrondissements  around  Bayonne  accordingly  were  laid  under  contribution 
for  the  support  of  Soult’s  army,  and  these  demands  were  necessarily  repeated 
as  the  wants  of  the  troops  called  for  fresh  supplies,  their  indignation  knew  no 
hounds ;  and  such  was  the  general  exasperation,  that  already  they  were  con¬ 
trasting  these  enormous  revolutionary  burdens  with  the  comparatively  light 
weight  of  the  old  Corvees,  which  had  been  so  much  complained  of  before  the 
Bevolution.  Soult,  indeed,  did  his  utmost  to  prevent  plundering,  and  even 
executed  an  officer  and  some  soldiers  who  had  been  detected  pillaging  some 
houses  in  Sarre,  immediately  after  the  action ;  but  this  was  not  the  evil  that 
was  complained  of :  it  was  the  forced  requisitions;  in  other  words,  the  orga- 


the  several  nations  will  receive  the  orders  from  the 
Cominander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  their  nalious 
resjjcctin^  ihe  mode  and  period  of  paying  for  such 
suppiie.s,” — \\ ELl.^yGroy*s  Prociumadon,  Sl/t  Octo~ 
ber  Gurwood,  xi.  p.  169. 

(l)  Fcllol,  80.  Tor.  v.  366.  Nap.  vi.  268.  Gurw. 
xi.  169. 

The  system  which  the  Allies  adopted  on  entering 
France,  was  eininenlly  calculated  to  render  the  in¬ 
habitants  favourable  to  their  operations;  money, 
the  sitiews  of  war,  was  as  abnndant  with  them  as  it 
was  wanting  with  us ;  they  scattered  it  abroad  with 


profusion,  ami  took  nothing  wilhont  paying  for  it 
with  hard  cash  on  the  spot.  The  linglish  knew  well 
lh.it  that  affected  generosity  would  do  u.s  more  mis¬ 
chief  thciii  their  anas;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  they 
thus  ol)laiijcd  resources  which  we  hud  been  inca* 
pable  of  discovering.  The  peus.iuls  who  could  not 
reason  were  rapidly  seduced  by  that  politic  con¬ 
duct,  and  received  as  friends  the  army  of  the  stran¬ 
ger  whose  footsteps  sullied  the  soil  of  their  country, 
nud  whose  arms  were  stained  willi  llie  blood  of 
their  brethren. — Fellot,  Memoires  de  la  Gueire  des 
Pyrenees,  ]).  80. 
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nized  rapine  of  government,  that  was  the  real  evil  that  was  so  sorely  felt.  And 
thus,  while  the  English  army  spread  wealth  and  prosperity  around  its  can¬ 
tonments,  the  presence  of  the  French  was  known  only  by  the  oppressive 
weight  of  the  military  exactions  by  wbich  they  were  maintained  ;  and  such 
was  the  magnitude  of  these  burdens,  and  the  exasperation  which  they  excited 
among  the  peasantry  of  the  country,  that  Soult’s  principal  commissary.  Pel- 
lot,  has  not  hesitated  to  ascribe  chiefly  to  that  cause  the  general  indisposition 
manifested  by  the  rural  population  of  France,  during  the  invasion  of  1814,  to 
support  the  cause  of  Napoleon  (1). 

Distirss  and  IVlicu  Wellington  found  himself  once  established  in  the  territory 
nr'!>'ampc.°'‘  of  Fraoco,  he  immediately  began  strengthening  his  position  with 
field-works,  facing  towards  the  north,  in  order  to  be  the  better  able 
to  resist  any  attacks  Soult  might  make  to  expel  him  from  the  French  soil.  He 
waited  only  the  surrender  of  Pampeluna  to  resume  offensive  operations;  but 
such  had  been  the  activity  which  the  governor  had  displayed  in  replenishing 
his  magazines  during  the  short  interruption  of  the  blockade  by  the  battle  of 
Sauroren,  that  it  was  not  till  two  additional  months  had  expired  that  his  re¬ 
sources  were  exhausted.  The  garrison  had  confidently  expected  to  be  deli¬ 
vered  on  the  23th  of  July,  and  gazed  with  silent  rapture  on  the  mountains  of 
Zubiri  and  Esteribar,  which  reflected  at  night  the  glow  of  the  French  bivouacs; 
but  these  hopes  gradually  died  away  as  the  fire  receded  on  the  day  following, 
and  their  aching  eyes  beheld  no  friendly  columns  surmounting  the  nearest 
ridges  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  on  the  50th,  the  blockadingforces  resumed  their 
old  position,  and  the  blockade  became  more  strict  than  ever.  Early  in  August, 
the  Gallicians,  about  nine  thousand  strong,  replaced  O’Donnell’s  Andalusians 
in  the  blockade ;  while  Mina,  with  ten  thousand  more,  lay  in  the  defiles  of  the 
Pyrenees  to  intercept  the  garrison,  in  case  they  should  escape  the  vigilance 
of  the  troops  around  the  town.  With  such  vigilance,  however,  was  the  bloc¬ 
kade  conducted,  that  during  the  three  months  it  lasted  the  garrison  never 
once  received  even  a  letter  from  their  comrades.  In  the  middle  of  October, 
J4th  Oct.  the  governor,  who  had  conducted  the  defence  with  the  most  per¬ 
severing  constancy,  put  his  troops  on  scanty  rations  of  horse  flesh;  and  on 
the  26th,  his  resources  being  now  exhausted,  and  the  garrison  subsisting  on¬ 
ly  on  the  most  revolting  reptiles  and  unwholesome  plants  which  grew  on  the 
ramparts  (2),  negotiations  were  entered  into  for  a  surrender.  Cassan,  the 
governor,  at  first  proposed  to  capitulate,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to 
retire  into  France  with  six  pieces  of  cannon;  but  this  was  positively  refused, 
as  Wellington’s  instructions  were  peremptory  that  the  garrison  must  sur¬ 
render  at  discretion.  Upon  this  refusal,  hostilities  were  resumed,  and  the 
governor  undermined  some  of  the  bastions,  threatening  to  blow  them  up, 
and  cut  his  way  sword  in  hand  to  France,  as  Brennier  had  done  at  Almeida 
three  years  before.  But  three  days  more  of  hunger  so  tamed  the  spirit  and 
reduced  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  that  they  were  unequal  to  such  an  ef¬ 
fort  :  Wellington’s  orders  were  positive,  if  such  an  attempt  were  made,  to 


(1)  Pcliot,  39.  •42,  79. 

The  system  of  forced  requisitions  conceals,  under 
the  appcar.Micc  of  a  just  division  oflSie  hurden.s  of 
war,  an  inexhaustible  source  of  abuses.  It  weijlus 
exclusively  on  the  rural  proprietors,  while  the  capi¬ 
talist,  who  has  no  productions,  e.scapes  it  altoge¬ 
ther.  This  system,  born  of  the  Revolution,  applic¬ 
able,  perhap.^i,  undera  popular  government,  exa.spe- 
rates  the  mind  utidt.T  ihe  julo  of  a  single  monarch. 
I  do  not  hcsitaic  to  say  Shat  It  is  one  of  the  causes 
which  has  chiefly  contributed  to  render  the  depart* 


ments  subjected  to  requisilion.s  so  impatient  of  the 
government  of  Napoh-on;  llie  people  incessantly 
pronounced  with  loud  groans  the  words  requisition 
and  corvee. — Rellot,  Cnmniissuirc^G  ncral  de  Guerre 
dans  les  Pfrenees,  cn  I8l3,  p.  39. 

(2)  Dogs  and  rats  were  csleefned  a  luxury;  rats 
and  mice  had  long  hceij  sought,  out  witii  avidity; 
and  several  sohllers  had  died  from  eating  the  roots 
of  hemlock  which  grew  on  llic  ramparts. — Belmss, 
iv.  771. 
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give  no  quarter  to  the  governor  or  officers,  and  to  decimate  the  garrison. 
Fortunately  for  the  honour  of  England,  and  the  fame  of  her  chief,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such  extremities,  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
soldiers  and  inferior  officers  at  least,  would  have  been  of  very  doubtful  lega¬ 
lity  :  on  the  51st,  the  garrison  surrendered  at  discretion,  to  the  number  of 
three  thousand,  including  eight  hundred  sick  and  wounded,  and  were  made 
prisoners  of  war  (1). 

Scull’s  dr-  Santona  now  was  the  only  fortress  w’hich  remained  to  the  French 
of'fo[rT"n'^’  north-west  of  Spain ;  and  though  Lord  Aylmer,  with  his  gal- 
operations.  lant  brigade,  was  ordered  to  embark  at  Passages  to  aid  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  that  place,  yet  circumstances  prevented  the  design  being  carried  in¬ 
to  effect,  and  it  continued  blockaded  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Meantime  Soult 
Avas  at  first  anxious  to  abandon  the  lines  in  front  of  Bayonne,  and  proposed 
to  debouche  by  Jaca  with  fifty  thousand  men  into  Aragon,  unite  with  Suchet, 
who,  he  thought,  might  join  him  with  thirty  thousand  more  and  a  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  Avith  their  combined  forces  again  invade  Spain,  main¬ 
taining  the  Avar  on  the  resources  of  that  country,  instead  of  the  noAV  ex¬ 
hausted  provinces  of  the  south  of  France.  But  this  project,  which  afforded 
by  far  the  most  feasible  plan  for  averting  from  the  imperial  dominions  the 
horrors  of  invasion,  Avas  rendered  abortive  by  the  obstinacy  of  Napoleon,  in 
insisting  upon  the  retention  of  so  many  fortresses  in  Catalonia  by  Suchet, 
which  so  reduced  his  effective  force  in  the  field,  that,  after  providing  a  body 
of  men  to  watch  the  Anglo-Sicilian  army,  he  could  not  operate  in  Aragon  with 
any  respectable  body.  Suchet  accordingly  at  once  agreed  to  Soult’s  propo¬ 
sals,  and  declared  his  willingness  to  ascend  the  Ebro  with  thirty  thousand 
men  and  a  hundred  guns,  to  co-operate  Avith  him  in  driving  the  Allies  over 
that  river;  but  only  on  condition  that  he  got  the  artillerymen  and  draught 
horses  of  Soult’s  army  sent  to  Catalonia,  his  own  being  absorbed  in  the  for¬ 
tresses;  Avhich  was  out  of  the  question,  as  it  would  have  entirely  paralysed 
Soult  himself ;  and,  moreover,  he  declared  that  he  must,  in  conformity  Avith 
the  Emperor’s  instructions,  return,  as  soon  as  the  English  Avere  driven  across 
the  Ebro,  to  his  principal  duty,  that  of  AA’atching  over  the  fortresses  in  Cata¬ 
lonia  (2).  Thus,  this  project  of  joint  operations  came  to  nothing;  and  mean- 


(1)  Brim.  Iv.  776,  779.  Jones'  Sieges,  ii,  5,  II. 
Kap.  vi.  290, 294.  Wellington  to  Dtm  Carlos  tie  Kspa- 
na,20tli  Oct.  I8l3.  Gurw.  xi.  QIO-  Tor,  v.  368,  369. 

(2)  “  Informed  as  you  are  by  the  letters  of  the 
Duke  of  Dalmatia  of  the  part  as.signed  in  his  pro¬ 
jects  to  the  armies  of  Aragon  and  C.italonii,  you 
will  from  this  moment  take  measures  to  concur  with 
all  your  disposable  me.ins  in  the  general  plan  of 
joint  operations  ;  so  as  to  be  in  a  condition,  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  I  tr.Tnsmil  to  you  his  majesty  the  Emjie- 
ror’s  sanction,  to  take  the  field  :  taldng  care, 
ever,  to  leave  the  forlresscs  of  Catalonia  and  Aragon 
well  garrisoned,  and  in  (he  best  possible  state  of  de^ 
fence” — Doc  dr  Fki.trk,  Ministre  de  la  Guerre,  an 
Doc  D'Al.TnTFERA,  iZlhScpt.  1813.  SuCHliT,  ii.  454, 
Pieces  Just. 

“  In  examining  the  dispositions  which  your  ex¬ 
cellency  has  ordered  to  meet  the  case  of  the  army 
being  ordered  to  commence  active  operations,  his 
m.ajcsty  secs,  as  well  as  your  excellency,  grave  ob 
jections  to  the  plan  as  .at  present  combined.  It  leaves 
the  frontier  allogelher  ungu.ardcd;  and  wliatever 
movement  you  may  execute  with  a  corps  in  the 
field,  the  first  and  indispensable  condition  to  its  com¬ 
mencement  is,  to  leave  a  strong  garrison  in  Barcelona, 
Figiieras,  and  Pnycerda.” — Doc  de  Feltre  au  Due 
D’ALiJi:FEfi.\,  15M  .Voe.  1 8l3.  Suchet,  ii.  457. 

“On  the  7th  October,  Lord  Wellington  crossed 
the  Bidassoa,  and  transported  the  war  into  the 


French  territory.  By  that  stroke  everything  was 
ch.inged,  and  offensive  operations  became  no  longer 
possible  to  the  French  armies-  iMarshal  Suchet, 
however,  conceived  he  would  still  have  time  to  suc¬ 
cour  the  distant  garrisons  i  ii  the  east  of  Spain  :  and 
lie  fl.attered  himself  he  should  he  in  a  condition  at 
their  head  to  make  an  effort  and  march  upon  the 
Ebro.  The  minister  at  war  entered  into  his  views; 
and  the  Kinperor  himself,  when  he  returned  to  Pa¬ 
ris,  breaking  the  .silence  whi<h  he  had  previously 
preserved  on  the  projects  submitted  to  him,  seemed 
to  approve  of  their  execution.  Unhappily  he  directed 
that,  when  (he  army  marched,  a  portion  of  it  should  be 
left  in  garrison  at  Barcelona,  Ftgucras,  and  Puyeerda. 
The  Due  d’Albufera  bcseechod  in  vain  for  the  com¬ 
binations  promised  in  that  event  to  enable  him  to 
march.  He  received  proofs  of  confidence,  but  no 
incre.ase  of  force.  He  grieved  at  seeing  the  precious 
time  pass  away,  while  nothing  w.Tsdone:  he  de¬ 
sired  not  less  ardently  than  the  government  to  deli¬ 
ver  the  garrisons,  but  he  had  not  the  means  of  real¬ 
izing  his  wishes.” — Suchet,  Mt'moivcs,  ii.  348.  349. 

Colonel  Napier  (  vi.  282,  284  )  represents  the  fai¬ 
lure  of  this  well  conceived  project,  of  joint  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  Soult  and  Suchet,  as  the  re.sult 
of  llie  latter  throwing  unnecessary  .nnd  unfounded 
diffienUics  in  the  way  of  its  execution.  But  it  is 
plain,  from  the  correspondence  above  quoted,  that 
it  in  reality  arose  from  the  invincible  r(q)ngnanre 
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while  Wellington’s  passage  of  the  Bidassoa  and  invasion  of  France  rendered 
all  idea  of  offensive  hostilities  in  the  Peninsula  out  of  the  question,  and  fixed 
the  theatre  of  war  permanently  in  the  south  of  France ;  a  striking  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  British  government  in  urging,  against  Wellington’s  opinion, 
that  bold  undertaking  (1). 

Description  Soult  made  good  use  of  the  month’s  respite  afforded  him  by  the 
pos^°i“on  on  prolonged  resistance  of  the  garrison  of  Pampeluna,  to  strengthen  to 
the  Niveiie.  3  extraordinary  degree  his  position  on  the  Nivelle.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  lines  of  defence,  one  behind  another,  which  equalled  those  of 
Torres  Vedras  in  strength  and  solidity.  They  ran  along  a  line  of  hills  forming 
the  northern  boundary,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  valley  of  the  Nivelle,  and 
stretched  from  the  sea  and  St.-Jean  de  Luz  on  the  right,  to  Mount  Daren  on 
the  left :  from  thence  to  St.-Jean  Pied-de-Port,  the  line  was  protected  by  a 
ridge  of  rocks,  so  rugged  that  neither  army  could  pretend  to  cross  them. 
Numerous  field-works  constructed  on  every  eminence,  especially  on  the  right, 
where  the  great  road  to  St.-Jean  de  Luz  and  Bayonne  crossed  the  ridge,  pro 
tected  the  line  in  every  part  where  it  appeared  to  be  not  adequately  secured 
by  the  obstacles  of  nature.  A  second  line  in  rear  of  the  former  ran  from  St.- 
Jean  de  Luz  on  the  right  to  Cambo  on  the  left,  and  embraced  the  camps  of 
Espelette  and  Suraide,  and  the  camp  of  Sarre,  the  principal  points  where  the 
enemy’s  forces  were  assembled.  A  third  line  was  established  behind  Santa 
Pe,  on  the  road  to  Ustaritz;  but  the  redoubts  on  it  were  only  commenced. 
Those  on  the  two  former  were  completed,  and  armed  with  heavy  guns  drawn 
from  the  arsenal  of  Bayonne.  Soult  having  been  reinforced  by  sixteen  thou¬ 
sand  conscripts,  had  eighty  thousand  efi'ective  combatants  under  his  orders, 
of  whom  seventy  thousand  were  in  the  field,  and  could  be  relied  on  for 
active  operations.  The  right,  near  St.-Jean  de  Luz,  under  lleille,  consisted 
of  three  divisions  of  infantry  ;  Clausel  in  the  centre  guarded  the  redoubts  be¬ 
hind  Sarre  with  three  divisions ;  the  left,  under  d’Erlon,  of  two  divisions,  was 
behind  d’Ainhoa.  Foy,  with  his  division,  was  on  the  extreme  left,  between  St.- 
Jean  Pied-de-Port  and  Bidarray,  to  threaten  the  allied  right,  and  actas  circum¬ 
stances  might  require  (2). 

ws  piL  of  heavy  rains  usual  in  the  end  of  autumn  having  fallen,  and 
attack.  fine  weather  returned,  Wellington,  on  the  9th  November,  prepar¬ 
ed  for  a  general  attack.  After  carefully  surveying  the  enemy’s  position,  Wel¬ 
lington  judged  that  it  was  weakest  in  the  centre,  in  the  opening  between  the 
Hhune  mountains  and  the  bridge  of  x\motz,  over  the  Nivelle,  and  it  w'as  there 
accordingly  that  he  resolved  to  make  his  principal  effort.  Ilis  plan  of  attack 
was  thus  arranged.  Hill,  with  the  right  wing,  consisting  of  the  second  and 
sixth  divisions,  under  Stewart  and  Clinton,  Murillo’s  Spaniards,  and  two  Por¬ 
tuguese  brigades,  was  to  assail  the  enemy’s  left,  behind  D’Ainhoa.  The  right 
centre,  under  Beresford,  consisting  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  seventh  divi¬ 
sions,  under  the  command  of  Generals  Colville,  Le  Cor,  and  Cole,  was  to  di¬ 
rect  their  attack  against  the  redoubts  in  front  of  Sarre  and  the  heights  be¬ 
hind  it,  supported  on  the  left  centre  by  Giron’s  Spaniards,  who  were  to 
attack  the  slopes  situated  to  the  westward  of  Sarre.  General  Alten,  with  th6 
light  division  and  Longa’s  Spaniards,  was  in  the  first  instance  to  attack  the 
heights  of  La  Petite  Rhune,  which  the  enemy  still  held  as  an  advanced  re- 

which  ihe  Emperor  felt  to  give  up  ony  of  the  great  (l)  SeeBelm.  i,  267-  Soult  lo  Due  do  Fellro,  Oct. 
fortresses  liis  arms  had  conquered,  whicli  neccs.sarily  I8l3.  Ibid.  6S3.  Sucliet,  ii.  3  i8,  and  App,  454,  ct 
deprived  Suchet  of  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  Subseq. 

execution,  and  was  part  of  llic  same  system  which  (2)  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxil.  286,  287.  IVllol,  70,  7J, 
caused  him  to  lose  such  noble  armies  in  the  garri-  Nap.  vi,  332,  333*  Tor.  v.  370» 
sons  on  t!ie  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula. 
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doubt  in  front  of  the  middle  of  his  line,  and  having  carried  them,  co-operate 
in  the  general  attack  on  the  centre;  while  Sir  John  Hope,  who  had  succeeded 
Graham  in  the  command  of  the  left  wing,  consisting  of  Freyre’s  Spaniards, 
was  to  engage  the  enemy’s  attention  hy  a  feigned  attack  on  their  right,  near 
the  sea, on  the  hillsin  frontofSt.-JeandeLuz.  Thus  Hill  and  Beresford’s  corps, 
forming  a  mass  offorty  thousand  admirable  infantry,  of  whom  above  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  were  British  and  Portuguese,  were  to  be  thrown  on  the  weakest  part  of 
the  enemy’s  line  in  the  centre,  near  the  bridge  of  Amolz,  between  Clausel’s  and 
d’Erlon’s  corps.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  directions  how  many  of  England’s  best 
generals,  Picton,  Dalhousie,  Leith,  Oswald,  and  others,  were  absent  from  ill 
health,  orotherunavoidablecauses;  but,  on  theother  hand,  the  posts  assigned 
to  the  Spaniards  in  the  fight,  told  how  sensibly  their  discipline  and  efficacy  had 
improved  under  Wellington’s  directions  in  the  course  of  the  campaign  (i). 
Niveue°U'd  action  began  at  daylight  by  an  assault  on  the  enemy’s  fortified 
Storming  of  outworks  on  the  lesser  Rhune,  which  was  so  far  in  advance  of  their 
Rhune.‘  main  line  that  it  required  to  be  carried  before  the  general  attack 
could  commence.  This  fort,  perched  on  a  craggy  summit,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  precipices  two  hundred  feet  high,  was  accessible  only  on  the  east  by 
a  long  narrow  ridge,  which  in  that  direction  descended  towards  Sarre,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nivelle.  The  troops  destined  for  this. operation,  consisting  of  the 
light  division  under  Alten  on  the  left,  and  Giron’s  Andalusians  on  the  right, 
had  been  formed,  concealed  from  the  enemy,  as  near  as  possible  to  their  res¬ 
pective  points  of  attack  on  the  evening  of  the  9th;  and  at  the  signal,  on  the 
following  morning,  of  three  guns  from  the  lofty  summit  of  Atchuhia,  they 
sprang  up;  the  level  rays  of  the  sun  glanced  on  ten  thousand  bayonets,  and 
immediately  the  shaggy  sides  of  the  Petite  Rhune  rang  with  the  thunder  of 
cannon,  and  was  enveloped  in  smoke.  The  French  fired  fast  from  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  their  inaccessible  cliffs;  but  the  45d,  which  headed  the  attack  of  the 
light  division,  pressed  boldly  upward,  and  the  first  redoubt  was  soon  carried. 
From  thence  to  the  second  was  an  ascent  almost  precipitous,  to  be  surmounted 
only  by  narrow  paths,  which  amidst  the  steep  crags  wound  up  to  the  summit. 
There  a  desperate  conflict,  bayonet  against  bayonet,  man  against  man,  ensued; 
but  the  enthusiastic  valour  of  the  45d  overcame  every  opposition,  and  the 
fort  was  won.  Upon  this,  the  French  retreated  to  their  last  stronghold,  at  the 
summit  of  the  Petite  Rhune,  called  the  Donjon;  but  here  the  impetuous  as¬ 
sault  of  the  4od  was  stayed  by  a  natural  ditch  or  cleft  in  the  rocks  fifteen 
feet  deep.  Soon,  however,  the  Portuguese  Cacadores  came  to  their  aid  ;  the 
52d  threatened  them  on  the  other  side,  and  the  outer  works  were  abandoned. 
Upon  this,  the  43d  with  a  loud  shout  leaped  down  into  the  clefts  in  a  minute, 
the  old  walls  were  scaled,  and  the  British  colours  planted  on  the  highest  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  castle.  At  the  same  time.  Kempt,  though  sorely  wounded,  kept 
the  field,  and  expelled  the  enemy  from  the  elevated  plateau  from  which  La 
Petite  Rhune  arose,  and  the  French,  driven  out  of  all  their  advanced  posi¬ 
tions,  fell  back  in  great  confusion  to  their  main  line  of  defence  behind  Ascain, 
leaving  a  battalion  which  was  made  prisoners  at  the  summit  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  (2). 

While  the  rocky  summits  of  the  lesser  Rhune  were  thus  wrested 
and'!"the'’  euemy,  the  fourth  and  seventh  divisions  in  the  right  cen- 

centie.  tre  Under  Bcresfoid,  moved  against  the  redoubt  of  St. -Barbara  and 
Grenada,  and  eighteen  guns  placed  in  battery  against  them  soon  sent  such  a 

(l^  IMurray's  General  Orders.  Wyld,  l42,  l43,  (2)  Nap.  vi.  338,  34l .  Viet,  cl  Conq.  xxii.  288- 
^VeUinglon  to  I-ord  Bathurst,  Nov.  13,  18 1 3.  Gurw.  ellingto;!  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Nov.  13,  l8l3»  Gurw. 
xi.  280,  281.  Tor.  vi.  371,  372.  xi.  281,  282. 
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Stream  of  sliot  upward  into  the  works,  that  the  garrison,  upon  seeing  the 
troops  advancing  with  the  scaling  ladders,  leaped  down  from  their  intrench- 
ments  and  fled.  Far  on  the  right.  Hill,  after  a  long  and  difficult  night’s  march, 
had  got,  a  little  before  seven,  to  the  front  of  the  enemy’s  extreme  left,  and 
after  driving  them  from  their  rugged  positions  immediately  opposite,  near 
Urdax,  inclined  upwards,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  sixth  division  soon  ap¬ 
proached  the  broken  ground  where  D’Erlou’s  redoubts  were  placed,  near  the 
bridge  of  Amotz.  To  the  spectator  on  the  Petite  Rhune,  which  overlooked 
the  whole  of  this  complicated  battle  field,  it  presented  a  scene  of  unequalled 
grandeur.  Far  to  the  right,  Hope’s  Spaniards  were  coming  into  action,  and  a 
hundred  guns  below,  answered  by  as  many  on  the  summits  of  the  rocks, 
made  a  deafening  roar  in  the  lesser  hills  near  the  sea;  while  in  the  centre 
and  right,  fifty  thousand  men,  rushing  like  an  impetuous  torrent  down  the 
slopes  of  the  Atchubia  mountain,  with  loud  shouts  chased  the  receding  French 
divisions  into  the  lower  grounds  near  the  Nivelle  (1). 

The  enemy’s  troops,  retreating  at  various  points  at  the  same  time  through 
broken  ground,  and  having  their  line  of  defence  pierced  through  in  many 
places,  were  in  no  condition  to  resist  this  terrible  onset,  and  gave  way  in  a 
manner  that  proved  that  long-continued  disaster  had  weakened  their  spirit. 
Clausel’s  divisions  in  the  centre,  in  particular,  yielded  in  a  manner  which 
called  forth  the  severe  animadversions  of  that  general  and  Marshal  Soult  (2). 
Clinton,  with  the  sixth  division,  broke  through  all  the  works  guarded  by 
D’Erlon’s  men,  which  covered  the  approaches  to  the  bridge  of  Amotz,  and 
then  wheeling  to  the  right,  attacked  and  carried  in  the  most  gallant  style  the 
enemy’s  redoubts  behind  Ainhoa,  so  as  entirely  to  turn  their  defences  in  that 
quarter.  The  Portuguese  division  and  Byng’s  brigade,  with  equal  vigour, 
stormed  the  redoubts  to  which  they  were  opposed  in  front  of  D’Ainhoa ;  and 
the  French  of  D’Armagnac’s  division,  finding  that  their  line  of  defence  was 
entirely  broken  through,  set  fire  to  their  huts,  and  retreated  behind  Santa  Pe, 
nearly  two  leagues  to  the  rear.  The  rough  nature  of  the  ground  caused  the 
French  left  to  fall  into  confusion  while  executing  this  retrograde  movement; 
and  Abbe’s  division,  which  stood  next  on  the  line,  was  entirely  uncovered  on 
its  flank,  and  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger.  That  brave  general, 
however,  stood  firm,  and  for  a  short  time  arrested  the  flood  of  conquest;  but 
D’Erlon,  seeing  his  danger,  at  length  ordered  him  to  retreat.  Couroux’s  divi¬ 
sion,  which  extended  from  Sarre  to  Amotz,  was  at  the  same  time  broken 
through  at  several  points  by  the  third  and  sixth  divisions,  and  their  gallant 
commander  mortally  wounded.  Though  occasionally  arrested  by  the  formi¬ 
dable  redoubts  which  lay  in  their  way,  the  flood  of  w'ar  did  not  the  less  roll 
impetuously  on,  until  these  isolated  landmarks,  cutoff  from  each  other,  were 
overwhelmed,  as  a  stream  tide  breaking  on  rock-bestrewed  shores,  rushes 
round  the  black  masses  which  obstruct  its  rise,  tiil  surrounded  by  the  foam¬ 
ing  surge,  they  are  finally  submerged  (5). 

Rout  of  Clausel’s  right  wing,  however,  forming  the  French  right  centre, 

rigiuwmre,  Consisting  of  Taupin’s  division  and  a  large  body  of  conscripts,  still 

tion“f“tii’e'  slood  firm  ;  and  the  position,  resting  on  three  large  redoubts  near 

victor,.  Ascain,  w  hich  they  occupied,  was  such  as  to  afford  a  fair  prospect 

(1)  Nap  vi.  342,  343.  Vlct.  et  Couti.  xxii.  267,  combats,  anil  subsequently  showed,  the  enemy,  in 

268.  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Oct.  13,  I8l3.  spite  of  his  superiorily  of  number,  would  not  liave 
Gurw.  xi.  281,  282.  Tor.v.  372,  373.  ftjrced  our  lines  without  u  loss  of  15,000  or  20,000 

(2)  **  General  Clauscl  was  the  first  to  declare  with  men.’'--l’Ei.LOT,  Guerre  des  P/renees,  73. 

regret,  that  the  divisions  under  his  orders  had  not  (3)  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii  288,  289.  Nap.  vi.  342, 
in  all  cases  done  their  duty.  If  they  had  fought  with  345.  Pellol,  72,  73.  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst, 
the  ardour  which  they  had  evinced  iu  previous  Nov,  13,  1813.  Gurw.  xi.  282,  283* 
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of  rallying  the  fugitives,  and  still  retreiving  the  day.  But  at  this  critical  junc¬ 
ture  the  light  division,  which  had  won  the  Petite  Rhune,  pressing  forward 
with  unabated  vigour,  led  by  the  gallant  52d,  attacked  Taupin’s  front;  and 
Longa’s  skirmisliers,  having  turned  the  Smaller  Rhune,  and  approached  their 
flank,  the  French,  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  broke  and  fled.  Four  regiments 
of  the  whole  division  alone  remained  unbroken,  and  the  seventh  and  fourth 
British  division  quickly  assailed  them  in  front  and  flank,  and  they  were  put 
to  the  rout.  The  signal-post  redoubt,  the  strongest  in  the  whole  French  line, 
situated  on  a  high  hill  in  the  centre,  was  now  left  to  its  fate,  and  Colborne,  at 
the  head  of  the  52d,  advanced  to  storm  it;  but  two  attacks  were  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss,  though  on  the  third,  the  garrison,  seeing  themselves  entirely  cut 
off  and  surrounded,  surrendered  at  discretion.  During  this  rout  of  the  right 
centre,  Clausel’s  divisions  fled  through  the  Nivelle  in  great  disorder ;  and 
Soult,  in  extreme  alarm,  hurried  from  St.-Jean-de-Luz,  with  all  his  re¬ 
serves,  to  endeavour  to  arrest  the  progress  of  defeat.  Wellington,  upon  seeing 
the  force  which  was  thus  ready  to  be  thrown  upon  the  flank  of  Ins  victorious 
centre  when  hurrying  on  in  the  tumult  of  success,  wisely  halted  the  fourth 
and  seventh  divisions,  and  Giron’s  Spaniards,  upon  the  northern  slope  of  the 
heights  they  had  won,  looking  down  upon  the  enemy’s  camp  at  Sarres.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  the  sixth  division,  which  w'as  in  reserve,  come  up, 
than  the  pursuit  was  renewed  ;  the  whole  British  centre  crossed  the  Nivelle, 
drove  the  enemy  from  the  heights  beyond  it,  which  formed  his  second  line  of 
defence,  and  established  themselves  on  that  advantageous  ground,  about  two 
leagues  in  advance  of  the  position  occupied  by  them  in  the  morning.  Upon 
this  the  enemy’s  right,  under  Reille,  which  had  been  engaged  all  day  with 
Freyre’s  Spaniards,  fell  back  also,  and  St.-Jean-de-Luz  and  Ascain  were  eva¬ 
cuated,  and  the  whole  line  of  the  Nivelle,  with  its  superb  positions  and  six 
miles  of  intrenchments,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies  (1). 

French  ]\ext  uioming  tlio  victors  advanced  in  order  of  battle  at  all  points, 
inlrenrhcd  Hope,  with  the  left,  forded  the  Nivelle  above  Bidart ;  Beresford, 
front  o"  with  the  centre,  moved  direct  upon  Arbonne;  and  Hill,  with  the 
Nov.""!’  right,  occupied  Espelete  and  Suraide,  and  approached  Cambo. 
During  the  battle  on  the  preceding  day,  Foy,  who  with  his  division  was  in 
front  of  the  Puerto  de  Mayas,  had  gained  some  success  against  Mina  and 
Murillo’s  Spaniards,  to  whom  he  was  opposed,  and  captured  a  considerable 
part  of  their  baggage;  but  the  defeat  of  the  main  army  obliged  him  also  to 
fall  back,  and  he  eflected  his  retreat,  not  without  difliculty,  by  Cambo  and 
Ustaritz,  on  the  following  day.  Soult  had  now  rallied  his  army  in  his  third 
line  of  intrenchments,  about  eight  miles  in  rear  of  the  first;  but  tbe  troops 
were  too  dispirited,  and  the  works  in  too  unfinished  a  state  to  think  of  de¬ 
fending  them;  wherefore,  abandoning  that  line  also  altogether,  he  retired 
into  the  intrenched  camp  he  had  constructed  in  front  of  Bayonne,  leaving  the 
whole  intermediate  country  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  In  this  battle,  Wel¬ 
lington  lost  2G94  men;  but  the  loss  of  the  French  was  4265,  including 
j400  prisoners.  They  abandoned  fifty-one  pieces  of  cannon,  and  all  their  field 
magazines;  and,  what  was  of  more  importance,  the  great  mountain  barrier, 
on  which  they  had  been  labouring  assiduously  for  three  months,  was  broken 
through  and  captured,  the  Allies  were  firmly  estahlished  in  the  French  ter¬ 
ritory,  with  the  harbour  of  St. -Jean  de  Luz  to  bring  supplies  of  all  sorts  into 
the  heart  of  their  cantonments,  and  the  flames  of  war  had  been  seen  lighted 


(l)  WfllingloH  lo  I.ord  CatliursI,  NoV.  13,  1S13.  Gui'w.  .';i.  283,  283.  N-ai).  vi.  349,  351-  Tor.  v.  372, 
373.  Vkt.  ctCoiui.  x,\ii.  288,259. 
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upon  the  summit  of  their  mountain  screen,  far  and  wide  through  the  plains 
and  valleys  of  France  (1). 

wHiing-  Though  Wellington,  however,  had  thus  driven  the  French  from 
to  repress  "  their  position,  and  gained  very  considerable  extension  for  the  can- 
imonghis  tonments  of  his  troops,  yet  his  situation  was  far  from  being  free 
troops.  fcom  anxiety  and  even  peril.  He  was  uneasy  for  his  right  Hank  as 
long  as  Soult  held,  which  he  still  did,  the  tcte-de-pont  over  the  Nive,  at 
Ilothsay ;  and,  in  consequence.  Hill  received  orders  to  menace  it  on  the  IGth. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  at  his  approach  the  French  retired  across  the 
river  and  blew  up  the  bridge,  which  effectually  secured  his  right  flank.  But 
the  disorders  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  soldiers  in  the  Spanish  villages, 
as  well  as  the  pillaging  of  the  British,  was  a  more  serious  and  durable  subject 
of  anxiety.  With  the  latter,  plunder  was  the  result  merely  of  the  passing 
desire  of  gain  and  intoxication;  but  with  the  former  it  was  a  deeper  feeling, 
for  it  was  founded  on  a  profound  thirst  for  vengeance,  arising  from  the 
innumerable  evils  of  a  similar  description  which  the  French  troops  had  in¬ 
flicted  upon  every  part  of  the  Peninsula.  There  was  hardly  a  soldier  in  the 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  armies  who  could  not  tell  the  tale  of  a  parent  or 
brother  murdered,  a  sister  or  daughter  ravished,  or  a  patrimony  destroyed, 
from  the  violence  of  the  French  soldiers,  or  the  more  lasting  scourge  of  their 
contributions;  and  they  not  unnaturally  imagined,  that  now  that  they  had 
got  into  France,  it  was  their  turn  to  indulge  in  the  same  excesses,  and  satiate 
at  once  their  thirst  for  vengeance  and  desire  for  plunder,  on  tlie  blood  and 
the  property  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  (2).  Plundering,  accordingly,  im¬ 
mediately  began.  On  the  very  day  of  the  battle,  Freyre’s  and  Longa’s 
soldiers  began  pillaging  Ascain  the  moment  that  they  entered  it,  and  mur¬ 
dered  several  of  the  inhabitants;  Mina’s  battalions  on  the  right,  some  of 
which  had  shaken  off  all  autliority,  dispersed  themselves,  marauding  througli 
the  mountains;  and  the  Portuguese  and  British  soldiers  of  the  left  had  begun 
the  same  disorders,  and  two  persons  had  been  killed  in  one  small  town. 
Natural  as  the  feelings  were  which  led  to  these  excesses  on  the  part  of  the 
Peninsular  soldiers,  they  were  utterly  abhorrent  to  the  disposition  of  Wel¬ 
lington — they  Avere  subversive  of  the  principles  on  Avhich  he  had  throughout 
maintained  the  contest,  and  were  only  the  more  dangerous  that  they  arose 
from  such  deeply  moved  passions  of  the  human  heart.  Immediate  and  de¬ 
cisive,  accordingly,  were  the  measures  Avhich  he  adopted  to  remedy  the  evil. 
On  the  12th,  though  in  hourly  expectation  of  a  battle,  he  put  to  death  all 
the  Spanish  marauders  he  could  take  in  the  act ;  and  as  the  Peninsula  generals 
were  tardy  or  reluctant  in  carrying  his  orders  into  execution,  and  even  re¬ 
monstrated  against  them,  he  at  once  sent  the  whole  Spaniards,  except  Mu¬ 
rillo’s  division,  which  had  conducted  itself  properly,  out  of  France;  obliging 
Freyre’s  Gallicians  to  retire  into  Biscay,  Giron’s  Andalusians  into  the  valley 
of  Bastan,  and  Longa’s  men  over  the  Ebro ;  while  Mina’s  mutinous  battalions 
were  disarmed  and  sent  across  the  Pyrenees.  By  these  vigorous  measures,  he 


(1)  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Nov.  13,  1813, 
Gurw.  xi.  284,  Bclm.  1.  268.  "Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii, 
290,  291.  Pellot,  53,  74.  Nap,  vi.  352,  353. 

(2)  “  Weran  up  and  found  a  poor  old  French 
peasant  lying  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  A 
bullet  had  passed  through  his  head,  and  Itis  thin 
grey  hairs  were  dyed  with  his  own  blood.  A 
Cacadore  rushed  out  and  attempted  to  elude  us. 
Oil  entering,  we  saw  an  old  woman,  the  wife  of  the 
peasant,  lying  dead  in  the  kitchen.  The  desperate 
Portuguese  did  not  altcmpl  to  deny  having  perpe¬ 
trated  these  murders  :  he  seemed  on  the  contrary 

IX. 


wound  up  tn  a  pitch  of  frenzy, — ‘  They  murdered 
my  father,'  said  he;  ‘they  cut  my  mother’s  throat, 
and  they  ravished  my  sister  before  my  eyes ;  and  1 
vowed  at  the  time  1  would  put  to  death  the  first 
French  family  that  fell  into  my  hands;— you  may 
hung  me  if  you  will,  but  I  have  kept  my  oath,  and 
care  not  for  dying.’  lie  was  hanged,  however;  in¬ 
deed,  no  fewer  than  eighteen  were  suspended,  on 
this  and  the  following  days,  to  the  branches  of 
trees.  Such  extreme  measures  were  requisite  to 
check  the  ardent  thirst  for  vengeance  in  the  Penin¬ 
sular  soldiers.” — SuOaitem,  i  'lQ. 
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deprived  himself,  at  a  period  when  he  much  required  it,  of  the  aid  of 
twenty-five  thousand  now  experienced  troops ;  but  the  effect  was  decisive : — 
it  marked  the  lofty  character  of  the  man  who  would  rather  arrest  success, 
even  at  its  Qood  tide,  than  purchase  it  by  iniquity;  it  restored  his  authority 
in  the  army,  and  at  once  checked  its  excesses;  and,  by  dissipating  the  fears 
of  the  French  peasantry,  brought  them  back  to  their  homes,  where,  finding 
the  strictest  discipline  established,  and  every  thing  paid  for  in  ready  money, 
an  amicable  intercourse  w  as  immediately  established  between  them  and  the 
invaders  (1). 

But  although  the  disorders  with  which  he  was  immediately  surrounded 
were  effectually  checked  by  these  energetic  steps,  it  was  not  so  easy  a  matter 
for  the  English  general  to  make  head  against  the  dangers  which  were  accumu¬ 
lating  in  his  rear,  and  which  threatened  to  snatch  the  fruits  ofvictory  from  his 
grasp  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  within  his  reach.  The  democratic  go¬ 
vernment  at  Cadiz,  actuated  by  the  furious  passions  and  insatiable  ambition 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  engendered  by  vesting  the  supreme  poAver  in  an 
assembly  elected  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  an  old  community,  was  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  its  efforts  to  throw  obstacles  in  his  way,  and  excite  the  national 
passions  against  him.  A  slight  reverse  would  have  blown  the  flame  thus 
kindled  into  a  conflagration  ;  and  it  Avas  only  by  the  unbroken  series  of  his 
successes  that  the  Peninsular  confederacy,  at  the  moment  when  it  had  trium¬ 
phed  over  all  its  external  enemies,  Avas  prevented  from  falling  the  victim  to 
unworthy  jealousy  and  prejudiced  ambition.  To  such  a  length  did  they  carry 
their  hostility,  that  though  AA^ellington  had  nominally  forty  thousand  Spa¬ 
niards  under  his  orders,  he  did  not  venture  to  advance  them  into  France,  be¬ 
cause  their  total  state  of  destitution  rendered  pillage  almost  unavoidable ; 
and  immediately  after  he  had  borne  the  British  standards  in  triumph  across 
the  Pyrenees,  he  was  so  tliAvarted  in  all  his  designs  by  the  democratic  leaders 
at  Cadiz,  that  he  actually  resigned  the  general  command  of  their  armies,  and 
recommended  to  the  British  government  entirely  to  withdraw'  their  army  from 
the  Peninsula  if  their  demands  Avere  not  acceded  to  (2).  Nor  Avere  his  diffi¬ 
culties  less  formidable  at  Lisbon,  Avhere  the  ample  British  subsidy  Avas  so 
dissipated  by  official  corruption,  that  not  one  half  of  it  reached  its  proper 
destination  :  the  muleteers  of  the  army  were  two  years,  the  soldiers  nine 
months  in  arrear  of  their  pay;  the  magazines  empty ;  the  stores  deficient; 
although  the  subsidy  Avas  amply  sufficient  to  have  kept  all  these  services  in 
plentiful  circumstances.  Fortunately  the  Spanish  authorities  had  still  suffi¬ 
cient  recollection  of  their  defeat  to  appreciate  the  consequences  of  being  left 


(1)  \Vollington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Nov.  27,  I8l3. 
Gurw.  xi.  325*  Nap.  vi.  366.  ‘Wellington  to  Freyre, 
Nov.  14,  1813.  Gurw.  xi.  287,  288.  Beauchamp. 
Guerre  do.  I8l4,  ii.  31,  32. 

(2)  “  It  is  quite  clear  to  me,  that  if  we  do  not 
beat  down  ibe  democracy  at  Cadiz,  the  cause  is 
lost  ;  how  that  is  to  he  done,  God  knows.” — Wel- 
l.l^•GTO.v  to  Sir  H.  Welleslev,  \QtIi  Oct,  I8l3. 
Gurw.  xi.  200. 

“The  persons  who  propagate  the  lihel.s  against 
the  British  army  in  Sp.ain,  arc  not  the  people  of  the 
country:  but  the  officers  of  government,  who  would 
not  dare  to  conduct  tlieinselves  in  this  manner  if 
they  (Ud  not  know  that  their  conduct  would  be 
agreeable  to  their  employers,  if  this  splr.t  is  not 
checked,  we  must  expect  that  the  people  at  large 
will  soon  behave  to  us  in  the  same  manner;  and  we 
shall  have  no  fiicnd,  or  none  who  will  avow  himself 
as  such,  in  Spain.  A  crisis  is  approaching  in  our 
connexion  in  Spain;  and,  if  you  do  not  bring  the 
goTcrnmeiit  and  nation  to  their  senses  before  they 


go  too  far,  vou  will  inevitably  lose  all  the  advosw 
tages  w'hichyou  might  expect  from  the  services  jou 
have  rendered  them,  i  recommend  to  you  to  com¬ 
plain  seriously  of  the  conduct  of  government  and 
theiv  servants  :  to  remind  them  that  Cadiz,  Cartlia- 
gena — and,  I  believe,  Ceuta — were  garrisoned  with 
Ui'ilish  troops  at  their  own  earnest  request,. and 
that,  if  they  h.ad  not  been  so  garrisoned,  they  would 
long  ere  this  have  falleii  into  the  hands  of  the  eiic- 
mv,  and  Ceuta  of  the  Moors.  1  recommend  to  you  to 
demand  as  a  security  for  the  safety  of  the  King  s 
troops,  against  the  criminal  disposition  of  the  go- 
veruiuent  and  their  servants,  that  a  British  garrison 
should  be  admitted  to  St. -Sebastian,  with  the  inti¬ 
mation  ihat,  if  this  demand  is  not  complied  with, 
the  Ir.oops  should  be  witlidrawfi.  .And,  if  thss  is  not 
conceded,  1  recommend  you  to  withdraw  the  troops, 
be  the  consequences  what  they  may,  and  to  he  pre- 
pared  accordingly ’—^^^ELLIH^7T0^r  to  Lord  Ba¬ 
thurst,  27f/t  Nov,  I8l3.  (jURW.xi.  327. 
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to  their  own  resources ;  the  resignation  of  Wellington  was  not  accepted ;  the 
stern  measure  of  sending  back  the  marauders  to  Spain,  restored  discipline  to 
the  Peninsular  armies ;  and  Wellington  was  again  enabled,  with  undiminished 
force,  to  renew  the  career  of  victory  in  the  south  of  France  (1). 

Wellington  was  thus  experiencing,  in  the  rancour  and  jea- 
*^“a7sa"e  of  ^^usics  whicli  wcrc  accumulating  in  his  rear  in  the  Peninsula 
themve.  which  he  had  delivered,  the  baseness  of  factious  opposition,  and 
the  usual  ingratitude  of  men  to  those  from  whom  they  have  received  inesti¬ 
mable  services,  he  was  preparing  to  follow  up  his  successes  over  Marshal 
Soult,  and  confound  his  democratic  calumniators  at  Cadiz  by  fresh  obliga¬ 
tions.  His  vast  army,  eighty  thousand  strong  even  after  the  Spaniards  were 
withdrawn,  and  powerful  artillery  and  cavalry — the  former  numbering  a 

hundred  pieces,  and  the  latter  eight  thousand  six  hundred  sabres _ were 

restrained  in  the  contracted  space  which  they  occupied,  and  he  was  anxious 
to  extend  his  cantonments,  and  gain  possession  of  more  fertile  districts,  by 
forcing  the  passage  of  the  Nive,  and  throwing  the  enemy  entirely  back  under 
the  cannon  of  Bayonne;  but  the  heavy  and  long-continued  winter  rains, 
which  in  the  deep  clay  of  Bearn  rendered  the  roads  knee-deep,  and  wholly 
impassable  for  artillery  or  chariots,  prevented  him  from  undertaking  any 
offensive  operations  till  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  December.  At  that  period, 
however,  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  the  Nive  having  become  fordable,  he 
brought  up  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  passage  of  the  river  was  attempted; 
an  effort  which  led  to  one  of  the  most  desperate  and  sanguinary  actions  of 
the  war  CS). 

souit’s  Soult’s  situation  on  the  Nive,  though  strong,  was  full  of  difficul- 
front  of'"  ties.  Bayonne,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  that  river  and  the 
Bayonop.  Adour,  Commanded  the  passage  of  both;  and  though  a  weak  for¬ 
tress  of  the  third  order,  it  had  now,  from  its  situation,  and  the  intrenched 
camp  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  become  a  point  of  first  rate  importance. 
The  camp,  being  commanded  by  the  guns  of  the  fortress  immediately  in  its 
rear,  could  not  be  attacked  in  front,  on  which  account  the  French  general 
stationed  only  his  centre  there,  composed  of  six  divisions  under  D’Erlon.  The 
right  wing,  consisting  of  Ileille’s  two  divisions  and  Villatte’s  reserve,  was  sta¬ 
tioned  to  the  westward  of  the  fortress  on  the  lower  Adour,  where  there  was 
a  flotilla  of  gun-boats;  and  the  approach  to  it  was  covered  by  a  swamp  and 
artificial  inundation.  The  left  under  Clausel,  posted  to  the  westward  of 
Bayonne,  stretched  from  its  right  to  the  Nive,  and  was  protected  i>artly  by 
an  inundation,  and  partly  by  a  large  fortified  house,  which  had  been  con¬ 
verted  into  an  advanced  work.  The  country  in  front  consisted  of  a  deep  clay, 
much  enclosed  and  intersected  by  woods  and  bedgerows,  and  four  divisions 
of  D’Erlon’s  men  occupied  it  beyond  the  Nive,  in  front  of  the  Ustaritz,  and  as 
far  as  Cambo;  the  remainder  being  in  reserve,  occupying  a  strong  range  of 
heights  in  front  of  Mousserolles,  stretching  from  Villefranque  on  the  Nive 
almost  to  Old  Moguerre  on  the  Adour.  The  great  advantage  of  this  position, 
Avas,  that  the  troops,  in  case  of  disaster,  might  securely  find  refuge  under 
the  cannon  of  Bayonne;  Avhile  the  gcneral-in-chief,  having  an  interior  and 
protected  line  of  communication  through  that  fortress,  could  at  pleasure, 
like  Napoleon  at  Dresden,  throw  the  Aveight  of  his  forces  from  one  flank  to 
another,  Avhen  unforeseen  and  unguarded  against,  upon  the  enemy  (5). 


(l)  Wellington  to  Lord  Batliurst,  Nov.  27,  1813.  (3)  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii.  290,  291.  Nan.  vi.  3G9 

Gunv.  xi.  327.  Nap.  vi.  424. 434.  370.  liflin.  i.  269.  ' 

{2/  Viet,  ct  Conq.  xxii.  291.  Naii.  vi.  368,369. 

Pellot,  79,  80. 
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His  poiiiicr.1  But  altliougli,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  the  position  of  Soult 
difiicuiiics  thus  favourable,  his  political  situation  was  very  dilferent;  and 
it  required  all  his  perseverance,  and  vigour  of  administrative  powers,  to  make 
head  against  the  difficulties  which  were  hourly  accumulating  round  the  sink¬ 
ing  empire.  Ilis  soldiers  though  depressed  by  defeat,  w'ere  still  brave  and 
docile;  it  w'as  the  difficulty  of  procuring  supplies  which  was  the  real  evil;  it 
was  the  system  of  making  war  maintain  war,  which  now  pressed  with  ter¬ 
rible  but  just  severity  on  the  falling  state.  Money  there  was  none  to  be  got 
from  headquarters  in  Paris;  and  the  usual  resource  of  the  imperial  govern¬ 
ment  on  such  emergencies  to  levy  contributions,  however  warmly  and  una¬ 
nimously  approved  of  so  long  as  they  were  laid  on  other  countries,  was  now" 
complained  of  as  the  most  intolerable  of  all  grievances  when  they  fell  upon 
themselves.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  this  universal  indignation  burst  forth 
when  the  imperial  system  of  government  came  to  he  really  felt  in  France 
itself;  for  we  h.ave  the  authority  of  official  documents  for  the  assertion,  that 
in  Navarre,  for  some  years  before  the  FrenCh  were  driven  out  of  the  country, 
the  requisitions  had  often  amounted  to  two  hundred  per  cent  of  the  w'hole 
income  of  the  landowners  and  farmers.  So  oppressive  were  the  exactions  of 
the  French  authorities  felt  to  be,  that  numbers  migrated  into  the  British  lines, 
where  they  not  only  were  subjected  to  no  such  burdens,  but  found  a  ready  and 
well-paid  market  for  all  their  commodities.  An  official  letter  Avritten  from 
Bayonne  at  this  period  said,  “The  English  general’s  policy,  and  the  good  disci¬ 
pline  he  maintains,  does  us  more  harm  than  ten  battles — every  peasant  wishes 
to  be  under  his  protection.”  The  conscripts  raised  in  all  the  southern  provinces 
were  indeed  marched  in  great  numbers  into  Bayonne;  but  the  ancient  spirit  of 
the  imperial  armies  was  gone;  they  deserted  by  hundreds  at  a  time,  although 
every  possible  care  was  taken  to  treat  them  with  gentleness,  to  spare  their  inex¬ 
perienced  frames,  and  to  set  them  only  on  duty  in  the  interior  of  the  fortress  (f). 
Welling-  Having  taken  his  resolution  to  force  his  adversary’s  position  in 
's?tlons‘fOT’  front  of  Bayonne,  Wellington  made  the  follow'ing  dispositions  for 
the  attack,  attack  : — Sir  John  Hope  and  General  Charles  Alten,  with  the 

first,  fifth,  and  light  divisions,  Vandeleur’s  cavalry  and  twelve  guns,  in  all 
twenty-four  thousand  combatants,  were  to  drive  back  the  French  advanced 
posts  along  the  whole  front  of  the  intrenched  camp  from  the  Nive  to  the  sea. 
On  the  right.  Sir  Rowland  Hill  with  the  second  and  Portuguese  divisions, 
Vivian  and  Victor  Alton’s  cavalry,  and  Ross’s  horse  artillery,  was  to  put  him¬ 
self  in  motion  in  the  night  betw  een  the  8th  and  9th,  so  as  to  pass  the  Nive  by 
the  fords  of  Cambo  at  daybreak  on  the  latter  day,  and  advance  by  the  great 
road  from  St.-Pied-de-Port  tow"ards  Bayonne.  At  the  same  time  Beresford, 
in  the  centre,  Avith  the  third  and  sixth  divisions,  Avas  to  cross  the  Nive  by 
bridges  to  be  throAvn  over  it  during  the  night;  Avhile  the  fourth  and  seventh 
divisions  were  to  be  in  reserve  a  little  in  the  rear,  concealed  from  the  enemy, 
but  ready  to  support  any  part  of  the  line  Avhich  might  require  it.  The  main 
attack  was  to  be  made  by  the  centre  and  right;  the  principal  object  of  the 
advance  by  Hope  on  the  left,  was  to  acquire  an  accurate  vieAV  of  the  nature 
of  the  enemy’s  works  between  Bayonne  and  the  sea  on  the  loAverAdour. 
Wellington’s  object  in  these  movements  w'as  not  to  force  the  intrenched 
camp  before  Bayonne,  which,  from  its  being  under  the  guns  of  that  for¬ 
tress,  could  not  be  effected  Avithout  very  heavy  loss;  but  to  place  his  right 
upon  the  Adour,  after  crossing  the  Nive,  whereby  the  enemy,  already  distressed 
for  provisions,  Avould  lose  the  means  of  communication  Avith  the  interior 


(1)  Soull’s  corresj).  MS.  in  Nap.  ri,  506,  507,  Pellol,  79,  80.  Toreno,  y.  369. 
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by  the  aid  of  that  river,  and  would  be  compelled  to  fall  hack  to  other  and 
more  distant  quarters,  from  which  to  draw  his  resources  (1). 
thTN'ive°fn  requisite  preparatory  movements  having  been  made  with 

ihc  I'rrnch  pei'fect  accuracy  on  the  night  of  the  8th,  a  huge  fire,  lighted  on  a 
"height  behind  Cambo  at  daybreak  on  the  9th,  gave  the  signal  of 
attack.  The  French  had  broken  down  the  bridges  at  Ustaritz  in  the  centre; 
but  the  island  which  connected  them  was  in  the  possession  of  the  British, 
and  the  passage  was  immediately  forced  under  cover  of  a  heavy  fire  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  D’Armagnac’s  division,  which  lay  opposite,  driven  back  by  the 
sixth  division.  At  the  same  time.  Hill’s  troops,  under  the  cover  of  artillery, 
forced  the  passage  on  the  right  above  and  below  Cambo,  and  drove  the  French 
left  wing  back  on  the  great  road  from  St.-Jean  Pied-de-Port  to  Bayonne. 
With  such  vigour  was  this  onset  made,  that  Foy,  who  commanded  in  that 
quarter  was  separated  from  his  men,  and  driven  across  the  fields,  with  a  few 
followers,  towards  Hasparen.  No  sooner,  however,  did  the  French  troops 
behold  the  bale-fire  lighted  behind  Cambo,  than  they  all  flew  to  arms,  and 
Abbe’s  division,  which  Avas  nearest,  soon  joined  Foy’s  men,  and  their  united 
forces  took  a  position  on  a  range  of  heights  running  parallel  to  the  Adour, 
Avith  Villefranque  on  their  right.  At  the  same  time  Hope  Avith  the  left  wing, 
moved  forAvard  by  the  great  road  from  St.-Jean  de  Luz  toAvards  Bayonne ; 
drove  in  all  the  enemy’s  advanced  posts  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  ap¬ 
proached  so  near  to  his  intrenchments  under  that  fortress,  as  completely  to 
achieve  the  object  entrusted  to  him  in  the  general  plan  of  operations.  Shortly 
after  noon,  the  Portuguese  of  the  sixth  division  having  come  up.  Hill  at¬ 
tacked  D’Armagnac’s  troops  at  Villefranciue  and  the  heights  adjoining,  and 
after  some  sharp  fighting,  and  one  repulse,  drove  them  out  of  the  former, 
and  established  himself  in  strength  on  the  latter,  the  French  retiring,  amidst 
a  heavy  rain,  by  deep  and  almost  impassable  roads,  tOAvards  Bayonne  (2). 
souu'sabic  The  passage  of  the  Nive  was  now  forced,  the  French  left  driven 
mi'iev"n5  under  the  cannon  of  Bayonne,  and  the  English  general  established 
iiisarniiis.  ii,  a  position  from  Avhence  he  could  at  pleasure,  by  a  slight  exten¬ 
sion  of  his  right,  intercept  the  navigation  of  the  Upper  Adour,  the  great  ar¬ 
tery  by  Avhich  the  French"  army  Avas  supplied,  and  the  chief  object  of  the 
attack  to  cut  ofl".  But  though  this  passage  had  thus  been  surprised,  and  the 
operations  successful,  his  situation  had  become  one  of  no  inconsiderable 
peril.  The  Nive,  flowing  in  an  obliciue  direction  from  south-east  to  north- 
Avest,  cut  his  army  in  two;  Avhile  Soult  with  his  troops  concentrated  in  the 
intrenched  camp,  and  enjoying  ample  means  of  communicating  at  pleasure, 
by  the  bridges  of  Bayonne,  from  the  one  bank  to  the  other,  might,  unknoAvn  to 
the  Allies,  throw  the  Aveight  of  his  forces  on  either  half  of  their  army,  Avhcn 
deprived  of  the  means  of  co-operation  from  the  other.  He  immediately  re¬ 
solved  to  take  advantage  of  this  singular  good  fortune,  and  did  so  with  an 
ability  and  decision  Avhich  Avould  have  done  honour  to  Napoleon  himself. 
During  the  night  he  dreAv  back  the  Avhole  of  Ins  troops  into  the  intrenched 
camp,  yielding  thus  to  the  Allies  the  ground  they  had  Avon  on  his  left,  and 
permitting  them  to  extend  themselves  to  the  Adour,  and  intercept  his  princi¬ 
pal  communications  by  that  river.  But  Avhile  thus  abandoning  in  appearance 
the  whole  objects  of  the  contest,  he  Avas  preparing  a  bloAV  Avhich  Avas  calculated 
to  effect,  and  had  Avellnigh  produced,  a  total  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the 


(l)  \V(*lUnglon  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Dec.  14,  I8l3.  (2)  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst.  Dec.  14,  1813. 
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campaign.  He  gave  orders  in  the  night  for  the  whole  troops  to  hold  them¬ 
selves  in  readmess  to  start  at  daylight;  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th 
he  issued  forth  on  the  left  of  the  Nive,  with  nearly  his  whole  disposable 
forces — after  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  intrenched  camp  and  the  for¬ 
tress — about  sixty  thousand  strong,  to  assail  one  half  of  the  Allies,  not  muster¬ 
ing  more  than  thirty  thousand  combatants  (1). 
situauon  or  At  daylight  this  formidable  apparition  burst  upon  the  British  left, 
loft  and ""  by  which  such  an  onset,  after  the  success  of  the  preceding  day,  was 
tw"'[oriod.  wholly  unsuspected.  Hope’s  troops,  with  the  exception  of  Wilson’s 
Doc.  10.  Portuguese,  deeming  the  contest  over,  had  retired  to  their  canton¬ 
ments  ;  the  first  division  was  at  St. -Jean  de  Luz,  six  miles  from  the  outposts ; 
the  light  division  had  orders  to  retire  from  Bussussary  to  Arbonne,  but  had 
fortunately  not  begun  to  move,  nearly  four  miles  in  the  rear;  and  the  fifth 
division  was  near  Bidart,  so  that  the  troops  were  scattered  in  a  way  of  all 
others  the  most  favourable  for  being  cut  up  in  detail.  The  British  brigades 
which  were  left  in  front,  occupied  indeed  a  strong  position,  stretching  along 
the  ridge  of  Barroilhet,  on  the  left  of  the  great  road  to  the  Bidassoa,  and  along 
the  ridge  of  Arcangues  on  its  right;  and  the  country  in  that  direction,  much 
intersected  by  woods  and  hedgerows,  and  capable  of  being  traversed,  like  La 
Yendee,  only  by  narrow  and  deep  roads,  was  very  susceptible  of  defence ; 
but  the  risk  w'as  extreme  that  the  light  division,  not  more  than  six  thousand 
in  number,  would  be  crushed  before  any  succour  could  arrive  for  its  sup¬ 
port.  The  chateau  and  church  of  Arcangues,  and  the  village  of  the  same 
name,  constituted  strong  points  of  defence ;  and  three  tongues  of  land  ex¬ 
tended  from  its  front  to  the  northvtard  by  which  the  enemy  must  approach  ; 
they  w’ere  held  by  the  52d,  the  pickets  of  the  Jod,  and  the  Bitlemen,  while  the 
valleys  between  them  were  clothed  with  copsewoods,  which  were  almost  im¬ 
penetrable.  Intrenchmentshad  been  ordered  to  beconstructedon  a  greatscale, 
to  strengthen  this  part  of  the  position;  but  they  w'ere  only  traced  out,  and  the 
fourth  division,  the  nearest  support,  was  several  miles  in  rear  of  the  light  (2). 
Desprijt.-  In  these  circumstances,  if  Soult  had  adhered  to  his  original  de- 
Arranques'  ^f  massiog  liis  wholo  army  together  on  the  plateau  of  Bussus- 
.11, <1  Brdaii.  sary,  and  falling  at  once  on  the  light  division  at  Arcangues,  it  must 
inevitably  have  been  destroyed.  But  in  the  night  he  changed  his  plan,  and, 
instead  of  concentrating  his  force  on  one  point,  divided  it  into  two  corps,  the 
one  of  w’hich,  under  Clausel,  advanced  against  Arcangues,  while  the  other, 
led  by  Pieiiic,  moved  against  Hope  by  the  great  road  to  the  Bidassoa.  A  heavy 
rain  fell  in  the  night;  and  it  was  some  time  after  daybreak  ere  the  enemy, 
whose  vast  accumulation  of  force  in  front  of  Arcangues  w'as  wholly  unsu¬ 
spected,  were  observed  to  be  lining  the  hedgerows,  and  silently  stealing  up 
the  w'ooded  hollows  in  front  of  Arcangues.  Kempt,  who  w'aswith  the  pickets, 
no  sooner  observed  these  ominous  symptoms,  than  he  gave  orders  to  occupy 
the  church  and  village  with  his  reserves,  and  there  was  barely  time  to  com¬ 
plete  these  preparations  when  the  enemy  w’ere  upon  them.  Issuing  from  the 
w’oods  and  the  hollow's  with  loud  cries,  and  all  the  restored  confidence  of  vic¬ 
tory,  the  French  fell  upon  the  pickets  on  all  the  tongues  of  land  in  front  of 
Arcangues  in  overw'helming  numbers,  and  the  assured  anticipation  of  suc¬ 
cess.  To  maintain  their  ground  against  such  vast  odds,  would  have  exposed 
themselves  to  certain  destruction;  and  the  4od,  52d,  and  Rilles,  with  a  Por¬ 
tuguese  regiment,  fell  swiftly  back  along  the  tongues  for  above  a  mile,  firing 

Cl)  Wellington  to  Lord  Balliur.'tt,  Dec.  14,  IS13.  (2)  Nnp.  vi.  377,  379*  Viet,  cL  Conij.  xxii.  393. 
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all  the  way ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  reached  the  open  ground  at  their  ex¬ 
tremity  in  front  of  Arcangues,  than  these  incomparable  troops  suddenly 
united  tbeir  seemingly  routed  bodies,  faced  about,  and  presented  an  impe¬ 
netrable  front  to  their  pursuers.  The  French,  with  loud  cries,  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  enthusiasm  at  their  now  unwonted  success,  advanced  to  the  attack, 
and  Soult  brought  up  a  battery  of  twelve  guns  directly  in  front  of  Arcangues, 
which  opened  a  heavy  cannonade  on  the  church  and  village ;  but  the  43d, 
Rifles,  and  Portuguese,  by  an  incessant  and  well-directed  tir,e  of  small  arms, 
made  good  their  post,  while  the  52d  held  the  open  ground  on  the  left, 
towards  the  great  road,  w’ith  invincible  courage  (1). 

Bloody  ron-  While  this  desperate  conflict  was  going  on  in  the  centre,  in  front 
juct  on  the  Arcangues,  a  still  more  sanguinary  and  doubtful  fight  had  com- 
Bmrouiihet.  meiiced  on  the  left,  at  Barrouilhet.  There  the  attack  was  so  wholly 
unexpected,  that  the  first  division  and  Lord  Aylmer’s  brigade  were  at  St.- 
.lean  de  Luz  and  Bidart,  six  miles  in  the  rear,  when  the  action  commenced 
about  nine  o’clock.  At  that  hour,  Reille  with  tw’O  divisions  attacked  a  Por¬ 
tuguese  brigade  in  Anglet,  the  advanced  post  of  the  left,  and  soon  drove  them 
out  of  that  village,  and  pursued  them  with  heavy  loss  to  the  ridge  of  Bar¬ 
rouilhet,  where  they  rallied  on  Robinson’s  brigade  of  the  fifth  division,  and 
stood  firm.  A  confused  but  desperate  and  bloody  conflict  immediately  ensued 
along  the  whole  line  in  that  quarter,  as  the  assailants,  hot  and  vigorous  w  ith 
their  success,  pushed  through  the  openings  in  the  hedges,  at  some  places 
successful,  in  others  vigorously  repulsed.  But  by  degrees  the  troops  from 
the  rear  came  up ;  Lord  Aylmer’s  brigade  of  the  Guards,  and  Bradford’s 
Portuguese,  arrived  in  breathless  haste,  and  relieved  Robinson’s  men,  who 
by  this  time  had  sulTered  severely  ;  and  Sir  John  Hope,  who  received  a  severe 
contusion,  with  his  whole  staif,  set  a  noble  example  of  ability,  coolness,  and 
devoted  valour.  Thus  time  was  gained,  and  meanwhile  VVellington,  who 
during  the  night  of  the  9th  had  been  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nive,  alarmed 
by  the  heavy  fire  on  his  left,  repaired  in  person  at  daybreak  to  tbe  threatened 
side  of  the  river,  and  made  the  third  and  sixth  divisions  cross;  while  Beres- 
ford  threw  another  bridge  to  facilitate  the  passage.  As  soon  as  he  arrived 
near  Arcangues,  and  saw  how  matters  stood,  he  ordered  up  in  addition 
the  fourth  and  seventh  divisions ;  and  the  sight  of  these  imposing  masses, 
which  now  appeared  on  the  field,  so  disconcerted  Soult,  that  he  sus¬ 
pended  all  further  attacks,  and  both  parties  rested  on  their  arms  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Just  before  dark,  however,  llie  two  fresh  divisions  of 
Taupin  and  Maransin  having  arrived  in  the  centre,  Clausel  made  a  fresh 
attack  on  the  village  of  Arcangues,  and  the  Allies  were  so  worn  out  and  re¬ 
duced  in  number  by  incessant  lighting  all  day,  that  the  village  and  mayor’s 
chateau  were  both  carried  ;  the  Portuguese  broke  and  fled,  and  some  of  the 
British  regiments  began  to  weaver.  At  that  moment,  Wellington  himself 
rode  up  to  the  troops  at  the  foot  of  the  church — “You  must  keep 
your  ground,  my  lads,”  cried  he;  “  there  is  nothing  behind  you — charge  !” 
Instantly  a  loud  shout  was  raised ;  the  fugitives  on  the  flank  rallied  and  re¬ 
formed  line;  a  volley  was  poured  in,  the  bayonets  levelled,  and  the  enemy 
w'ere  driven,  still  obstinately  fighting,  out  of  the  village  and  chateau,  which 
remained  in  possession  of  the  British,  as  one  bull,  his  horns  close  locked  in 
his  adversary’s,  is  fairly  mastered  and  pushed  back  by  the  superior  strength 
of  his  antagonist  (2). 

(1)  WVllinsloiUo  Lord  Bathurst,  I4lli  Dec.  1813.  Otmr  .\i.  367,  363.  K.ip.  vi.  385,  386.  Glcig’s 
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Three  Ger-  Soult’s  blow,  ably  coDceived  and  bravely  executed,  had  now  been 

memriL  delivered,  and  failed;  the  attack  of  his  concentrated  masses  on  the 

Ames“n"ihe  Icft  had  been  met  and  driven  back  by  a  small  part  only  of 

“isht.  the  British  force.  But  that  iudefatigable  officer  did  not  yet  hold 
himself  beat ;  instead  of  being  disconcerted  by  his  repulse,  he  immediately 
set  about  fresh  combinations  to  recall  victory  to  bis  standards.  But  in  the 
night  a  disheartening  reverse  occurred,  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  sink¬ 
ing  fortunes  of  Napoleon.  Two  German  regiments,  one  of  Nassau  and  one  of 
Frankfort,  came  over  to  the  Allies,  and  were  received  with  unbounded  joy, 
drums  beating  and  arms  presented  by  the  British  battalions,  who  were  drawn 
up  to  receive  them.  They  were  not  deserters,  but  acted  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  their  prince,  who,  having  Joined  the  ranks  of  Germany’s  deli¬ 
verers  on  the  Rhine,  now  sent  secret  instructions  to  his  troops  in  Soult’s 
army  to  do  the  same.  Several  other  German  regiments  were  in  Catalonia, 
and  both  generals  immediately  sent  advices  of  what  had  occurred  to  the  rival 
chiefs  in  that  province — the  one  hoping  to  profit,  the  other  to  take  warning 
from  the  occurrence.  Before  the  intelligence  arrived,  however,  Suchet  had 
already,  by  the  Emperor’s  orders,  disarmed  the  troops  of  that  nation,  two 
thousand  four  hundred  strong,  in  his  army — with  a  heavy  heart,  for  they 
were  among  the  best  soldiers  he  had :  so  that  they  were  merely  lost  to  the 
French,  but  not  gained  to  the  Allies.  Thnse  which  joined  AYellington  were 
immediately  embarked  at  Jean  de  Luz,  and  soon  after  rejoined  the  ranks  of 
their  countrymen  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  (1). 

Tlie  forenoon  of  the  day  following,  the  11  th,  passed  without  any  consider¬ 
able  action ;  but  about  two  o’clock  Yfellington  ordered  the  9th  regiment  to 
make  a  reconaoissance  on  the  left  towards  Pucho,  which  led  to  a  sharp 
skirmish  at  that  point,  in  which  the  9th,  being  at  first  unsupported,  was  at 
first  worsted,  but  at  length,  with  difficulty,  brought  off  by  the  aid  of  some 
Portuguese  which  Hope  advanced.  Soultupon  this,  seeing  the  British  unpre¬ 
pared, ordered  a  general  attack  on  the  ridge  of  Barrouilhet,  and  he  did  so  with 
such  vigour  and  celerity,  that  the  French  quickly  got  into  the  midst  of  the 
British  position  before  they  were  ready  to  receive  them;  and  a  confused  ac¬ 
tion  began  with  great  animosity  in  the  village  of  Barrouilhet  and  adjoining 
wood.  General  Hope,  however,  soon  came  up  with  the  Both  regiment;  and 
that  noble  officer,  whose  overflowing  courage  ever  led  him  to  the  front, 
where  the  fire  was  hottest  and  the  danger  greatest,  was  to  be  seen  among  the 
troops,  his  lofty  figure  overtopping  all  the  motley  throng  with  which  he  was 
surrounded,  animating  his  men  by  his  voice  and  example  (2).  By  great  exer¬ 
tions  he  at  length  restored  order,  and  the  enemy  were  repulsed,  with  a  loss 
of  about  six  hundred  on  each  side ;  but  the  fifth  division,  being  now  ex¬ 
hausted  with  fatigue,  and  much  reduced  in  numbers,  was  relieved  by  the  first 
in  the  front  of  the  position  (3). 

(t)  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  I4th  Dec,  1813» 

Gurw.  xi.  368.  Viet,  ct  Conq.  xxii.  2y6.  Nap.  vi, 

387.  Suchet,  ii.  357.  Subaltern,  193. 

(2)  I  have  long  entertained  the  highest  opinion 
of  Sir  John  Hope,  in  common,  I  believe,  3vith  the 
Yvhole  Yvorld  ;  and  every  day’s  experience  convinces 
me  of  his  worth.  We  shall  lose  him,  however,  if  he 
continues  to  expose  himself  to  fire  as  he  has  done  in 
the  last  three  days:  indeed,  his  escape  was  then 
wo:iderful.  His  hat  and  coat  were  shot  through  in 
many  places,  beside  the  wound  in  his  leg.  He 
places  himself  among  the  sharpshooters,  without, 
as  them,  sheltering  himself  from  the  enemy^s  fire^*' 


Wellixotox  to  Col.  Tobexs,  15/A  Dec.  I8l3. 
Guaw,  xi.  371.  The  author  lias  a  uudancholy 
pleasure  in  recording  these  lines  to  the  memory  of 
his  noble  kinsman,  now  no  more ;  whose  private 
worth  and  patriotic  spirit,  when  in  the  management 
of  his  great  estates,  as  Earl  of  llopetoun,  have 
enshrined  his  mcmoiy  as  imperishahly  in  the  hearts 
of  his  friends  and  tenantry,  as  his  public  services 
have  in  the  annals  of  his  country. 

(3)  Nap.  vi.  388,  389.  Pcllel,  84.  Wellington  to 
Lord  Bathurst,  l4lh  Dec,  I8l3.  Gur.?.  xi.  369. 
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souit  passes  Nothing  but  a  severe  cannonade,  which  consumed  fruitlessly  four 

over  again  to  ^ 

ottacie  mil  hundred  men  on  each  side,  took  place  on  the  12th ;  and  Souit,  see- 
of  thlTNive.  ing  that  the  bulk  of  the  enemy’s  forces  were  now  concentrated  on 
the  left  of  the  Adour,  resolved  to  renew  his  attack  on  the  British  right,  under 
Hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river.  AVith  this  view,  in  the  night  of  the  12th, 
he  again  drew  the  bulk  of  his  forces  through  Bayonne ;  and  leaving  only  two 
divisions  and  Villate’s  reserve  in  the  intrenched  camp  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nive,  crossed  over  with  seven  divisions  to  the  right  bank,  in  order  to  crush 
Hill,  who  had  now  tw'o  divisions  only  and  some  brigades — in  all  fourteen 
thousand  combatants  with  fourteen  guns,  in  that  quarter.  The  advantages 
of  the  French  marshal’s  position  singularly  favoured  this  operation ;  for  his 
internal  line  of  communication,  from  the  one  bank  to  the  other,by  the  bridge 
of  boats  above  Bayonne,  was  three  quarters  of  a  league  only  in  length,  while 
Wellington’s,  on  the  outer  circle,  was  no  less  than  three  leagues.  In  this  way 
he  succeeded,  before  daylight  on  the  loth,  in  placing  thirty-five  thousand 
combatants  in  Hill’s  front  on  the  right  of  the  Nive  at  St. -Pierre,  while  seven 
thousand  more  menaced  his  rear.  In  expectation  of  this  attack,  Wellington 
ordered  the  sixth  division  to  cross  at  daylight  again  to  the  right  of  the  Nive, 
and  the  fourth  division,  and  a  part  of  the  third,  were  soon  after  moved  in 
the  same  direction,  by  the  bridge  which  Beresford  had  thrown  across  two 
days  before;  while  a  division  of  Gallicians  were  brought  forward  to  St. -Jean 
de  Luz,  and  one  of  Andalusians  from  the  Bastan  to  the  rear  of  the  British 
army  at  Itzassu,  and  fed  from  the  British  magazines;  but  before  any  of  these 
succours  approached,  Hill  had,  by  the  native  valour  of  his  men,  defeated  the 
whole  efforts  of  his  antagonists,  three  times  more  numerous  than  them¬ 
selves  (1). 

Position  ot  His  force  was  stationed  on  both  sides  of  the  high-road  from  Ba- 
iiiii's corps,  yonne  to  St.-Pied-de-Port,  and  occupied  aline  about  two  miles  in 
length.  The  centre,  consisting  of  Ashworth’s  Portuguese  and  Barnes’  British 
brigade,  was  strongly  posted  on  a  rugged  conical  height,  one  side  of  which 
was  broken  with  rocks  and  brushwood,  while  the  other  was  closed  in  by  high 
and  thick  hedges,  with  twelve  guns  pointing  directly  down  the  great  road 
by  w'hich  the  enemy  were  to  advance.  The  left,  under  Pringle,  occupied  a 
wooded  and  broken  ridge,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  the  old  chateau  of 
Villefranque ;  the  right,  under  Byng,  was  posted  on  the  ridge  of  Vieux  Mo- 
guerre,  nearly  parallel  to  the  Adour.  The  French  occupied  with  their  pickets 
a  range  of  counter-heights,  nearly  parallel,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile. 
Between  the  two  armies  was  a  wide  valley  or  basin,  open,  and  commanded  in 
every  part  by  the  allied  guns;  while  the  roads  -were  too  deep,  and  the  soil 
too  w'et,  for  the  action  of  cavalry.  The  position  was  intersected  in  its  centre 
by  the  great  road  to  St.-Pied-de-Port,  as  that  at  AVaterloo  by  the  chaussee 
leading  through  la  Belle-Alliance  to  Charleroi.  The  heavy  rains  during  the 
night  so  swelled  the  Nive,  that  Beresford’s  bridge  of  boats  was  swept  away ; 
and  though  it  was  soon  restored  next  morning,  yet  during  the  early  and  most 
critical  period  of  the  action.  Hill’s  corps  was  entirely  separated  from  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  army  (2). 

OT™i'of  ^  thick  mist  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  enabled  Souit  to  form 

att^u  k..  his  columns  of  attack  unperceived  by  his  adversary,  and  they  were 

extremely  formidable.  In  front,  on  the  great  road,  came  D’EiTon,  leading  on 
D’Armagnac’s,  Abbe’s,  and  Daricau’s  infantry,  with  a  large  body  of  cavalry 


(l)  Wellington  to  I, ord  BatUursl,  14lR  Dec.  1813.  (2)  Nap,  vl.  392,  393.  Vicl.  cl  Conq.  x.xii,  297. 

Giuw.  xi.  309.  Nap.  vi.  389,  392.  Viet,  ct  Conq.  Pcilot,  85. 
xxii.  296.  I’ellot,  84,  85. 
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and  twenty-two  guns;  next  came  Foy’s  and  Maransin’s  men,  and  behind  the 
other  two  divisions  in  reserve.  These  huge  and  dark  masses,  closely  grouped 
together  on  the  highroad  and  fields  immediately  adjoining,  at  one  time  en¬ 
tirely  shrouded  in  mist,  at  another  dimly  descried  through  openings  of  the 
vapour,  seemed  of  portentous  magnitude.  With  dauntless  hearts,  however, 
the  little  army  of  the  British  beheld  the  Imposing  array,  albeit  well  aware 
that  the  bridge  of  the  Nive  had  been  swept  away,  and  that  no  succour  would 
be  obtained  till  the  day  was  far  spent.  At  half-past  eight  the  sun  broke  forth; 
Soult  immediately  pushed  forward  his  light  troops,  and  drove  in  the  allied 
pickets  in  the  centre,  which  fell  back  towards  St.-Pierre.  Abbe  attacked 
them  with  great  vigour;  D’Armagnac,  standing  olF to  the  left,  directed  his 
troops  against  Yieux  Moguerre  and  Byng’s  men ;  the  sparkling  line  of  fire 
soon  crept  up  the  slopes  on  either  side  of  the  basin,  and  the  more  distant 
hills  re-echoed  with  the  roar  of  forty  guns,  which  were  worked  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  vigour  (1). 

of  Abbe’s  onset  in  the  centre  was  pushed  with  such  energy,  that 
fnd'imm'i’.  Asliwortli’s  Portuguese  were  soon  driven  in;  and  the  7fst,  which 
yypYQ  seiitw'itli  two  guns  to  their  aid,  were  likewise  forced  to  give 
itiitisii.  ground ;  hut  the  50th  having  advanced  to  their  support,  the  French 
in  their  turn  were  repulsed.  The  enemy  upon  this  brought  up  a  strong  bat¬ 
tery  of  cannon,  which  played  on  the  British  centre  with  such  effect  that  it 
W’as  seriously  weakened ;  and  Abbe,  seeing  the  impression,  pushed  forward 
a  deep  and  massy  column,  which  advanced  Avith  great  vigour,  in  spite  of 
a  crashing  cannonade  which  tore  its  front  and  flanks,  drove  back  the  Portu¬ 
guese  and  50th,  and  won  the  crest  of  the  hill  in  the  centre.  Barnes  upon 
this  brought  up  the  92d  Highlanders,  Avho  ivere  in  reserve  behind  St.-Pierre; 
and  that  noble  corps,  charging  down  the  highway,  soon  cleared  away  the 
skirmishers  on  either  side,  and  driving  home,  met  the  shock  of  two  French 
regiments  which  were  advancing  up  the  causeway,  but  which  soon  wavered, 
broke,  and  fled,  closely  follow'ed  by  the  mountain  plumes.  Soult  immedi¬ 
ately  advanced  his  guns  on  either  side,  the  shot  from  Avhich  plunged  through 
the  flanks  of  the  pursuing  mass,  while  fresh  regiments  were  brought  up  to 
arrest  its  advance.  Despite  all  their  valour,  the  Highlanders  were  unable 
to  resist  this  accumulation  of  enemies.  The  French  corps  in  front  advanced 
steadily  forward  with  admirable  resolution,  and  the  92d  were  borne  back 
desperately  fighting,  but  in  disorder,  to  their  old  ground  behind  St.- 
Pierre.  The  Portuguese  guns  upon  this  drew  back  to  avoid  being  taken;  the 
French  skirmishers  every  where  crowded  forward  to  the  summit.  Barnes 
fell,  badly  Avounded;  the  Portuguese  gunners,  Avho  had  resumed  their  post 
in  tiie  rear,  fell  so  fast  beside  their  pieces  that  their  fire  Avas  almost  extin¬ 
guished.  The  7ist  Avere  AAuthdrawn  from  the  field,  gnashing  their  teeth  Avith 
indignation  at  being  taken  out  of  the  battle ;  the  5d,  on  the  right,  had  yielded 
to  the  impetuous  attack  of  D’Armagnac;  nothing  hut  the  thick  hedge  in  their 
front  prevented  Ashworth’s  Portuguese  from  beingdriA'en  from  theirground; 
and  already  the  once  dreaded,  but  long  unheard,  cries  of  victory  resounded 
through  the  French  lines  (2). 

mil  losioics  xijen  Avas  seen  in  its  highest  lustre  Avhat  can  he  elfected  in  war  by 

tlif  ntHion  ^  ^  ^  o  ^  .111* 

by  stippoi  t-  individual  firmness  and  resolution,  and  how  vital  arc  the  duties 
oentrl-.  wliich,  at  tlic  dccisive  moment,  devolve  on  the  general-in-chief. 
No  sooner  did  Hill,  Avho  had  stationed  himself  on  amount  in  the  rear,  from 

(1)  Nap.  vi.  395.  Viet,  ct  Conq.  297i  (2)  Pringle’s  Memoir,  37,  39.  Nop.  vi.  395,  397« 

Pellol,  85.  Vi:t,  et  Conq.  xxii.297,  298-  Bclm.  i.  270. 
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whence  he  could  survey  the  whole  field  of  battle,  behold  the  critical  position 
of  the  centre  and  right,  and  especially  the  retreat  of  the  71  stand  5d  regiments, 
than  he  descended  from  his  eminence,  and  in  person  led  on  one  brigade  of 
Le  Cor’s  Portuguese  infantry  to  support  Barnes’  men  in  the  centre,  while 
the  other  was  dispatched  to  aid  the  right  on  Vieux  Moguerre  against  D’Ar- 
magnac.  Meanwhile,  the  right  wing  of  the  50th,  and  Ashworth’s  Cacadores, 
spread  out  as  skirmishers  behind  the  impenetrable  hedge,  and  still  with  the 
most  heroic  courage  made  good  their  post;  the  92d  in  consequence  had  time 
tore-form  behind  St. -Pierre;  and  their  gallant  colonel,  Cameron,  led  them 
again  down  the  road  with  colours  flying  and  music  playing.  At  this  sight 
the  skirmishers  on  the  flanks  again  rushed  forward ;  the  French  tirailleurs 
were  in  their  turn  driven  back,  and  the  92d  charged  at  a  rapid  pace  down 
the  highway,  until  they  met  the  solid  column  of  French  infantry,  in  all  the 
pride  of  victory,  marching  up.  For  a  moment  the  dense  mass  stood  firm;  a 
shock  with  crossed  bayonets  seemed  inevitable,  when  suddenly  the  enemy 
wheeled  about  and  retired  across  the  valley  to  their  original  position,  hardly 
pursued  by  the  victors,  who  were  so  thoroughly  exhausted  with  their  despe¬ 
rate  encounter  as  to  be  ready  to  drop  down  with  fatigue.  At  the  same  time, 
the  brave  7ist,  indignant  at  being  withdrawn  from  the  fight,  returned  to  aid 
the  tartan  plumes  with  such  alacrity,  and  v.ere  so  gallantly  supported  by  Le 
Cor’s  Portuguese,  headed  by  Hill  and  Stewart,  that  the  enemy  on  the  right 
centre  also  were  overthrown,  though  not  without  heavy  loss,  among  whom 
was  Le  Cor  himself,  who  fell  severely  wounded  {\). 

^^’hile  this  terrible  conflict  was  going  forward  in  the  centre,  D’ Ar¬ 
on  the  two  magnac,  on  the  British  right,  with  the  aid  of  six  pieces  of  horse  ar- 
whilii  am  tillery,  had  all  but  carried  the  ridge  of  Vieux  Moguerre,  where 
vlctSus.  Byng  bravely  struggled  against  vastly  superior  forces.  But  just  as 
that  division,  with  Foy’s,  which  had  now'  also  come  up,  had  established  them¬ 
selves  on  the  summit,  and  appeared  in  threatening  masses  on  the  right  of  the 
British  centre,  the  brigade  of  Portuguese,  so  opportunely  detached  by  Hill, 
arrived  in  double  quick  time  to  their  support.  These  admirable  troops,  as¬ 
cending  the  reverse  slope  of  thcTidge  under  a  raking  fire  from  the  French 
guns,  now'  established  on  the  summit,  succeeded  in  rallying  the  5d  regiment; 
and  both  united,  charged  again  up  the  hill  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  and 
with  loud  shouts  won  the  top.  At  the  same  time,  Soult  w'as  obliged  to  with¬ 
draw  D’Armagnac’s  reserve  to  support  Abbe  in  the  centre;  and  Byng,  now 
more  feebly  opposed,  succeeded  in  re-establishing  himself  in  a  solid  manner 
on  the  Partouhiria  range.  Meanwhile  Daricau,  on  the  British  left,  main¬ 
tained  a  brave  and  balanced  contest  on  the  hills  of  Villefranque  with  Prin¬ 
gle’s  brigade,  who  stoutly  stood  their  ground  ;  but  the  repulse  of  Abbe,  in 
the  centre,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  gallant  Frenchman  to  maintain  the 
advanced  position  he  had  attained,  and  his  owm  losses  having  been  very  se¬ 
vere,  be  W'as  obliged  to  fall  back,  like  the  rest,  to  his  original  position  on 
the  other  side  of  the  basin  (2). 

victory  was  complete  at  all  points  before  the  other  di- 
ton 'viouhc  visions  came  up  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Nive;  but  at  half-past 
siotis  com-  twelve  the  sixth  division,  which  had  marched  without  intermis- 
sion  since  daylight,  and  crossed  by  the  re-established  bridge  of 
boats  behind  Villefranque,  appeared,  led  on  by  'Wellington  in  person,  in  im¬ 
posing  strength,  on  the  mount  in  the  rear  from  which  Hill  had  descended  ; 


(1)  Pringle’s  Memoir,  39,  43.  INap.  vi.  397,  398.  (2)  Pringle’s  Memoir,  47,  52-  Nnp,  vi,  398,  400, 

■Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii,  297,  298.  Viet,  el  Conq.  xxii.  298,  299. 
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and  they  were  soon  followed  by  the  fourth  and  third  divisions,  and  some 
brigades  of  the  seventh,  who  Avere  seen  hurrying  forward  in  great  haste  from 
the  bridge.  At  this  joyful  sight,  the  wearied  British,  forgetting  their  fatigues, 
resumed  the  offensive  at  all  points.  Buchan  and  Byng’s  brigades,  Avith  loud 
cheers,  hurled  D’Armagnac  and  Foy’s  divisions  doAvn  the  Partouhiria  slope, 
and  the  centre  rushing  impetuously  forward,  enveloped  and  carried  all  the 
advanced  positions  still  held  by  the  enemy  in  front  of  St.-Pierre,  taking  two 
guns,  Avhich  had  galled  them  excessively  from  the  beginning  of  the  fight. 
In  vain  Soult  hurried  to  the  front,  and,  exposing  his  life  like  the  meanest  of 
his  folloAvers,  besought  his  men  by  the  remembrance  of  their  past  glories, 
and  the  sight  of  the  present  dangers  of  their  country,  to  return  to  the  charge. 
Nothing  could  Avithstand  the  onward  movement  of  the  British  ;  and  the 
French,  ballled  at  all  points,  recoiled  to  the  ground  they  had  held  before  the 
action  commenced.  The  battle  now  died  aAA^ay,  first  to  a  declining  inter¬ 
change  of  musketry,  and  then  to  a  distant  cannonade ;  and  before  night, 
Soult,  despairing  of  success  in  any  further  attacks,  withdreAV  his  troops  into 
the  intrenched  camp,  and  himself  crossed  with  Foy’s  division  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Adour,  to  guard  against  any  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
to  cross  that  important  river  (J). 

Results  of  This  desperate  battle,  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  hard  fought 
the  battle,  -whicli  had  occuiTcd  in  the  whole  course  of  the  Peninsular  Avar, 
cost  the  British  tAvo  thousand  live  hundred,  and  the  French  three  thousand 
men.  The  total  loss  of  the  Allies,  from  the  time  Avhen  the  passage  of  the 
Nive  commenced,  Avas  six  hundred  and  fifty  killed,  three  thousand  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  seven  Avounded,  and  five  hundred  and  four  prisoners  ;  in  all  five 
thousand  and  nineteen,  and  this  included  five  generals,  Hope,  Robinson, 
Barnes,  Le  Cor,  and  Ashworth,  Avounded  :  a  clear  proof  of  the  obstinate  na¬ 
ture  of  the  conllict,  and  of  the  stern  necessity  Avhich  had  compelled  the  chiefs 
to  expose  themselves  as  much  as  the  humblest  soldiers.  The  French  lost  six 
thousand  men,  killed  or  Avounded,  on  the  field,  besides  tAvo  guns,  the  hard- 
earned  trophies  of  the  fight  at  St.-Pierre  :  including  the  German  troops  Avho 
came  over  on  the  night  of  the  lOth,  they  Avere  Aveakened  by  eight  thousand 
five  hundred  men.  But,  Avhat  Avas  of  still  more  importance,  they  had  lost  the 
object  for  Avhich  they  fought :  the  Allies  had  crossed  the  Nive,  and  Avere  esta¬ 
blished  in  strength  on  the  left  bank  of  the  upper  Adour;  the  navigation  of 
that  river  Avas  intercepted ;  and  Soult,  Avith  all  the  advantage  of  an  intren¬ 
ched  camp  and  fortress  in  his  rear,  Avith  an  interior  and  central  line  of  com¬ 
munication  for  his  troops,  had  not  only  been  unable  to  obtain  any  durable 
adA'antage  over  tbe  portions  of  the  allied  army  Avhich  he  had  successively  as¬ 
sailed  Avith  his  Avbole  force;  but  be  had  been  deprived  of  bis  principal  line 
of  communications,  and  disabled,  as  the  event  soon  proved,  from  continuing 
in  his  defensive  position  under  the  cannon  of  Bayonne  (2). 

Great  .Ki-  'Tjje  effects  of  the  ground  Avhich  Wellington  had  Avon  Avith 

vaniayes  of  O  o  o 

AVciin.fj-  SO  much  toil  and  bloodshed,  soon  appeared  in  the  extended  can- 

quarters.  tonments  for  his  troops,  and  the  enlarged  comforts  of  his  men. 
While  the  French  army,  cooped  up  in  its  intrenched  camp,  Avas  deprived  of 
all  communication  on  either  side  by  the  Adour,  and  driven  for  their  forage 
and  support  upon  the  vast  and  desolate  landcs  of  Bordeaux,  traversed  only 
by  land  carriage,  and  yielding  almost  nothing  for  the  support  of  an  army  ; 
the  British  troops,  comfortably  established  in  Urogne,  St.-Jean  de  Luz,  and 


(l)  Welliiiglon  lo  Lord  BnlUurst,  I4lli  Dec.  I8l3.  (2)  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  l4lh  Dec.  18l3. 

Gurw.  xi.  36i).  Nop.  vi.  399,  400*  Viet,  et  Conq.  Gurw.  Ni,  371- Belin.  i.  270.  Pcllot,  89.  La  Penc,  72. 
xxii.  299,  300.  Pellot,  85,  87. 
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the  other  towns  oii  the  coast,  drew  ample  supplies  from  the  sea  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  rich  fields  of  Bearn,  the  birthplace  of  Henry  IV  and  the  garden 
of  France,  on  the  other.  St. -Jean  de  Luz  was  declared  a  free  port,  and  by  a 
special  proclamation  protection  was  aflbrded  to  all  vessels,  even  French, 
Avhich  had  been  or  might  be  found  in  the  INivelle  or  the  Adour,  or  in  any 
harbours  on  the  coast  of  France.  By  these  Viise  and  disinterested  measures, 
joined  to  the  admirable  disciplipe  established  among  his  troops,  and  which 
he  rigorously  maintained,  and  their  constant  payment  for  every  thing  in 
ready  money  (1),  AVellington  indeed  deprived  himself  of  mucli  prize-money, 
which  would  otherwise  have  fallen  to  his  lot  (2) ;  but  he  secured  ample  sup¬ 
plies  of  all  sorts  for  his  soldiers.  The  harbour  of  St.-Jean  de  Luz  was  speedi¬ 
ly  crowded  with  the  pendants  of  all  nations,  wafting  in  profusion  every  thing 
requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  his  army;  while  the  peasants  of  Bearn 
brought  their  produce  more  regularly  to  the  British  market  than  they  had 
ever  done  to  that  of  Bayonne.  This  admirable  conduct  indeed  proved  a  se¬ 
vere  drain  upon  the  British  finances,  especially  as  all  the  payments  required 
to  be  made  in  specie ;  it  threw  the  army  in  consequence  seven  months  into 
arrear,  and  accumulated  debt  to  an  immense  amount  in  every  part  of  the 
Peninsula;  but  Wellington  and  the  government  had  the  firmness  to  adhere 
to  it  with  scrupulous  fidelity  under  every  difficulty,  and  their  constancy  was 
not  without  its  reward.  It  entirely  stopped  the  growth  of  a  national  war  in 
the  south  of  France,  which  the  pillage  of  the  Spaniards  at  one  period  was 
beginning  to  excite;  it  sent  the  conscripts  home  by  thousands  from  the  tri¬ 
color  standards ;  and  by  the  prodigious  contrast  which  it  afforded  to  the  ruin¬ 
ous  requisitions  of  Napoleon,  contributed  to  prepare  that  general  indignation 
at  his  government,  which  so  soon  after  hurled  him  from  the  throne  (5). 
on"the‘'°"^  The  battles  in  front  of  Bayonne  afford  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
battles  in  examples  Avhich  the  whole  annals  of  war  have  preserved,  of  the 
Dajomic.  importaiico  ot  an  interior  line  of  communication,  and  the  prodigious 
effect  which  the  skilful  use  of  that  advantage  can  afford  in  the  hands  of  an 
able  general.  Like  Napoleon  around  Mantua  in  1790,  or  in  the  plains  of 
Champagne  in  1814,  Soult  contrived  by  means  of  this  circumstance,  with  an 
army  inferior  upon  the  whole  to  that  of  his  adversary,  to  be  always  superior 
at  the  point  of  attack ;  and  such  was  the  weight  of  the  columns  which  he  thus 
hurled  in  succession  at  different  parts  of  the  British  force,  that  he  more  than 


(l)  “  I  do  not  believe  that  tbe  union  of  llie  two 
naiion.s  depends  on  pillage  ;  but  if  it  does,  1  declare 
for  one,  that  1  desire  neither  the  command  nor  the 
continuation  of  such  a  bond,  founded  on  plunder, 
I  have  lost  twenty  thousand  men  in  this  campaign; 
and  I  have  not  done  so  in  order  that  either  General 
Murillo,  or  any  other  general,  should  come  here  to 
pillage  the  French  peasants  ;  and  as  long  as  I  com¬ 
mand  I  will  not  permit  it.  If  you  are  resolved  to 
pillage,  look  out  for  another  commander  than  me; 
for  as  long  as  I  am  at  its  head,  1  declare  aloud  I 
■will  not  permit  it.  You  have  large  armies  in  Spain ; 
if  you  desire  to  plunder,  take  away  the  command 
from  me.  Enter  France,  and  I  will  withdraw  into 
Spain;  you  know  well  you  would  be  driven  out  in 
filtceii  days,  having  neither  magazines,  money,  nor 
any  thing  requisite  to  carry  on  a  campaign.  France, 
ricli  as  it  is,  would  never  maintain  your  troops  if  it 
is  given  up  to  plunder;  even  those  who  go  on  the 
principle  of  levying  contributions  to  make  war 
maintain  war,  are  well  aware  that  the  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  stop  private  disorders.  1  am  the  best  friend 
of  the  soldiers  and  their  real  interests,  -when  I 
prevent  them  from  destroying  both  by  pillage.  1 
could  also  say  something  in  justification  of  my  con¬ 
duct  on  political  considerations ;  but  I  have  said 


enough,  and  I  repeat  it.  1  am  allogether  indifferent 
whether  1  command  a  large  or  a  small  army;  but. 
be  it  large  or  small,  it  must  obey  me,  and  there 
must  he  no  pillage  ” — Wellington-  to  General 
Murillo,  ‘24t/i  Dec.  1813.  Gurivood,  xi.  396. 

(2)  “  The  proclamation  which  I  issued,  declaring 
that  private  properly  should  be  re.spccted  on  enter¬ 
ing  France,  has  been  applied  by  tlieir  owners  to  the 
vessels  taken  in  the  Nivclle  and  the  Adour;  and 
though  1  had  not  .such  an  application  in  my  contem¬ 
plation  when  I  issued  it,  yet,  as  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  who  in  personal  interest  may  be  cousidered 
a  principal  party,  I  am  desirous  for  the  general 
good  that  it  should  be  so  applied,  and  that  the 
owners  of  the  vessels  should  retain  their  property. 
If  Ihe  law-ofiicers  of  the  Crown  construe  the  procla¬ 
mation  otherwise,  as  applying  only  to  property 
ashore,  1  rc([ucst  the  authority  of  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Prince  Regent  to  issue  another  proclama¬ 
tion,  to  protect  the  vessels  found  in  the  rivers  and 
ports  of  France  belonging  to  persons  remaining  in 
these  houses,  as  described  in  my  proclamation  of 
November  last.” — Wellington  to  Earl  Bathurst, 
%th  Jan,  G'jkwood,  xi.  423,  42i. 

(3)  Wclllngion  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Jan.  8, 

Gurw;  xi.  423,  425. 
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once  all  but  gained  a  decisive  advantage,  and  reft  from  Wellington  the  fruits 
of  all  his  conquests  beyond  the  Spanish  frontiers.  This  close  approximation 
to  success,  also,  Avas  attained  with  troops  disheartened  by  long-continued 
defeat,  and  against  an  enemy  flushed  with  an  unparalleled  series  of  victories, 
and  against  a  commander  who  never  was  outdone  in  the  sagacity  with  which 
he  divined  the  intentions  of  his  opponent,  and  the  rapidity  with  Avhich  he 
moved  his  forces  to  counteract  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ultimate  defeat 
of  all  these  efforts,  though  planned  with  the  utmost  ability,  and  execu  ted  with 
surpassing  gallantry  by  a  comparatively  small  body  of  the  allied  troops, 
proves  Avhat  so  many  other  events  in  the  war  conspire  to  demonstrate,  that 
a  certain  degree  of  firmness  in  the  generals,  and  courage  in  the  troops,  which 
are  thus  assailed  by  the  powers  of  strategy,  will  generally  counterbalance  all 
their  advantages,  and  that  it  is  to  the  want  of  these  qualities  among  his  op¬ 
ponents,  as  much  as  his  own  genius,  that  the  triumphs  of  Napoleon  in  Italy 
and  Champagne  are  to  be  ascribed. 

on  Salt’s"  Soull’s  conduct  in  the  campaign,  from  the  time  that  he  assumed 
command  in  the  middle  of  July,  was  a  model,  so  far  as  the 
paifc-n!"”  general  direction  of  its  movements  is  concerned,  of  vigour  and 
ability;  and  probably  no  other  commander  in  the  French  army,  excepting 
the  Emperor,  could,  with  the  same  means,  have  made  a  resistance  equally 
obstinate  and  protracted.  When  it  is  recollected,  that  when  he  took  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  in  the  middle  of  July  at  Bayonne,  he  found  it  routed  and 
disorganized,  and  in  such  a  state  of  depression  as  to  be  almost  unequal  to  any 
active  operations,  and  that  in  the  end  of  December  he  was  still  under  the 
Avails  of  the  same  fortress,  after  having,  in  the  intervening  period,  fought 
seven  pitched  battles,  and  sustained  a  loss  of  thirty  thousand  men,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  a  more  glorious  example  of  tenacious  resolution  and  patriotic 
resistance  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  long  and  melancholy  annals  of  military 
exploits.  His  immediate  resumption  of  the  ofTcnsive,  and  advance  tOAvards 
Pampeluna,  is  one  of  the  happiest  instances  that  ever  occurred  of  a  defensive, 
maintained  by  a  vigorous  offensive  Avarfare ;  and  though  defeated  both  then 
and  in  the  subsequent  engagements  on  the  frontier,  by  the  admirable  promp¬ 
titude  and  moral  courage  of  his  antagonist,  yet,  in  prolonging  the  contest  for 
such  a  considerable  period,  he  evinced  resources  of  no  ordinary  kind.  In  the 
execution  of  his  admirable  projects,  however,  in  the  actual  shock  of  battle, 
he  did  not  by  any  means  display  the  same  capacity ;  and  if  he  had  CAunced  as 
much  vigour  at  Sauroren  on  the  2Cth  July,  or  at  Bussussary  on  the  lOth,  or 
St. -Pierre  on  the  loth  December,  as  he  shoAved  ability  in  the  previous  con¬ 
ception  of  the  movements  Avhich  led  to  these  battles,  the  result  might  have 
been  different,  and  the  British  arms  been  rolled  back  with  defeat  behind  the 
Ebro. 

And  on  The  campaign  of  Vittoria  is  the  most  glorious,  both  in  a  moral  and 
s1ohous5u"c.'  political  point  of  vieAV,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  British  annals. 
C05S0S.  When  Ave  reflect  that  at  its  commencement  the  English  forces  were 
still  on  the  Coa  and  the  Agueda,  and  the  French  armies  occupied  more  than 
one  half  of  Spain,  including  the  whole  of  its  northern  fortresses,  and  that  at 
its  conclusion  they  had  been  wholly  expelled  from  Spain,  the  mountain  barrier 
of  the  Pyrenees  forced,  and  their  troops  maintaining  a  painful  defensive 
Avarfare  on  the  banks  of  the  Adour — it  is  hard  to  say  Avhether  Ave  have  most 
cause  to  admire  the  ability  of  the  chief  Avho,  in  so  short  a  time,  achieved  such 
unparalleled  successes — the  hardihood  of  the  soldiers  Avho  folloAA'ed  him, 
unAvearied,  through  such  toils  and  dangers,  or  the  strength  of  the  moral 
reaction  Avhich,  in  so  brief  a  space,  produced  such  astonishing  results.  They 
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must  appear  the  more  wonderful,  when  it  is  recollected  that,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  campaign,  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army  could  muster  only 
seventy  thousand  combatants,  and  the  British  and  Germans  in  Valencia  ten 
thousand  more ;  that  the  Spaniards  were  incapable  of  being  trusted  in  serious 
conflict,  while  the  French  had  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  men 
present  with  the  eagles,  not,  as  in  former  campaigns,  disseminated  over  an 
immense  surface  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Gibraltar,  but  concentrated  in  the 
plains  of  old  Castile  and  the  north  of  Spain,  and  in  possession  of  all  its  frontier 
fortresses.  In  three  months,  the  vast  fabric,  erected  with  so  much  toil  and 
bloodshed  during  five  years  of  previous  warfare,  was  overthrown,  and  the 
French  armies,  which  so  long,  in  the  pride  of  irresistible  strength,  had  op¬ 
pressed  the  Peninsula,  were  driven  like  chaff  before  the  wind  into  their  own 
territories.  The  march  from  the  frontiers  of  Portugal  to  the  Ebro,  with  the 
left  constantly  in  advance,  so  as  to  compel  the  French  to  evacuate  all  the 
defensive  positions  which  they  took  up  ;  the  skill  with  which  the  troops  were 
disposed  who  gained  the  decisive  battle  of  Vittoria;  the  moral  courage  and 
quick  determination  which  arrested  the  torrent  of  Soult’s  successes  in  the 
Pyrenees;  the  persevering  energy  which  broke  through  the  mountain  barrier 
of  France,  and  established  the  British  standards  under  the  walls  of  Bayonne 
— are  so  many  examples  of  the  highest  military  ability,  which  never  were 
surpassed.  But  it  would  have  been  in  vain  that  her  chief  was  endowed  with 
all  these  rare  qualities,  if  the  troops  of  England,  which  he  commanded,  had 
not  been  adequate  to  the  duties  to  which  they  were  called  ;  but  such  was  the 
admirable  state  of  discipline  and  efficiency  to  which  the  British  and  Portu¬ 
guese  soldiers  had  now  arrived,  and  such  the  heroic  spirit  with  which  they 
were  animated,  that  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  they  never  were  surpassed  in 
the  annals  either  of  ancient  or  modern  war. 
conipaia-  The  national  historians  of  Spain  and  Great  Britain  difi'er  widely, 
o/f:"s'iiinci  “‘id  ’"'ill  probably  always  differ,  as  to  the  comparative  merit  to  be 
i’n  th'cs'trn"-  ^ssigned  to  the  eli'orts  of  their  respective  nations  for  the  deliverance 
s'f  °  of  the  Peninsula;  and  the  French  military  writers,  more  jealous  of 
the  fame  of  the  descendants  of  those  who  fought  at  Cressy  and  Agincourt, 
than  of  the  comparatively  dim  light  of  Spanish  glory,  are  anxious  to  ascribe  it 
chiefly  to  the  consuming  efl'ects  of  the  guerilla  warfare.  Perhaps  the  English 
military  historians,  and  those  especially  who  were  actually  engaged  in  the 
conflict,  and  witnessed  the  innumerable  defeats  of  the  Spanish  armies,  and 
the  unworthy  jealousy  with  which  they  were  actuated,  both  towards  the  ge¬ 
nerals  and  troops  of  this  country,  have  gone  into  the  other  extreme,  and  both 
unduly  overlooked  the  patriotic  ardour,  and  underrated  the  military  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  indomitable  spirit  of  hostility  to  French  aggression,  which  for 
so  long  a  period  (animated  a  large  portion  of  the  Peninsular  people.  Impar¬ 
tial  justice  will  probably  ascribe  to  both  their  due  share  in  this  glorious  deli¬ 
verance  :  it  will  admit  that  the  power  of  Spain  wasuttez’ly  prostrated  until 
England  entered  as  a  principal  into  the  strife,  and  that  the  prolonged  resi¬ 
stance  of  its  people  was  mainly  owing  to  the  necessity  of  concentrating  the 
French  troops  on  the  Portuguese  frontier  from  the  effects  of  Wellington’s 
victories;  but  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  heroism  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese 
army,  and  all  the  ability  of  its  chief,  it  never  could  have  effected  the  delive¬ 
rance  of  the  Peninsula  against  the  forces,  generally  three,  often  four  times 
superior,  of  the  French  empire,  unless  the  indomitable  perseverance  and  re¬ 
solute  hostility  of  the  Spanish  character  had  come  to  their  aid,  by  the  dis¬ 
traction  which  tliey  occasioned  to  the  French  armies. 
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Pecuii.ir  thereis  oneglory  connected  with  thePeninsularwar,  which  the 

witija'vhicii  British  empire  shares  with  no  other  power,  and  which  the  biogra- 
was  pncir*  pher  of  Wellington  is  entitled  to  claim  as  exclusively  his  own. 
tiie''cmu?st.  During  all  the  difficulties  of  the  contest,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  al¬ 
most  overwhelming  embarrassments  which  arose  from  the  long  continuance 
and  oppressive  burdens  of  the  war,  England  never  adopted  the  odious  revo¬ 
lutionary  principle,  of  drawing  the  resources  for  the  contest  from  the  country 
in  which  it  was  carried  on ;  and  from  first  to  last  firmly,  to  her  own  great  im¬ 
mediate  loss,  repudiated  the  maxim  that  war  should  maintain  war.  Whatever 
she  did,  she  did  with  her  own  forces  and  from  her  own  means  alone  :  no  ra¬ 
vaged  country  had  to  rue  the  day  when  her  standards  appeared  among  them ; 
no  wasted  realm  showed  where  her  armies  had  been ;  no  tears  of  the  fatherless 
and  the  widow,  mourning  cold-blooded  massacres,  dimmed  the  lustre  of  her 
victories.  If  disorders  occurred,  as  occur  they  did,  and  occur  they  will,  it  was 
against  her  system  of  warfare,  and  despite  the  utmost  efforts  of  her  chief. 
AVith  unconquerable  constancy,  Wellington  and  the  British  Government 
adhered  to  this  noble  system,  in  the  midst  of  pecuniary  difficulties  which 
would  have  crushed  any  other  man,  and  financial  embarrassments  which 
would  have  overwhelmed  any  other  nation.  During  all  this  time,  Napoleon’s 
generals  and  armies  were  revelling  in  wealth  and  affluence,  and  France  itself 
was  enjoying  comparatively  light  taxation,  the  fruit  of  the  unbounded  and 
systematic  extortion  which  they  practised  in  all  the  countries  which  their 
armies  occupied.  But  mark  the  end  of  these  things,  and  the  final  opposite 
effect  of  the  gains  of  oppression  and  the  rule  of  justice  upon  the  fortunes  of 
nations.  Napoleon,  driven  with  disgrace  behind  the  Rhine  and  the  Pyrenees, 
was  unable  to  protect  even  the  mighty  empire  he  ruled  from  the  aroused  and 
universal  indignation  of  mankind ;  while  Wellington,  commencing  from  small 
beginnings,  had  at  length  burst,  with  an  overwhelming  force,  through  the 
mountain  barrier  of  the  south,  liberated  tbe  whole  Peninsula  from  the  oppres¬ 
sor’s  yoke,  and  planted  his  victorious  standard,  amidst  the  blessings  of  a  pro¬ 
tected  and  grateful  people,  on  the  plains  of  France. 
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